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A STCDY OF M. HFYFK 


By Honokk Dr Hm.zkc 

Is our d/iy, literature quite evidently ]presents three 
aspects; und, so far from bein^f a symptom of deeadence. 
tliis triplicity, to use an expression coined by M. ('ousin 
in his dislike of tlie word trinilif, seems to me a natural 
enou^lj effect tif the abundance of literary talent: it is a 
tribute to the nineteenth eenturv, whicdi <h>es not offer 
one sole and invariable form, like the soventecmlti and 
eijrhteenth centuries, which wen* more or less olu'dient 
to the tvrannv of a man or of a system. 

Tlu-he three forms, aspects or systems, hy wliiehever 
name vou choose to call them, exist in nature ami t'orre- 
spond to general sympathies wliich were bomid to de<-lare 
themselves at a time when literature has seen, tliroiigh 
the spread of knowledge, the nuinher of its appreeiators 
inereose and the praetiee of re.ading advance with un¬ 
paralleled progress. 

In all generations and among all peoples there are 
minds that are elegiac, meditative, contemplative, minds 
that attach themselves more especially to tlie great imagery, 
the vast spectacles of nature, and tronspo.se these into 
themselves. Hence a whole school to which I should give 
the name: the lAtrrature of Imagery, to whicli belong 
lyrical writing, the epic and everything that springs from 
that way of looking at things. 

There are, on the other hand, other active souls who 
like rapidity, movement, conciseness, sudden shocks, ac- 
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lioit, ilr.nii.'U wlio jnciid liisoiission. who have little* foiid- 
iH K'; ft»r MU'ditation. and take pUasore* in rrsiilts. From 
tiusf'. aiiothrr \vhi»h >yslrni from wlueh spring's wliat I 
shoidcl tall, in tontrast to tli<* former system, the Litera- 
tt$rv vi /</tvr>. 

I inally. certain comple te hc injrs. certain U^(roni<il in- 

tellii;^ in*c‘s 4anhrac*c eve rything, choose both lyricism and 

action, drama and ode*, in the belief that perfection re- 

c|uir<s a vie w of things as a whole, This school, which 

may he callicl Eih'rnrif Eclvdicism, dc iuands a repn senta* 

tion of the world as it is: imagery and idcas^ the idea in 

the* ima^c* or the* image in the ide«a. movc'inent and iiuali- 

tatiem, \\’altcT Sc*olt has entirelv satisfied these eelec'tic 

% 

natures. 

W hieli parly prcdoininntc^s, 1 do not know*. I should not 
like anyeme to infer from this natural distinction forced 
c cmsecpicmces. 'riiiis, I do not mean to say that such and 
sm‘h a poe t of the school of imagery is devoid of ideas, or 
that some othc‘r poet of the* school of idc*as eaniiot invent 

line images. 'I'liese three formulas apply onl v to the 

general impression left hy the poets’ work, to tile mould 
into wliieli the writer casts his thought, to the natural 
tcndc*ney of his iniiul. Fvc*ry image eorrc'spotuls to an 
idea, or, more preeisely, to a ^ra/iaiea/ which is a col* 
lec'tion of idc'ns, and the* idea does not always end in an 
image. 'I'lie idea demands an effort in its devcdojiment 
Mhieh does not eomc‘ readily to every mind. Also the 
image is essentially popular, it is readily understood, 
.Suppose that Hugos Sotrc^I^amr dr Wi‘re to 

appear simultaneously with Monon I.rscaut, Soirv Dnme 
would seize hold of the masses far more |)romptly than 
Manon. and would secin to have out rivalled it in the eyes 
of those who kneel before the Vox populL 

And yet, whatever be the kind from wdiicli o work pro¬ 
ceeds, it will dwelt in the human memory only bv obeying 
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flit- laws of tin* jilral arnl tliosi- of form. In 
imaffcry and idea corrf.s|)ond nearly enoujrh to wlint in 
painting we call design and colour. Huliens and Ua)>liael 
arc two great j)ainters; but lie would be strangely mis¬ 
taken wlio thouglit that Ua]>bael was not a colourist; 
and those who would refuse to Hubeiis the title of draughts¬ 
man may go and kneel before the painting with which the 
illustrious I'leiniiig has adorned tlie Church of the Jesuits 
at Genoa, as an act of homage to design. 

M. Beyle, better known by tlie })seudonym Stemlhal, is. 
in my opinion, one of the most eminent masters of the 
Literature of Ideas, a sehool to whieh belong M.M. Alfred 
dc Mu.sset, Merimec, I./eon Gozlan, Beranger, Dela- 
vigne, Gustave Plonehe. Madame de Girardin, .Al¬ 
phonse Karr and CJiarles Nodier. Henry Monnier belongs 
to it bv the truth of his proverbs, whieh are often lack¬ 
ing in a root-i<lea, but which are nevertluies.s full of 
that naturalness and that accurate observation which are 
C'haraeteristie of the .school. 

This .school, to which we alrea«ly owe much line w«>rk. 
recommends itself by its abundanee of facts, by the .so¬ 
briety of it.s imagery, by conciseness, by clarity, by the 
petite phrate of Voltaire, by a way of relating a story 
which the eightei-nth century possessed, and. above all. 
by a scn.se of comedy. M. Beyle and M. Merimci-, despite 
their j)rofound seriousness, have something ironical and 
sly in the manner in which they state their facts. With 
them the comedy is kept in reserve. It i.s the spark in the 
flint. 

M. A'ietor Hiigo’.s is undoubtedly the most eminent talent 
in the Literature of Imagrrt/. M. Lamartine belongs to 
this school, which M. dc Chateaubriand held over the bap¬ 
tismal font, and the philosophy of which was created by 
M. Ballanclie. Obermann is another. MM. Auguste Bar- 
bier, 7’heophile Gautier, Sainte-Beuve are others, as are 
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n niiiTtiMT i>r iTnit;itorH. in soinr of tlw authors 

whom 1 havr just named, tin* sentiment jirevails sotne- 
times o\i r the iin.i^e. as in M. do Senaneour am) M. Sainte- 
Hy his }HU try rather than hv his ))rose, M, de 
N’i^ny is seen to helon;; to this <rreat sehoot. All these 
poets ha\e little st nse of cninedy, th* y know nothing; of 
dialopn. with tlie exeeption of M. (lautier, who has a 
ke4*»i .sens** of it. M. Untjo’s dialo*;nr is too nuieli his 
own sju e< Ij. lie din s not transform himself suffieicntly. 
he puts ]iinis('|f into his fhara*‘ter. instea<l of Ixaomim^ 
tiuil c liar.M t« r. Hut tins sc)iool has. lik«- tin- other. |)ru- 
«hiee<l some tine work, It is renwirknhlo for tin- pm-tif 
fulness of its l.ni^rimae. for the w«-alth of itN iinaijerv. 
for the <-los<nes> of its union with nature; the other .sehool 
is huin/in, nuci this one divine in the sense that it tends 
to raise itself hy ffrlinf/ towarils the very heart of ere- 
ation. It prefers natur«‘ to man. 'I*he Kr«-neh laimuafie is 
iinlehled to it for a stroiijr dose of poetry which was ncc- 
. s developed the poetic fcelinjf loiijj ro- 

.sisted hy the />o*i/ifv.Tw--pnnlon the word—of our lan- 
#rim;r«'. and the dryness stamped on it hv the writers of 
the eighteenth century. Jean-.Fneques Uoiissenii. Ber- 
nnrdin de Saint-Pierre were the instiffators of this revo¬ 
lution, which I regard ns fortunate. 

The secret of the struggle between the CInssies and the 
Itoninnties lies entirely in this quite natural disparity of 
minds. Tor two centuries past, the Lilrrnlur,- of 
has In-hl exelii.sive sway, and s«> the heirs of the eighteentli 
century naturally mistook the only system of literature 
that they knew for the whole of iiternture. Let u.s not 
hlanie them, these defenders of the elnssic! The Literature 
of Ideas, full of facts, closely knit, is part of the genius 
of France. The Profrtxion de foi du vicaire tavoyard, 
('andide, the Dialofjiir de Sylla et d’Fucrate, the Con- 
xiderations sue let causes de la Grandeur el de la Dica- 
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dence des liomaius, tlic Proi'inciali Manon Lescaut^ (HI 
lilas, arc more in the Frcncli spirit than the works of the 
Literature of Iniatzcry. But we owe to this latter the 
poetry of wlneh the two previous centuries had not vrvn 
a suspicion, if we set asi<l<* La Fontaine, Andre ('heiiier 
and Ua<*ine. The Literature of Ifnaj»:ery is in its eradlt^, 
and already includes a number of men M'liose penius is 
incontestable; but, when I see how many the other s<*liool 
includes, 1 believe it to he at the lieiplit rather than in 
the decline of its dmiiinanee over our beautiful tonpue. 
The strupple endc*d, one may say tliat the Itoinantic's have 
not invented new methods, that in the theatre, for in- 
stance, those* who complain of want of action have made 
ani))le use of tlie tirade and the soliloquy, and that we 
have not, so far, either heard the keen and compact dia- 
lopue of Beaumarchais, nor seen npain tlic comedy of 
Molierc, which mu 11 always be based upon reason and 
ideas. Comedy is the enemy of meditation and itnapery. 
M. Hugo has pained enormously in this contest. But 
men of wide reading rcineinhcr the war M*ape(l on M. di’ 
Clmtenubriand. during the Empire; it M*as fully a.s savage, 
and ended sooner because M. de Chateaubriand stood 
alone, without the stipante catcrx*a of M, Hugo, Muthout 
the antagonism of the j)ress, without the support furnished 
to the Hoinantics by the men of genius of England and 
Germany, better knoM'n and better appreciated. 

As for the third school, M'hicli partakes of each of tin* 
other t>vo, it has less chance than they of exciting the 
masses, m'Iio have little taste for the mezco (ermine, for 
composite things, and see in eclecticism an arrangement 
that runs counter to their passions in so far as it calms 
them. France likes to liiul war in everything. In time 
of peace, she is still fighting. Nevertheless, Walter Scott, 
Mndanjc de Staid, Cooper, George Sand seem to me to 

[xi] 
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It.-ivc <listiiKt fiinius. A' for inysolf. I tnkr my stand 
undor tlie b/inncr of literary oclr<'ticism for tlio followiiifr 
nnsim; I do nett believe tin- jtortrnyjil of modern society 
to be possibb- by the severe nn-thod of the literature- of 
the -seventeenth and eiplitcentb e<-nturies. The intreKlnc- 
tion of the dranintie element, of the iinaire. the picture, 
of eleseription. of eiialo^ue, seems to im- indisjieitsablc in 
modern literature. Let us e-emfess frankiv that Oil Wat 


i.s weariseime ns foriii: in the- piling up eif e-vents and ideas 
fliere i.s .somethin;; ste-rile-. The idea. )>ersoniHe-d in a 
< baraete-r. .shi-ws a finer inte lli;;e-nee. Plato e-ast his psyeho- 
bt^neal ethics in the form of <linlo;p>e. 

I.ti ('harlrruxv tie /’artae is of our pe-rieid nml. up to 
Hie present, to my mind, is the inasterpie-ee of the- I.ite-rn- 
ture of Ideas, while M. Be-ylc has made e-onccs.sions in 
it to the two other selmols. whie-h are admissible by fair 
minds and satisfactory to both enmi)s. 

If I have -so long deinye-el, in spite of it.s im))ortnnce. in 
spe-akin;; of this be»ok. you imi.st einde-rstnnd that it wn.s 
diflle-ult for me to acquire a sort of impartiality. Even 
iH)w I am not ee-rlain that I can retain it. so extraordinary, 
after a third, leisurely and timuglilful re-adin;;. do I find 
til is work. 


I can imagine all the- mockery which my admiration 
feir it will provoke. There will he an outcry, of ee>ursr. 
at my infatuation, when I am simply still filled with en¬ 
thusiasm after the pednt at whie-h enthusiasm should have 
elied. Men of imagination, it will be said, eonce-ivc os 
prom|)tly as they forget their affeetion for certain works 
of which the common herd arrogantly nml ironically pro¬ 
test tiint the-y can understand nothing. Simple-minded, 
or even intelligent persons who with their proud gaze 
sweep the surface of things, will say that I amuse myself 
with paradox, that I have, like M. Sainte-Beuve, my chers 
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tuconnus. I am incapablo of compromise with the trutli 
that is all. 


M. Beyle has written a hook in which suhlimitv jrlows 
from chapter after chapter. He has produced, at'an 
when men rarely find monumental .subjects and after hav- 
written a score of extremely intelligent \olumcs, a 
work which can be appreciated only by minds and men 
that are truly .superior. In short, he has written Hu- 
Prhicr up to date, the novel that .Machiavelli would write 
if he were living banished from Italy in the nineteenlli 
eenllirv. 


And so the chief obstacle to tlic renown which .M. Bevie 
deserves lies in the fact that La Chartreuse de Parme can 
find reader.s fitted to enjoy it only among diplomats, min¬ 
isters. observers, the leaders of society, the most distiii- 
giiishcd artists; in a word, among the twelve or fifteen 
hundred pcr.son.s who are at the head of things in Europe. 
Do not be .surprised, therefore, if. in the ten months 
-since this surprising work was published, there has not 
been a .single journalist who has either rend, or under 
stood, or .studied it. who has announced, analysed and 
praised it, who has even alluded to it. I, who, 1 think, 
have some understanding of the matter. I have read it for 
the third time in the last few days: I have found the 
book finer even than before, and have felt in my heart 
the kind of happiness that comes from the opportunity 
of doin^ n frood notion. 


Is it not doing a good action to try to do justice to a 
man of immense talent, who will appear to have genius 
only in the ey< s of a few privileged being.s and whom the 
transcendency of his ideas deprives of that immediate but 
fleeting popularity which the courtiers of the public seek 
and which great soul.s dcspi.se? If the mediocre knew 
tliat they bad a elianee of rai.sing theinsclvc.s to the level 
of the sublime by undcr.standing them. La Chartreuse de 
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]\irm. would liavc as many rradtrs as Clartusa Jlartmce 
Im<1 its Hr^t appcariincc. 

TIurc arc in Aainiration that is mmlo logitiinate hy 
rniiscicncc incffat'K* 1 luTcfon* all tljat I am 

to say In re I a<ltlrt ss to the pure ami noble luarts 
wiu<*h, in spite of lartnin pessiinistie <lc(‘lainations. exist 
in erv country, like iin<lisci)vcrc<l pit iads. ainoii^ the 
families of inimls devoted to tlic worship of art. Has 
not Iminanitv. from ration to i;cm ration, has it not 

here below its constellations of souls, its heaven, its an^pds. 
to use the favourite expression of the ureat Swedish 
}irop)iet. Swedeiibortr, a ehoseii j)i*c»ple for whom true artists 
work and whose juduinents make them reatly to aeeept 
privation, the insolenee of upstarts ami the indillVrence of 
^4>\ <Tninents f 

You will pardon me, I hope, nliat malevolent persons 
will rail louffururs. In the first plaee, I am firmly eon- 
lirned, the analysis of so nirions nml so interesting a 
work as this will >i:iv4* more pleasure to tlie most fastidious 
re/id< r than lie woiihl derive from the unpublislied novel 
whose }>laee it fills. Hesitles, any other eritie would re- 
ipiire at least tliree articles of the length of this, if he 
to adeqnati* explanation of tins novel, 

wliieli often eontains a whole hook in a single pa^\ and 
which cannot hv explained save by a man to whmn tlie 
Norlli of Italy is fairly familiar. Finally, let me assure 
you that, with tlie help of M. lieyle. I am ffoini; to try 
to makt' myself inslruetivc enough to be riad with plcnwure 
to the 4'iid. 

A sister of the Marcheso del Dongo, named Gina, the 
abbreviation of Angelina, whose early character, as a 
voung girl, would have a certain similarity, could an 
Italian woman ever resemble a Frcneliwoman, to the 
elmracter of Madame dc Lignollc in Fauhlax, marries ot 
Milan, against the will of her brother, who wishes to marry 
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her to an ohJ man. noble, rieli anil .^Iilanese. a <-ertnin 
Conte Pietraiura. })Oor and \vitliout a ))eniiv. 

The Conte and Contessa support the Krencli party, and 
are tlie ornament of the Court of Prinee Kut;ene. W'e .are 
in the days of the Kinpfdom of Italy, wlien the store befiins. 

Tile .M.irehe.se dil Don^o. a Milanese attaehed to .Aus¬ 
tria and liiT spy. spends fourteen years waiting; for the 
fall of the Kinperor Napoleon. Moreovi-r. this .Marehese, 
the brother of (iina I*ietranera. doi-s not live at Milan: 
he oceupics bis eastle of Grianta. on the I.ake of Como; 
he there brinjfs up his elder son in the love of .Austria 
and oil sound jirineiples; but he has a younjrer .son. named 
Fabrizio, to whom Signora Pietranera is passionately 
devoted: Fabrizio is a eodet of the family; like Ikt. 
he will be left without a penny in the world. \\’ho is not 
familiar with the fondness of noble hearts for the dis¬ 
inherited.^ Also, she wishes to make somethin^r of him. 
Then, fortunately, Fabrizio is a eharminp boy; she ob¬ 
tains leave to put him to school at .Milan, where, ploying 
truant, she makes him sec soiuethinp' of tlie viceregal 
court. 

Napoleon fulls for the Hrst time. M'hile he is on 
the Island of F21bn, in the course of the reaction at Milan, 
which the Austrians have reoccupied, an insult offered 
to the Annies of Italy in the presence of Pietranera. who 
takes it up. is the cause of his death; he is killed in a 
duel. 

A lover of the Contessa refu.ses to avenge her husband. 
Gina humiliates him by one of those acts of vengeance, 
magnificent south of the Alps, which would be thought 
stupid in Paris. This is her revenge: 

Although she de.spises, in pcHo, thi.s lover who has been 
adoring her at a distance and without reward for the last 
six years, she pays certain attentions to the wretch, anti^ 
when he is in a paroxysm of suspense, writes to him; 
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■ \\ ill you act for oiut- liki' a man of spirit? I’lcasr 
to iiiia^ni- that you havo n«vor known im-. I am, 
witli a totirh of I'Oiiti riipt, your srrv.ant. 

Gixa I*iet»ank»a. 


Thrri. to iiiorcasc still further tin- iK speration of this rich 
man. with his iiii-onu- of two hundred thoiisami lire, she gin- 
ghtatrs (ffitiginnn- is a Milanese \trh lueanirif; «vervthinj 4 
fliat pusses at a ilistanee hetwein a pair of lovers hefore 
they have sp«)k( ii; the verh has its noun: om- is a gitigino. 
It is the tir.st staffe in love). W,ll. she ^rinsinates for 
a luoiiieiit with a tool whom she so<>n al>:in<ioiis| then .she 
retir<-s. with a pension of fifte<n iMinclred frane.s, to a 
third floor npartnunt where all Mdaii of the day conics 
to .see her and admires her. 

Her hrother. the .Marehese. invitr.s her to return to 
tile ancestral easlle on the Lake of Como. She rocs there, 
to see once more and to protect her elmrminpj nephew, 
l ahrizio. to comfort her si.ster-in-law and to plan her own 
future amid tin- sublime seem ry of the I.ake of Como, her 
native soil anil the native soil of this nephew whom she 
has made her .son: she has no ehildren. Fnhrizio. who 
loves Napoleon, learns of his landinfi from the (iiilf of 
diian anil wishe.s to ^o to serve the soverei(rn of his unele 
I'ietranerii. His mother, who. the wife of a rich Marehese 
with an ineome of five lumdied thousand lire, has not a 
penny to eall her own. his aunt Gina, who has nothinif, 
pive him their diamonds: J-abrizin is in their eyes a hero. 

'rile inspired volunteer crosse.s Switzerland.’ arrivi s in 
Paris, takes part in the battle of Waterloo, then returns 
to Italy, where, for Imviiip dabbled in the conspiraey of 
IHlfl apainst the peaec of Kiirope. he is disowned bv his 
father and the Austrian povernment place him on their 
index. For him. to return to Milan would be to enter 
the Spielberp. From this point Fnbrizio, in trouble, perse- 
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cutc'd fc)r his hcroisni. tliis suhliiix- hoy ln-ioiiu-s fvi rvtliinii 
in tlic worJd to Ciina. 

Tilt- Contf-ssa nturns to Milan, slu- obtains n ]>rouiisc 
from Bubria and from the inrn of character whom Austria 
at this period has put in authority there, not to perse¬ 
cute Fabrizio. wlioin. followin-; the advice of an cxtreinelv 
-shrewd Canon, she keeps in conc< alinent at Novara. .Mean- 
wlule. with all these things happening, no monev. Hut 
Gina is of a siihlinie beauty, .she is tlie type of that 
I.oinbard beauty {bcUezza folgorante) which can be real¬ 
ised only at Milan and in the Scala when you see as¬ 
sembled there the thousand beautiful women of I.ombnrdv. 
The events of this troubled life have d« veloped in her the 
most magnificent Italian character: she has intellect, 
shrewdness, the Italian grace, the most charming con¬ 
versation, an astonishing command of herself; in short, 
the Contessa is at one and the same time Madame dJ 
Montcspaii, Catherine de’ Medici, Catherine II. too, if 
you like: the most audacious imlitical genius and the 
most consummate feminine genius, hidden beneath a mar¬ 
vellous beauty. Having watched o%cr her nephew, despite 
the hatred of the elder brother who is jealous of him. 
dispitc the hatred and indiiTercncc of the father, having 
snatched him from the.se perils, having been one of the 
queens of the court of the Viceroy Eugene, ami then 
nothing; all these crises have enriched her natural forces, 
exercised her faculties and UM-akened the in.stincts numbed 
in the depths of her being by her early prosperity, by a 
marriage the joy.s of which have been rare, owing to the 
continual absenee of Napoleon'.s devoted .servant. Every¬ 
one sees or can divine in her the thousand treasures of 
passion, the resources and the refulgence of the most 
perfect feminine heart. 

The old Canon, whom she has .seduced, sends Fabrizio to 
Novara, a smalt town in Piedmont, under the tutelage of 
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a jHiris/i priest. Tliis priest puts a sloj) to the inquiries 
of the j>oliee hy Ins ch seription of Kahrizio: “a yoiiiijrcr 
son wlio ft'els wrontjed l»eeause he is not the el(h‘St.** Wht'ii 
(nt).*u who had ilreatned of I’alirizio s he^'oiuioix aiile-dt* 
canip !<► Napoleon, sees Napohon haiiislied to St. Helena, 
she realises tliat I’ahri/io. Ins name inscribed in the black 
hook of llu* Milanese police , is lost to her for ever. 

During th<' uncertainties winch ))revai)ed throughout 
l’.urop<* at the time of the battle of Waterloo, (iina has 
made tl>e a<'fpiaintance of Conte Mosea (b'lla llovere, the 
MinistiT of tiu* famous Prinee of Parma, Uaiuu'i io-Krnesto 
1 \\ 

I.4*t US (lause at this point. 

('<‘rtainly. after liavinjj read tile book, it is impossible 
not to reeojrnise, in Conte Mosea, the most remarkable 
portrait that anyone eoiild ever make of Prinee Met- 
tirnieli, but of a Mtdternieli transported from the ^reat 
Clianeellory of the Austrian Kinpire to the modest Stale 
of Parma. The Slate of Parma and Krne.slo IV .seem 
to iiH' similarly to he the Dukt* of Mmlena and his lluchy. 
M, lb vie says of Krnesto IV that lie is one of the richest 
Princes in Kurope: the wealth of the Duke of Modena 
is famous. In seekiiifr to avoid personalities tiu* author 
has (xpetubal more in^tnuity than Walter Scott recpiired 
to c*onstruet the plot of Kea#7iefir^/i. Indeed, these two 
.similarities are vajrue enough, outwardly, to be denied, and 
so real inwardly that the well-informed reader cannot be 

^ c I a» so cxnU«'H the subHini* ebnr- 
actrr of the I’riiiu- Minister of the Stale of Parma that 
it is doubtful whellier Prince Mctternich be so preat a 
man as Mosea. althoupli the heart of timt cclebrnted states¬ 
man does offer, to those who know his life well, one or 
two exatnples of passions of a eoinpass at least equal to 
that of Mosea’s. It is not slandering the Austrian Min¬ 
ister to believe liini eapable of all the secret greatnesses 
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of Mosca, As for what Mo^ca is tlirouffhout the hook, 
ns for tile conduct of the man wlmin Ginn rr*xards as the 
jjreatest diplomat in Italy, it took j;cnius to create tlie 
iruidents. the events and the innumernhle and recurrinj; 
plots in the midst of whieli this immense i har;u ter un¬ 
folds. All that M. de Metternich has done during his 
lonj; career is rmt more extraordinary than what voii 
see (lone l>y Mose.i. When one comes to think that the 
author has invented it all. ravelled all the plot and then 
unravelled it. as tliinps do ravel and unravel themselves 
at a eourt. the most darin«; mind, a mind to which the 
conception of ideas is a familiar process, is left dazed, 
stupefied before so liiijje a task. As for mvself. I suspect 
some literary Aladdin’s-lamp. To have dared to put on 
the stage a tiian of the genius and force of M. de (’hoiseul, 
Potemkin, M. de Metternich. to create him. to justifv the 
creation by the actions of the ereaturt: hitiiself. to make 
iiim move in an environment wbieb is ap))ropriate to liiin 
and in which hi.s faculties have fidl play, is tin- work not 
of a man but of a fairy, a wizard. Bear in mind that the 
most skilfully complicated plots of Walter Scott do not 
arrive at the admirable simplicity which prevails in the 
recital of these events, .so numerous, so ihickli/ fuliarfed, 
to borrow the famous expression of Diderot. 

II ere is the portrait of Mosea. We are in 181(J, re¬ 
member. 

■‘He might have been forty or forty-6ve; he had slronglv 
marked features, with no trace of self-importance, and a 
.simple and light-hearted manner which told in his favour; 
he would have looked very well indeed, if a whim on the 
part of his Prince had nut obliged him to wear powder 
on his hair a.s a proof of his soundnc.ss in politics.” 

And so the powder which M. dc Metternich wears, and 
which softens a face already so gentle, is justified in Mosca 
by the will of his master. In spite of tlie prodigious 
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r tYorls of M. Hcvl(\ who, on pajjc after page, naturalises 
in this State inarvelloiis inMntions U> <leci*i\< hi> rea<ier 
and Minit the point of iiis allusions, tlie mind i^ at Modena 
and will on no aeeount eonsent to riniain .it Parma. \\’ho- 
i vt r lias seen, known, iiu*t M. <le Metternith. thinks that 
he li< ars him s})eakinfr through tin* month of Mosea. lends 
Mosea his voice and cdotlies !uiu in his manners. Al¬ 
though. in tile hook, Krnesto I\’ dies, and the Dnki* of 
Mod(Oia is still li>*in^. one is often n'lnindid of that 
Prinee .to notorious for hix xrvt ritirx, which the /Jhero/.r 
of Milati callr/l cruel firs. Siieh are the expressions nsed 
hy the aiitlior in .spenkinp of the Prinee of I’arma. 

In thi‘s<* twti portraits, lutfun with a satirical intention, 
there is, however, nothing that can Mound, nothing that 
reeks of vengeance. Althotigh M. Hcyle has no cause to 
thank M. de Mettornieh, M*ho refused him his rxnjuatur 
for the’ 'rrieste Consulate, and although the Duke of Mo¬ 
dena has never been able to look with pleasure on the author 
of Ifomc^ Xaplrx rt FlorrucCt of the Profurnailrx en Home, 
and of certain other works, these two figures are portrayed 
with great taste and the utmost proj>ricty. 

This is Nvhat, no doubt, oceiirred during the actual work 
of these two creations. Carried away bv the enthusiasm 
nt-ccssnry to liiin who Imndlfs olny nml scnlpt-l. tin- hrnsh 
nntl ooloiirs, the jM'n and th<* trcnsiircs of innn's moral 
nature. M. Heyle, who had started out to depiet a little 
<ourt in Italy and a diplomat, endeil with the type PiiiNCt: 
nn{l the type Phimk Ministeh. The reseinhianee. heg\jn 
with the fantasy of n .satirical mind, ceased where the 
genius of the arts appeared to the artist. 

Thi.s convention of ma.sks once admitted, the render, 
keenly interesUj, accepts the ndmirnhle Italian scene 
which the author paints, the town and all the buildings 
nccessory to his story, which, in many places, has tlic 
magical quality of nn Oriental tale. 
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This lon^ parenthesis was indispensable. Let us eon- 
tiniie. 

Mosca is smitten with love, but with a love immense, 
eternaL boundless, for Gina, absolutely like M. de Met- 
ternieh and his I-eykani. He lets her. at the risk of 
compromising himself, have the latest diplomatic news be 
fore anyone else. The presence at Milan of this Minister of 
the State of Farina is perfectly accounted for later on. 

To give you an idea of this famous Italian love, I must 

relate to vou a distinetlv curious incident. On their d(‘- 
* « 

parture, in 1799. the Au.strian.s saw as tl)ey left Milan, 

on the Bastion, a certain Contessa B-nini who was 

driving with a Canon, both heedless of revolutions and 
war: they were in love. The Bastion is a inagniticent 
avenue which .starts from the Eastern Gate (Porta Uenza) 
and corre.spond.s to the Chainjis-Elysecs in l^aris, with 
thi.s slight dilferenec that on the left extends tlie Duomo. 
^*tl)at mountain of gold transmuted into marble," a.s Francis 
11, who had a gift of expression, called it; and on the 
right the .snowy fringe, the sublime cha.sins of tlic Alps. 
On their return in 1811 the first thing the Austrians saw 
w'as the Contessa and the Canon, sitting in the same ear^ 
riage and saying, perliaps, the same things, at the same 
point on the Bastion. I have seen, in that <*ity, a young 
man who became ill if he went more than a certain number 
of streets away from the hou.se of his mi.stress. When 
a woman give.s an Italian sensations, he ncV4*r leaves her. 

"In .spite of his frivolous air and his polished manners, 
Afosea," says M. Beyle, "was not blessed with a soul of 
the French type; he could not forget the things tliat an- 
noytfd him. When there wa.s a thorn in his pillow', he 
would blunt it by repeated stabbings of his throbbing 
limbs." This .superior man guesses the superior mind of 
the Contessa, he falls in love with her to the point of be¬ 
having like a schoolboy. 
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‘’After all/' the Minister said to 
only be inj; incapable of indul^in^ in 


himself, ’’old ape is 
these delicious timidi¬ 


ties/’ 


'riie Contessa one evening remarks tlie fine, benevolent 
paze of Mosca. (The gaze with which M. de Metternich 
would deceive the Deity.) 

”At Parma/' she savs to him, ‘‘if vou were to look like 
that, vou would give them the hope tliat they miglit escape 
hanging/* 

In the end the diplomat, having realised how essential 
this woman is t«i his hap))iness, atid aft<*r thr<‘e months 
of in%vard struggle, arrives with three different plans, de¬ 
vised to secure his happiness, and makes her agfic to the 


wisest of tiuin. 

In Mcesen's eyes, Fnhrizio is a child: the excessive in¬ 
terest which the Contessa takes in her nephew seems to 
Idm one of those rlecihu* matvrnHirs which, until love comes 
to reign tljere, luguite the hearts of noble-hearted women. 

Mosea, unfortunately, is married. .Veeonlingly he brings 

to Milan the Duen Sanseverina-Taxis, Pet me, in this 

analysis, introduce a few* <piotations which will give you 

(xaniples of tlu* vivicl, free, sometimes faulty stylo of 

M, Hevle. and will t^nnhle me to make invself be reail with 
• # 

phasure. 

I'he Duen is a handsome little old man of sixty-eight, 
dapple-grey, very polished, very neat, imuicnsoly rich, hut 
not (]uite ns noble as he ought to have been. Apart from 
tins, the Duea is by no means an absolute idiot, say.s the 
Conte; **he get.s his clothes and wigs from Paris, lie is not 
the sort of man who would do anything ilclihcrotrhf mean, 
he seriously believes that honour consists in having a Grand 
( ordon, and ho is ashamed of Ids riches. Me w*ants an 
Embassy. Marry him, he will give yon n hundred thou¬ 
sand seiidi, a tnagnifieent jointure, his palaszo and the 
most superb existence in Parma. On these conditions^ I 
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make tlie Prince appoint him Ambassador, he will have 
his Grand Cordon, and he will .start the day after his 
marria^; you become Duchessa Sanseverina, and we live 
happilv. Everything is settled with the Duca. who will 
be made the happiest man in the world by our arrange¬ 
ment: he will never shew his face again in Parma. If this 
life does not appeal to you. I have four hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, I hand in my resignation and we go and live 
at Naple.s.” 

“Do you know that what you and your Duca arc pro¬ 
posing is highly immoral?” says the Contessa. 

“No more immoral than what is done at every court,” 
the Minister answers. "Absolute Power has this advan¬ 
tage, that it justifies everything. Every year we .shall 
be afraid of a 1793. and everything that can reduce that 
fear will be suj>remely moral. You shall hear the speeches 
I make on the subject at my receptions. The Prince has 
consented, and you will have a brother in the Duca, who 
has not dared to hope for such a marriage, which saves 
his face; he thinks himself ruined because he lent twenty- 
five napoleons to the great Fcrrantc Palla, a Republican, 
a poet and .something of a genius, whom wc have sentenced 
to death, fortunatelj’ in his absence.” 

Gino accepts. We next .see her Duchessa Sanseverina- 
Taxis, astonishing the court of Parma by her alTability, 
by the noble serenity of her mind. Her house is the most 
attractive in the town, she reigns there, she is the glory 
of this little court. 

The portrait of Ernesto IV, his reception of the 
Duchessa, her introduction to each iiiciiiber in turn of the 
Reigning House, all these details are marvels of wit. de])th, 
succinctness. Never have the hearts of Princes, Ministers, 
courtiers and women been so depicted. The reader will 
find it hard to lay the book down. 

When the Duchessa’s nephew fled from Austrian perse- 
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cutioii nntl wns on liis way from the Lake of Coaio to 
Novfira under the proleetion of his eonfessor and t!»e 
pari'li priest, he met Fnhio Conti, Gcnernl of tlic Annies 
of tlie State of I’anna. one of the most curious fiffuros of 
this court and 4>f tlie hook, a peneral who thinks of iiotli- 
iiiff hut whether His Iliphncss's soldiers ought to have 
seven buttons on their uniform or nine; hut tins comic 
general jiossesses an entrancing daughter, Clelia Conti. 
Fnhri'/.ic» ami Clelia. l)nlh trying to escape from the police, 
have exelianged a few words. Clelia is the most beautiful 
creature in Piirmn. As .soon as the Prince sees the etfect 
])rodueed in his court by the Sanseverinn, he thinks of 
counter-halaneing that beauty by bringing Clelia to light. 
A great dilhculty! Girls are not received at court: he 
ther<-forc has her created a Canoness. 

The Prince has of course a mistres.s. One of his weak¬ 
nesses is to n}ie I.ouis XIV. So, to be in the picture, he 
has provid««l himself with a l.a Vallidrc, one Contessa 
Ralhi, who ilips her lingers into every money-bag, and 
is not forgotten when any government eontraet is made. 
Krnesto IV would be in d«’spair if the Balbi were not 
.slightly grasping: the scandalous fortune of his inistrc.ss 
is a sign of royal power. He is lucky, the Contes.sa i.s a 
miser! 

"She received me," the Duehessa tells Mosea. "a.s though 
.she expeeteil me to give her a huoua mancia (a tip).” 

Hut. t«i the great grief of F.rnesto IV. the Contessa, 
who has no hrnins, ennnot he compared for a moment to 
the Duehessa; this hniniliates him. a flr.st source of irri¬ 
tation. His mistress i.s thirty, and a model of Italian 
lefiffintiria. 

"Slie had still the finest eyes in the world and the most 
graceful little hands; * hut her skin was netted with eount- 

' Si> Italenc, rending ;)e/ife« vtnSn* \f$ plu» gnteietuf. 
Stendhal’s words are f-r pelite# riiine«, and he makes the lady a 
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less fine little wrinkles whieh made lier look like a young 
grandinotlier. As she was obliged to smile at everything 
the Prince said, and sought to make him think, by this 
ironical smile, that she understood him, Conte Mosea used 
to sav that these suppressed yawns had in course of time 
|)rodueed her wrinkles. 

The Duehessa parries the first blow aimed at her by 
His Highness by making a friend of Clclia, who, for- 
tunatelv, is an innocent creature. From motives of policy, 
tile Prince allows to exist at Parma a sort of Party, called 
Liberal (God knows what .sort of Liberals!). A Liberal 
is a man who has the great men of Italy. Dante, Machiavclli, 
Petrnrch, Leo X painted welcoming Monti on a ceiling. 
This passes as an epigram against the power which has 
no longer any great men. This Liberal Party has as its 
chief a Marchesa Raversi, an ugly and mischievous woman, 
as irritating as an Opjiosition. I'abio Conti, the General, 
belongs to this Party. The Prince, who hangs agitators, 
has his reasons for allowing a Liberal Party. 

Lrnesto IV rejoices in a Laubardemont, his Fiscal Gen¬ 
eral or Chief Ju.sticc, named Kassi. This Rassi, full of 
natural intelligence, is one of the most horribly comic or 
eomicallv horrible personages that can be imagined: he 
laughs and has people hanged, he makes a game of his 
justice. He is necessary, indispensable to the Prince. 
Rassi is a blend of Fouche, Fouquicr-Tinville, Merlin, 
'I’riboulet and Scapin. You call the Prince a tyrant-, he 
says that this is eonspirney and he hangs you. He has 
alreadv hanged two Liberals. Since this execution, no¬ 
torious throughout Italy, the Prince, who is brave when 
on the field of battle and has led arroic.s, the Prince, 
though a man of spirit, lives in fear. This Rassi becomes 
something terrible, he attains to gigantic proportions while 

Marcliosn. Balzac’s quotations are not, as a rule, textuiiUy ac¬ 
curate, but his analysis of the story is admirable. C. K. S. M. 
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still rrmaininp jrrotcsqiir: lu* rmhodios all tin* justice of 
this little State. 

And now for the inevitable effects at court of tiu* 
Durhessa's triumphs. The Conte anil the Duehe.ssa, that 
pair of cajoles coped in thi.s liny eopitaL soon hepin to 
offend the Prince. Iti the first place the Duchessa is sin¬ 
cerely attaelied to the C'onte, the Conte is more in love 
every day, an<l this happiness irritates a bored Prince. 
Mosca*s tali*nts are indispensable to tlie Cabinet of Parma. 
Hanuc<‘io b'rnesto ainl his Minister are attached to one 
another like the Siamese twins. Indited, tliov have between 
tlu*m conlrivrtl the inipossihlc plnn ("ini|»ossilili‘'' is n 
rln-torii-Jil pnc-niition on M. Bryir’s port) of inakini; n 
sinfiK' State of Nortlurii It.ily. HencJitli liis iimsk «)f 
nb.solutisin. the I’riiiee is intripninp to lu'conie the Sover- 
ri^fn of this ('onstitutioiml Kincdoiii. He is iivinjj of enw 
to /ip«* I.ouis XVIII. to ^ive n C'lmrter nii<l Two Cli-nniher 
govermnent to Northern It.ily. He regnr<ls himself ns n 
great |iolitieinii. he hns his anihition: he redeems in his 
own eyes his suhordinnte position hv this plnn witli which 
Mosen is fully nequninteil: he lins control of his treasiirv! 
Tin* more not'd he hns of Mosen nnd the more lie recognises 
his Minister's tnh-nt, the more reasons there nre in the 
depths of this princely heart for nn uneonfessed jenlousy. 
Life nt court is boring, nt the palazzo Snnseverina it is 
nnmsing. WhnI means reiimin to him of demonstrating his 
power to himsolf.i* The ehnnee of tormenting his .Minister. 
And he torments him cruelly! The Prineo trios first of all. 
in a friendly M-ny. to secure the Duches.sn as hi.s mistress, 
she refuses; there are blows to self-esteem the elements 
of M-hieh may easily he guessed from this brief analysis. 

Prince reaches the stage of wishing to 
attack his Minister through the Duehessa, and he then 
seeks out ways of making her suffer. 

All this part of the novel is of a remarkable literary 
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solidity. Tliis painting lias the magnitude of a 
fifty feet by thirty, and at the same time the manner, 
the execution is Dutch in its minutene.ss. \Vc come to 
the drama, and to a drama the most coinjiKte. the most 
gripping, the strangest, the truest, the most profoundly 
cxplored in the human heart that has ever been invented, 
but one that has existed, undoiihtedly. at many p<riods. 
and will reappear at c<mrts where it will be enacted again, 
as Louis XIII and Ilichelicu. as Francis II and I’rince 
Mctternich, as Louis X\’, the du Harry and M. de Clioiseul 
have enacted it in the past. 

The jirospect which, in thi.s new setting, has most at 
tracted the Duebessa is that of the possibility of making 
n career for her hero, for tliis child of her heart, for 
Fahrizio her nephew. Fabrizio will owe his fortune to the 
genius of Mosca. The love which she has conceived for 
the child she continues to feel for the voutli. I mav t<-l) 
you now, beforehand, that this love is to become later on. 
at first without Gina's knowledge, then consciously, a 
pa.ssion that will reach the sublime. Nevertheless she will 
always be the wife of the great diplomat, to whom she 
will never have committed any other act of infidelilv than 
that of the passionate impulses of her heart towards this 
young idol; she will not deceive this man of genius, she 
will alway.s make him happy and j)roiJ«l; she will make 
him aware of her least emotions, he will endure the most 
l)orriblc rages of jealousy, and will never have any grounds 
for complaint. 'I'he Duchcs.sa will be frank, artless, sub¬ 
lime, resigned, moving as a play of Shakespeare, beauti¬ 
ful as poetry, and the mo.st .severe reader will have no 
fault to find. I doubt if any poet has ever solved such a 
|)roblcm with as much felicity a.s has M. Bevlc in this 
hold work. The Duehessa is one of those magnificent 
statues which make us at once adoiirc the art that created 
them and inveigh against Nature which is so sparing of 
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Muh models. Ciina. when vou hnve read tlie hook, will 
rttnain hrfort* vour eves like a sublime statue: it will be 
Tuitlier the Wnus do Milo, nor the V'enus de* Medici; it 
will he Diana with the voluj)tuousness of with the 

suavity of Raj)haers N irpins, and the moveinrnt of Italian 
jiassion. Above all, there is nothing French in the I)u- 
elu'ssa. ^'es, the I’renehinan who has modelled, chiselled, 
wrought this niarhle, has left nothing on it of his native 
soil. ('orinnt\ you must realise, is a miserable sketch cotn- 
)>ared Mith tliis livinp, ravishing creature. You will find 
luT preal, intc lleetiial, passionate, always true to life, and 
yet the author has 4*a re fully eoiun^aled her sensual aspect. 
'Fherc is not in the work a sinple word that can make 
om- think of the pleasures of love or can ins|nre them. 
.Mflmupli the Diiehessa, Mosea, Fnbrizio, the Prince and 
Ills son, ClcHa, althnuph the book and its rhnraeters arc, 
ill thrir dilTerrnt ways, passion with all its furies; al- 
thonph it is It;ily as it is, with its shrewdness, its dissimu¬ 
lation, its eunniiip, its eoolncss, its tenacity, its higher 
policy in every eonnexion, hn Chartreutr dr Par me is more 
ehaste tlian the most jiuritanical of the novels of Walter 
Scott, To make a noble, inajestie, almost irreproachable 
eharaeter of a duehess wlio makes a Mosea happv, and 
keeps nothing from him, is not that a inasterpicee of fiction? 
'rile I^hrdrc of Uaeine, that sublime creation of the Freneli 
stage, wliieh Jansenism <lid not venture to eoiulctun, is not 
NO heaiitifiil, nor so complete, nor so animated, 

\\\‘ll, at the moment when everything is smiling on the 
Dueliessa, when she is amusing herself with this court life 
>ehere a sudden storm is always to be feared, when she is 
most triiderly ntt/iehed to the Conte, who, literally, is mad 
witli happiness; when he has the patent and receives the 
honours of Prime Minister jvhich come very near to those 
pan! to the Sovrreitjn himself^ she say.s to Inin one dnv: 
“And Fabrizio?” 
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The Conte then offers to obtain for Ikt. from Austria, a 
pardon for this dear nepliexv. 

“But, if he is Munewhat superior to the younjr men 
who ride their Kiifrlisli thoroughbreds about the streets of 
Milan, what a life, at eighteen, to be doing nothing witli 
no prospect of ever having anything to do! If,'* says 
Mosca, ‘’heaven hod endowed him with a real passion, were 
it only for angling, I should respect it; hut M'hat is In¬ 
to do at Milan, even after he has obtained his j)ardon:'’ 

“1 should like him to he an officer,says the Ducliessn. 

“Would you advise a Sovereign,’* says Mosea, “to entrust 
a post which, at a given date, may he of some importance, 
to a young man who has shown enthusiasm, who, from 
Como, has gone to join Napoleon at M'aterlou? .A del 
Dongo cannot be a inercliant, nor a barrister, nor a doetor. 
You will cry out in protest, but you will come in tlie end 
to agree with roe. If Fabrizio M’islics it, he can quickly 
become Archbishop of Parma, one of the highest dignities 
in Italy, and from that (Cardinal. We have hod at Parma 
three del Dongo Archbishops, the Cardinal who wrote a 
hook in sixteen-something, Fabrizio in 1700 and Ascanio 
in 1750. Only> shall I remain Minister long enough ^ 
That is the sole objection/^ 

After two months spent in discussion, the Duchessa, 
defeated on every point by tlu* Conte's observations, and 
rendered desperate by the precarious position of a younger 
.son of a Milanese family, utters one day this |)rofound 
Italian saying to her friend: 

'*l*rove to me again that every other career is impossible 
for Fabrizio/' 

The Conte prove.s it. 

The Duchessa, susceptible to the thought of fame, secs 
no other way of .salvation, here below, for her dear Fabrizio, 
than the Church and its high dignities, for the future of 
Italy lies in Rome, and nowhere else. To anyone who 
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liAs >hic)i<'<l UaIv canfiillv, it is clear that the unitv of 

• • • 

uovrrninrTit in that country, that its nationality will never 
' • » 

lu re cstahlj*'lic<l save l)y the hand of a Sixtus W The 

• 

Po|M’ alone has tlie power to >tjr and to reconstitute Italy. 
.\nd so we see witli what pains the .Vustriari court has 
Matched, for the last thirty years, the elections of lh>pes, 
what a^< d iml>eeiles she lias allowed to don the 'I'riple 
( rown. **Perish ('atholieism sooner than iny domination !*' 
MTins t«) Ilf litT iniitto. Misrrly Austria would 

sjifiid a million to j)r«-v<nt tin- iKction of a Pop*- with 
I ri'iuli i«l*as. .\n<l tlu-n. if soiiu' fiiw Italian gonius «'m- 
|ilt>V((l siillificnt dissimulation to ])ut on the white cassock, 
hr niii'lit <lii- likf (langanrlli. 'I'liirr |)frlmj>s is to he 
tiMind the secret of the rifusals of the Court of Uonic. 


vliicli has not chosen to accept tlic invigorating potion, the 
elixir <»lTered to it by men of tine ecclesiastical genius 
from I-'ranei-; IJorgia would not have failed to make them 
lake their seat aimmg his dev«)te<l C'arclinals. The author 
of the Bidi In corna Domini wotdd have understood the 
great (talliean idea. Catholic Denmeraev, ho would have 
adnpteil it to the circuinstanees. M. tie I.ainennais. that 
fallen angel, would not then, in his Breton obstinacy, have 
ahandotied the ('ntholie, Aptislolie and Homan Church, 

Si) the Duohessa adopts this plan of the Conte. In this 
great woman there is, as in great politicians, a moment of 
luieertaiiity, of he.sitation before a plan; but she never 
goes baek upon her resolutions. The Dtiehe.ssa is always 
right in wishing what she has wished. Her persistency, 
that strong quality of her imperious character, imparts an 
iletnent of terror to all the sccnc.s of this fertile drama. 

Nothing could he more cle\'cr than the initiation of 
I nhri/.io into his future destiny. The lovers display to 
Fnbrizio the chances of his life. Fabrizio, a boy of aston¬ 
ishing intelligence, grasps everything at once and has a 
vision of the tiara. The Conte doe.s not pretend to make 
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a priest of liim of the sort one sees everywhere in Italv, 
Fahrizio is a jrreat {rentlenmn, he can remain perfeetlv 
ignorant if it seems good to him. and will none the less 
become Archbishop. Falirizio refuses to l<ad the life of 
the caffe, he has a horror of poverty, and realises that 
he cannot be a soldier. When he speaks of going and 
becoming an American citizen (we are in J817). he has 
explained to him the dulness of life in America, without 
.sn)artnc.s.s, without musit% untliout love alfairs. without war. 
the cult of the god Dollar, and the respect due to artisans, 
to th<* masses who by their votes decide evervtliing. Fabrizio 
has a horror of rnobocracy. 

At the voice of the great diplomat, who shows him 
life as it really is, the young man's illusions take Hight. 
He liad not urider.stood what is incompreheiisihle to young 
people, the "‘Surtout pas de zHeF^ of M. de Tallevrand. 

"Heincinher/' Mosca .says to him, ’‘that a proclamation, 
a caprice of the heart Hings the enthusiast into the bo.>om 
i>{ tlie party opposed to liis own future sympathies.'* 

U'hat a phrase! * 

The instructions given by the Minister to the neophyte 
who is to return to Parma only as a Mmisignore, in violet 
stockings, and whom he sends to Naple.s to complete his 
studies with letters of rceoinmendation to the Arehbi.shop 
tliere. one of his clever friends; tlic.se instructions, given 
in the Duehes-sa's drawing-room, during a game of eard-s, 
are admirable, A single (juotation will show you the fine¬ 
ness of the perceptions, the science of life which the author 
gives to this great character. 

‘'Believe or not, as you choose, what they teach you, 
hut never raise ant/ ohjeclion. Imagine that they are 

» What a phrase, indeed. But it is the Duchessn, not Mosca, 
who gives this advice to Fabrizio, at Piacciuu, and it is the party 
^^opposite to the one lie bos served all his life*^ tliat he Is to be 
Hung into. C. K. S. M. 
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tcacliin^ yc»u the rules of the of u*l>ist; would you 

rnisr any ohi<'<*tion to the rules of whist? Aiul oiue you 

kn< VN and lund adojited those rules, would you not wish 

to win." Do not fall into the >‘nlgar habit of sjuakin^ 

with horror i»l \’i»ltairt . Dide rot, UavnaJ and all those 

* 

linrrlirniru jl I'rciu-lnin-ii «ho li.-nc hrou^ht us th.it foolish 
ffovrmnu'iit hy Two Chiunhers. S|u-ak of tlu'in with l 
('film irony, thvy nr«' ])«oj)I«- wlio havr loiijj sinc-i- boon 
r«fut«(l. You will b»- forijivtii ii littk* amorous intriiruc. 
if it is «|oiii- in tiu- jjropor way. hut tiu-y wouhl taki* note 
of yotir ohj«'<-tions: age stifles intri^ie but eneournjres 
doubt, llelii've everytbiii>r, do not yielii to the temptation 
to shine; be morose: diseernin^ eyes will see your elever- 
ness in yours and it will he time enough to be wiltv when 
you are an Arrlibisbop!” 

The astonisliinp and fine supi-riority of Mosea is never 
Inekinff, either in action or in speeeb; it makes this book 
one ns pr«)found. from pn^e to pajre, ns the Masimit of 
I.a Hoebefoueauld. .\iid observe that their passion lends 
the Conte and Duehessn to make mistakes, they arc obliged 
to briiiif their talent into play to atone for them. To 
another man who hn<l consulted him. the Conte would have 
explained the misfortunes that would await him at Parma 
after the death of Krneslo IV. But liis passion has made 
him eomplctely blind to bis own interests. Talent alone 
ean make yoji discover this poignant touch of comedy for 
yourself. Great politicians are nothing more, after all, 
than equilibrists who, if they do not take care, see their 
finest edifice come crashing to the ground. Richelieu was 
only saved from hi.s peril, on the Day of the Dupes, hy 
the broth of the Queen Mother, who refused to go to 
Saint-Germain without having taken the lait dr poulr 
which preserved her coinplexlon. The Ducliessa and Mo.sca 
live by u perpetual expenditure of all their faculties; and 
so the reader who follows the .spectacle of their life is 
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kept in a trance, tliroufrh ciiaptcr after cliaj>t<r, so well 
are tlic ditfioultics of tliis existence set before liini, so 
cleverly arc they explained. Finally, let us note well, tliesc 
crises, these terrible scenes are woven into the substance 
of the book: the flowers arc not stitched on, tliev are of 
the .sami* substance as the rest. 

'\Yc must keep our love secret,** the Duchessa says 
sadly to her 1 over, on tlic d/iv on wliich she lins ffucssed 
tlial liis with tlic Prince lias b<-jriin. 

\\'lien, to outact iiis acting, she lets Ernesto IV gatlicr 
tliat she is only nioderately in love witli tlic Conte, she 
gives him a duy of happiness; but the Prince is shrewd, 
he secs sooner or later that he has been tricked. And his 
disappointment adds violence to tlic storm hroiiglit about 
by her ill-wisliers. 

'riiis great work eoiild not have been conceived or ex¬ 
ecuted save by a man of fifty, in the full vigour of his 
age and in the maturity of all his talents. One sce.s jjer- 
fection In every detail. The character of the Prince is 
drawn by the hand of a master, and is, as 1 have told 
you, The Prince. One conceives him admirably, as a man 
and as sovereign. This man might be at the head of the 
Russian Empire, he would be capable of ruling it, he 
would be great; but the man would remain what he is, 
liable to vanity, to jealousy, to pa-ssion. In the seventeenth 
century, at Ver.sailles, he would be Louis XIV and M’ould 
avenge himself on the Duchessa, as did Louis XIV on 
Fouquet. Criticism can find no fault in the grcatc.st or in 
the smallest character; they arc all wimt they ought to he. 
There is life and especially the life of courts, not drawn 
in caricature, as Hoffmann has tried to draw it, but seri¬ 
ously and ironically. Finally, tbi.s book explains to vou 
admirably all that Louis XIIFs camarilla made Richelieu 
.suffer. This work applied to vast interests like those of 
the cabinet of Louis XIV, of Pitt's cabinet, of Napoleon's 
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cahuut or of tlu- Unssinii oohiin t. would ha%'e been im¬ 
possible owin-r to the prolixities ami explanations which 
so many veiled interests would have required; whereas 
you iret a eoiiiprehensivi* view of the Slate of I’arnm; 
and I’arina < nahles you to understand, mutnto nomine, the 
intrifrues of the most exalted eoiirl. Tlun^s were like this 
under the liorpa Pope, at the court of Tiberius, at the 
court of Philip II : they must h.- like this also at the court 

l.et us enter into the terrible Italian <lraiua which has 
been slowly and lofrieally pre]»nrin<» itsilf in a eharmintt 
manner. I spare you tlie details of the court and its orijci- 
nal fifrnres; the Princess who thinks it her duty to he un- 
hnpp\ . Ixeaust th<- Prince has his Poinpailimr; the Heir 
.\pparent who is k« pt cap-d; tlie Princess Isottn. the 
Chamberlain, the Minister of the Interior, the governor 
of the Citadel, Kahio Conti. One cannot afford to take 
the least thinj; lijrhtly. If. like the Duehessa. Pahrizio 
and Mosca, you accept the court t»f Parma, yon ]>lay your 
paine of whist and your interests are at stake. M’hen the 
Prime Minister thinks that he has fallen from power, he 
says quite seriously: 

"When onr fiuests have ijoiie. we ran decide on a way of 
hnrrieadinjf ourselves for the night; the best plan would 
he to set off while they're dancing for your place at Sacca, 
by the Po. from where in twenty minutes one can get 
into Austria." 


Indeed the Duehessa. the Minister, every Parmesan sub¬ 
ject Is liable to end his days in the citadel. 

When the Prince confc.sscs his desires to the Duehessa 
and she in reply asks him; 

"How should we. ever look Mo.sca in the face again, 
that man of genius and heart?" 

*T have thought of that.” snys the Prince: "wo should 
never look him in the face again! The citadel waits." 
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The Sanseverina docs not fail to repeat this saying to 
Mosea, who puts liis alTairs in order. 

Four years elapse. 

'I'he Mini.ster. who has not allowed Fabrizlo to come 
to Parma during these four years, permits him to reappear 
there when the Pope has created him .Monsigiiore. a kind 
of dignity which entitles liim to wear violet stockings. 
Fabrizio has nobly answered the expectations of his po¬ 
litical master. .At Naples he has had mistresses, he has 
had the passion for aroha?olog>'. he has sold his horses 
to make excavations, he has behaved well, he has aroused 
no jealousy, he may become Pope. What delights him 
most about hi.s return to Parma is the thought of being 
delivered from the attentions of the charming Duchessa 

'J'A-. Ilis governor, who has made him an <diicated 

man. receives a Cross and a pension. Fabrizio's first ap¬ 
pearance at l*arma. hi.s arrival, his various presentations 
at court, form the highest comedy of manners, character 
and intrigue that one can read anywhere. .At more than 
one point, the better class of reader will lay down this 
book on his tabic to say to bim.self: 

“Heavens! How good this i.s. how exquisitely arranged, 
how deep !’* 

He will meditate upon words like the following, for 
instance, upon which Princes ought to meditate well for 
their own good: People with brains icho are horn on the 
throne or at the foot of it soon lose all fineness of touch; 
they proscribe, in their immediate circle, freedom of con¬ 
versation which seems to them coarseness, they refuse to 
hole at anything but masks and pretend to judge the 
beauty of complexions; the amusing part of it is that they 
imagine their touch to be of the ^nest. 

Here begin the Duchessa’s ingenuous passion for Fn- 
brizio, and Mosca’s torments. Fabrizio is a diamond that 
has lost nothing by being polished. Gina, who had sent 
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liim U) N;»i>lrs a cU vil uuxy-cnrv yaun<j rou^li-rider, whose 
\\OT i Mliip sct inril h> In an inliiTcnt part of his person, sees 
him miw with a nolile aiitJ eonHdent hrarinj; before stran- 
niul in private the same lir(‘ of youth. 

"'I’his nephew/' Mosea tells his mistress, inaile to 

adttrn all the exalted posts/’ Hut the ^reat diplomat, at- 
ti ntive at first to l*'ahri/io. turns tt> look at the Dvii'hrssn 
and notieos n curious look in her cffcs. "I am in my fifties/* 


lie relleits, 

'riiO Diieliessa is so ha)»])y that .she does not ijtve the 
(’onle a thoof^dit. 'Fliis profound effect, made on .Mosca 
hy a single glance* is irremediable. 

\\’lien Hanueeio-Krnisto IV guesses that the aunt loves 
the nephew a little more warmly than the laws of eon- 
sanguinity permit, wliich at Parma is incest, ho is at the 
pinnacle, of ]mp|>iness. lie writes his Minister an anony¬ 
mous letter on the subject. When he i.s sure that Mosca 
has r(*a<i it, he sends for him, without giving him time to 
c'all first on the Diiehe.ssa, and keeps him on the rack 
throughout a conversation full of princely friendliness and 
hypocrisy. Certainly the pangs of love causing a fine 
heart to bleed always make an effective scene; but this 
heart is Italian, this is the heart of a man of genius, and 
I know nothing that grips me so ns the chapter on Mosea/s 
jealousy. 

Fabrir.io does not love his aunt; he adores her as an autit, 
she inspires no longing in him a.s a woman; nevertheless* 
in their conversations, a gesture, a word may make youth 
bri'ak out, the least thing may then make his aunt leave 
Parma, because riches, honours are nothing to her who* 
once already, before the eyes of all Milan, ha.s managed 
to live on a third floor, with an income of fifteen hundn^ 
francs. The future Arehbishop sees an abyss open before 
him. The Prince is as happy as a king, while waiting for 
a catAHtrophe to destroy the private happiness of his dear 
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iSIinister. Mosca. the great Mosca, weeps like a cliild. 
The prudenee of this dear l-'ahrizio. who understands 
Mosca and understands his aunt, prevents any disaster. 
The Monsignore makes himself fall in love with a little 
Marietta, an actre.ss of the lowest grade, a eolumhine who 
has her harlequin, a certain Giletti. formerly one of Na¬ 
poleon’s dragoons, and a fencing master, a man horril>le 
in mind and body, who devours Marietta, beats her, steals 
iier blue shawls and all her earnings. 

Mosca breathes again. The Prince is uneasy, hi.s prey 
is escaping, he could hold the Sanseverina by her nephew, 
and now the nephew turns out a ])rofound jiolitician ! In 
.spite of .Marietta, the Duehessa’s passion is so artless, 
her fainiliariti«-s are so dangerous, that Kabrizio, to restore 
trancjuillitv, proposes to the Conte, who also is an anti¬ 
quarian and is engaged on excavations, to go down to 
the country and superintend the work. The Mini.ster adore.s 
Fabrizio. 'I'he comiJnny which includes Marietta, her 
viammaccia —a figure drown in four ])age.s with an astound¬ 
ing truth and depth of character—and Giletti, the whole 
motlev crew, leave Parma. This trio, Giletti, the mavt- 
maccia and Marietta come along the road while b'abrizio 
is shooting. There follows an encounter between the 
dragoon, who seeks, in an access of Italian vanity, to kill 
thr black-frock, and Fabrizio, who is amazed at seeing 
Marietta on the road. This accidental duel becomes serious 
when I'abrizio sees that Giletti, who has only one eye, is 
trying to disfigure him: he kills him. Giletti was plainly 
the aggressor, the workmen engaged on the excavations 
.saw everything, P'abrizio realises all the capital that the 
Haversi fac'tion and the Liberals >vitl make out of this 
ridiculous adventure against himself, the .Ministers, hi.s 
aunt; he take.s flight, he crosses the Po. Thanks to the 
clever assistance of Lodovico, an old servant of the Sanse¬ 
verina household, a fellow who writes sonnets, he finds 
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shrUor and reaches Bolo^rnn, wlicrc he sccJi Marietta affain. 
JvodovicD ho<*onu*s fanatically attached to Fabri/ao. This 
retired coachman is one of the most eiiniplcte of the fijiurcs 
of tin* -seeon<i magnitude. Fabrizio’s the scenery by 

the Fn, the descriptions of famous places through whicli 
the young prelate passes, his adventures during his exile 
from Fartna. his eorrespf>»nlence with thi* Archbishop, an¬ 
other character adinirabh' drawn, the smallest details arc 
of a lit<*rary exc‘cution that bears the hall-mark of genius. 
And all is so Italian as to make one lake the coach and 
fly to Italy, there to seek this drama and this poetry. 
'Fhe n ader ht^eomes I'abrizio. 

During this absence. Fnbrizio goes to revisit liis native 
scenes, tile Fake of t'omo ami the paternal castle, despite 
the dang(TS of his position with regard to Austria, at that 
time verv strict. W'e are in 1821, a time when a passport 
was not to be treated lightly. The prelate recognised 
as I'abrizio dt l I)<ingo may be sent to the Spielberg. In 
this part of the hook the author completes the portrait of a 
flne head, that of a Friore Blancs, a simple village* curate^ 
who adores Fabrizio and cultivates the .study of judicial 
n.strology, 'Fliis portrait is <lonc so seriously, there shines 
from it so great a faith in the occult sciences, that the 
.satire of whieh those sciences—to which wc shall return and 
Mhieh do not rest, as has been supposed, upon false foun¬ 
dations—might naturally he the object dies away on the 
lips of the inert'<lulous. I do not know what the author's 
opinion may he, hut lie justifies that of the Friore Blancs. 
I^riore Blancs is a cliaracler who is true in Italv. The 
truth of him can he felt, just os one can tell whether 
one of 'I'itian's lieads is the portrait of a Venetian gentle¬ 
man or a fancy. 

The Prince orders the preparation of the ease against 
F'nbrizio, and in this task the genius of Rassi is revealed. 
The Fiscal General sends the >\dtnesscs for the defence 
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out of the country, purchases c\idfnce for the prosecution, 
and. as he impudently informs the Prince, produces out of 
this foolish affair—tlic death inflicted on a Ciiletti hv a 
del l)c)n}^o. in by a del Donjjo who had re¬ 

ceived the first blow!—a sentence of detention for twenty 
years in the fortress. The Prince would have liked a 
death .sentence, in order to I’xercisc clemency and s«) hu¬ 
miliate the Sanseverina. 

"Hut,” says Rassi, “I ha%’c done better than that. I have 
broken his neck, his career is barred to him for ever. The 
Vatican can do nothing more for a murdt rcr.” 

So the I'rince holds the .Sanseverina in his clutches at 
la.st! Ah! It is then tliat the Duchessa becomes superb, 
that the court of Parma is afiitated. that the li<;hts fjo 
up on the drama, which assumes gijj.antie ])roportions. One 
of the finest scenes in modern fiction is, certainly, that in 
whicli the Sanseverina comes to j)ay her farewell to the 
Sovereign and presents him with an ultimntum. The scene 
of Klizabeth, Amy and Leicester in KeniUcorth is no 
greater, more dramatic nor more terrible. The tiger is 
braved in his den; the serpent is caught, in vain does he 
writlie hi.s coils and beg for pity, the woman crushes him. 
Gina desires, dictates, obtains from the Prince a rescript 
annulling the proceedings. She jloes not seek a pardon, 
tile Prince will .state that the })roceedings arc unjust and 
shall have no consequences in the future, which is on 
absurd thing to expect of an absolute Sovereign. This 
absurdity she demands, she obtains it. Mosca is magnificent 
in this scene where the lovers arc alternately saved, lost, 
in peril for a gesture, a word, a glance! 

In every walk of life, artists have an invincible self- 
rc.spect, a sense of their art. a profe.ssional con.science 
which is ineradicable from the man. One does not cor¬ 
rupt, one never succeeds in buying this’ conscience. The 
actor who wi.slic£ most harm to his theatre *or to on author 
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,1 nrvrr ].^^v a part i.adiv. The elieniist, ealU-a in to 
I,.'ok for arsenic in a body, will find it if there is any there. 
«"rhe writer, the i)ainter. are always faithful to their penius. 
even at the foot of the .seatTold. This does not exist in 
woman. The universe is the steppin.tf-stone of her passion. 
And so woman is treater and finer than man in this re- 
speet. Woman is passion; man is action. If this were not 
so. man wonh! not adore woman. And so it is in the 
.meial circle of the court, which >:ives the ffreatest tliirht 
to hi r passion, that woman sheds her most brilliant radi¬ 
ance, Her fine.st stofje is the world of Absolute Power. 
I'hat is why there are no lonffcr .any women in b ranee. 
Now Conte Mosea suppresses, from a trace of miiiisterinl 
self-respect, in tlie I’rinee'.s rescript, the words on which 
the Duehessa depends. The Prince imnjfincs that his Min¬ 
ister considers him before the Sanseverina. and easts a 
^lanee at him which the reader intercepts. Mosca. like a 
true statesman, will not eountersi-;n a stupid tiling, that 
is all: the Prince is mistaken. In the intoxication of her 
triumph, rejoicing that she has saved I'nbrir.io, the Du- 
chessa. who trusts in Mosea. does not peruse the rescript, 
She was thoujrht to be ruimd. she had made all prepara¬ 
tions for her ilcpnrturc in the face of Parma, she returns 
from the court Imvin;? efTeeted a revolution. Mosea was 
thoufrht to he in disp-aee. Fabrizio's .sentence was taken 
as an insidt by the Prince to the Duehessa and Minister. 
Not at all. the Haversi is banished. The Prince Inujfhs. In¬ 
is holding; his vcnjfcanei- in reserve; this woman who has 
humiliated him. he is jroinp to make ilie of ffrief. 

The Marehesa Haversi. instead of composing Ovidian 
'['risiia, like everyone who is banished from a court where 
he or she handled the reins of power, sets to work. She 
guesses what has happened in the Prince's cabinet, she 
extracts his secrets from Uassi. who allows her to do so. 
he is aware of llie Prince’s intentions. The Marehesa has 
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some letters written by tiu' Ducliessa. she sends her lover 
to the "Jillevs at Genoa to ^fet a letter forjred from the 
Ducliessa to I'abrizio. telling him of her triumph, and 
ajipointing a meeting at her country house, Sacca. close 
to the Po. a delicious spot where the Ducliessa always 
spends the summer. Poor I'abrizio hastens there, he is 
caught, they put handcuffs on him. he is shut up in the 
citadel, and while they arc shutting him u}>, he recognises 
the daughter of the governor, Pabio Conti, the lovely and 
sublime Clclia, for whom he is to feel that eternal love that 
gives no respite. 

I-'ahrizio del Dongo, her nephew', he whom she adores, 
in the most honourable fashion, in the citadel! . . . 

Imagine the Duchessa’s feelings! She learns of Mosea's 
mistake. She will not see Mosca again. There is only 
Pahrizio now in the worl«l! Once inside that terrible for¬ 
tress, he may die there, die there by jioison ! 

This is the Prince's .system: a fortnight of terror, a 
fortnight of hope. Ami he will handle this fiery steed, 
this proud soul, this Saiiseverina whose triumphs ami 
liapjiiness, thoiigli necessary to the brilliance of his court, 
M-erc insulting to Ids inner man. Played on in this way, 
the Sanseverina will become thin, ohl and ugly: he will 
knead her like dough. 

'Phis terrible duel in which the Du<-liessn has inflieted 
the first wound, piercing her adversary to the heart but 
without killing him, in which she will receive for the 
ne.xt year a fresh wound daily, i-s the most powerful thing 
that the genius of the modern novel has invented. 

I.et us turn now to Pahrizio in jjrison, and so come 
to inv analysis of that eliapter, wliich is one of the dia¬ 
monds on this crown. 

'file episode of the robbers in Lewis's Monk, his Ana¬ 
conda, which is his best book, the interest of the last 
volumes by Mrs. Radeliffc, the thrilling vicissitudes in the 
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Ucd Indian ronianovs of Cooper, all the oxtraordirmry 
things I know in the narratives of travels and prisoners, 
none of these can <’ompare with the confinement of Fahri^jio 
in the fortress of Parma. thn*e Inindrixl and somethinj^ 
fei*l above the ground. 'I'his terrifviiiff ahoile is a Van- 
eluse: he nnakes love tlnre to (‘lelia, he is hapj>y there, 
In* displays the in};enaity of jirisoncrs, and he prefers 
his prison to the most <nehantifi^ spot that the world 
has to offer. 'I'he Hay of Naples is beautiful only throufjh 
tin* eyes of I.ainarti?ie’s Klviri*; but, in the eyes of a 
( It lia, in the trills of luT voice, thert' are wlnde universes. 
'J'hc author clcpiets. as he knows how to depict, hv litth' 
incidents %vhich have the ('hiqueiu'c of Shakespearean ac¬ 
tion, the progress of the love between those two fair 
creatures, amid the dangers of an iiiunint'nt death by poiseut. 
'I'his part of the boi>k will be ri'ael with halting bn*ath, 
sStraining thri>at. avid eyes by all those readers wlu) have 


imagination, e)r sitn])ly hearts. K very thing in it is }ier- 
ftct, rapiil, real, without any improbability or strain. 
There' you find ]>assinn in all its glory, its rendings, its 


hopes, its nudaneholies, its returns, its ahatements. Its in- 


.spiratie>ns, the only ernes that eijual 
ing lias been forgotten. Ye»u will 


those of genius. Noth* 
read the*re an ene'velo- 


pa*<lia e)f all the* resources of the* prisejnerj bis marvellous 

languages for whi(*h lie makes use e>f nature, the means 

by which ho gives life to a song anel meaning to a sound. 

He*ael in pri.son, this boe»k is capable of killing a prisoner, 

or of making him tunnel through his walls. 

While Fabri^io is inspiring love and feeling it, during 

the most engrossing seenes of the drama Inside the prison, 

there is, you must unde rstand, a fight to the death going 

on outside the fortress. The Prince, the governor, Uassi, 

attempt to poison him. babri^io's death is eleterinined upon 

at a moment when the Prince's vanity is mortallv wounded. 

% ^ 

1 lu* charming Clelin, the most d<*licious figure you could 
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see in a dream, then reveals the extent of her love by 
helping Fabrizio to escape, although his rescuers have 
nearly killed her father, the General. 

At this crisis in the book, we understand all the inci¬ 
dents that have gone before. Without those adventures 
in which we have seen the people, in which we have 
watched them acting, nothing would be intelligible, every¬ 
thing would seem false and impossible. 

Let us return to the Duche.ssa. The courtiers, the Ka- 
vcrsi party triumph in the griefs of this noble woman. 
Her calm is killing the Prince, and no one can explain it 
to him. Mosra himself does not understand it. Here, we 
sec that Mo.sca, great as he is, is inferior to this woman 
who, at this moment, .seems to you to be the genius of 
Italy. Profound is lier dissimulation, bold are her plans. 
As for her revenge, it will be complete. The I’riiiee has 
been too greatly offended, she sees him implacable; hc-tween 
them, the duel is to the death; but the Duchessa's ven¬ 
geance would be impotent, imperfect, if .she allowed 
RanucciO'Erncsto IV to take Fabrizio from her bv poison. 
Fabrizio mu.st be set at liberty. This attcmi)t .seems lit¬ 
erally impossible to every render, so carefully has tr/rannr/ 
taken Its precautions, so deeply has it involved the governor, 
Fabio Conti, whose honour is at stake if he does not 
guard hi.s prisoners. 

There is in this man something of Hudson Lowe, but 
of a Hiid.son Lowe magnified to the tenth degree; he is 
Italian, and wishes to avenge the Raversi for the disgrace 
that the Dtichcssa has brought on her. Ginu fears nothing. 
'I'his is why: 

“The lover thinks more often of penetrating to his mis¬ 
tress’s chamber than the husband of guarding his wife; 
the prisoner thinks more often of escaping than the gaoler 
of shutting his door; therefore, in spite of the obstacles 
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ill ihrir umv. the lover And tile prisoner must succeed in 
the <nd.*‘ 

She will lul|i him! Oh, wlial a fine paintinj; of this 
Italian in despair, who cannot flee from this abhorrent 
court ! “(‘oine, * she says to herself, ''foncuirA, ufihappy 
xcornatF^ (we wrr]) ns we rend this j^reat fetiiinine ut- 
tiTanee), “do your duty, pretend to forpet Fabrizio!“ 
"/'orr/r/ hhn!^^ the word saves her: she has not lu'en able 
to shell a ti'ar until this word. I'lien the Dui'hessa con- 
s|>ires, she eonspires with the Prime Minister, Nvhoin she 
has o>tensihly hnnislu d in disjn’^'ee, but who would set 
Parma on fire and ilehifre it with blood for her, who 
would kill evervone, the I^rinec even. 'Fills true lover 
realises that lu* is in tlio wronjf, he is the most wretched 
of iiu’ii. Alas! NVhat a fethle exeuse! He did not believe 
his master to he so false, so eownrdly, so cruel. Atid so 
he admits that his inistrtss is entitled to he implacable. 
He finds it natural that Fahri/io should he, at this mo- 
im nt, i verything in the worhl to her, he has that weakness 
of great men for their mistresses winch lends them to 
undi rstand even the infidelity wliieh may mean their death, 
'rill- cnninourcil vftcrnn is sublime! lie sovs but one word 
to himself, in the scene when Giim has made him come 
to luT for their rupture. \ single night has ravaged the 
Duehes.sa. 

“(ireat (Jod!" exclaims Musca to himself, ^*shc looks all 

her forty years to-dav !'* 

• • • 

hnt a book is this in wbieb one Hiuls these cries of 
]>aNsioii. these profound diplnmntie sayings, and on every 
page. Note this as well: you will not meet in this book 
those extra flourishes, so aptly named tarlinea. No, the 
ehnrni'ters act, reflect, feel, and always the drama sweeps 
on. Never does the poet, a dramatist in his ideas, stoop 
in Ills path to pick the .sinalle.st flower, everything has 
the rapidity of a dithyramb. 
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Lrt US proceed! Tin* DiuhesNa is ravisliinjj: in Iut ad¬ 
missions to Mo.sca« and sublinie in lier despair. Finding 
her so clian^red, lie supposes her to he ilF and wislies to 
send for Uazori, tlic leading doctor in Farina and in Italv. 

‘*Js that the counsel of a traitor or of a friend.' ' she 
a.sks. “You >visli to convey to a stranger the measure of niv 
dcsj)air !*' 

“I am lost,’* thinks the C onte, “she no longer includes me 
even among the common men of honour.” 

”lic«ar in mind/’ the Duclicssa tolls him with tlir most 
imperious air, "that I ani not distre.sscd hv the i^apturc 
of FahriziOf that 1 liave not the least slmdow of a desire 
to go away, that 1 am full of respect for the Prince. As 
for yourself: I intend to liave the entire control of mv 
own behaviour, I wish to part from you as an old and 
good friend. C'onsider that I have reached sixty, the voung 
woman is dead. \Vith Fabrizio in prison^ I am incapable 
of love. Finally, I .should be tlic unhappiest woitmn in the 
world were I to compromise your future. If you see me 
making a show of having a young lover, do not let your¬ 
self be distressed bv that. I can swear to you, bv Fabrizio’s 
future happiness, that I have never been guilty of the 
slightest mfidetity toM'ards you, and that in five whole 
years . . . that is a long time!*’ she .says, trying to smile. 
“I swear to you that I have never either planned or 
wi.shed such a thing. Now you understand tliat, leave 
me.'* 

The Conte goes, he spend.s two day.s and two nights in 
thought. 

“Great heavens!” he at length exclaims, “the Diicliessa 
never said a word to me about an escape; can she have 
been wanting in sincerity for once in her life, and is the 
motive of her quarrel only a desire that I should betray 
the Prince.^ No sooner said than done." 

Did I not tell you that this book was a iDa.sterpiece> 
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nn<l <an vou not svv it f«>r yourself, merely from this 
ronirh nnalysis' 

I'he .Minister, aft<r this discovery, treads the errouiid 
On if lu- Mere a bov of fifteen, takes a new lease of life. 
Hi- is’jsointj to sfdiUM* Rassi from tlio Rrimu', aiuJ make 
him liis own orraturr. 

“Hassi," In* says to liimself* "is paid by his master to 

(arrv out the seiitenees that ilisirraeo us throughout Kurope, 

hut In* will not refuse to let Inniself he paid by me to 

hetra>’ his master's seerets. He has a mistress and a eon- 
% 

fessor. 'Fhe mistress is of so low an or<I<*r tliat the 

market woman would know the whole storv hv to-morrow 

% # 

morninir.” 

He jjoes to say liis prayers at the cathedral and to 
IithI the Ar(dkhisliop. 

"What sort o( man is Dufn^^ni, the Vicar of San Paolo?" 
he asks him. 

"A small mind with gnat ambition, few scruples and 
extreme poverty; for we too have our viecs!" says the 
Archhishop. raising l)is eyes to lienvt^n. 

'Fhc M inister cannot help laughing at the analytical 
de}itli reached hy true piety combined with honesty. Ho 
send.s for the ])riest and says to him only: 

"You direet the conseieneo of my friend the Piscal 
General; are you sure he has nothing to tell tne?** 

The Conte is }>rcparcd to stake everything: there is 
only one thing that he wishes to know, tlie moment at 
wliieh p'ahri/do will be in danger of death, and he does 
not propose to interfere with the Duchessa's plans. His 
interviiw >vitli Uassi is a capital scene. This is how tlie 
Conte begins, adopting the tone of the most lofty imperti¬ 
nence : 

“What, sir, you carry off from Bologna a conspirator 
who is under my proteetion; more than that, you propose 
to cut off his head, and you say nothing to me about 
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it. Do you know the nann* of iiiy successor* Is it (iciicral 
Conti or voursclf.'" 

Tlic Minister and I'i-seal agree upon a jdan wliieli allow.s 
them to retain their respective positions. I must leave 
to you the pleasure of readins; the adiiiirable d. tails of 
thi.s continuous weh in which the author drives a liumlr.d 
characters abreast witliout l)ein*; more cmb.-irrassed than a 
skilful coachman i.s by the reins of a ten-horse coach. 
Everything is in its place, there is not the .sli«jhtest con¬ 
fusion. Vou see everything, the town and the court, 'rhe 
drama is amazing in its skill, its execution, its clearne.ss. 
'I’lic air plays over the jjicturc, not a character is super¬ 
fluous. Lodovico, who on many occasions has |)rove»l that 
he i.s an honest Eigaro. i.s the Duehessa’s right arm. He 
play.s a fim* j)art. he will he well rewarded. 

The time has now come to speak to you of one of the 
siiliitrdinate characters who is shown in colo.ssal proporti«ins, 
and to whom frequ«-nt reference i.s made in the hook, 
namely Eerrante Ealln, a I.iheral doctor under sentence 
of dcatli who is wondering through Itulv, where he per- 
furni.s hi.s task of prc)])agamia. 

I’crrante I'alla is a great poet, like Silvio Eellico. but 
he is what I’ellieo is not, a It.adieal Republican. Let us 
not concern ourselves with tljc faith of this man. lie has 
faith, he is the Saint Paul of the Republic, a niartvr of 
Young Italy, he is a sublime work of art like tlic Saint 
Bartholomew at Milan, like Eoyatier’s Spartacu.t, like 
Marius pondering over the ruins of Carthage. Everything 
that he doe.s, everything that he says is sublime. He has 
tile conviction, the grandeur, the passion of the believer. 
However liigh you may place, in execution, in conception, 
in reality, the Prince, the Minister, the Dueliessa, E'crrante 
Falla, this superb .statue, set in a corner of the picture, 
commands your gaze, compels your admiration. In spite 
of your opinions, constitutiunul, monarchical or religious, 
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]\v vul> I you. (irtalyr than his own inisfortiims, 

j>r' uhiTt^ Italy frotu tiu* hollow shrlttT of his oaves, with¬ 
out hrrad for hi^ inistress and tli<*ir Hve children; coin- 
luittin^ hiijhwav rohhery to inaintain tiuin, and kccjnng a 
note of the sums stohn and the jicrsons rohl>e<l so as to 
restore to them this ftireed loan to tlie Kejmhlic u7iea /le 
shall havr (hr /loua r ((f tin xo; .sli*alin>r tnoreover in order 
io print his pamphlets entitled: Thr nrcrxxiftf for a hndffrt 
in Itolf/l Terrantc Italia is tlu‘ type of a family of minds 
to Ih found in Italy, sincere hut mis^uidicl, full of talent 
hut ijxnorant of the fatal results <if tluir tloetrine. Semi 


tliem witli phmty of fxold to Franci* and to the L'nited 
Stat< s, as Ministers of Altsolute Frinees! Instead of ])ersc- 


eulinjr theiiK let them ae<]uire enlightenment, tliesc true men, 
full of great and ex<|uisitc cjualities. They will say like 
Alfieri in 1793: "Little men, at work, reconcile me to the 


great." 


I praise with all 


the more cnthiisiasin this creation of 


I''erraiit<* Falla, having caressed the same figure myself. 
If I have the trifling a<lvantage ovit M. Ht*yle of priority, 
I am inferior to him in execution, I have perceived this 
inwar{l <lrnma, so great, so powerful, of the stern am! 
eonseientious Hepubliean in love with a Duchess who 
hohls to Absolute Fower. My Micbel C'brestien, in love 
with the Duehesse de Mnufrigneuse, eotdd not stand out 
with the reli(‘f of Ferrante Falla, a lover after the style of 
Pftrrtrrh of thr Duchessn Snnsi-vcrina. Itnlv and Its cus¬ 
toms, Italy ami its sceiuTV. the perils, the starvation of 
Ferrante Falla are far more attractive than the meaRrc 
details of Parisian civilisation. Although Michel Chrestien 
dies at Saint-Merry and I’crrantc Pallo escapes to the 
United States after his crimes, Italion passion is far su¬ 
perior to French passion, and the events of this episode 
add to their Apennine savour an interest with which it is 
useless to compete. In n period when everything is lev- 
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elled more easily under the uniform of the National Guard 
and the Bourgeois law than under tlie steel triangle of tlie 
Republic, literature is essentially lacking, in l-'ranee. in 
those great obstacles between lovers winch used to be the 
source of fresh beauties, of new situations, and whicli made 
subjects dramatic. And so it was difficult for tlie serious 
paradox of the passion of a Radical for a great lady to 
escape trained pens. 

In no book, unless it be Old Morlaliii/, is there to be 
found a figure of an energy comparable to that which 
M. Beyle has given to Ferrante Palla, whose name exercises 
a sort of compulsion over the imagination. Between Bal¬ 
four of Burley and Ferrante Palla, I have no hesitution, 
I choose Ferrante Palla; the design is the .same; but 
Walter Scott, great colourist as he may be, has not the 
thrilling, warm colour, as of Titian, which M. Beyle has 
spread over his character. Ferrante Palla is a whole jiocni 
in himself, a poem superior to Lord Byron's Corsair. “.\h! 
That is how people love!” is what all .\I. Beyle's feminine 
readers will say to themselves on reading this sublime and 
most reprehcn.sible episode. 

Ferrante Palla has the most impenetrable of retreats 
in the neighbourhood of Sacca. He has often .seen the 
Duclicssa, he has fallen passionately in love with her. 
The Duchessa has met him, has been moved, Ferrante 
Palla has told her everything, as though in the presence 
of God. He knows that the Duchessa loves Mosca. his 
own love therefore is hopeless. There is something touch¬ 
ing in the Italian grace with which the Duchessa lets him 
give himself the pleasure of kissing the white hands of 
a woman with blue blood. He has not clasped a white 
hand for seven years, and this poet adores beautiful >vhitc 
hands. His mistress, whom he no longer loves, does the 
heavy work, makc-s clothes for the children, and he cannot 
desert a woman who will not leave him, notwithstanding 
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llu- most /)|)pallin^ poverty. Tlic.so oitli^ntions of an honest 
man h«-eornv apparent. 'I'lie Ducliessn has compassion for 
cvcrytliinjr. like a true Ma<Jonna. She lias offcrcil liiin his 
par<h)n ! ,\ii. hut Ferranto I’alla has, like (’arl Sami, his 
own little sentences to enforce; he has his preaehing. his 
joiirneyinffs to rekindle the zeal of yi>unjr Italy. 

■'All those scoundrels, who do so iniieli harm to the 
people, would live for lon^f years." he says, "and whose 
fault uciuld that he.^ What would my father sav when 
I meet him in heaven!" 

Sill tlien proposes to jjrovide for the needs of the woman 
and her children, and pive him an undiscoverahle hiding- 
place in the jmlazztt Sanseverina. 

The palazzo Sanseverina includes an immense Teserv«>ir, 
luiilt in the middle apes with a view to prolon^^ed sieges, 
and eapahle of supplying the town with water for a year. 
Part of the palaszo is built over this immense structure. 
'I'hc dajjple-grcy Duca spent the night aft«-r tlieir marriage 
in telling his wife the secret of the reservoir and of its 
hiding-place. An enormous stone which moves on a pivot 
will let all the water eseape and floo<i the streets of 
Parma. In one of the thick walls of the reservoir there 
is a chamber without liglit an«l without much air, which no 
one would ever suspect; you would have to pull down the 
reservoir to find it. 

Ferranto Palla accepts the tiiding-plaec for evil days, 
and refuses the Duehessa’s money; he has made a vow 
never to have more than a hundred francs on him. At the 
moment when she offers him her sequins, he has money; 
but he lets himself go so far as to accept one sequin. 

*'1 take this sequin, because I love you,” he says; "but 
I am on the wrong side of my hundred by five francs, 
and. if they were to hang me this minute. I should feel 
remorse.” 

"He doe.s really love." the Duehessa says to herself. 

[M 
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Is not that the simplicity of Italy, taken from life? 
Moliere, writing; a novel to describe tliis people, tiie only 
one except the Arabs that has preserved its reverence for 
vows, could do nothing' tiner. 

Ferrante Palla becomes the Duchcssa's other arm in her 
conspiracy, and is a terrible weapon, his enerjjv makes one 
shudder! Here is the scene that occurs one cvenirif; in the 
jialazzo Sanseverina. The lion ()f the jx-ople lias emer>;«'d 
from his retreat. lie enters for the first time rooms ablaze 
with regal splendour. He finds there his mistress, his 
idol, tlu- idol wluyii he ha.s .set above Young Italv, above 
the Republic and the welfare of humanity; he sees her 
distressed, tears in her eyes! The Prince has snatched 
from lier him whom she loves best in the worhl, he has 
basely deceived her. and this lifrant holds the sword of 
Damocles over the beloved head. 

"Wliat is happening here,” says this sublime Republican 
Don Quixote, "is an injustice of which the 'Pribunc of the 
People ouglit to take note. On the other hand, as a 
private citizen. I can give the Signora Duchessa Sanseverina 
nothing but my life, and I lay it at her feet. The creature 
you see at your feet is not a puppet of the court, he is a 
man.—She has wept in my presence,” he says to himself, 
“she is less unhappy.” 

"Think of the risk you arc running,” says the Duchessa. 

"The Tribune will answer you: 'What is life when the 
voice of duty speaks?' The man will say to vou: ‘Here 
is a body of iron and a heart that fears nothing in the 
world but your displeasure.' " 

"If you speak to me of your feelings,” says the Duchessa, 
"I sliall not see you again.” 

Ferrante Palla departs sadly. 

Aid I mistaken? Are they not as fine as Corneille, these 
dialogues? And, remember, such passages abound, they 
are all, after their kind, at the same high level. Struck 
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h'. the henulv this ch.-iraclcr. tin- Duclicssa pnp.Trvs; 
• ♦ 

a written doeUTiunt providing for the future of FeTTante s 
mistress and his live ehildren, without saying airvtliing to 
liiiii. for slu- is afraid that lie may let himself he killed 
on learning that his dependents have had this provision 
made for them. 

I'innllv, on the day when the wliole of Parmn is dis¬ 
cussing the jirohahle di-ath of I'nhrizio. tin* Tribune braves 
every ilnnger. He enters the palazzo at niglit. lie arrives 
disguise<l as a Capuchin in the Duehessa’s presence; he 
finds her drowmal in tears and voieelesa; she greets him 
with her hninl and points to a chair. I’alla prirstrates him¬ 
self, prays to (»od, so divine does her beauty seem to him, 
and breaks off his prayer to say: 

"Once again hr offers his life." 

"Think of what you are saying!” cric.s the Dnehessa with 
that haggard eye which shews more clearly Ilian sobs that 


anger is mastering affection. 

"He offers his life to place on obstacle in the way of 
Fahrizio’s fate or to avenge it.” 

"If I were to accept!” she says, gazing at him. 

She secs the joy of martyrdom flasli in Palla’s eye. She 
rises, goes to look for the deed of gift prepared a month 
hack, for I'errante’s mi.strc.ss and children. 

"Head this!" 

He rends it and falls on his knees, he sob.s, he atmo.st 
dies of joy. 

“Give me hack the paper,” says the Duchcs.so. 

She burns it over a eomlle. 

"My name,” she tells him, "must not appear. If you 
arc taken and executed, if you arc weak, I may be also, and 
Fahrizio would be in danger. I wish you to sacrifice your¬ 
self.” 

"I wilt perforin the task faithfully, punctually and 
prudently.” 
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“If I am discovered and convicted.” the Ducliessa jjoes 
on proudly. I do not wish to he accused of havinj; cor- 
niptcd you. Do not put him to dofitli until I -jive the 
-sipnal. That signal will be the flooding of the streets of 
I’arnia. of which you arc hoiin<I to hear.” 

Ferrante, delighted by the Duehessa’.s tone of authority, 
takes his leave. \\’hen he has gone, the Ducliessa calls 
him back. 

“Ferrante, .sublime man!” 

He returns. 

”.\nd your children?” 

“Bah! You will provide for them.” 

“Look, here are my diamonds.” 

And she gives him a little olive-wood box. 

"They arc worth fifty thousand francs.” 

“Oh! Signora!” says Ferrante with a start of horror. 

“I may perhaps not see you again. Take them, it i.s mv 
wish.” 

Ferrante leaves her. The door closes behind him, the 
Duches.sa again calls him back. He scc.s her .standing 
there, he comes back uneasily. The great Sanseverina 
throws herself into his arms. Ferrante is on the point 
of fainting. She allows him to kiss her, frees herself 
from his embrace when he threaten.s to become di.sre- 
speetful, and shews him the door. 

She remains standing for some time and .says to her- 
sel f. 

“That is the one man who has understood me; Fabrizio 
would be like that if he could only know me.” 

I cannot lay' too much strcs.s on the merit of this .scene. 
M. Beyle is not in the least a preacher. He docs not urge 
you on to regicide, he gives you a fact, states it as it oc¬ 
curred. No one, not even a Republican, feels the dc.sire 
to kill a tyrant on reading it. It is the play of private 
passions, that is all. It is a question of a duel which 
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/(Hires cxtrnonlinary. Iml equally matched arms. The 
jjifuciie.ssa makes use of Palin to j)oison the Prince as the 
rinee makes use of one of Fabrizio's <»nemies to poison 
Fabrizio. One can a%'cnpe oneself on a king* Coriolamis 
nv( n^red himself well on his country, Beauinarehais and 
Mirabiau aveufzed theinstdves well on their period which 
<lespised them. This is not moraL hut the author hOsS told 
voti of it. and washes his hands of it as 'racitus washes 
his of tlii* crimes of 'Fiberius, *T am incliiud to believe/* 
he says, ‘‘that the immoral delif^ht in takine r< venpe which 
one finds in Italy springs from the strt^nuth of ima^inn- 
tion of that race; other races do not forgive, they for¬ 
get.'* 'Fhus the moralist explains this cuierpetie peoj)le 
among whom we find so many inventors, who have the 
richest, the finest iinaginalicm, with its aeeoinpanying ilraw- 
barks. 'Fliis reflexion is more profound than it appt\ars at 
a first reading, it explains the rhetorical stupidities which 
weigh down tlie Italians, the otdy race that is eomparahlo 
til the French, a race superior hi the Uussians or tiu 
Knglish, whose genius has the feminine fibre, that deli- 
eaev, that majesty which make it in many ri'spet^ts superior 
to all utlii'r races. From this point the Diiehessa regains 
hi‘r ailvaiitagi* over the Prince. llithertii, she was weak 
and tricked in this great iluel; Mosea, prtimpted by his 
i'ourtii'r s spirit, had been acting as seeoml to the Prince. 
Ninv that her revenge is assurcil, (nna feels her strength. 
F*aeh step that her thoughts taki* gives lu*r happiness, 
she can ]day her part. 'Fhe 'Fribune’s couragi' lieightc'ns 
lu'rs. I.odovieo is eleetrificil liv her. These three eon- 


spirator.s, on whom Mosea shuts his eyes, while leaving 
Ids police free to act against them if they notice any¬ 
thing, arrive at the most extraordinary result. 

The Minister has been the dupe of his mistress, he 
fully hel ieved hinisedf to he in disgrace, as lu* <Iescrvcd, 
If he had not been thorouglilv taken in, he could never 
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have played the part of a forlorn lover, for happiness 
admits of no concealment. That lire of the heart has its 
smoke. But, after the fascination of Ferrantc by the 
Duchessa, her joy enlightens the Minister* he at last 
guesses her purpose* without knowing how far she has 
gone, 

Fabrizio's escape borders on the miraculous. It has 
required so much pliysical strength and such an exercise 
of intelligence, that the dear hoy is on the point of death: 
the scent of his aunt's clothing and handkerchief revives 
him. This slight detail, which is not forgotten among a 
thousand other incidents* will delight those wlio are in 
love: it is placed* as might be placed in a finale a uielody 
which recalls the sweetest elements of the life of love. 
All precautions have been carefully taken* tliere is no 
indiscretion: Conte Mosca* who is present in person at 
the expedition with more than two dozen spies, does not 
receive a single report of it as Minister. 

"Now I'm committing high treason*" he says to himself, 
blind with joy. 

Everyone has understood his orders without a M*ord 
said, and escapes in his own way. The business hnished* 
eacli head has to think of and for itself. Lodovico is the 
courier, he crosses the Po. Ah! When Fabrizio is out 
of the reach of his crowned assassin, the Duehessa, who 
until then hud been crouching like a jaguar, coiled like a 
serpent hidden in the undergrowth, flat as one of Cooper's 
Indians in the mud* supple as a slave and feline as a 
deceitful woman, rises to her full height: the panther 
shews her claws, the serpent is going to sting, the Indian 
to utter his yell of triumph, she leaps for joy, .she is 
mad. Lodovico, who knows nothing of Fcrrnnte Palla, 
who says of liim in the common phrase: "He is a poor 
man persecuted because of Nopolcon!" Lodovico is afraid 
that his iDi.stress is going out of her mind. She gives 
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)>i!n ihv sTiiall projMTty of Hicriardn. Hr trembles on rc- 
rriviiip this rrjxal j;ift. What has he done to deserve it? 
*’(‘c>ns))ir<\ and for Monsijjnorc, wliy that a pleasure/' 

It IS tlufK tin* author tells us that tike Diiehessa allows 
Ikernelf to eoniniit an aet not only horrible in the eyes of 
morality, but fatal to the tranipnllity of her life. We 
suppose, of eourse. that in this hour of bliss, she will 
forfri>e the I^rinee. No, 

“If you wish to a<*quir<* the property, you must do two 
thinps/* she tells I.odovico, “and without exposiiijf your¬ 
self. ^ oil must hack at onee across the Po, illuminate 
iny I muse at Saeea iti such a way as to make people tliink 
it is on tire. ! have prepared everythini; for this fes¬ 
tivity • in ease we siieeeeded. There arc lamps and oil 
in the cellars. Here is a line to my njrent. Let the whole 
population of Saeea dfink themselves drunk, einptv all 
my barrels and nil my bottles. By the Madonna! If 
I find one full bottle, one barrel with two fingi^rs of wine 
left in it, you lose Uleciarda! When that is done, return 
to Parma and let the water out of the reservoir. Wine for 
my dear people at Saeea. water for tin* town of Parma!*' 

I his makes one shudder. It is tin* Italian spirit, which 
M. IIiip<k has perfectly reprodueeil when he makes lui- 
cre/ia Borpia say: “You have given me a ball at Venice, 
I offer you in return a suppcj at Ferrara." The two 
speeches are equivalent. Lodovieo sees in this nothing 
more than a magnifirent insolence and an exquisite joke. 
He nqieats: \\ ine for the people of Sacra, water for 

the people of Parma!*" Lodovieo returns after having 
carried out the Diielu^ssa'.H orders, establishes her at Bel- 
girate, and takes Fabriido, who has still the Austrian police 
to fear, to Locarno, in Switzerland. 

Fnbrizio*s escape, the illumination of Saeea throw the 
State of Parma into utter confusion. Little attention is 
paiil to the Hooding of the town, A similar event occurred 
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at till* tiim* of till- Frenoli invasion. A horrible punish¬ 
ment awaits the Duehessa. Slie si-es I'abri/.io dyiiij; of 
love for C’lelia, resentful of bein«; First Grand \’iear to the 
Archbishop and so unable to marry his beloved. 

In the arms of his aunt and on Lake Mag^iore, he dri*ams 
of hi.s dear j)rlson. What then are the sufferings of this 
woman who has ordereil a erinic, who has so to speak 
brouglit down the moon from the sky by taking this be¬ 
loved bov out of prison, and who sees him so artless nod 
.siin|)le. thinking of other thing.*, refusing to perceive any¬ 
thing. and nut allowing himself to succumb to whnt he 
had so wisely fled from in the company of his Gina, his 
mother. hi.s sister, his aunt, his friend wlio longed to be 
.something more than a friend to him, all this torture is 
unspeakable; but. in the book, it is felt, it is seen. We 
are pained by Fabrizio’.s desertion of the San.severina, 
although we arc con.soious that the gratiUcatiun of her 
love would be criminal. Fabrizio is not even grateful. 
Tlic ex-pri.soiier, like a Minister in retirement who dreams 
of coalitions which will restore him to power, thinks only 
of his prison; he sends for pictures of Parma, that city 
abhorrent to his aunt; he )>uts one of the fortress in his 
bedroom. Finally, he writes a letter of apology to Gen¬ 
eral Conti for having escaped, so as to be able to say to 
Clclia that he finds no happiness in liberty without her, 
and you can imagine what effect thi.s letter {it is taken 
as a masterpiece of eccle.siastical irony) produces on the 
General; he swears that he will be avenged. The Duehessa, 
terrified and brought back to a sense of .self-preservation 
bv the futility of her revenge, takes a boatman from 
each of the villages on Lake Maggiore; she makes them 
row her out to the middle of the lake; then she tells them 
that a search may he made for Fahrizio. who served under 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and bids llieiii keep a sharp watch; 
she makes herself loved, and obeyed; she pays well, and 
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so hfis f\ spy in every villnpc; she pivcs eoeli of tlu'm 
pc riiiission to enter her room At any hour, even nt nipht 
M'lien she is asleep. One evening, at Loearno. during n 
party, she In ars of the <h*Atli of the Prineo of Parma. 
She loiiks at Fahrizi<>. 

“! have (lone this for hin^; I would have done things 

a thousand times worse.** she savs to her.solf, “and look 

♦ 

nt him there, silent, indiffennt. dreaming about an(dher!** 

At this thought she faints. 'Fhis fainting-fit uiav he her 
min. The company gathers round her. Kahrizio thinks of 
( lelia: she sees him. she shudders, she finds lierself sur¬ 
rounded hy all these eiirioiiH people, an arehpriest. the 
loeal authorities, and so forth. She recovers the calm of 
A great lady, and says: 

“He was a great Prince, who was vilely slandtTed; it 
is an immense loss for us.—Ah!“ .she says to herself, when 
she is alone, “it is now that I have to pay for the trans* 
ports of happiness and childish joy timt I felt in my 
palazzo at Parma when I welcomed Fnhrizio there on his 
return from Naples, If I had said a word, all would 
ha%e been over. I should have left Mosen. Once lie was 


with me, 
b abrizio. 


Cb'lia would never have meant any tiling to 
Clelia wins, she is twenty. I am almost twiee 


her ag<*. I must die! ./ u*oman of forti/ is ho longer 
ah 1 /thing save for the men xvho hax'r loved her in her 


ffouth ! 




It is for this reflexion, prnfminil in its shremlness. sjijj- 
m hy prief niu) almost entirely true, that 1 quote this 
j)nssape. The Diiehessn’s soliloquy is interrupted hy a 
noise outside, nt inidnipht. 

■’Good," she says, "they arc cominp to arrest n>e; so 
much the better, it will occupy my iniiul, flphtiiip them for 
my he/id.” 


It is nothinp of the sort. Conte Mosen has sent her their 
most faithful courier to inform her, before the rest of 
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Eurojjf, of recent events at Parma, and of the details of 
the death of Ranuccio-Ernesto IV: there has been a revo¬ 
lution, the Tribune Ferrantc Palla has been on the verge 
of triumph, he has spent the fifty thousand francs, the 
price of the diamonds, on the cause of his dear Republic 
instead of giving them to his children; the rising has been 
suppressed by Mosca, who served under Napoleon in 
Spain, and who has displayed the courage of a soldier and 
the coolness of a statesman; he has saved Rassi, wliich 
he W’ill bitterly repent; finally, he gives details of the 
accession to the throne of Ranuccio-Ernesto V, a young 
prince who is enamoured of Signora Sanseverina. The 
Duchessa is free to return. The Princess Dowager, who 
adores her for reasons which the reader knows and has 
gathered from the intrigues of the court at the time when 
the Duchessa reigned there, writes her a charming letter, 
creates her Duchessa in her own right, and Grand Mis¬ 
tress. It W'ould not, however, he prudent for Fabrissio 
to return at present, the sentence must be quashed by a 
retrial of the case. 

The Duchessa conceals Fahrizio at Sacra, and returns 
to Parma triumphant. Thus the subject revives of its 
own accord without effort, without monotony. There is 
not the slightest resemblance between the early favour 
enjoyed by the innocent Sanseverina, under Ranuccio- 
Ernesto IV, and the favour enjoyed by the Duchessa who 
has had him poisoni-d, under Ranuccio-Ernesto V. The 
young twcnty-ycar-old Prince is madly in love with her. 
the peril incurred by the criminal is balanced by the 
boundless power enjoyed by the Dowager’s Grand Mis¬ 
tress. This Louis XIII on a small scale find.s his Richelieu 
in Mosca. The great Minister, during the riots, carried 
away by a lingering trace of zeal, of enthusiasm, has 
called him a boy. The word has remained in the Prince’s 
heart, it has hurt him. Mosca is useful to him; but the 
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I’rincc. wfio is only twonty yoars oltl in ])olitics, is fifty 
ir> sflf-ostroni. Hassi is working in secret, he searches 
among the people and tlirongh all Italy, and learns that 
I'errantc Palla. who is .as poor as Job, has sold nine or 
ten diamonds at (lenoa. During the underground bur- 
rowings of the I'isenI CJeneral joy reigns at court. The 
Prince, a shy young man lik«* all .shy young men, attacks 
the woman of forty, grows frenzied in his pur.suit of her; 
it is true that (iina, more beautiful than ever, does not 
look more than thirty, she is happy, she is making Mosea 
thoroughly happy. I'nbrizio is sav»-d, he is to be tri«-d 
again, acquitted, and will be, when his sentence is quashed, 
< oad jutor to the Archbishop, who is scventv-elghl years 
old, with the right of eventual siireession. 

C lelia alone causes tin- Duchessa any misgiving.s. As 
for the Prince, she is amused by him. They art plays 
at court (those cnnimcdir tit'll’ ttrtr in which each ehar- 
aeter invents the dialogue ns he goes on. the outline of the 
plot being posted up in the wings—a sort of glorified 
charade). The Prince takes the lovers’ parts, and Ginn 
is always the lending lady. Literally, the Grand Mistress 
is dancing iiimn a volcano. This part of the work is 
charming. In the very middle of one of these plnvs, this 
is what happens. Uassi has said to the Prince: “Docs 
\our Highness choose to pay a hundred thousand francs 
to find out the exact manner of His august father's death?” 
He has had the hundred thousand francs, because the 
Prince Is a hoy. Uassi has tried to corrupt the Duchessa’s 
head maid, this maid has told Mosea everything. Mosea 
has told her to let herself be corrupted. Ras.si requirc.s 
one thing only, to have the Duchessa’.s diamonds examined 
by two jewellers. Mosea posts counter spies and learns 
that one of these inqui.sitive jewellers is Ra.ssi's brother. 
Mosea appears, between the acts of the plav, to warn 
the Duchessa, whom he finds in the highest spirits 
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“I have very little time/' she says to Mosca, ‘'hut let 
us go into the guard-rooni/* 

There she says with a laugli to her friend the Minister: 

"Vou always scold me when I tell vou unneecssarv 
secrets; very well, it was 1 wlio called Ernesto V to the 
throne; it was a case of avenging Fabrizio, whom I loved 
far more than I love him to-day. though always quite in¬ 
nocently. You will scarcely believe in my innocence, but 
that does not matter, since you love me in spite of my 
crimes! Very well, there is one crime in my life: Fer- 
rantc Palla had my diamonds. I did worse, I let myself 
be kissed by him so that he should poison the m.*in who 
wished to poison our Fabrizio. Where is the harm?” 

“And you tell me this in the guard-room?” .says the 
Conte, slighily taken aback! 

This last expression is charming. 

“It is because I am in a hurry,” she says, “Rassi is on 
the track; but I have never spoken of insurrection, I abhor 
Jacobins. Think it over, and give me your advice after 
the play.” 

”I will give it you now,” replies Mosca without hesi¬ 
tation. "You will buttonhole the Prince behind the scenes, 
make him lose his head, but without doing anything dis- 
iionourable, you understand.” 

The Duclicssa is called to go on the stage, and returns 
bihind the scenes. 

Fcrrantc Palla’s farewell to his idol is one of the finest 
things In this book, where there are so many fine things; 
but we come now to the capital scene, to the scene which 
crowns the w'ork, to the burning of the papers in the case 
drawn up by Rassi, which the Grand Mistress obtains 
from Ranuccio-Erncsto V rnd the Princess Dowager, a 
terrible .scene, in which she is now lost, now saved, at 
the whim of the mother and son who feel themselves over¬ 
powered by the force of character of this sort of Princcssc 
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<Ii - l r-.ins, 'I'lijs scriir orc-npics only fisiht papes. hut 
tf willioiit parallil in tin* art of litoraturt’. Tlicre is 
iiolhirip analogous to wliicli it can he conipand. it is unique. 
I say notliinp of it, it is sufh<uent to <lraw attention to it. 
I he* Diiehessa triuinplis. she «lestroys the proof.s and even 
earri«-s nw.ny om- of the doriiinents for Nfosea. who takes 
nt)le of the names of some of the witnesses and eri<-s: "It 
was hiph tiuu-. th«-y were peltinp warm!” Hassj is in 
despair: tin- I’rinee has piven orders for a retrial of 
hahrizios ease. lahrizio. instead of inakinp himself a 
prisoner, a.s .Mo.sea wislie.s. in the town prison, which is 
umh r the I’rinn- Minist«'r s orders, returns at once to his 
heloved citadel, where the General, who ihoupht that his 
Imnour had been larni.shed hy the escape, riporously con- 
fine.s him with the intention of petlinp rid of him. Mosea 
would liave answere<l for him. with his life, in the town 
prison; hut in the citadel Fahrizio is helpless. 

This news comes a.s a holt from the blue to the Duchessn: 
.slie remains speechless and unhearinp. Fahrizio’s love for 
rielia hrinpinp him hack to the place where death lies in 
wait for him and where the girl will give him a moment’s 
happiness for which he must pay with his life—the thought 
of this eru.slic.s her, and Fahrizio’s imminent danger is the 
last straw. 


This danger exisU already, it is not created to fit the 
-seenc, it is the result of the passions aroused hy Fahrizio 
during hi.s former imprisonment, hy his escape, hy the 
fury of Uassi who has heen forced to sign the order for 
a fre.sh trial. And .so, even in the most minute details, 
the author loyally obeys the laws of the poetry of the 
novel. This exact observation of the rules, whether it 
come from the calculation, meditation, and natural de¬ 
duction of a well chosen, well developed and fruitful sub¬ 
ject, or from the instinct peculiar to talent, produces this 
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powrrful nmJ pcrnj.incnt intt-rtst which wc find in great, 
in fine works of art. 

Mo.scn, in <lespair. makes the Duehessa uncJ« rstati<l the 
iinpossibilitv of getting a young I'rince to believe that a 
prisoner can be poisoned in his State, and o1T<ts to get rid 
of Rassi. 

•'But." he tells her. "you know how squeamish I am 
about that sort of tiling. Sometinus. at the <nd of tin- 
dav. I still think of those two spies whom I had shot in 
Sjiain. 

"Rassi owes his life, then." replies the Duehessa, "to 
the faet that I eare more for you than for Fahrizio; I 
do not wish to poison the evenings of the old age whieh 
we shall have to spend together." 

The Duehessa hastens to the fortress, and is there eon- 
vineed of Fabrizio's peril; she goes to the Prinee. The 
Prince is a hov who. as the Minister has foreseen, does 
not understand the danger that ean threaten an innocent 
person in his State Prison. He declines to dishonour him 
self, to pass judgment on his own justice. Finally, in 
view of the imminence of the peril (the poison has been 
given), the Duehessa wrests from him the order to set 
Fahrizio at liberty in exchange for a promise to yield 
to this young Princes desires. This .scene has an origi¬ 
nality of its own after that of the burning of the papers. 
At that time, Gina's only thought was for herself, now it 
is for Fahrizio. Fahrizio once acquitted and appointed 
Coadjutor to the Archbishop with the right of eventual 
succession, which is tantamount to being made Archbishop, 
the Duehessa finds a way to elude the consequences of her 
promise by one of those dilemmas which women who are 
not in love can always find with a maddening coolncs.s. 
She Ls to the end the woman of great character whose 
career .started as vou have read. There folloM’s a change 
in the Ministry. ’Mosca leaves Parma with his wife, for 
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thr f)ii(hrss/i .irul he, both widowed. Imvc now mnrricd. 
Ibjf nothing ffoes well, and at the end of a year the [*rinee 
recall'; Conte and C'ontessa Mosea. Fabrizio is Areh- 
hisho|> and in hij^h favour. 

There f«)llo«s the love of C'lelia and Arehhishop Fa- 
hrizio. which ends in the death of C'lelia. in that of a be¬ 
loved «‘hild. and In the resi^ation and withdrawal of the 
Archbishop, who dies, doubtless after a lonj^ expiation, 
in the C’harterhouse of I’annn. 

I explain this ending to you in a fe«- words, since, in 
spite ot beautiful details, it is sketched rather than rin- 
i.shid. If the author had had to develop the romance of 
the en<I like that of tile bejrinninp. it would have been 
difheult to know where to slop. Is there not a whole drama 
in the love of a celibate priest? So there is a whole drama 
in the love of the C'oadjutor and Clelia. Book upon 
honk ! 

Had M. Beyle some woman in his mind when he drew 
his Sanseverina? I fancy so. For this statue, as for the 
I rinee and the Prime Minister, there must necessarily have 
been some model. Is .she at Milan? Is she at Home, 
at Naples, at Florence? I cannot say. Although I am 
fpiite convinced that there do exist woincn like the Sanse¬ 
verina. though in very small numbers, and that I know 
some inysidf. I believe also that the author has perhaps 
enlargid the model and has completely idealised her. In 
spite of this labour, which removes all'similaritv, one may 
find in tile Prineis.se B- certain traits of the Sanse¬ 

verina. Is she not Milane.se? Has she not passed through 
good and adverse fortune? Is she not shrewd and witty? 

^ ou know now the framework of this immen.se edifice, 
and I have taken you round it. My hasty analysis, bold' 
believe me. for it requires boldness to undertake to give 
you an idea of a novel constructed out of ineident.s as 
closely compressed as arc those of La Chartreuse dr Parmr • 
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inv jinalvsis. drv as it ni.iv hr, li.is oiitlinrd tlir masses 
for you, and you ran judfje wlutlier iny }>raisr is ex.aji- 
"cratid. But it is dilHrult to enumerate to you in il.-tail 
the fine and delicate sculptures tliat cnrith tliis solid 
structure, to stop before the statuettes, the |)aintin}:s, the 
landscapes, the bas-reliefs M-hieh decorate it. This is wlint 
ha})pene»I to me. At the first readin<c. which took me 
(piite bv .surprise, I fouml faults in the book. On iny 
readinfT it ajjain. the longueurs vanished. I saw the neces- 
sitv for the detail wliieh. at first, had sieiiud to me too 
loii^ or too diffuse. To jrive you a liood account of it. 
I ran throufrh the book once more. Captivated llien by 
the ex<-cution. I spent more time than I had intended in 
the eonteuiplatioii of this fine book, anil everythinfc struck 
me as most harmonious, connected naturally or hv arti(ic«- 
but coneordantly. 

Here, howevir. are the i-rrors which 1 pick out. not so 
mucti from the point of view of art ns in view of the 
sacrifices which everv autlior must learn to make to the 


majority. 

if I found confusion on first reading the hook, my 
impression will be that of the public, and therefore evi¬ 
dently this hook is lackinjr in method. M. Beyle has in¬ 
deed disposed the events us they hapiiemd, or as tliey 
oujrht to have happened; but he has eommitted. in his ar- 
ranjjiment of the f.iets. a mistake which many authors 
commit, by taking a .subject true in nature wliieh is not 
true in art. When he .sees a landscape, a great painter 
takes care not to copy it slavishly, lie has to give us not 
.so much its letter as its spirit. So, in his simple, artless 
ami unstudied manner of telling his story. M. Beyle lia.s 
run the risk of appearing confused. .Merit wliieh requires 
to he studied is in danger of remaining unperceived. And 
so I could wish, in the interest of the book, that the 
author had begun with his magnificent sketch of the battle 
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of \\ atrrloo. that he had n diiocd «’vrrvtliinjr wluoh pre- 
< - (h s it to sonu- art ount pvi ii by I'abrizio or ab<uit Fabri- 
zio «)iili' In is lyitijj in tin- villa«ro in Flaiidirs when* 
lie arri\os winitnicd. Certainly, the work would pain in 
liphtn« ss. '['he <h l Donpo father an«l son. the <[etails about 
Milan, ail these thinps are not )»art of the hook; the 
«lraina is at I‘arina. the prineipal < haraeters are the I’rinee 
and his son. Mosea. Hassi. the l)ii<'h<“ssa. Ferrante Palla. 
I.odovieo, Clelia. her father, the Itav. rsi. Giletti. Marietta. 
.Skilled advisers or friends endowed with simple com¬ 
mon sense mipht have proeure<[ the <[evelopment of certain 
portions which the author has n«>t .sup))ose«l to be as in- 
terestinp as they are. an«l would have called for the ex¬ 
cision of several details, superfluous in spite of their 
fineness. bor instaju-e, the work would lose notliinp 
if the Priore Blancs were to disappear entirely. 

I will po farther, and will make no compromise, in 
favour of thi.s fine work, over the true prineiple-s of art. 
The law which poverns everything is that of unity in 
composition: whether you place this unity in the central 
idea or in the plan of the hook, without it there can be 
only ennfu.sion. So. in spite of it.s title, the w'ork is ended 
when Conte and Contessa Mosea return to Parma and 
babri/io is Archbishop. The great comedy of the court 
is dni.shed. It is so well finished, and the author has so 
clearly felt this, that it is in this place that he sets his 
Moral, as our forerunners used to do at the end of their 
fables. 

■'One can conclude with this moral,” he says; ”thc man 
who comes to a court risks his happiness, if he is happy; 
and in any case makes his future depend upon the in- 
trijjiics of a chambermaid. 

"On the other hand, in America, in the Republic, one 
has to waste one’s whole time jiaying serious court to the 
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i>liopkt*e|)i*rs in tin* street ami becoininjr as stu|>i<i as tliem- 
selves; and there, tliert* is no Opera.” 

If, beneath the Roman pur|dr ami with a mitre on his 


luad, h abri^io lov<\s Clelia. b<'<*oiije Marehesa C'r<*seen/J, 


ami if vou w<Te telling us about it, you would then wish 
to make the life of this young man the subjeet of youi 


book. But if you wished to deseribe the whole of habri- 


/io’s life, vou ought, being a man of sueli sagacity, to 

call vour book Fahrizio, or llif Italian in tlu* Xinrterntli 
* 


Ceiiliiri/. Ill l.iuiu-liinjj liiiusilf ujion siicli a can-t r. Faliri- 
zio oiijiht not to liavr found liimst-lf outslioiu- by fifrnrt'* 
so ly))i«-al, so ))OL-tiL-al as an- those of the two I’rincc.s, the 
Sanseverina, Mosca, l-errante Falla. I'abrizin oiifjht to 


have rej)resent(<l tli<- younjr Italian of to-day. In making 
this vounj; man the principal fi^iure of the drama, the 
autlior was under an <>l)li;;ation to give him a large mind, 
to endow' liitii with a feeling whieh W'oiild make him 


superior to the men of genius who surround him. and 
whieh he laeks. Feeling, in short, i.s equivalent to talent. 
To feel i.s the rival of to utulerstanti as to act is the oj)- 
positc of to thitili. 'I'he friend of a man of genius can 
rai.se himself to hi.s level by affection, by understanding. 
In matters of tlie heart, an inferior man may prevail 
over the greatest artist. There lies the justification of 
those women who fall in love with imbeciles. So, in a 
drama, one of the most ingernious resources of the artist 
is (in the case in which wc suppose M. Heyh; to he) to 
make a hero superior by lii.s feeling when lie cannot by 
genius compete with the people among whom he is placed. 
In this rc.spcct, Fabrizio's part require.s rccrasting. The 
genius of Catholicism ought to urge him with its divine 
hand toward.s the Charterhouse of Parma, and that genius 
ought from time to time to overwhelm him with the tidings 
of heavenly grace. But then the Priore Blanks could not 
perform this part, for it is impossible to cultivate judicial 
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nstrolopy and to he a saint accordinp to the Churcli. I'hc 
lHH)k fui^lit tluTeforo to he either shorter or lonpi'r. 

Possibly the slowness of the heginninp, possibly that 
e liding whieli hepins a new hook and in which the sub¬ 
ject is abruptly Ntrangle<l, will damage its success, pos¬ 
sibly they have already <lanmged it. M. Beyle has more- 
owT allowed himself certain rej>etitions, pereeptihle onlv 
to those who know his earlier hooks; hut such readers 
lln'inselves are necessarily connoisseurs, and so fastidious. 
M. Bi‘yle, keeping in mind that great jirineiple: *‘Un- 
lueky in love* as in the arts, who says too inuehl’* ought 
imt to repeat himself, he, always roneise an<l leaving mueh 
to hv guessed. In spite of his sphinx-like habit, he is lcs*s 
eniginatie here than in his other works, and his true friends 
will congratulate him on this. 

'I'he portraits are brief. A few words arc enough for 

M. Beyle, who paints his eharncters both by action and 

by dialogue; he dors not weary one M*ilh dcscri|)tioiis, he 

hastens to the drama and arrives at it bv a word, bv a 

• . 

tlinuglit. ili.s lanJst'Apes. trncrtl with n somewhat dry 
touch which, however, is siiitwl to the country, nre lightly 
done. He takes his stand hy a tree, on the spot where 
he happens to he; he shews you the lines of the .\lps 
wl>ieh on all sides enclose the scene of action, and tlie 
landscape is complete. The book is particularly valuable 
to travellers wlio have strolled by the Lake of Como, over 
the Hrinnza, who have pas.sed under the outermost bastions 
nf till' Alps and crossed the plains of Lombardy. The 
spirit of tlmse scenes is finely revealed, their beauty is 
ivell felt. One can see them. 

The weak part of this book is the style, in so far ns the 
arr.aiigement of the words goes, for the thought, which 
is eminently French, sustains the sentences. The inis- 

s arc purely grammatieal; he 
is careless, incorrect, after the manner of seventcenth- 
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century writers. Tlit- (juotations I have niatk- .sliew wli.it 
sort of faults Ik lets liimself emninit. In one ))laee, a 
discord of ter>sc.s between verbs, soniotinus the absen<e 
of a verb; lure, a^rain, sequences <»f e'exi. of re of 

tjue, which wearv the reader, and have the etT<-it on his 
mind of a journey in a badly hunji carriage over a I'reneh 
road. These quite clarin-r faults indicate a soanjpin;; of 
work. But. if tin- I'reneh lan«rua^e is a varnish spread 
«\er thoujiht. we ou^fht to be as indulgent towards those 
in whom it covers fine paintin<;s as we are severe to those 
who shew nothinfi but the varnish. If, in M. Beyle, 
this varnish is a little yellow in places and inclined to 
scale off in others, he <Ioes at least let us see a sctpienee 
of thoufjht.s which are derived from one another accord¬ 
ing to the laws of logic. His long sentence is ill ron- 
.striicted, his short sentence lacks polish. He wrill s nnire 
or less in the style of Diderot, who was not a writer; 
but the conception is great and strong; the thought is 
original, and often well rendered. This system is not 
one t<» be imitated. It wouhl be too dangerous to allow 
author.s to imagine tlninselvcs to be profound thinkers. 

M. Beyle is saved by the deep feeling that animates his 
thought.* All those to whom Italy is dear, who have 
studied or understood her, will rend I.a Chiirtn-uxi- tic 
Parme with delight. The sj)irit, the genius, the customs, 
the soul of that beautiful country live in thi.s long drama 
that i.s always engaging, in this vast fresco so well painte«l. 
so strongly* coloured, which moves the heart profoundly 
and satisfies the most difficult, the ino.st exacting mind. 
The Sunseverina i.s the Italian woman, a figure as happily 
portrayed as Carlo Dolci’s famous head of Poclrft, Allori’s 
JudUh, or Gucrcino's Sihi/l in the Manfredini gallery. In 
Mo.sca he paints the man of genius in politics at grips 
with love. It is indeed love without speech (the .speeches 
arc the weak point in Clarhse). active love, always true 
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to its own tyj)(\ love stronj*:er llian tile call of duty, love, 
such as women driMin of^ such as ^ves an «atlditional in- 
t<Tcst to the least ihinjjs in life. Fahrizio is quite the 
voung: Italian of to-tlay at ^rips with the distinctly clumsy 
despotism which suppresses the iinaf^ination of that fine 
country; but. as I have said above, the dominant thought 
or the feeling which urges liiin to lay aside his dignities 
and to vml his life in a ('liarterhousc* needs development. 
'Miis book is admirably expressive of lovt' as it is felt 
in tb<* South. Obviously, the North does not love in this 
wav. All these characters have a heat, a fever of the 
blond, a vivacity of iiniid. a rn))iility of iiiiiul whicli is 
not to be found in the Kn^lish nor in tbc (icrinans nor 
in tlu- Itnssiaris, ulio arrive at the same results only by 
processes of revery, by the reasonings of a smitten heart. 
l>y the- slow rising of their sap. M. Beyle has in this 
respect givi-n this b»M>k the profound meaning, the feel¬ 
ing which guarantees the survival of a literary cc*nception. 
But unfortunately it is almost a secret doctrine, which 
requires laborious study. I.a ('harlmis^ de Parnir Ls 
)ilaeed at such a height, it requires in the render so per¬ 
fect a knowledge of the court, the place, the people that 
I am by no means astonished at the nhsolute silence with 
which such a book has been greeted. That is the lot 
that awaits all hooks in which there is nothing vulgar. The 
secret ballot in which vote one by one and slowly the 
superior minds who make the name of such works, i.s not 
<ounted until long afterwards. Besides, M. Beyle is not 
a courtier, he has the most ]>rofound horror of the press. 
Kroiii largeness of eharncler or from the sensitiveness of 
his self-esteem, ns soon ns his hook appears, he takes flight, 
leaves I’nri.s, travels two hundred and fifty leagues in 
order not to hear it .spoken of. He demands no nrticle.s. 
he docs not haunt the footsteps of the reviewers. He has 
behaved thus after the publication of each of his hooks. 
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I admire tins pride of character or this sensitiveness of 
self-esteem. Excuses there may be for mcndicitv. there 
can be none for that quest for praise and articles on which 
modern authors go begging. It is the iiundicitv. the 
pauperism of the mind. There are no great >vorks of art 
that have fallen into oblivion. The lies, the complac'cncies 
of the pen cannot give life to a worthless hook. 

AfU'r the courage to criticise comes the courage to praise. 
Certainly it is time .someone did justiec to M. Hevle’s 
merit. Our age owes him much: was it not he who fir.st 
revealed to us Ilo.ssini, the genius in music? He 

has pleaded con.stantly for that glory which France had 
not the intelligence to make her own. Let us in turn plead 
for the MTiter who knows Italy best, who avenges her for 
the caluinnie.s of her conqucror.s, who has so well explained 
her spirit and her genius. 

I had met M. Beyle twice in society, in twelve vear.s, 
InTore the day I took the liberty of congratulating 

him on La Chartrruse Parme on meeting him in the 
Boulevard de.s Italiens. On each occasion, his conver¬ 
sation has fully maintained the opinion I had foroied of 
him from his works. He tells stories with the spirit and 
grace which M. Charles Nodier and M. dc Latouchc pos- 
ses.s in a high degree. In<lecd lie recalls the latter gentle¬ 
man by the irresistible charm of his speech, although hi.s 
physique—for he is extremely stout—seems at first sight 
to preclude rcfin<‘inent, elegance of manners; hut he in¬ 
stantly disprove.s this suspicion, like Dr. Koreff, the friend 
of IIoflFmann. He has a fine forehead, a keen and piercing 
eye, a .sardonic mouth; in short, he has altogether the 
physiognomy of his talent. He retains in conversation that 
enigmatic turn, that eccentricity which leads him never 
to sign the already illustrious name of Beyle, to call him¬ 
self one day Cotonnet, another Frederic. He is, I am told, 
the nephew of the famous and industrious Daru, one of 
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tiu' slrontf nrms of Na])olcon. M. Hcylc wns naturally 
in l''4n})cTor’s service*; I8l.j tore liiiti, necessarily, from 
liis career, lie passed from Berlin to Milan, and ie is to 
the contrast between the life of the North and tliat of 
liic Stiutli, wliicli irnpressetl him, that we are in<lehted for 
this writer. M. Bevle is one of the superior men of our 
time. It is ditfieult to explain how' tlii.s observer of the 
first order, this profound diplomat who, wliether in his 
writings or in his speioli, has furnished so many proofs 
of the loftiness of his ideas and the extent of his practical 
knowledge shoulil find himself nothing tnore than Consul 
at Civila-vccchia. No one could he hotter qualified to rep¬ 
resent France at Home. M. MerinuV knew M. Beyle early 
and takes after him; luit the master is more elegant and 
has more ease*. M. Brvlc’s works are many in number 
nn<l nro rcinarkabU- for finmess of obsorvalion nml for 
tin* abundance of their ideas. Almost all of tliem deal 
with Italy. He was the first to give us exact information 
about the terrible ease of the Cenei; but lie has not suf¬ 
ficiently explained the causes of the execution, which 
was independent of the trial, and due to factional clamour, 
lo the demands of avarice. His book Dr I’amour is supe¬ 
rior to M. dr Senancour’s, he shews affinity to the great 
doctrines of Cahonis and the School of Paris; but lie fails 
by the lack of method which, ns I have already said, spoils 
La Charlreuie dr Parmr. He has ventured, in this treatise, 
upon the word cri/siallisation lo explain the phenomenon 
of the birth of this sentiment, n word which has been 
taken as a joke, but will survive on account of its pro¬ 
found accuracy. M. Hoyle has been writing since 1817. 
He began with a certain show of Liberalism; but I doubt 
whether this great calculator con have let himself be 
taken in by the stupidities of Dual Chamber government. 
I.n Chartreufe de Parmr lias an underlying bins which 
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is ffrtainly not airainst Monarchy. Ho Hnds fault with 
^\hat ho admires* ho i.s a Frenchman. 

M. do Cliatoaubriand said* in a preface to the olovonth 
edition of Atnla^ that his hook in no way rcsomhlod tin* 
previous editions* so tlM)rou^hly had he revised it. M. le 
Comte de Maistre admits having re\s^jtten /.r lA^prexn 
ile la vallee d\losie seventeen times. 1 hope that M. Beyle 
also will set to work going over, polishing La Chartreuse 
de Panne, and will stamp it with the im]>rint of perfec¬ 
tion* the emblem of irreproachable beauty which MM. de 
Chateaubriand and de Maistre have given to their precious 
l)ooks. 

This article opened the third and concluding nuinocr of Bal¬ 
zac's Utvue Parxntennr, dated September 25* 1840. Each of the 
earlier niimhers had opened with a story, viz.: Z, yiarcm and 
iitA df Ctaudine (f*ii dr la Hoh^mr) after¬ 

wards emho<]ie<l in the Com^dir Humuint, This Etudr nnr 
M. Hvidr will be found in (Kitvrrr coiniditfs de //. de liatzac — 
XXn/—(Kux^res dwerees—etptUme parfie—Eseah hittffritiuee ef 
poli/iques —Paris, Michel lA^vy Freres, Editeurs, &c., 873, pages 
087 to TM. It is also reprinted in levy's 1853 edition of 
La Chartrfuse de Parme. 
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On rcfcivinc the lirvuf Pnriitifnnf. Boyle nt once wrote to 
Brtirnc the Irller a translation of which follows. This letter ho 
seems to have onlrusted to his friend Uomain Colomh, afterwards 
his literary executor, in whose hands it still rcfnained .six months 
later. As pohlishcd by Colonib, the letter includes the text 
actually addressed to Bnl/ae and the draft here appended to 
It, and it so fitfures in Sfrndhnl: f/vtirrejt Pnnthtimfst f’orre- 
fpomlnncf /n/Ji/e dune Introduction por Pro^fpfr 

Sl^riuH^c de VArnd/mir Fran<^nuci Vol. II, ])p, 293-291) (CaU 
lnann-Ix^•y). The correct text wa.s estnldishcd bv M. Paul 
Arhelet in the Rrvuc d'llistoirc Litt^rnirf dc la France. Oct.- 
I)ec., 1917, pp, sepp La X'^ritaldc Irtltr dc Stendhal, and 
reprinted by MM. G. CrH & Cic. in their edition of La Char- 
trfU9e de Parrue (1922). 

CiviU-vcccIiin, 30tli October, 1840. 
I.ftst nipbt, Sir, I received n ifrent surprise. No one, 
I tliink, 1ms ever been .so well trented in n Review, nnd 
by the best jud>re of the subject. You Imvc token pity on 
an orphan left wnndcrinfc in tlie. street. I have made a 
littinp response to this kinilness, I rend the review Inst 
night, an«l this morning I have cut down to four or five 
pages the fifty-four opening pngi\s * of the work which 
you have introduced to the world. 

The eonfeetion of literature would have disgusted me 
with all pleasure in writing; I have dismissed all rejoic- 
ing.s over the printed page, to a time twenty or thirty years 
hence. Some Hterory rag-picker may make the discovery 
of llie works whose uierit you so strangely exaggerate. 

Your illusion goc.s a long way. Phedre, for instance. 
> i.f., Chapters I and II. C. K. S. M. 
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I may admit to you that 1 was shockril. I wlio am <juitr 
well^lisposcd towards the author. 

Since vou have taken the trouble to rca<l tlii> novel 
three times, I shall liave a nuinher of questions to ask 
you at our next mc'ctinfr on the boulevard. 

1. Am I allowed to call Fabrizio our hero? It \va^ a 
question of not re|)<ratin}r the name Fabrizio too often. 

2. Ought I to .su|>|>ress the episode of Fousia, uhieh 
has turned out unduly long? Fabrizio seizes the op))or- 
tunity that is offered him to shew to the Duehessa that 
lie is not susceptible to love, 

!f. The fifty-four opening pages seem to me a graceful 
introduction. I did in<leed feel some misgivings when <'or* 
reeling the proofs, but I thought of those baring first 
lialf-voluines of W’altiT Scott, and of the emlless preamble 
to the divine J^rinressr r/e (Ueves. 

I ablior an involved stvle, and I must admit to vou 

* 

that many pages of the (liorfrruse were printed frtun 
my original dictation. As children say: I shall not re¬ 
turn to it again. I tliink, however, that since the* de¬ 
struction of tlic <'ourt, in 171)2, the part playetl by form 
becomes more exiguous daily. Were M. \'illrmain, whom 
I cite as tlie most distinguished of our Aeadeinieians. to 
translate the Chartm/se into French, he would require 
tlirec volume.s to express what I have* given in two. Tlie 
majority of sc^oundrels being entphatic and eloquent, )>eo|>le 
will take a dislike to the decdainatory t<inc'. At seventeen 
I came near to fighting a duel fiver the “indeterminate crest 
of the forests" of M. de Chateaubriand, who nunilieri'd 
many admirers in the fith Dragoons. 1 have never read 
Ea Chaumu'rr iuf/iennr, I cannot abide M. de Mai.stre. 

Mv Homer is the Meruoirs of Marshal Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr. Montesquieu and Fenelon’s I^ialor/ues strike me as 
Well written. Except for Madauie de Mortsauf and her 
companions, 1 have read nothing of what has been printed 
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in tiir Inst thirty yonrs. I rend Ariosto* whose stories 
I lo\e. I he I)u< )icssa is copied from Correjjj^io. 1 see 
tin future history of Freneli literature in the history of 
[)nintinir. We linve renelied the stafre of the pupils of 
Fi< trn dn ( ortorui, M*ho worked rapidly and strained all 
liis expressions, like Madame (’ottin M’ho makes the liewn 
stones of the Borroniean Islands walk. After this novel, I 
have no . . Wliilc eoinposinjx the Chart re ust\ to acquire 
tiu* tone* I used to read every niornitif; two or three pages of 
the ('oflr f’ii'i/. 

Permit a eonrse expression: I do not wish to h— 
the heart of the reader. This poor reader lets ambitious 
l>lirascs pass* such as “the wind that uproots the waves/* 
but they eoine hack to him after the moment of emotion. 
I wish on the other hand that, if the render thinks of 
( onte Mosea, lie shall find nothing to cut down. 

I am going to inlroduee, in the foyer of the Opera, 
Uassi and Hiseara, sent to Paris as spies after Waterloo 
hv i(anuecio*Krnesto IV. hahrizio returning from Amiens 
M’ill be struck by tlicir Italian appearance and clipped 
Milanese, wbieh these watchers imagine to be understood by 
no one. Kveryonr tells me that I must announce my 
eharaelers. I shall greatly reduce the good Priorc Blancs. 
I thought that the .story needed characters who do nothing, 
and only touch the heart of the reader and dispel the 
nir of rotnnnrr. 

^ ou arc Roinff to think me n monster of pride. What, 
your inward sense will say, this creature, not content with 
what I have done for him. a thinp without parallel in this 
century, still wishes to he praised for his style! 

I see Imt one rule; lo he dear. If I am not clear, nil 
m.v K'orld crumbles to nothing. I wsh to speak of what 
IS oeeurring in the heart of .Mosea. of the Duchcs.sa. of 

• This sentence Is left unOnlshcd at the foot of a nuRe. the 
nest PARC beginning with “While con.po.sing.” etc. 
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Clclia. It is a country into wln’ch hardly ])cnelratcs tlu- 
ijaze of the ntwlv rich, such as the Latinist Master of tlic 
Mint, M. le Comte Hoy. M. Laffitte, etc., etc., etc., tin* 
^^aze of the ^ocer, the worthy paterfamilias, etc., etc. 

If. to the obscurity of the matter. I add the obscurities 
of style of M. Villcinain, of Madame Sand. etc. (supp()S' 
inp me to have the rare privilepe of beinp able to write 
like those chortgS of pood style), if I .id<i to the difticulty 
of the subject the obscurities of this vaunted style, no 
one in the world will understand the struppic between 
the Duehessa and Flrnesto IV. The style of M. de Cha¬ 
teaubriand and M. de Villemnin seems to me to .say: 1. a 
number of |)leasant little thinps. but thinps not worth 
.sayinp (like the .style of .Vusonius, Claudinn, etc.); 2. a 
number of litth; htsiticrrHir.t, pleasant to listen to. These 
preat Aead«-inicians would have seen the public po mad 
over their writinps, had they been piven to the world in 
1780; their chance of pr<‘atness dependc-d u|)on the old 


ref/ime. 

In proportion a.s the seini-intcllipent become more nu¬ 
merous, the part played by form decreases. If the Chor- 
irruitr were translated itito French by Mailame Sand, 
she would make it a .success, but, in order to express what 
there is in mv two volumes, she would need three or four. 


Weiph this excuse. 

The .semi-intellipcnt puts above everything else the 
verse of Uacine. for he can understand what is meant 
by an unHni.shed line; but every day his verse becomes a less 
important factor in Hacine’.s merit. The public, as it prows 
more numerous, less sheeplike, requires a greater quantity 
of little actual facts, as to a passion, a situation in real life, 
etc. Mow often do we find Voltaire. Racine, etc., all of 
them in fact except Corneille, obliged to cap their lines 
for the .sake of the rhyme; well, these capping lines occupy 
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the tlial .should proprrly be filled by little «nctunl 

f.'K tS. 

In fifty years' tinu* M. nnd the Bijrnnns M'ho 

write ill prose will have so wearied tlieir public with ]>rO“ 
<luetion^ that arc elegant and devoid of any other merit, 
that the si ini-intellifrent will be in f^reat difiieulties: their 
\anity recpjiriiitf them always to speak of literature and 
to make a prelentat of thoujjht. what will become of them 

wInn they can no lonj^er attach themselves to form? Thev 

# 

Mill <iul l)y nwikiiij; tlnir pxl of \'oltairr. Wil lasts no 
mort- than tuo ivnturic.s; in 1978. \’oUairc will Ik- \’oiliirc; 
hut I'i're (Inriot will still hr Lr Perf Goriot. Per¬ 
haps tin- .s«fui-intrllij;i-nt will lu- so dislrosscd at no huigi-r 
Iiaving thfir Ix-lovi-d rules to admire tliat it is liiftlily pos- 

\ d 1 prow ilispusted n-ilh liternlure and 
take to relipion. All political rascals havinp a deelnina- 
tory and eloquent tone, people will have grown sick of 
this in 1880. Then perhaps they will read the C'hartrrusi-. 

f I he following passage occurs among the Beyle 
manuserij)ts at Grenoble, and was added to the printed 
text of the letter hy Colomb. It appeors rather to 
he alternative to some of the preceding paragraphs.] 

The part played hy form becomes more exiguous dally. 
Take Hume; imagine a History of France from 1780 to 
1840. written with Hume's sound sense; it would be read, 
even if if were written in patois; it ‘ is written like the 
Co4/e Civil. I am going to correct the style of the CAar- 
trruse. since it hurts you, but I shall find it most diffi¬ 
cult. I do not admire the style now in fashion, I have 
no patience with it. I see Claudians, Senecas, Ausoniuscs. 
I have been told for the last year that one ought now 
and then to relax the reader’s attention by dcecribing 
• This seems to refer to the Chartreutr. C. K. S. M. 
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scfnrry. drvssfs. These things liavc t)t>rcd \i\v so in ottier 
writers! 1 shall iry. 

As for iintnecliate success, of wliich I should never have 

thought luit for the Heine Pansienne, it is <]uite fifteen 

vears since 1 said to invsclf: I should heeoine a caruiidate 
• • 

for the Aeadeinv if I won the hand of Madeinoisclle 
B< rtin. mIio would have iny jiraises sung three times weeklv, 
society is no longer tainted with cominori upstarts. 
\aluing above everything else nobility. jij>t because ihcv 
are ignoble, it will no longer be on its knees before the 
press of the aristoeraey. Before 171>y good comjiany wa> 
the true judge of hooks, now it is haunted t>y the fear of 
another 171)3. it is frightened, it is no longer a judge. 
Look at the catalogue which a little bookseller near Saint- 
'rh(>mas’d’A(]uin (Kue du Bac. about No. 110) su])plics 
to the nol)ility. his neighbours. It is the argument that 
has most eonvineed me of the impossibility of pleasing 
these timid creatures, stupefied by idleness. 

I have not in the least copi<*d M. de Metternich, whom 
I have not seen since 1810, at Saint-CMoud. when he wore 
a liracelet of the hair of Caroline Murat, who was such 
a beauty then. I feel no regret for all that is de.stined 
not to happen. 1 am a fatalist, and hide from it. I 
imagine that I shall perhaps have a little success about 
I8G0 or *80. 'I'ln n there will be very little said of M. dc 
Metternich, and even less of the petty Prince, ^^*ho was 
Prime Minister of Kngland in the time of Malherhc? 
If I have not the misfortune to hit upon a CroinwelL I 
am sure of a nonentity. 

Death makes us change placc.s with these people. They 
can do anything with our bodie.s during their lives, but, 
at the moment of death, oblivion enwraps them for ever. 
Who will speak of M. de Villele, of M. de Martigiiac, in 
a hundred rears' time? M. dc Talleyrand himself will 
be preserved only by his A/emoirs, if he has left good 
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ones, while Le Homan cotnu/tir is to-day what Le Prre 
Goriol will he in IJ)«0. It is Searron who makes known 
the name of the Uotlisehild of his day, M. dc Montauron, 
who was also, to the extent of fifty touis, the protector of 
( orneille. 

You have well felt, Sir, with the tact of a man who 
has acted, that the ('hartrvuxr could not deal with a yreat 
State, sueli as France, Spain. Vienna, on account of the 
administrative detail. I was left witli tlic petty Princes 
of CJennanv and Italv, 

Hut th<‘ (Germans are so mueh on their knees before a 
riband, tliev are sueh fools* I spent several years among 
them, and have forgotten their languag<*, out of con¬ 
tempt for them. You can easily see lliat my cliaraelers 
eonld not he Germans. If you follow this idea, you will 
find tlial I have been led bv the hand to an extinct 
dynasty, to a Farnese, the least obscure of these ntinct 
jicr.sonages, on nceount of the Generals, his grandsires. 

I take a eharaetor well-known to myself, I leave liim 
the habits he lias conlraetc'd in the art of going out every 
morning in pursuit of pleasure, then I give him more 
intelligence. 1 have never .seen Signora di Helgioj^iso. 
Itassi was a German; I have talked to him hundreds of 
times. I pickt*<l up the Prince while staying at Saint- 
('loud in 1810 and 1811. 

Ouf! I hope that you will hav'c rend this treatise 
three linu*s. You say, Sir, that you do not know Knglish: 
you have in Paris the hourffcois style of Walter Seott in 
the heavy prose of M. Delccluze, editor of tlie Drhotx, 
and author of a Mademoiselle de lAron wliieh has some¬ 
thing In it. Walter ScolF.s prose is inelegant ami above 
all pretentious. One sees a dwarf who is determined not 
to lose an inch of his stature. 

This astounding article, such as no writer has ever 
received from another, I have read, 1 now make hold to 
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confess to you. with shouts of Jauditer, wlKiicvor 1 cauu. 
to an encomium that was at all stroiij^. and I met them 
at every turn. I eould see tiu- expression on tJie faeos 
of niy friends as they read it. 

I-or in.staiice the Minister d'Ar<:oiit. heinp thin Aiiilitor 
to the Council of State, was my equal and. moreover, what 
IS known as a friend; ISiiO comes, he is a Minister, his 

clerks, wliom I do not know, think that there are at least 
thirty artists. . , 


t* 
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TO THE READER 


I 'l' was in the winter of IK'iO and three hundred loapues 
from Paris that this tale was written; thus it con 
tains no allusion to the events of 1830. 

Many years before 1830, at the time when our Annies 
were overrunning; Europe, ehanee put me in possession 
of a billeting order on the house of a ('anon: this was 
at Padua, a eliannlng town in Italy; my stay bcinf; pro- 
lonj;e<l, we became friends. 

Passinff tbroufrh Padua a^ain towards the end of 1830, 

I hastened to the house of the f;ood Canon: lihnself 

was d<*ad, that I knew, hut I wished to sec once a^ain 

the room in whieh we had passed so many pleasant eve- 

ninps, evenings on which I had often looked Imek since. 

I found there the Canon’s nephew and his >vife who 

wcleoined me like an old friend. Several people eame 

in, and we did not break up until a very late hour; the 

nephew .sent out to the Caffe Pedroeelii for an excellent 

zahaionr. What more than anything kept us up was the 

storv of the Duchessa Sanseverina, to which someone 

made an allusion, and whicli tin- nc-phew was good c-nougli 

to rilatc from bt-ginning to end, in iiiy Imnoiir. 

"In tilt* plaei- to wliicli I am going,” I told my frit-nds. 

"I arn not likely to find evenings like this, and, to while 

away the long hours of darkness, I shall in.akr a novel 

out of vour storv.*’ 

• • 

"In that case,” said the nephew, "let inc give you my 
uncle’s journal, whicli, under the lieading Parma, men¬ 
tions several of the intrigues of tiiat court, in the davs 
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wlu-n the Diielicssa’s word was law there; but, liavc a 
rare! tliis story is anytliing but moral, and now that you 
pride yourselves in Franee on your gospel purity, it may 
win vou the reputation of an axxaxsin.” 

I publisli this tale without any alteration from the 
manuseript of 1830, a course which may have two draw¬ 
backs : 


Tlie first for the reader: the characters being Italians 
will pe rhaps interest him less, hearts in that country dif¬ 
fering considerably from hearts in Franee: the Italians 
are sincere, honest folk and, not taking ofTence, .suy what 
is in their minds; it is only when the mood seizes them 
that they shew any vanity; which then becomes passion, 
and goes by the name of puntiffllo. Lastly, poverty is not, 
with them, a subject for ridicule. 


The second drawback eoneerns the author. 

1 confess that I have been so bold as to leave my 
elinraeters with their natural asperities; but, on the other 
hand - this I proclaim aloud — I heap the most moral 
censure upon many of their actions. To what purpose 
should 1 give them the exalted morality and other graces 
of F'rcneh characters, who love money above all things, and 

.sin scarcely ever from motives of hatred or love? The 

« 

Italians in this tale arc almo.st the opposite. Besides, 
it seems t<i me that, wlicnc\'cr one takes a stride of two 
hundred leagues from South to North, the change of scene 
that occurs is tantamount to n fresh tale. The Canon's 
charming niece had known and indeed had been greatly 
devoted to the Duehessa Sanseverina, and begs me to alter 
nothing in her adventures, which are reprehensible. 


28rd January, 183i). 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE 
OF PARMA 


CIIAI'TKU ONE 

O N tlic IStli of May, 17^6, General Bonaparte 
made his entry into Milan at the head of tliat 
younjj army which had shortly before crossed the 
Bridge of Lo<li and taught the world that after all these 
centuries Cwsur and Alexander hod a successor. The 
miracles of gallantry and genius of which Italy was a wit- 
nes.s in the .space of a few months aroused a slumbering 
pco]>le; only a week before the arrival of the French, the 
Milanese still regarded them as a mere rabble of brigands, 
accustomed invariably to flee before the troops of Hi.s 
Imperial and Royal Maje.sty; so much at len.st was re¬ 
ported to them three times weekly by a little new.s-shcet 
no bigger than one's hand, and printed on soiled paper. 

In the middle ages the Hc[>ublicans of Lombardy had 
given proof of a valour equal to that of the Frencli, and 
deserved to sec their city rased to the ground by the 
German Emperors. Since they had become lojial sub¬ 
jects, their great occupation wa.s the printing of sonnets 
upon handkerchiefs of rose-coloured taffeta whenever the 
marriage occurred of a young lady belonging to some rich 
or noble family. Two or three years after that great evci»t 
in lier life, the young Indy in question used to engage a 
devoted admirer: sometimes the name of the cicisbeo chosen 
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h\ the hushnners f/iinily occupied an honourahle j)lncc in 
tlu' inarriape contract. It was a far cry from these effem¬ 
inate wavs to the profound emotions aroused by the uncx* 
}H‘ctcd arrival of the French army. Presently there sprang 
up a new and passionate way of life. A whole people 
discovered, on tlic 15th of May, I79fi, that cverytliing which 
until tlien it hatl respected was suj)retnely ridiculous, if not 
actually hateful. 'I'he departure of tlu: last Austrian regi¬ 
ment marked the collapse of the old ideas: to risk one's* 
life bceamc the fashion. People saw that, in order to he 
really haj^py after centuries of cloying sensations, it was 
necessary to love one's country witli a real love ami to seek 

4 % 

out heroic actions. 'Phey had been plunged in the darkest 

night hv tin* eonlinnation of the jealous despotism of 

('haric.s V an<I Philip II; they overturned those luonarehs’ 

statues and immedintelv fnun<l themselves Hooded with dav- 

♦ « 

Kor the Inst Imlf-century, as the Kncyclop<r<iia and 
\’«>ltnirc pained protind in France, tlic monks had been 
dinninp into tlie ears of the pood )>eopIc of Milan that to 
learn to rend, or for that matter to learn anylhinp at all 
was a great waste of Inhmir. and that hv pnyinp one’s exact 
tithe to one’s parish priest and faithfully reportinp to him 
all one’s little misdeeds, one was practically certain of 
hnvinp a pood place in Paradise. To complete the debili¬ 
tation of this people once so formidable and so rational, 
Austria had sold them, on easy terms, the privilege of not 
hnvinp to furnish any recruits to her army. 

In I7DG, the Milanese army was composed of four and 
twenty rapscallions dressed in scarlet, who guarded the 
town with the assistance of four magnificent regiments of 
Mnngarinn Grenadiers. Freedom of morals was extreme, 
hut pns.sion very rare; otherwise, apart from the incon* 
venience of having to repeat everything to one’s parish 
priest, on |)ain of ruin even in this world, the good people 
of Milan were still subjected to certain little monarchical 
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interferences which could not fail to be vexatious. For 
instance, the Archduke, who resided at .Milan and governed 
in the name of the F^inperor. his cousin, had had the 
lucrative idea of trading in corn. In consequence, an order 
prohibiting the pea.sants from selling their grain until His 
Highfies.s had filled his granaries. 

In May. 171)6, three days after the entrv of the French, 
a young painter in miniature, slightly mad, named firos. 
afterwards famous. mIio had come with the armv. o^•c■rhear- 
ing in the great Caffe dei Servi (which was then in fasliion) 
an account of the exploits of tlie Archduke, who moreover 
M-as extremely stout, picked up the list of ices whi«-h was 
printed on a sheet «>f coarse yellow pa])er. On the back of 
this he dr<'W the fat .\rc-hduke; a French soldier was stal>- 
hitig him with his bayonet in the stomach, and instead of 
bloitd there gush<-d out an incredible quantity of corn. 
What we call a lampoon or caricature m-os unknown in this 
land of <Tafty <l<-spotism. 'Flic drawing, h-ft b\- (iros on 
the table of the (.'aff«- dei S«'rvi, .s<-emed a miracb' fallen 
from heav<-n; it was engraved and printed <luring the night, 
and next day twenty thousand cnpie.s of it were sold. 

The same <lay. there w<Te posted up notices of a forced 

loan of six millions, levied to .supply the nc4-ds of the 

French armv which, having just won six battles an<I con 
# • 

qutTrri a score of pro^'iners, wanted iiotliin;; now hut 
shoes, hreeclics, j a eke Is and caps. 

The mass of prosperity nnd pleasure which hurst into 
Lornhardv in the wake of these French ra);«amu(rin.s M'as 
so ^ 4 :reat t))at only the priests and a few nohics M'erc 
conscious of the harden of this levy of six millions, shortly 
to be followed hv a number of others. These French 
soldiers laughed and sang all day long; they were all 
under twenty-five year.s of age, and their Conimand«’r in 
Chief, who had reached twenty-seven, was reckoned the 
oldest man in hi.s nrmv. This gai«-ty. this voutlifulne.ss, 
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this irrcs})onsibility fiirnisln*d a jocular reply to the furious 
jTcachinps of tlic monks, who, for six months, had Wen 
announcing: from the pulpit that the French were monsters, 
ohiijrcd. upon pain of death, to burn down everything and 
to cut off ev<*ryone*s head. Witli this object, each of their 
regiments marched uith a guillotine at its head. 

In the country ilistricts one saw at the cottage doors 
the Freneli soldier cngage<l in dandling the housewife's 
haby in his arms, anil almost every eviming some tlruiU’ 
iner. scraping a fiddle, M'ouhl improvise a hall. Our coun' 
try dances ])roving a great deal too skilful and eompli* 
eatcil for tlu‘ sohliers, who for that matter harelv knew 
tlu'in tluinselves, to he aide to teach them to the women 
of the country, it was the latter who shewed the young 
h'renchmen the Monfvrriua, •V<i/ferr//o and other Italian 
dances. 

I'lie officers had been bulged, ns far as po.ssiblc, with 
the wealthy inimhitants: tliev had every need of eom- 
fort. A certain li(‘Utenant, for instance, named Robert, 
roeeivid a biMetiiig order on the palazzo of the Mnrche'sa 
del Dongo. 'I'liis officer, a young conscript not over-bur- 
deneil with scruples, possessi’d as his whole worldly wealth, 
when he entered this palazzo, n seiido of .six francs which 
he had received at Piacenza. After the crossing of 
the Bridge of I.odi lie had taken from a fine Austrian 
officer, killed by a hall, a magnifieent pair of nankeen 
))nntaloons, quite new, and never ilid any garment come 
more o|iporlunely. Mis officer's epaulettes were of wool, 
and the cloth of his tunic was stitched to the lining of 
the sleeves so that its scraps might hold together; but 
there >vas something even more distressing; the soles of 
his shoes M^cre made out of pieces of soldiers’ caps, like¬ 
wise picked up on the field of battle, somewhere beyond 
the Bridge of I-odi, These makeshift solos were tietl on 
over his shoes with pieces of string which were plainly 
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visible, so that when the major-domo appeared at the door 
of Lieutenant Robert’s room brin^ins; him an invitation 
to dine witfi the Sijrnora Marehesa, the ofbeer was thrown 
into the utmost confusion. f!e anil his orderlv .sp<-iit the 
two hours that divided him from this fatal dinner in trying 
to patch up the tunic a little and in dyeing black, with ink. 
tliose MTetelied strings round his slioes. At last tlie dnad 
moment arrived. “Never in my life did I feel more ill at 
e.ase.’' I.ieuti-nant Robert told me; “the lailies expeeted that 
I would terrify them, and I was trembling far more than 
they were. I looked down at my shoes and ilid not know 
how to walk gracefully. 'I'he Marehesa del Dongo.” he 
went on. “wa.s then in the full bloom of her beautv: vou 
have .seen her for yourself, with those lovelv i-ves of an 
angelic swee-tness, and tin- dusky gold of her hair which 
made sueli a perfect frame for the oval of that cliarinirig 
face. I had in my room a Ilerodiax by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which might have been her portrait. Mercifnllv, I wa.s 
•so overcome by her supernatural beauty that I forgot all 
about my clothes. For the last two years I had been 
seeing nothing that was not ugly and wretched, in the 
mountains behind Genoa: I ventured to say a few words 
to her to express my delight. 

“But I had too much .scn.se to waste any time upon 
rompliments. As I was turning my phrases I saw. in 
a dining-room built entirely of marble, a dozen flunkeys 
and footmen dres.sed in what seeincd to me then the 
height of magnificence. .hi.st imagim-, the rascals had 
not onlv good shoes on their feet, but silver buckic.s ns 
well. I could sec them all. out of the corner of mv 
ej'c, staring stupidly at niy coat and perhap.s at iny shoes 
also, which cut iiic* to tho heart. I could have frightened 
all these fellows with a word; hut how was I to put them 
in their place without running the risk of offending the 
ladies? For the Marehesa, to fortify her own courage a 
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Ultlr. as slic has lold mo a liumlrod timos since, had sent 
to fetch from the cnn%oiit where she was still at school 
fiiiia del Dongo, her husband's sister, wim was afterwords 
that ehariiiing C'ontessa PietraiUTa: no one, in prosp« ritv. 
surjiassed her in gaiety and sweetness of ten»per, just as 
no one sur])assed her in courage and serenity of soul when 
fortune turned against lu-r. 

"Ginn, who at that time might have been thirteen but 
looked ii»>re like eighteen, a lively, downright girl, as vou 
know, was in sueli fear of bursting out laughing at the 
sight of niy costume that she <lare<l not eat; tlie Mnrehesn. 
on the otlier hand, loaded me with constrained civilities; 
she could see quite well tin* movtinents of impatience in 
my eyis. In a word. I cut a sorry figuri'. I ehewi-d the 
breatl of scorn, a thing which is said to be impossible 
for a rrenehman. At length, a heaven-sent idea shone 
in my mind: 1 s«‘t to work to tell the latlies of my povertv 
and of what we had suffered for the last two years in 
tile mountains behiml Genoa where wi- were kept hv idiotic 
old Generals. There, J told them, we wer<‘ paid in as- 
tipiialx which were not legal lender in the country, and 
given three ounces of hreatl daily. I had not Iwen sjieak- 
ing for two iniiiute.s before there were tears in tlic go<xl 
Mnrehcsa'.s eyes, and Gina had grown .seri(nis, 

hat, I.ieiitenant. she broke in. 'three ounce.s of 

brea<l!’ 

" ‘Yes. Signorina; but to make up for that the i.ssue ran 
.short three days in the week, and as the peasants on whom 
we were billeted wore even worse off than ourselves, we 
used to hand on some of our bread to them.’ 

"On leaving the table. I off. red the .Marchc.sa my arm 
ns far ns the door of the drawing-room, lltcn liurricd back 
and gave the servant who had waited upon me at dinner 
that .solitary seudo of six fraiic.s upon the spending of which 
I had built so many rastlos in the air. 
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"A work lafrr/’ Uohrrt wriit on. "wlirn it was satis¬ 
factorily establislicd that the rroncfi wire not guillotining 

anyone, the Mnr<*hosr del Doiifxo relumed from Ins castle 

♦ 

of Grianta on the I.aki' of Como, to mIucIi he had gallantly 
retired on the apjiroach of tin* army, abandoning to tlie 
fortunes of war his vining aiul hiautifiil wife and his 
sister. The hatrial that this Marchesr felt for us was 
equal to his fear, that is to say iiiiin<Msurahlr: his fat 
face, pale an<l pious, uas an amusing .spectacle when he 
was being j>olite to me. On the ilay after bis return to 
Milan, I reo«*i>'<*d three ells of cloth and two hundred fraiies 
out of the levy of .six iniMions; I rem wed mv wardrobe, 
ami became eaynlier to the ladies, for the season of balls 
was Ix'ginning.’* 

Lieutenant Kobert’s story was more or less that of all 
tin* rrcncli tro<»jJs: jfistr.nrl of laii^hiii^ at thr 
plight of tli<‘so poor solilirrs. pcoplt* w<to sorry for tluin 


and caiiur to lov<* tluin. 

'I“)if.s ])criod of unlooked-for happiness ani] wild ex¬ 
citement lasted hut tw«> short years; tin* frenzy hail luen 
•SO ex<-essive aiul so gcni ral that it woiihl he iinpossihU* for 
me tt> give anv itlea of it, w«*rc it not for this liistorieal 
and profound reflexion: these people had ho«’n living in a 
state of hor<doni for the last hundred years. 

The thirst for pleasure natural in southern countries ha«l 
pr<'vaih(l in former times at the court of the N'iseoiiti 
and Sforza, tlio.se famous Dukes of .Milan. I^ut from the 
vear wlien the Spaniards eoiupirred the Milanese, 

and eoiupiered them a.s taelturn, suspicious, arrogant mas¬ 
ters. always in dread of revolt, gaiety had fled. The sub- 
jcet riK-c. adopting the manners of tlieir masters, thought 
more of avenging the least insult hy a dagger-blow tlian 
of enjoving tlie fleeting hour. 

Tlii.s frenzied joy, this gaiety, this thirst for pleasure, 
this t<-ndenev to forget every sad or even reasoiiahlo feel- 
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:i s.-mI oni-; Rolurt srt forth with Conte Pietrmern wIk) 
f.ii|ow«»l the 1'reiu‘h in tlieir ritireincnt on Novi. The 
\oun'£ t ont«Nsa. to whom her hrotlier n fiiMtl to )>ay lier 
lu.irr))ortion, followcii tiu* arinw riilititc in A entt. 

‘I'lun lu uan Hint jK-riod of reaction and a n turn to tlu* 
oUi iilras, wliiili tiu* Milanese <*all i Irrtlici mrxi (the 
tliirtmi iiHititlis), iKH-auso as it turned out their destiny 
willrd that this return to stii}Htlity should endure for 
t)nrt<*<Ti inoritliN only, until Marenjro. Kveryone who was 
old. luuiited. morose, reaj>)uared at the head of affairs^ 
and resumed the lea<lership of society; presently tlic 
ptM>ple who )iad remained faithful to the sound doetrines 
jnihlislied a re))ort in the villages that NQ|)olean had been 
handed hv the Mamelukes in Kgyj)t, as he so richly dc- 
servul. 

Among these men who had retired to sulk on their 
estates and came hack now athirst for vcngentu*e. tlie 
Marehrse del Dongo (iistinguished liimself by Ins rahiility; 
the extravagance of his sentiments carried liiin naturally 
to the head of his party. 'I hese gentlemen, quite worthy 
people when they were not in a state of ))nnie, hut who 
wert* always tremhling, sue<*eeded in getting round tljc 
Austrian (ieneral: a gocu] enough man at heart, he let 
hiiiiself he pcrsuadetl that severity was the best policy, 
and or<lered the arrest of one hundred and fifty j>atriots: 
epaite the lu'st men to be found in Italy at the time. 

'Diey were speedily deportcil to the Hocclie di Catlaro, 
and, Hung into subterranean caves, the moisture, and above 
all the waTit of bread did prompt jiistiec to each and all 
of lhc.se rascals. 

Tlio Marehese del Dongo had an exalted position, and, as 
he combined with a host of other fine qualities a sordid 
avarice, he w*ould boast publicly that lie never sent a scudo 
to liis sister, the t'ontessa Pietranerar still madly in love, 
fthu refused to leave her husband, and was starving by his 
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side in France. 'Fhe jr^nid Marcliesa was in despair; finalIv 
she uianafjcd to abstract a few sniaU diamonds fr4)Tn her 
jewel case, wliich her husband took from her every evening; 
to stow away under his bed. in an iron coffer: the Mareliesa 
liad broupht him a dowry of 800.000 francs, and received 
80 francs monthly for her personal expenses. Durinir Ihe 
thirteen montlis in which the French were absent from 
Milan, this most timid of women found various pretexts and 
never went out of inourninfj. 

W'c must confess that, following; the example of iiianv 

2 :rave authors, wo have begun the history of our hero a 

% 

v«-ar before his birth. 'I'liis essential personafje is none 
oIIkt than I'ahrizio Valserra. Marchesino del Donji**. as 
the style is at Milan.* lie had taken the trouble to be 
born Just when the Freneli were driven out. and found 
him.self. by tlie a<'eid(*iit of birth, the second son of tliat 
Marehese del Donjro who was so /jreat a ^rentlernan. and 
witli whose fat, pasty face, false smile and unhoundeil 
hatred for the new ideas the reader is alre.idv acquainted, 
'riie whole of llie family fortune was already settled U}ion 
tiu! elder son. A.seanio <lel Donpo, tlie worthy ima<ie of 
his father. He was eight years old and Fabrlzio two when 
all of a smiden that General Konaparte, whom evervone 
of good family understood to have been liang<-d long ago. 
enme down frt>m the Mont Saint-Bernnrd. He entered 
Milan; that moment is .still unique in history; imagine a 
whole populace madly in love. A fj*w days later. N'apoleon 
won the hattlc of Marengo. The rest needs no telling. 

• The frenzy of the Milanese reached Its climax; but this 
time it was mingled with ideas of vengeance: these good 
people had Iwen taught to hat«. Presently they saw 
arriv<' in their midst all that remained of the patriots 

' By Ihe local custom, borrowetl from Cfcrinany, (his title l.s 
given to every son of a Marehese; Confinn to the .son of u Conte, 
Conlfittiaa to the daughter of a Conte, etc. 
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to tlu- Booclic di C'att/iro; tlifir return wa<5 cele¬ 
brated with a national fesia. Thi ir pale faces, their great 
startled eyes, their shrunken limbs were in strange con¬ 
trast to the joy that broke out i>n every side. Their ar- 
ri\al was the signal for ileparturc for the families most 
deeply eompromised. 'I'he Marehese del Dongo was one 
of the first t«) fke t«) his castle of (irianta. The heads of 
tin great families were fille<i with hatred and fear; but 
their wiviN. their daughters remembere<l the jovs of the 
former French occupation, and thought with regret of 
Milan an<l those gay balls, wliieh, iiinmaliately after Ma¬ 


rengo. were organised afresh at the casn Tanzi. A few 
days after the victory, the French (Jcneral res)>onsible for 
inainlaining order in Lombardy «liseovere<l that all the 
farnuTs on the nobleinen’.s estates, all the old wives in 
the villages, so far from being still thinking of this 
astonishing victory at Marengo, which had altered the 
destinies of Italy and rcca}>tured thirteen fortified posi¬ 
tions in a single day, had their minds occupied only by a 
prophecy of San C»iovitn, the principal Patr«)n Saint of 
Hresein. According to ihi.s inspired ulleranee. the |jros- 
perity of I'ranec* and of Napoleon was to cense just thir- 
ti'cn wcc'ks after Marengo. What does to some extent ex¬ 
cuse the Marehese del Dongo and all the noble.s sulking 
on their estates is that literally and without any nfrectation 
they believed in the prophecy. Not one of these gentlemen 
had read as many ns four volumes in his life; quite openly 
they were making their preparations to return to Milan 
at the end of the thirteen weeks; but time, as it went 
on, rccordcjl fresh sucees.ses for the cause of Franci*. Ue- 
turning to Paris, Napoleon, by wise decrec.s, .saved the 
country from revolution at home a.s he had saved it from 
its foreign enemie.s at Marengo. Then the Lombard nobles, 
in the safe shelter of their castles, di.scovcrcd that at first 
they had misinterpreted the prophecy of the holy patron 
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of Brcsc-ia; it was a question not of tliirtcen wi-rks. but 
of tliirteen months. The thirteen months went hv, and the 
prosperity of France seemed to increase daily. 

We pass lifjhtly over ten years of progress and happi- 
nes.s, from J800 to 1810. Fabrizio spent tlie tirst })art of 
this decade at the castle of Orianta, giving and receiving 
an abundance of tisticuifs among the little contatlini of the 
villap^', and learning nothing, not even how to read. Later 
on, he was sent to the Je->uit College at Milan. The Mar- 
chesc his father insisted on his being shewn tlic Latin 
tongue, not on any account in the works of tho.se ancient 
writer.s who arc alway.s talking about Republic.s, but In a 
magnificent volume adorned with more tlian a hundr<-d en- 
graving.s, a masterpiece of seventeenth century art; this 
was the Latin genealogy of the \’al.scrra, Marcliesi del 
Dongo, published in Hi.K) by Fabrizio del Dongo, Arch¬ 
bishop of I’arma. The fortunes of the \\-ilserra being 
pre-eminently military, the engravings represented any 

number of battles, and everywhere one .saw .some I)ero of 

% 

the name dcalin}^ tnighty blows with lus sword. This book 
greatly delighted the young Fabri/io. His mother, who 
adored him, obtairud permission, from time to time, to 
pAV him a visit at Milan; but as her husband never otTered 
her nnj’ money for these journeys, it was her sister-in-law, 
the charming Contessa Pietranera, who lent her what she 
rc.quired. After the return of the French, the Contessa 
had become one of the most brilliant ladies at tlie court 
of Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy. 

When Fabrizio had made his Fir.st Communion, she 
obtained leave from the Marclicse, still in voluntary exile, 
to invite him out, now and again, from his college. She 
found him unusual, thoughtful, very serious, hut a nice- 
looking boy and not at all out of place in the drawing¬ 
room of a lady of fashion; otherwise, as ignorant as one 
could w'ish, and barely able to write. Thu Contessa, wuo 
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rarrird Iht iinpiilsivr c*li.ira<'t(T inU> ))ratni''r(l 

Ikt protection to the lu*a<l of the estalili^itinunt ))rovidcd 
tlial Imt ncplicw I•'ah^i^io iiia<lc a-touiulin^ progress and 
carried off a iiiiiiil)cr of jirizes at the cthI of the year. 
So that 1 h* sliouhl he in a }>osition to deserve them, s)ie 
use'll to scTid for him < ver\' Satunlav eveninjr* ami often 
did not restore him to lus masters until the following 
\\’t*dnes<lay or 'rhursday, 'Fhe Jesuits* altliough t<*nderly 
eluTished hy the Prinee \'i<'e*roy. were eNpelled from Italy 
hy the laws of the Kingtlom, and the Superior of the 
(dllege, an ahle man. was eons<*ious of all that might ho 
Tuade out of his rel.ations >vith a woman all-powerful at 
I'Oiirt. 11<* never thought of complaining of the ahseui'es of 
( ahri/.io, who, more ignorant than ever, at the end of the 
year was awardi'd five first prizes. 'Phis he*ing so, the 
('c>nl< ssa, eseort<d hy Iier hushand. now the (leneral eom- 
manding one of tlie Divisions of the (Junrd, and hy five 
or six of the most iinjiortant jiersonage.s at the viceregal 
eourl, came to attend the prize-giving at the Jesuit College. 
I'he Superior was eoinjiliini'nled hy his 4*hiefs, 

J'lu* ('onlessa totik her m'phcw with her to nil those 
hrilliant festivities whieh marked the too hrief reign of 
the soeiahle Prince Kngene. She had on her own authority 
created him an oflieer <>f hussars, and rahri/Jo, noM* twelve 
years old, %vori* tliat uniform. One day the Contessa, en- 
ehanttd hy his handsome figure, hesought the Prinee to 
give him a post as page, a request whieh implied that the 
del Doiigo family was eoming round. Next day she had 
need of all her credit to secure the NMeerov's kind consent 
not to rriiicmlicr this rt-qiu-st, M'hich lacked only the’ con¬ 
sent of the prospective page's father, and this consent 
wc»nld Imve hern eniplmtit-nlly refused. After this net of 
folly, whieh made the sullen Mnrohese shudder, ho found 
an excuse to recall young rnl«ri7;io to Orianta. The Con¬ 
tessa had a supreme contempt for her brother, she regarded 
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him os a inclanrholy fool, and one who would be troublesome 
if ever it lay in his power. But she was madly fond of 
Kabrizio, and, after ten years of silence, wrote to the 
Marehese reclaiininij her nephew; her letter was left iin* 
answered. 

On his return to this formidable palace, built by the 
most hollicosc of his anee.stors, Fabrizio knew nothing in 
the wurhl except how to drill and how to sit on a horse. 
Conte Pietrancra, as fond of the boy as wa.s hi.s wife, 
usi'd often to put him on a horse and take him with him 
on parade. 

On reaeliing the easth' of (irianta. Fabrizio. his eyes still 
red with the tears that he had .shed on leaving his aunt'.s 
fine rooms, found only tlie pas.sionate caresses of his 
inolluT and sisters. The Marehese was closeted in lus 
.study with hi.s elder son. the Marehesino Ascanio; tin*re 
tlu'V (oinpo.sffl letters in cipher which had the honour to 
be f«)r\var<le4l to \’ienna; father and son appeared in ])uhlie 
onK- at nieal-timcs. 'I'lie Marehese used ostentatic)usly to 
repeat that he was teaehiiip his natural successor to keep, 
by double entry, the accounts of the produce of eaeli of his 
estates. As a matter of faet, the Marehese was loo jcalojis 
of his own power ever to .speak of these matter.s ti> a 
son, the nccc’ssarv inheritor of all these entailed properties. 
Me employed him to cipher despatches of fifteen or twenty 
parses which two or three limes weekly he had eonveyeel 
inU> Switzerlanel, where they were put on the road for 
Vienna. The Marche.se claimed to inform his rightful Sov- 
ereiffn of the internal eoridition of the Kinj^dom of Italy, 
of wliieh In* liimsc-lf knew nothinjc, and his letters were 
invariably most successful; for the following reason. The 
Marehese would have a c«)unt taken on the high road, 
by some trusted agent, of the number of men in a certain 
French or Italian regiment that was changing its station, 
and in reporting the fact to the court of Vienna would 
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tnkc cnrc (o reduce by at least a quarter the numbrr of the 
troops on the march. These letters* in other r<*speets 
absurd* had the' merit of eontradictinp others of ffreater 
acrurac'y, and pave pleasure. And so* a short time before 
Fahrizio’s arri\al at the eastle, the Marehese had received 
the star of a famous ordt'r: it was tiu' fifth to adorn his 
Cliamberlain*s coat. As a matter of fact, he sufTered from 
the rhaprin of not darinp to sport this parmrnt outside 
his study; hut he never allowed himself to dictate a 
clespateh without first putting on the pold-lae<‘<l coat, 
studded with all hi.s orders. Me >vould have felt himsedf to 
he wanlinp in resjieet had he acted otluTM’ise. 

'riie Marehesa was amazed hy Iut son*.s prares. Hut she 
had k«q)t up tlu' hahit of wrilinp two or three times everv 

year to CJeneral Comte d*A-, whieh was the title now 

home hy I.ieulenant Ilobert. 'Fhe Marcbesa bad a horror 
of lyinp to the ])rople to whom slu* was attaelied; she 
examined her son and was appalled hy his icnoranee. 

‘Tf lie appears to me to have learned liltle/‘ she said 
to herself, "to me M’ho knoM nothinp, ItoluTt, who is so 
clever, Mould find that his education had been entirely 
nopli rtt ^l; and in these <!nys one iiuist have im rit." Another 
peeiilinrity, whieh astonished her almost ns tnmh. was that 
Fnhrizin lind taken seriously all the relijjious tenehinf: that 
had been instilled into him hy the Jesuits. Altlu)u>rh very 
pioti.s herself, the fnnatieism of this child made her shud¬ 
der; “If the Marehese has the .sense to tliseover this wav 
of influeneiiifr him. he will tnkc my son’s nffeetion from 
me.” She wept copiously, and hi r passion for I'ahrizio 
was thcrehv increased. 

Life in this castle, peopled hy thirty or forty servants, 
was extremely dull; nceordinRly Fabrizio spent all his days 
in pursuit of ^ainc or exploring; the lake in a hont. Soon 
he was on intimate terms with the coachmen and irroom.s; 
these were all hot supporters of the French, and laughed 
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openly at the pious valets, attached to the person of the 
Marohese or to that of his elder son. The great theme 
for wit at the* expense of these solemn personages >vas 
that, in imitation of their masters^ they powdered their 
heads. 
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* . . .tlor 0 tftif x*ifnt fmhrunir nos 

yruj*, 

T<fUf li'/TX^fnir, Jr ronfrotplr hs ctrur, 

Kn ffui />NM nous rsrrit, par notrs non o/>- 
scttrrs, 

Lff sorts rt trs firstins fir fuutrs rrt'nturfS, 
Cftr /mi, tin /one/ tirs cifuj" rr^arjnnf wn 
AiiMOfin. 

l^arfois niu itr pUi/, /iii tuontre Is rhrmin: 
l^nr lf$ oitrrs i/m riV/ </iii $ont $r$ nxract^rrs, 
l.rs chosrs nous prriUt rt honnrn ft contrairff; 
Mais trs hounurs rharpt^s tfr ftrrr ft <tr tr^pas^ 
prist nf trt /ori7, rt nr tr lisrnt pas, 

lioSKARD 


T IIK proft'ssrd a vigorous hatred of cii- 

lij;l>tcnmrnl: "U is idi-ns.' lit* usi d to sny, "thnt 
hove ruined Italy”: lir «licl not know qiiitp how to 
reooririlo this holy horror of instriietion with his desire 
to see his son Fnhri^io perfect the education so brilliantly 
h<^r„n with the Jesuits. In order to incur the least possible 
risk, he charped the pood I’riorc Illanes. parish priest of 
Grianta, with the task of eontinuinp Fabrizio'.s Latin 
studies. For this it was necessary that the priest should 
himself know that lanpuape; whereas it was to him an 
object of scorn; his knowlcdpi- in the matter beinp con¬ 
fined to the recitation, by heart, of the prayers in his 
missal, the meaninp of which he could interpret more or 
less to his flock. Hut this priest was nevertheless highly 
respeetid and indeed feared throughout the district; he had 
always said that it was by no means in thirteen weeks, 
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nor even in thirteen months tlmt they wouhi see the fulfil 
roent of the famous prophecy of San Giovita. the patron 
saint of Brescia. He added, when he was speakinj; to 
friends whom he could trust, that this nurnher ihirtfen 
was to be interpreted in a fashion which would astonish 
many people, if it were permitted to sav all that otu' 
knew (1813). 

The fact was that the Priorc Blancs, a man whose 
honesty and virtue were primitive, and a man of parts a^ 
well, spent all Ills nights up in his hidfry; he was mad on 
a.strojoffv. After using up all his day.s in calculating the 
conjunctions and positions of tlie star.s, he would devote 
the greater part of his nights to following their eour.se 
in the sky. Such was his poverty, he had no otiu r instru- 
im-nt tlian a long t<descoj)e with jia.stehoard tubes. Om- 
may imagine tin- contempt that wa.s felt for the stiidv of 
laniruages by a man who spent his lime discovering the 
precise dates of the fall of empires and the revolutions 
that change the faee of tlie world. “What more <lo I 
know about a horse.” he asked Fabrizio, “when I am tohl 
tliat in Latin it is railed rquus?" 

The contadini looked upon Priore Blanks with awe as a 
great magician: for lii.s part, by dint of the fear that his 
nightly .stations in the belfry inspired, he restrained them 
from stealing. His clerical brethren in the surroutiding 
pari.shes, intcn.sely jealous of his inlluence, detest«-d him; 
the Marchese del Dongo merely despised him. because 
he reasoned too iiiueli for a man of .such humble station. 
Fabrizio adored him; to gratify him he sometimes spent 
whole cvcning.s in doing enormous sum.s of addition or 
multiplication. Then he would go up to the belfrv: tins 
was a great fa%'our and one that Priore Blanes had never 
granted to anyone; hut he liked the boy for hi.s simplicity. 
“If you do not turn out a liypoiTite,’' he would say to him, 
“you will perhaps be a nmn." 
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Two or llircc tinu'55 in n year. Fabrizio. intrrpuJ and 
passionate in Ins pleasures, came within an inch of drown- 
inti liimself in the lake. Me was tlie leader of all the 
trre.it expeditions made by the young contadini of Orianta 
and ( adenahhia. 'I’hese hoys had procured a number of 
little k(‘ys. and on very dark nights would try to o])en 
the padhx'ks of tlie chains that fastened the boats to some 
big stone or to a tre«‘ growing by the water’s edge. It 
shoiihl h<- explained that on the Lake of Como the fishermen 
in the pursuit of their calling put out night-lines at a 
great distance from the shore. The upper end of the line 
is attached to a plank kept aHoat bv a cork keel, arnl a 
siippU- hazel twig, fastened to this plank, supports a little 
bell which rings whenever a fish, eaiight on the line, give.s 
a tug to the float. 


'I’he great ttbjeet of these 
which I'ahrizio was eommander 
a>id visit tln' night-lines before 


imeturnal expeditions, of 
in chief, was to go out 
the fishermen had heard 


the warning note of the little bells. They used to choose 


•stormy wiather, and for these hazardous exploits would 
embark in the,early morning, an hour before dawn. As 


they elimbed into the boat, these b«*ys imagined themselves 
to he plunging into the greatest dangers; this was the 
finer aspect of their behaviour; and. following the example 
of their fathers, would devoutly rejieat a Hail, Mary. 
Now it frequently hoppeneil that at the moment of starting, 
ami immediately after the Hail, Mary. Fabrizio was .struck 
by a for. hoding. This was the fruit which he had gathered 
from the astronomical studie.s of his friend Priore Blanks, 
in whose predictions he had no faith whatsoever. According 
to his youthful imagination, this foreboding announced to 
him infallibly the success or failure of the expixlition; and, 
as he had a .stronger will than any of his companions, 
ill course of time the whole band had .so formed the habit 
of having forebodings that if. at the moment of embarking, 
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one of them caught sight of a priest on tlie sliorc, or if 
someone saw a crow fly past on his left, they would 
hasten to replace the padlock on tin* chain of the boat, 
and each wouhl go off to his bed. Thus Priore Planes had 
not injp«arted his somewhat dittieult seicnee to I ahri/io: 
hut, unconsciously, had infe<*tcd him with an unhoundid 
confidrnot- in the signs l)y which tlic future can be fl^^rtol(l 
'i'he Marchesc felt that any accident to his ciphered 
correspondenee might put him at t)u* mercy of his sister; 
and so every year, at the feast of Sant'.Angila. whieh was 
Contessa Pietrancra\s nam<*-day, I’ahrizio was gi\en leave 
to go and spend a week at Milan. He liv<*d through the 
year looking lu)pc*fiilly forward or sadly back to this week 
On tliis great occasion, to carry out this politic mission, the 
Marclicsc handed over to hi.s son four scu<li. ami, in ac¬ 
cordance willi his custom, gave nothing to his wife, who 

took tlu’ bov. lUit one of the cooks, six lackt*vs and a 
• « 

with a pair of Jiorscs, started for Como tin- (hiv 
heforr, and every (lay at Milan the Marchesa found a 
earriape at her disposal anil a «]inner of twelvi- covers. 

The sullen sort of life that was led hy the Mar«ln'se 
(h-1 l>onfjo was certainly hy no means entertnininp, hut 
it had this advantage that it ])(*rmam-ntly enriched the 
families who were kind enough to .sacrifice theinselv«-s to 
it. 'I’lie Murcliese. who ))ad an income of more than two 
liundr«-d thousand lire, did not sp<nd a quarter of that 
sum; he was living on hope, 'riiroiighout the thirteen 
years from 1800 to he eon.slantly and firmly h«- 

licNc'd that Napoleon would he overthrown within .six 
months. One may judge of his rapture when, at tli<- be¬ 
ginning of 1813, he learned of the disasters of the Bere- 
siina ! The taking of Paris and tin- fall of Napoleon almost 
made liiiii lose his head; he then allowed himself to make 
the most outrageous remarks to his wife and sister. Finally, 
after fourteen years of waiting, he had that unspeakable 
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joy of scfinp the Austrian troops re-cntor Milan. In obcdi- 
»iKe to orders issued from \’ienna. the Austrian General 
received tlie Marclie.se del Don^o with a consideration 
akin to respect; they hastened to offer him one of the 
hijrhest posts in the povernnicnt; and he accepted it as 
the payment of a debt. His elder son obtained a lieu¬ 
tenancy in on<- of the smartest rcjriiuents of the Monarchy, 
but tlie younger rejuatedly deeliiud to accept a cadetship 
which was offcrcil him. This triumph, in whicli the Mar- 
ehesc exulted with a rare insolence, basted but a few months, 
and was folh>wcd by a humiliatinjr reverse. Never had he 
had any talent for business, and fourteen years spent in 
tile country .amon^ his footnieii. his lawyer and his doctor, 
added to tlie crustiness of old ajee which had overtaken 
him, had left him totally incapable of isinductinj; business 
in any form. Now it is not possible, in an Austrian coun¬ 
try, to keep an important place without having the kind 
of talent that is rccpiireil by the slow and complicated, but 
highly reasonable administration of that venerable Mon¬ 
archy. The blunders inadi- by the Mnrcliese del Dongo 
.scandalised the .staff of his ofHcc. and even obstructed the 
course of public business. His ultra-monarclii.st uttcrance.s 
irritated the populace which the authorities sought to lull 
itito a lu idless sluinK r. One fine <lay he learned that Hi.s 
Majesty had been graciously pica.scd to accept the resig¬ 
nation which he had submitted of his post in the admin¬ 
istration, and at the same time conferred on him the j)laee 
of Scconti Grand Majordomo Major of the I.ombardo- 
^ enetian Kingdom. The Marchesc was furious at the atro¬ 
cious injustice of which he hud been made a victim; he 
printed an open letter to a friend, he who so inveighed 
against the liberty of the press. Finally, he wrote to the 
Emperor that his Ministers were plaving him false, and 
were no better than Jacobins. These thing.s accomplished, 
he went .sadly back to his castle of Grianta. He had one 
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consolation. After the fall of Napoleon, certain powerful 
persona-ies at Milan planned an assault in the streets on 
C’oiit«- Prina. a former Minister of the Kinir of Italv. and 
a man of the hi^^lie.st merit. Conte Pietram-ra ri''keil his own 
life to .save that of the Minister, wlio was killed hv blows 
from uinhn-llas afti-r five hours of a<fonv. A priest, tin- 
.Marelu'se del Doniro'.s confessor, roiild have saved Prina 
bv openinjr the wit-ket of the church of San (Jiovanni. in 
front of which Ihe unfortunate .Minister was ilra^fred. and 
iiidee«l left for a moment in the "litter, in the middle of 
the street; but he refused with derision to open bis wieket, 
and. six montlis afterward.s. the .Man-hese wa.s happily 
al)le to secure for him a fine advanei-inent. 

He execrated Conte I'ietrariera. his brother-in-law. who. 
not having; an income of .’50 louis. had the aiidaeitv to be 
(juitc content, made a point of sliowintj himself loval to what 
he had lov<-d all his life, and had the insolence to preach 
that spirit of justice without regard for persons, wliich tin- 
Marehesc called an infamous piece of .lucobinisin. 'I’lic 
Conte had refused to take service in Austria; this refusal 
was reincinhfred ajxainst him, and. a few tnonths after tli(‘ 
death of Prina, the same persons wlio had hired the assas¬ 
sins eontrived that General Pietranera should lx* 
into prison. \\'h<Teupoii the Contessa, hi.s wife, proeured 
a passport and sent for posthorscs to go to \'ie?ina to tell 
tile Emperor tlie truth. Priiia'.s assas.sins took fright, and 
one of them, a cousin of Signora Pietranera, eaine to her 
at midnight^ an hour before she was to start for \'ienna, 
with the order for Jier liushaiid’s release. Next day. the 
Austrian General sent for Conte l^ielranera, received him 
M'itli every possible mark of distinction, and assured him 
tliat his pension as a retired officer w<)uld li<* issued to him 
without delay and on the most liberal scale. The gallant 
General Hubna, a man of sound judgment and warm heart. 
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soomccl quite ashamed of the assassination of Prina and 
tlic C'onte's imprisonment. 

After this lirief sti>riii, allnved bv the Contessa's firmness 
of eharaeler* the eouplc lived, for better or worse, on the 
retired pay for whieh. thanks to General Bubna’s recora- 
mendation. they were not long kept waiting. 

Fortunately, it so happened that, for the last five or six 
years, the Contessa had been on the most friendly terms 
>vitli a very rich young man, who was also an intimate 
frieuil of the Conte, and never failed to plaec at their 
<li.Hposal the finest team of Knirlish horses to be seen in 
Milan at the time, liis box in the theatre alia Scala and his 
villa in the eouiitrv. But the Conte had a sense of his 
own valour, he was full of generous imjnilses, he was 
easily carried away, and at sueh times allowed himself to 
make imprudent speeches. One day when he was out 
shooting with some young men, one of them, who had 
served under other Hags than his, began to belittle the 
courage of the soldiers of the Cisalpine Ucpublic. The 
Conte struek him, a fight at once followed, and the Conte, 
who was M'lthout support, among all these young men, wos 
killed. This species of duel gave rise to a great deal of 
talk, and the persons who had been engaged in it took the 
))rceautioti of going for a tour in Switzerland. 

That absurd form of courage which is called resignation, 
the courage of a fool who allows himself to be hanged 
without a word of protest, was not at all in keeping with 
the Contessa’s character. Furious at tljc death of her hus¬ 
band, she wouhl have liked Limcrcati, the rich young man, 
her intimate friend, to be seized also by the desire to 
travel in Switzerland, and there to shoot or otherwise as¬ 
sault the murderer of Conic Pletrnncra. 

Limerenli thought this plon the last word In absurdity^ 
and the Contessa discovered thot in Ijcrself contempt for 
him had killed her affection. She multiplied Iier attentions 
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to Limercati; she sou^cht to rokiiullo his love, and then 
to leave him stranded and so make him desperate. To 
render this plan of venj'canec intelligible to I'rench read¬ 
ers, 1 should explain that at Milan, in a laiul Mudcly 
remote from our own, people are still made desperate by 
love. I'lie Contc.ssa, who, in her widow’s weeds, easily 
eclipsed any of iier rivals, flirted M’ith all the younj; men 

of rank and fashion, and one of these, Conte N-, 

who, from the first, had said tliat he felt Idmercati's good 
qualities to he ratlier heavy, rather starched for so spirited 

a woman, fell inadlv in love with her. She wrote to Idin' 
> • 

ercati: 

"Will you for once act like a inan of spirit? Please to consider 
that you have never known me. 

"I um, with II trace of contempt ]>crhaps, your must humble 
servant, 

"GIX A Pi»:Ta,\x rRA.” 


After reading this mls.sive, Limorcatl set off for one of 
his country -seats, liis love rose to a climax, he became 
quite rnnd and spoke of blowing out his brains, an unheard- 
of thing in countries where hell is believed in. Within 
twentv-four hours of his arrival in the country, he had 
written to the Cuntessa offering her his hand and his rent- 
roll of 200,000 francs. She sent him back his letter, with 

its seal unbroken, by Conte N-’s groom. Whereupon 

l.iinerc-ati .spent three years on hi.s estates, returning every 
other month to Milan, but witliout ever having the courage 
to remain there, and boring all his friends with his pas¬ 
sionate love for the Contessa and his detailed accounts 
of the favours she had formerly be.stowcd on him. At first, 

he used to add that with Conte N- she was ruining 

iierself, and that such a connexion was degrading to her. 

The fact of the matter was that the Contessa had no 
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sort of love for Conte N-• ami she told him as much 

when she had made quite sure of Limermti's despair. lUc 
( onto, who was no novice, hesouirlit her upon no account 
to divuljfe the sad truth whii'h she Imcl confi<lcd to him, 
‘If you M’ill he so extrcmclr indulfxcnt.” he atldcd. “as to 
continiH to reieive me with all the outward distinctions 
accorded to a rcijirnin^ lover, I may perhaps be aide to 
find a suitable position.” 

Aft(‘r this heroic <leeIaration the t%)ntessa deelin<*d to 

avail herself any lonjrer either of (N*)ntc N -*s horses 

or o{ his box. Hut for the last fifteen venrs she had been 
nccusloincc] to t)i«‘ most f.-isliiorinMc styU’ of living; she 
now to solve that (iiflieult. or rntlier iinj)ossihle proh- 
lem: liow to live in Milan on a pension of J ..'>00 frnnes. 
Slie l<-ft her palnzzo, took a pair of rooms on a fifth floor, 
dismissed all her servants, ineliidinp even her own maid 
uhose plnee she filled with a poor old woman to do the 
housework. I'his snerifiee was ns n matter of faet loss 
heroie and less painful than it appears to us; at Milan 
})overty i.s not a thing to laugh at. and therefore does 
not present itself to trembling souls ns the worst of evils. 
After some months of this noble poverty, besieged by In- 
I'cssant letters from I.iinerenli. and imleed from Conte 

N- who also wished to marry her, it came to pass that 

the Mnrelicsc del Dongo, miserly as a rule to the Inst 
degree, bethought himself that his enemies might find a 
enuse for triiimph in his sister’s ])Iight. What! A tlcl 
Dongo reduced to living upon the pension which the court 
of Vienna, of which he had so many grounds for complaint, 
grants to the widows of its Generals! 

He wrote to inform her that an apartment and on allow¬ 
ance worthy of his .sister awaited her at the castle of 
Grinnta. The Contessa’s volatile mind embraced with en¬ 
thusiasm the idea of this new mode of life; it was twenty 
years since she had lived in that venerable castle that ruse 
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majesticnlly from atnon^ it:% old ihcstnuts {)laritc(l in tiu* 
days of the Sforza. *‘TIiere/’ she told herself, “I shall 
find repose, and. at iny atje. is not lliat in itsedf liappincss?'* 
(Having; reachctl onc-and-thirty. she iinnj^ined tlial the 
time had eonie for her to retire.) *‘Oii that suhlinn* lake hv 
Nvhieh 1 was born, t lie re awaits tne at last a happv and 
peaceful existence.** 

I cannot say whether she was tnistakcn, hut one tiling 
certain is that this passionate soul, which liad just refused 
so lightly the offer of two vast fiirtunes, brought happiness 
to the castle of Grianta. Her two nieces were wihl with 
joy. *‘Yoii have renewed the dear days of my youth.’’ the 
Marchesa told her, as she look her in her arms; '‘before 
you came, I was a hundred.'Fhe Contessa set out to 
revisit, with Fabrizio, all ttio.se enchanting spots in the 
neighbourhood of Grianta. which travellers have made so 
famous: the Villa Melzi on the other shore of the lake, 
opposite the castle, and coinnianding a fine view of it; 
higher up, tlie sacred wood of the Sfrondata, and tite hold 
promontory which divides the two arms of the lake, that 
of Como, so voluptuous, and the other which runs towards 
Lecco, grimly severe: sublime and charming views which 
the most famous site in the Morld, the Day of Naples, may 
e(|ual, but docs not surpass. It was with ecstasy that the 
Contessa recapturtrd the memories of her earliest childhood 
and compared them with her present sensations. "File 
Lake of Como,*' she said to herself, "is not surroijiulcd. 
like the Lake of Geneva, hy wide tracts of land enclosed and 
cultivatctd according to the most approved methods, wliicli 
suggest money and speculation. Here, on every side, I see 
hills of irregular height covered with clumps of trees that 
have grown there at random, wliich the hand of man has 
never yet spoiled and forced to tfield a return. Standing 
among these admirably shaped hills which run down to the 
lake at such curious angles, 1 can preserve all the illusions 
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o{ nnd Ariosto's ^Inscriptions. All is noMo And 

tender, everytlnnc spcAks of love, notliinjj rnralls the ugli- 

n<'ss of civilis.Ation. I'lin vill.ij^es hnlfwAV up their sides 

nr<‘ hidden in l.'ill trees, and above the tree-tops rises the 

(harming areliiteeture of their picturesque belfries. If 

sonic little held tiftv yards across conics here and there 

to interrupt the elunqis of chestnuts and wild cherries, 

tljc sAtisfie<l eye sees crowing on it plants more vicrorous 

and hajipier than elsewhere. lieyon<l these hills, the er<*sts 

of whicdi cifFer one hennitaftes in all of whieh one would 

like to <l\vell, the astonishe<l eye perceives the peaks of the 

Alps, always eovere<l in .snow, and tlndr stern austerity 

reealls to one so nuieh of the sorrows of life as is necessary 

% 

to enhanee one's immediate pleasure. The iniapnatinn is 
tonche<l hv the di.stnnt sound of the hell of some little 
village hidden ainonfr the trees: these sounds borne across 
the waters >vhieh soften their tone, assume a tinge of 
gentle inrlaneholy and resignation, and seem to bo saying 
to man: Tdfe is fleeting: do not therefore show yourself 
so ohdiirato towards the happiness that is offered you, make 
baste to enjoy it.’ '* The language of these enchanting 
spots, which have not their like in the world, restored 
to the Contessn the heart of a girl of .sixteen, She could 
not conceive how she could have spent all these years 
without revisiting the lake, ‘*Is it then to the threshold 
of old age," she a.sked herself, "that our happinesH takes 
flight?" She bought a boat M'bich Fabri*lo, the Marchesn 
and she decorated with their own hands, having no money 
to siiend on anything, in the midst of this most luxurious 
estnblishnirnl; since his di.sgraec the Marchese del Dongo 
lin<) doiihird ids nristocratic state. For example, in order 
to roflaim ten vnrd.s of land from the lake, ne'ar the 
famous plane avenue, in the direction of Cadennhbia, he 
had an embankment built the estimate for which ran to 
80,000 francs. At the end of this embankment there 
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from the plans of tlio famous Marelicse C'a^nnla. a chape! 
huill entirely of liujre blocks of granite, and in this chapel 
Marclicsi, tile sculptor then in fashion at Milan, liuilt 
him a tonih on which a number of has-rclicfs w< rc intiouh d 
to represent the gallant tlecds of his ancestors. 

Fahrizio*s eltler hrother. the Marcliesino A.scanio. sought 
to join tlie ladies in their excursions; hut his aunt flung 
water over )iis powdered hair, and found sonic fresh dart 
ev< ry day ^eith whieli to puti<*ture Ids solemnity. At length 
h<* delivcrccl from the sight of Ids fat, pasty face the 
merry troop who <lid not venture to laugh in his presence, 
'riicy siippo.secl him to he the spy of the Marche.se his 
father, and care had to be taken in handling tliat stern 
despot, always in a furious temper .since Ids enforced 
retiri-nuuit. 

Ascanio swore to lx* avenged on Fabrizici. 

There was a storm in wdiich they were all in <langcr; 
although thev were infinitely short of rnonev, they paid 
tlie two hoatiiicn grncrou.sly not to say anytliin^ t«) tlw 
Marcli<-s«*, who alroaily was showirifj ^rrat ill humour at 
thfir taking? his two <lnuf»hlt'rs with them. Thi-y oncoun- 
trred a s«-fon(l .storm; the .storms on this lake are terrible 
and unexpeet«-d: j^iist-s of wind .sweep out suddenly from tlie 
two mountain ^or^^es whieli run down into it on opposite 
sides and join hatth* on the water. The Contessa wished 
to land in the midst of the hurricane and pealing thund<T; 
slie in.sisted that, if she were to climb to a rock that stooil 
up hv itself in the middle of the lake and was the sizi- 
of a small room, she would enjoy a curious spectacle; she 
would .see ln‘rself assailed on all .sl<les by raging waves; 
hut in jumping out of the boat she fell into the water. 
Tabrizio dived in after her to save her. and both were 
carried awav for some distance. No doubt it is not a 
pleasant thing to feel oneself drowning; but the spirit of 
boredom, taken bv surprise, was banished from the feujial 
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lastlc. 1 lie C’ontcssa coiu-t-ivod a passionate entliusiosni 
for the priinitive nature of tlie Priore Blanes and for Ins 
astrolofry. 'Die little inon<y tliat ninnined to lu-r after the 
)>ureliase of tlic boat bad been spent on buying; a spy-jflass. 
and almost every eveninjr, with her nieees and Fabrizio. 
she would take her stand on the platform of one of the 
^ollde towers of tli<“ eastle. I-'abrizio was the Icarni'd one 
of the party, and they spent many hours there very pleas¬ 
antly, out of reaeh of the spies. 

It must be admitted that there were days on whieh the 
Contessa did not utter a word to anyone; she would be 
.seen .strolling under the tall chestnuts lost in sombre medi- 
tatioiKs; .she was too clever n wjiiuan not to feel at times 
th«‘ tedium of bavin;; no «>ne with whom to «*xehnnpe idea.s. 
But next day she would be laughin;; ns before: it was the 
lamentations of her .sister-in-law, the Marehesn. that pro 

dueed these .sombre impression.s on a mind naturnllv .so 
artivr, 

“Are we to spend all the youth that is left to us in this 
;rlooniy castle the Marche.sn used to exelnim. 

Before the Conte.ssa enine. she had not had the ooiirnpe 
cvt'ij lo fovl rcjfrris, 

Such was their life during; the winter of 181 J and 181.5. 
On two oeeasions. in spite of her jiovertv, the Contessa 
went to spend a few days at Milan; she’was anxiou.s to 
•see a sublime ballet by Vigano, given at the Scaln, and 
the Marehc.He rni.scd no objections to his wife's necomponv 
Htg her sister-in-law. They went to draw the arrears of 
the little pen.sion, and it was the penniless widow of the 
Cisalpine General who lent a few sequins to the millionaire 
Mnrclie'.sn del Don^o. Tlieso parties were delightful; they 
invited old friends to dinner, and consoled themselves bv 
laughing at everything, just like children. This Italian 
gaiety, full of .surprise and brio, made them forget the 
atmosphere of .sombre gloom which the stem facc.s of the 
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Marrlu^se anti liis elder s>on .spread around them at Oriantn. 

Fabrizio. thoiijrh barely .sixleen. represented the head of the 

house adniirablv. 

♦ 

On tho 7tli of March. 181.>. tlio iadics had been hark for 
Iwo (lays after a charming littlr excursion to Milan; thrv 
wrrr strolling under tlir tino avrniir of plane trors. then 
rcrrntly extended to the very educ of tlie lake. A boat 
appeared, eoininfj from the direetloii of C'oiiio. and made 
-stranjre signals. One of the Marchese’.s afrents leajjed out 
upon the hank; Napoleon lia<l just landed from the Oulf 
of .Ilian. F'-urope was kind «-nou^li to he surprised at this 
event, wliieii did not at all siirjirisc the .Marehese del 
I)on^:o: he wrote his Sovereijin a letter full of the most 
eordiaJ effusion; he offernl him his talents and sever.il 
millions of money, and informed him onee again that his 
Ministers were .Jaeohins and in league with tlie ringleailers 
in Paris. 

On the «th of .Mareh, at six o'clock in the morning, the 
Marehese. wearing all his orders, was making his elder 
son dictate to him the draft of a tliird political desj)nteh ; 
he was solemnly occupied in transerihing this in his firn- 
aiid careful hand, upon paper that horc the Sovereign's 
cfligy a.s a watermark. .At the same moment. Fabrizio was 
knocking at (^onte.ssa Pietrancra’s door. 

"I am off." he informed her. "I am going to join the 
ICmperor who i.s also King of Italy; he was such a good 
friend to your liiishaiid! I shall travel through .Switzer¬ 
land. Last night, at Menaggio. my friend Va.si. the dealer 
in barometers, gave me his passport; now you must give 
mo a few nnjioieon.s, for I have only a couple on me; but 
if necessary I shall go on foot.” 

'I’hc Coiitessa wept with joy and grief. “Great Heavens! 
W'hat ean have put that idea into your head?” she cried, 
seizing Fabrizio’s hands in her own. 

.She rose and went to fetch from the linen-cupboard. 
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it wns r^rffully liiddrn* a little purse cmbri)i<U‘red 
ysitU pearls; it was all that she poss<*sserl in the world. 

“T'aki* it/’ s1h‘ said to I**al^rizio; ”hut, in heaven’s name, 
do not lit yourself he killed. What M'ill vour poor mother 
rmd I have left, if vou are taken frojii us? As for Na- 
))ol<-(in's succcc-iJiii}'. tli.it. iny poor linv. is iin))ossiblc: mir 
pcntlt nun will rrrtainly m.mngf to «lfstroy liini. Did von 
not lunr, n ;i;ro, .it Mil.in tin- story of the twentv- 

threi- plots ft) nssnssin;ilr liiin. nil so «'fir<'fnlly phinru-d. 
from which it wns only l>y n inirnt'lo th;it he esenpid? 
Anil at that time lie >v.is all-powerful. And you ha\e seen 
that it is not the will to destroy him that is laekinf; in 
our enemies; France censed to count after he left it. ” 


It was in a lone of the kccnc.st emotion tlint the Contc.ssn 
s))okc to Fnhrizio of the fate in store for Napoleon. "In 
allowini; you to go to join him. I nm sneritieing to him 
the dearest thing I have in the world." she .said. Fnhrizio's 
eyes grew moist, he shed tears ns he emhr.ieed the Con- 
tessn. hut Ids determination to he otT >vns never for a mo¬ 
ment shaken. Ho explained with effusion to thi.s beloved 
friend all the reasons that had led to his decision, reasons 
which we take the* liberty <if rtnding highly attraelivi*. 

"Yesterday evening, it w.-inttd si ven minutes to .six, we 
were strolling, you remetnher. by the shore of the lake 
along the plane avenue, below the Casa Sommnriva. ami we 
were facing the south. It wns there that I first noticed, 
in the distanee, the boat tlial wns coming from Como, 
hearing sneh great tidings. As I looked at this boat with¬ 
out thinking of the Kinperor. and only envying the lot 
of those who are free to travel, suddenly 1 felt myself 
siizeil by a profouml emotion. The boat touched ground, 
the agent said something in a low tone to my father, >vha 
ehangcil colour, and took us aside to announce the (errihlr 
iti’uji. I turned towards tlie lnk<- with no other object 
hut to liide the tears of joy that wore flooding my cye.s. 
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Su(Jtit*nly, at an immense height in the sky and on my rijjlit 
hand side, I saw an eajjle, the bird of Napoleon; he flew 
majestically past making; for Switzerland, and eonsequentlv 
for l^aris. "And I too,' I said to myself at tliat moment, 
'will fly across Switzerland with the speed of an ea<rle. 
and will go to offer tluit great man a very little thin", 
hut the only thing, after all. that 1 have to offer him. the 
support of my feeble arm. He wished to give us a coun¬ 
try, and he hived iny uncle.' At that instant, while I was 
gazing at the eagle, in some strange way mv tears ccnsetl 
to flow; and the proof that this idea came from above is 
that at tlie same inoincnt, without any discussion, I ina<le 
up my mind to go, and saw how the journey might be made. 
In the twinkling of an eye all the sorrows tliat, ns vou 
know, are poisoning my life, especially on .Sund.ivs, seemed 
to be -swept away by a breath from heaven. 1 saw that 
mighty figure of Italy raise herself from the mire in which 
the Germans kee^i her plunged;* she stretched out lu-r 
mangled arm.s still half loaded with chains towards her 
King and Liberator. 'And I.‘ 1 said to myself, 'a son 
as yet unknown to fame of that unhappy .Mother, I shall 
go forth to die or to eonrpier with that man marked out 
by destiny, w*ho sought to cleanse us from the scorn that 
is heaped upon us by even the most enslaved and the 
vile.st among the inliabitants of Europe.' 

■'You know." he added in a low' tom- drawing n«-arer 
to the Contessa, ami fastening upon her a |>air of eves from 
which fire ilarted, “you know that young eln-stnut which 
my mother, in the winter in which I wa.s horn, planted 
with her own hands l»*-sid«- the big sjiring in our forest, 
two leagiM's from here; before doing anything else I wanted 
to visit it. 'The spring is not for advanced,’ I said to 
myself, -’very u'cll, if my tree is in leaf, that shall be a 

• The speaker i.s carried away hy passion; he Is rendering in 
prose .some lines of the famous Monti. 
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for iih*. I ;ilso iiuist i-nu rgo from tUc slrxtc of torpor 

in w/iit'li 1 ,'ijn lan.trui.slnnjr in tins ctiUI aiul drearv castlv.’ 

lyo you not fori that tlii.sr old Markriu'd Mails* tlir symbols 

% 

tiow ;is lltfy wir«' oner tlie instruimnls of despotism, arr 

n perfeet imajfi' of tile dreariness of winter? Thev are 

to inr >vlint wintrr is Iti mv Irrr. 

• 

Would yon lielitvi- it. (Jina? ^’<ster«liiy evening at linlf 

past .se\en 1 eaine to my elu stmit; it had leaves, prt-ttv little 

leaves that were «piite hig already! 1 kissed them, eare- 

fully so as not to hurt tinm. I turne<l the soil reverently 

round the ilear tree. At oiiee tilled with a fresh enthusiasm. 

[ eross<d the mountain; I c-ame to Menaggitu [ needed a 

jiassporl to enter Switzerland, 'ria- time had flown, it was 

.nlren<ly one o ehiek in the morning when I found myself 

at Vasi's door. I thought that I should have to knoek 

for a long lime to arouse liim, hut he was sitting up with 

three of his friends. At the first word I uttered: 'You are 

going to join Napoleon' he eried; and he fell on my neck. 

'I he others too »-ml>raeed me with rapture. 'Why am I 

mnrrieil?’ I heard one of them sav.” 

• 

Signora Pielranrra ha<I grown pensivi-. She fell that she 
must offer a few ohjeetions. If Tahrizio had had the 
slightest experience of life, he would have seen quite well 
that the Coiite.ssn herself did not believe in the sound 
rea.sons whieh she hn.slened to urge on him. But. failing 
cxperiene<-, he had resolution; he <Ii<l not condescend even 
to hear uhnt those reasons were. The Contessa jiresentlv 
came down to making him j)romise that at least he would 
inform his mother of his intention. 

She will tell my sisler.s, and those women will betray 
me without knowing it!” eried Knhrizio with a .sort of 
heroic gramleur. 

“You .should speak more respeetfully.” said the Con- 
tessn, smiling through her tears, "of the sex that will 
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ninki* yonr forhino: for you will novor n)>|)cal to men, 
you have too much fire for pnisaic souN. * 

rhe Marchesa dissolved in tears on learning Ikt '‘On*s 
stranjre plarj; .she could not feel its heroisnu and did 
everythiriir in her power to kee)) Inin at home. W'lun ^he 
was eornineed that ruUhin^ in the world, except tin* Malls 
of a prison, couhl ]irevc*nt him from startintr, slu* liaiidi'<l 
over to him the little mom y that she p<»sst ssed; then slie 
rcniemhered that she ha<l also, tin* dav hefon\ reeei>t(l 
nine or ten sin;iil (liniiiniids. worth jirrlmps ten thoiisniii] 
francs, wliich tlic Mar<'li« s«' liacJ cnlrnstrcl to )ut to take 
t(» Milan to be set. I’nbrizio’s sisters e.anie into their 
inotiur’s room whih* the Contessa was si-wintr these din- 
ruonds into oiir her«»’s travillirifr coat; he handed the poor 
women hack ti>c*ir huin}>le napoleons. His si^te^s were so 
e!)thusiastie over his plan, they kiss<-d him with so 
orous a joy that lie took in his hand tlie diamonds that 
Iia<l .still to he eoneealed and was for startinij off tliere 
and then. 

"You will In-tray me without knowitijf it.” he said to 
lii.s sisters. "Since I liave all this money, tliere is no 
need to take clothes; one can {jet them anywhere.” He 
embraced these dear ones and set off at once without even 
troinff back to lus own r«iom. He walked so fast, afraid of 
bein^ followed bv men on horseba<-k. that before night 
he had entered I.ugano. H<- was now, thank heaven, in a 
Swiss town, and had no longer any fear of being waylaid 
on the lonelv road hy constables in his father’s j>ay. I-*rom 
this liaven. he wrote him a fine letter, a boyish weakness 
which gave str»-ngth ntul suhstanee to the Marchese’s anger. 
I-'ahrizio took tlie j>o.st. crossed the .Saint-(/othard; hi.s 
progress was rapid, and In- enteri-d I'Yanee by INintarlier. 
'I'lie Kinp« ror was in l^aris There Fahrizio’s troubles be¬ 
gan; lie had starteel out witli the firm intention of speak 
ing to the Emperor: it had never occurred to him that 
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this rnipht he a difhcuU niatler. Milan, ten limes dailv 

• 

lie Used to see Prince Kup:ene. and could have spoken to 
him liad he wislird. In Faris^ every morning he went to 
the courtyard of the 7'uileries to watch the reviews held 
hy Napoleon; hut never was he able to comi* n<*ar the 
Ktnperor. Our hero iinaKined all the French to he pro- 

ns he liimsclf >vns. hy tlir oxfr«-iin' peril 
in wlii< h tlieir eenintry lay. At tnhle In tlie hotel in whieh 
he was staying, he inatle no mystery about his plans; lie 
founil several yoiinff men witli eharmin;t manners, even 
more entliusiastie tli.m himself, who. in a very few days, 
(ii(i not fail to roh liim of alt the mom y fliat he possessed. 
1-ortiinately, nut of pure nuxlosty, he had said nothing 
of the diamonds given him hy hi.s mother. On the morn¬ 
ing when, after an orgy overnight, he foiiml that he had 
Wen decidedly rohhid, he bought a fine pair of horse.s. 
engaged ns servant an old soldier, one of the dealor'.s 
grooms, and, filled with contempt for the young men of 
Paris witli their fine speeches, set out to join the army. 
He knew nothing except that it was eonoentrnted near 
.Mauheuir*'. No sooner bail he reached the frontier than 
In- felt that it would he absurd for him to stay in a house, 
toasting himself before a good fire, when tlien- were 
soldiers in bivouac outside. In spite of the reinon.slranees 
of his .servant, who was not lacking in common sense, he 
rashly made his way to the bivouacs on the extreme fron¬ 
tier. on the road into Belgium. No .sooner had he reached 
the first battalion that was resting by tlie .side of the road 
tliQii the .soldiers began to stare at tbe sight of this young 
eivilinn in whose appearnnee there was nothing that sug¬ 
gested uniform. Night was falling, a cold wind blew. 
I’abrizio w«nt up to a fire and offered to pay for lios- 
pitality. The soldiers looked at one another amazed more 
than anything at the idea of payment, and willingly made 
room for him by the fire. His .servant constructed a shelter 
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for Jiiin. Hut, an hour later, the aflju({attl of the retrinient 
happening to pass near tlie hivouae, the soldiers went io 
report to him the arrival of this strcujgor speaking bad 
Frenrh. 'Fhe fidjuflant questioned Fahrizio. who spoke to 
him of his enthusiasm for the Emperor in an accent which 
aroused grave suspicion; whereu[M)n this under-ortieer re¬ 
quested our hero to go with him to the C’olonel, whose 
headcjuarters were in a neighbouring farm. Fabri/io's 
servant eame up with the two liorses. 'I'he sight of them 
seemed to make so forcible an im|)re.ssion upon tlie a<ljudaul 
that immediately h<! (*hanged his mind and began to in¬ 
terrogate the servant also. The latter, an ohl soldier, 
guessing his questioner's plan of eampaigti from the first, 
spoke o( the powerful protection which his master en joye<l, 
adding that certainly they would not his fiiu* horses. 

At onec a soldier called by the mijuilaut put Ids h.'iml on 
the servant's l ollar; anotlier .soldier took charge of the 
horses, and, with an air of severity, the adjfuiatti ordered 
Fahrizio to follow liiin and not to answer back. 

After making him cover a good league on foot, io the 
darkness rendeTed apparently mor<r intense hy the fires 
of the bivouao.s which lightial the horizon on every .side, 
the adjutant handed Fahrizio over to an ofiieer of < 701 - 
(larmrrir who, with a grave air, asked for his papirs. 
I'ahri/io .showed his passport, which ileseriheil him as a 
dealer in barometers travelling with his wares. 

"\^’hat fools thev are!" cried the oHieer; '‘this reallv is 


too tnueli.*’ 

He j>ut a numlM-r of «jueslions to our hero who spoke 
of till- Emperor and of Liberty in terms of the keenest 
enthusinsm; whereupon tlie ofliecr of ffrn/iarmcrie w’ent otT 
in peals of laughter. 

“(iad ! You're no good at telling a tale!" he cried. ‘‘It 
is a bit too much of a good thing their daring to send 
IIS young mugs like you!" And despite all the protestn- 
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tions ot I'nhrir.io. wlio was dyinp to fxplnin that he was 
Miif r< jilly a dialer in haronietcrs. the ofliecr sent liitn to 

till- prison of H-. a small town in the neijrhhourhood 

where o»ir hero arriv«-d at ahout thr<-e o'eloek in the 
iiinrninff. hesirlc hiniself with rage and half dead with 
( xhaiistion. 

hahrizio. astonished at first, then furious, understaniling 
ahsoliitely nothing of what was happening to him, spent 
thirty-three long days in this wretehed jjrison; he wrote 
letter after letter to the town eommnndant. and it was the 
gaoler’s wife, a handsome l-'Ieming of six-aml-thirtv, who 
undertook to deliver them. Hut ns she had no wish to 
•see so niee-looking a hoy shot, and as moreover he paid 
Mi'll, she piit all these letters M'ithout fail in the fire. Late 
in the evening, she would deign to eome in and listen to 
the prisoner’s eomplnints; she had told her husband that 
tin- young greenhorn had money, after Mhich the prudent 
gaoler alloM-ed her a free hand. She availed herself of 
this lieenee and received several gold napoleons in return, 
for the nrljuflanl had taken only the horses, and the officer 
of ffrnHtirmrrir had confiscated nothing at all. One after¬ 
noon in the month of June. I-'ahrizio heard a violent can¬ 
nonade at some distance. So they were fighting at last! 
His heart leaped M'ith impatience. He heard also a great 
deal of noise in the town; as a matter of fact a big 
movement of troops was being effected; three divisions 

were passing through B-. When, about eleven o'clock. 

the gaoler's uife came in to share his griefs, Tabrizio was 
even more friendly than usual; then, seizing hold of her 
hands: 

"Get me out of here. I swear on my honour to return 
to prison ns soon ns they have slopped fighting.” 

"Stuff an<l nonsense! Have you the qtiihun?’* He seemed 
worried; he did not understand the word quihus. The 
gaoler’s wife, noticing his dismay, decided that he must 
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be in low water, and instead of talking in pold napolrons 
as she had intended talked now onlv in francs. 

'‘Idsten/* she said to him, ’*if you can put down a 
hundred francs, I will place a double napoleon on each 
eye of the corporal who euines to ehan{;e tin* ^^iiard during 
the night. Me won’t be able to see vou breaking out of 
pris<>n, and if his regiment is to inareli to-morrow he will 
accept/' 

'I'he hargain was soon struck. The gaoler's wife even 
eonsetiti'd to hide Fabrixio in her own room, from which 
he could more easily make his escape in the morning. 

Next day, before dawn, the woman who was quite movid 
.said to I'ahri^^io: 

“My dear boy, you are still far too young for that 
dirty trade; take my advice, don’t go hack to it/* 

^*\Vhat !** stainincred habrizio, “is it a crime tlitui to 
wish to defend one's country?** 

“Enough said. Alwav.s r<'inemher tliat I saved vour life' 
your case was clear, you would have been shot. Hut don’t 
.say a word to anyone, or you will lo.se my husband and 
rnc our job; and wliat<*vcr you do. don't go about repeating 
that silly tale about being a gentleman from Milan <lis- 
guised as a dealer in baroinelers, jt*s too stupid. Listen to 
me now, Trn going to give you the uniform of a hussar who 
dti*d the other day in tlie prison; open your mouth as 
little as you possibly can; but if a serjeant or an olliecr 
asks you questions so that you have* to answer, say that 
you've been lying ill in the liou.se of a peasant who took 
you in out of charity when you were shivering with fever 
in a diteli bv the roadside. If that does not satisfy them, 
you can add that you arc ^loing back to your regiment. 
They may pt-rhaps arrest you because of your accent: then 
say that you were born in Piedmont, that you’re a con¬ 
script who was left in b'rance last year, and all that sort of 
thing." 
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Vor the first time, after thirty-three days of Mind fury, 
I'ahrizio grasped the elite to all that had happened. They 
took him for a spy, lie argued with the gaoler's wife, who, 
that morning, was most affectionate; and finally, while 
armed >vith a needle she was taking in the hussar’s uni* 
form to fit him, he told Ills whole story in so many words 
to the astonished woman. For an instant she believed liim; 
he had so innocent an air, and looked so nice dressed ns u 
hussar. 

‘‘Sinee you have such a di'sire to fight," she said to him 
at length half convinced, "what you ought to have done 
as soon as you reached Paris was to enlist in a regiment. 
If you had paid for a serjeant's drink, the whole thing 
Mould have been settled." The gaoler’s M’ifc added much 
good advice for the future, and finally, at the first streak 
of dawn, let Fabrizio out of the house, after making him 
swear a hundred times over that he %voiild never mention 
her name, whatever happened. As soon as Fnbrizio had 
left the little toMm, marching boldly with the hussar’s 
sabre under his arm, he was seized by a scruple. "Here 
I am," he said to himself, "with the clothes and the march* 
ing orders of a hussar who died in prison, where he was 
Sint, they say, for stealing a cow and some silver plate! 
I have, so to speak, inherited Ins identity . . . and without 
M isliing it or expecting it in any way! BcM^are of ]>rlson! 
The omen is clear, I shall have much to suffer from 
prisons!" 

Not an hour hod passed since Fabrlzio’s parting from 
his benefactress when the rain began to fall with such 
violence that the new hussar was barely able to get along, 
hampered by a pair of heavy boots wbioh bad not been made 
for him. Meeting a peasant mounted upon a sorry horse, 
ho bought the animal, explaining by .signs wdiat he wanted; 
the gaoler’s wife had recommended him to speak as little 
as possible, in view of his accent. 
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That (lay tin; army, whicli had just won the battle of 
I.ifjny. w<as inarching straiglit on Brussels. It was thi¬ 
eve of the battle of Waterloo. Towards iniddav. the rain 
still continuing to fall in torrents, Fabrizio heard the 
sound of the guns; this joy made him completelv oblivious 
of the fearful inoiiients of despair in which so unjust an 
imprisonment had plunged him. He rode on until late 
at night, and. as he was beginning to have a little eouimon 
.sense, went to seek .shelter in a peasant's house a long 
way from the road. This peasant wept and pretended 
that everything had been taken from him; Fabrizio gave 
him a crown, and he found some barley. "Mv horse is no 
beauty.” Fabrizio said to himself, "but that makes no 
difference, he may easily take the fancy of some adjutant,” 
and he went to lie down in the stable hv its side. An hour 
before dawn rabri/io was on the road, and, by eopinus 
endoarinents, suceeeded in making his horse trot. About 
five o*elock, he heard the cannonade: it was the prelimi¬ 
naries of Waterloo. 
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ABUIZIO soon canio upon some viraudieres, nul 
till* extreme gratitude thal he felt for the gaoh r\ 

wife of B- impelled him to address tliein; 

he nskt'd one of them where he would find tlie Hh Hussar 
RegimeiiL to whieh he belonged. 

“You would do just os well not to be in sui a hurrj\ 
voiing soldier/' said the caniinierf, touched h\ Fabrixio*s 
pallor and glowing eyes, **Your wrist is not strong enougli 
yet for the sabre-thrusts they'll be giving to-day. If you 
had a musket, I don't say, maybe you could let off your 
round as well os any of them/* 

'Fhi.s advice displeased Fabrlzio; but however much he 
urged on his horse, he could go no f aster than the raafi- 
nit^re In her cart. Every now and then the sound of the 
guns seemed to come nearer nml prevented them from 
hearing each other speak, for Fahrizio was so beside him¬ 
self with enthusiasm and delight that he had renewed the 
eonversation. Everv word uttered bv the contniierc in- 
trnsifii'd liis hnppincss by iiinkiiif; him undrrstnnd it. With 
till- exception of his rcnl nnnic ninl his esenpe from prison, 
he ended hy confidinj? cvcrythiiijf to this woninn who 
.seemed .such n good soul. She was grcntly .surprised and 
understocxl nothing at all of what this handsome young 
soldier was telling her. 

"I sec what it is," .she exclaimed nt length with an air 
of triumph. "Yoirre a young gentleman who lia.s fallen 
in love with the wife of some captain in the -Uh Hussars. 
Your mistress will have mode you a present of the uni- 
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form you*rc wearing, and you’re going after her. As sure 
as Ood’s in heaven, vou’ve never been a soldier; but. like 
the brave boy you are. seeing your rej^nient’s under fire, 
vou want to bo there too, anil not let them think von a 
chicken/' 

Fabrizio agreed witli everything; it was Ins only way of 
procuring gotul advice. '’I know nothing of the ways of 
these French people/' he said to liiioself, “an<l if I am 
not guided by someone I shall find myself being put in 
prison again, and they'll steal my horse/' 

"First of all. rnv bov." said the cnntinirrf, who was be- 
coming more and more of a friend to him. "confess that 
you're not one-and-twenty: at tlie very most you iniirht 
be seventeen/' 

'riiis was the truth, aiul b’abrizio admitt<*d as Tiuieh with 
good grace. 

'"rhen. you aren't even a conscript; it's simply be<*ausc 

of Ma<lame's pretty face that you're going to get yonr 

bones broken. Plague it, she can't be ])artieu]ar. If 

you've still got some of the t/elloTc-hor/s she sent you, vou 

must first of all buv vourself another horse; look bow 

your screw priek.s uj) his ears when the guns .sound at all 

near; that's a peasant's horse, and will he the death of you 

as soon as vou reach tin* line. That white smoke vou 
# ♦ 

see over there above the hedge, that's the infantry firing, 
my boy. So prepare for a fine fright whe-n you hear the 
bullets whistling over you. You'll do ns well to eat « hit 
while there's .still time." 

Fahrizio followed this advice and, presenting a napol<*on 
to the vivantlivre, asked her to aceept ])ayment. 

"It makes one weep to see him!" cried the woman; "the 
poor child doesn't even know' how' to spend Ids money! 
It would he no more than you deserve if I fioeketcd your 
napoleon and put Coeotte into a trot; damned if your screw 
could catch me up. What would you do, stupid, if you 
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saw inr "o oH? IJtnr in inincK when the ftmte jjrowl^^ 

never to show your tfolcl. Here.** she went on, ‘‘here's 18 

francs, 50 centimes, aiul vour hrcakfasl costs vmi .‘JO sous. 

• * 

Now, we shall soon ha>c some horses for sah*, If the 
heast Is a Miiall one. yoiril ^ive tm francs, and, in any 
case, never more than twenlv, not if it was the hi>rse of 
the Four S<>ns of Avinon.** 

'I’lic iiu'aI Hnishod. the fhandierf. wlio was still harnnirn 
inj;. was internijited by a wnman who had ecmn- aeross the 
fii'lds and passed them on the road. 

"Hallo tluTr, hi!” this wnn>nn shoiiti d. "Hallo. Marfiot ! 
Voiir ()th I.ijrht are over then- «»n the rij'ht." 

"I must h-nve you. my hoy,” said the rivnnil'icri- to our 
hero; "hut really and truly I pity you; I've taken epnte 
a fajuy to you, upon my won! I liav«'. Ycm «lon t know a 
thirip: aluuit anythinfr, you’re poiiur to jiet a wip«- in tlu' 
«-ye, as sure as Oo<r.s in heaven! Come alouff to the nth 
I.ifjlit with me.” 

"I quite understand that I know nothing,” Fahrizio told 
her, "hut I want to tight, and I'm determined to go over 
there towards that white smoke.” 

“Look how your horse is twitehing his ears! \s soon 
as he gels over there, even if he's no strength left, he’ll 
take the. hit In ids teeth and start galloping, ami heavt-n 
only knows where he’ll land you. Will you listen to me 
n(»w ? As soon ns you get to the troojjs, piek up a musket 
and a cartridge pouch, get down among the men and copy 
what you see them do. exactly the same: But. good heavens, 
I’ll het you don’t even know how to open a cartridge.” 

I-nhrizio, stung to the quick, admitted nevcrtlicloss to his 
new friend that she had guessed aright. 

’’Poor hoy! He’ll be killed straight away; sure as God! 
It won’t take long. You’ve got to conic with me. nhso- 
lutely." went on the cantinihr in a tone of nutlioritv. 

"But I wont to fight.” 
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“You sJi.iIl too; why. tlic fith I.iplit arc famous 

fijxlitcrs, and there’s enough to-day for evervonc.” 

“But shall we come soon to the regiment?” 

“In a quarter of an hour at the most.” 

”\^’ith thi.s honest woman’s recommendation.” Fahrizin 
told Iiiniself. “my i«ntoronec of everything won't make tluun 
take me for a spy. and I shall have a chance of Hghting.” 
.-\t this moment the noise of the guns r«-doul>led. each ex¬ 
plosion coming straight on top of the last. “It’s like a 
Hosary,” .said h'ahrizio. 

“W’c’re beginning to hear the infnntrv fire now.” said 
the wrand'u'-re, whipping up her little horse, which seeme<l 
quite excited by the firing. 

The eaniiniere turned to the right and took a si<le roa<l 
that ran through the fields; there was a foot of mud in 
it; the little cart .seemed about to be .stuck fast: Fnbrizio 
pu.slied the wheel. His horse fell twice; prescntlv the 
roa<l. though with less water on it. was nothing more than 
a bridle path through the grass. Fnbrizio had not gone 
five hundred yard.s when his nag stopped .short: it was a 
corpse, lying across the path, which terrified horse and 
rider alike. 

Fabrizio's face, pale enough by nature, assumed a 
markedly green tinge; the cantiniere, after looking at the 
dead man, .said, as though speaking to her.sclf: "That’s 
not one of our Division." 'I'lien, raising her eves to our 
hero, she burst out laughing. 

"Aha, my boy! There’s a titbit for you!" b'abrizio 
.sat frozen. Whnt struck him most of all was the dirtiness 
of the feet of this corpse which had nlreody been stripped 
of it.s shnc.s and left with nothing but an old pair of 
trousers all clotted with blood. 

“Come nearer," the eantini^rr ordered him, "get off your 
horse, you’ll have to get accustomed to them; look," she 
cried, "he’s stopped one in the head." 
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A hnllfU cnlerinij on one side of llic nose, h.id fjone 
out ot tlie opj)osit<* temple, iind disfigured the ^'orpse in a 
hideous fashion. It lay with one eye still open. 

‘’(iet off your horse then, lad/* said the caniinit'rt', ‘'and 
pive him a shake of the ham! to sec if he’ll return it. ' 

\\’ithout hesitation, although ready to yield up his soul 
M‘ith Fahrixio Huni^ himself from his horse an<l 

took the hand of the eorpse whieh he shook vijforously; 
then In* stood still as th<>uu:h paralysed. He felt that he 
had not the strenfrth to mount ajfain. What liorriHed him 
more Ilian anythin*? was that open eye. 

“The eirawf/iVre will think me a eowarcl.” he said to 
himself bitterly. But he fell the impossibility of making 
any movement: he would have fallen. It was a frif?htful 
moment; Fahrizio was on the point of heinj? physically 
siek. The xuvanditTr noticed this, juin))cd lifflitly down 
from her little carriage, and held out to him, without 
saying a word, a glass of brandy whieh he swallowed at a 
gulp; he wa.s able to mount liis screw, and continued on 
his way without .speaking. The vix^afidierr looked at liini 
now and again from the corner of her eve. 

m 

"Yoji shall fjjrlil to-morrow, my hoy.” she said at Knjeth; 
"to-day you're jroinj; to stop with me. You ean .sec now 
that you've pot to learn the business before you can be¬ 
come a soldier.” 


"On the contrary. I want to start fiphtinp at once.” 
exclaimed our hero with a sombre air which seemed to the 
vivanili^rr to augur well. The noise of the gun.s grew’ 
twice ns loud and .seemed to be emning nearer. The 
explosions began to form a continuous bass; there wns no 
interval between one and the next, and above this run¬ 
ning bass, which suggested the roar of a torrent in the 
distance, they could make out quite plainly the rattle of 
musketry. 

At this point the road dived down'into a clump of 
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trees, Tlie vivandiere s;iw three or four soldiers of our 
armv who were coming toM-ards her ns fast as their legs 
would carry them; she jumped nimbly down from her 
cart and ran into cover fifteen or twenty paces from the 
road. She lud herself in a hole which had been left 
where a big tree liad recently been uprooted. ‘'Now,'* 
tbouglit Fabrii^io, “we shall sec Avhether 1 am a coward 1‘* 
He stopped by tlu* side of the little cart which the woman 
had abandoned, and <lrew his sabre. The soldiers paid 
no attention to him and passed at a run along the wood, 
to the left of the road. 

“They're ours/* said the vh*andirrr calmly, as she came 
back, quite breathless, to her little cart. . . . “If your liorse 
M'as capable of galloping, I should .say: push ahead as 
far as the end of the wood, and see if there's anvone on 
t)ic plain." Fabrizio did not wait to be told twire, he 
tore ofir a brunch from a poplar, .stripped it and started to 
lash bis horse with all his might; the animal broke into 
a gallop for a moment, then fell back into its regular 
slow trot. The r’ivandierf had put her horse into a gallop. 
"Stop, will you, .stop!" she called after Fnbriziu. Pre.s- 
ently both were clear of the wood. Coming to the edge 
of the plain, they heard a terrifying din. guns and muskets 
thundered on every side, right, left, behind them. And 
as the clump of trees from which they emerged grew 
on a mound rising nine or ten feet above the plain, they 
could see fairly well a corner of the battle; but still there 
was no one to be seen in the meadow beyond the wood. 
This meadow was bordered, half a mile away, by a long 
row of willow's, very bushy; above the willows appenriHl 
a white smoke which now and again rose eddying into the 
skr. 

"If I only knew where the regiment was,” .said the 
raniinirre, in some embarrassment. “It won't do to go 
straight ahead over this big field. By the way," she said 
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to I'ahrizio, *‘if you see one of the enemy, stick him witli 
the point of your sabre, don’t pUy about with the blade/* 

At this moment, the canfinirre caught sight of the four 
soldiers whom wo mentioned a little way back; they were 
coming out of the wood on to the jdain to the left of the 
road. One of them was on horseback. 

’ There you are/* she said to Fabrizio. “Hallo there!** 
she called to the mounted man, “come over here and have 
a glass of brandy.’’ The soldiers approached. 

“Where are the (Uh Light?*’ she shouted. 

“Over there, five minutes away, across that canal that 
runs along by the willow’s; w’hy. Colonel Maeoti has just 
been killed.” 

“Will you take five francs for vour hor.se, vou?” 

• , * • 

"Five frniies! Tlmt’s not n bnil one, mn/ An of¬ 
ficer’s horse I enn sell in ten minutes for five napoleons.” 

“Give me one of your napoleons,” said the vivandiere 
to Fnhrizio. Then goinjj up to the mounted soldier: "Get 
off, quiekly,” she said to him, "hcTc's your napoleon.” 

The soldier dismounted. Fabrizio sprang gaily on to the 
saddle, the xuvandirre unstrapped the little portmanteau 
which was on his old horse. 

"Come and help me. all of you!” she said to the soldiers, 
"is that the way you leave a lady to do the work?” 

But no sooner had the captured horse felt the weight 
of the portmanteau than he began to rear, and Fabrizio. 
who was an excellent horseman, had to use nil his strength 
to hold him. 

"A good sign I” .said the X'ivandivre, "the gentleman i.s 
not nreustomed to being tickled by portmanteaus.” 

"A general’s horse,” cried the man who had sold it, 
“a horse that’s worth ten napoleons if it's worth o liard.” 

"Here are twenty francs,” said Fabrizio, who could not 
contain himself for joy at feeling between his legs a horse 
that could really move. 
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At that moment a shot struck the line of willows, tlirough 
which it passed obliquely, and F^brizio had the curious 
spectacle of all those little branches flying this wav and 
that as though mown down by a stroke of the sevthe. 

“Look, there’s the brute advancing,” tlie soldier said 
to him as he took the twenty francs. It was now about 
two o'clock. 

Fabri^io was still under the spell of this strange spectacle 
when a party of generals, followed by a score of hussars, 
passed at a gallop across one corner of the huge field 
on the edge of which he had halted: his horse neighed, 
reared several times in succession, then b<-gan violentlv 
tugging the bridle that was holding him. “All right, then,” 
Fabriziosaid to himself. 

The horse, left to his own devices, dashed off hell for 
leather to join the escort that was following the generals. 
Fahrizio counted four gold-laced haU. A quarter of an 
hour later, from a few' words said by one hus.sar to the 
next, Fahrizio gathered that one of these generals was 
the famous Marshal Ney. His happiness knew no 
bounds; only he had no way of telling which of the 
four generals was Marshal Ney; he would have given 
everything in the world to know, but he remembered that 
he had been told not to speak. The escort halted, having 
to cross a wide ditch left full of water by the rain over¬ 
night; it W'as fringed with tall trees and formed the left- 
hand boundary of the field at the entrance to which Fabri- 
zio had bought the horse. Almost all the hussars had 
dismounted; the bank of the ditch was steep and very 
slippery and the water lay quite three or four feet be¬ 
low the level of the field. Fahrizio, distraeted with joy, 
was thinking more of Marshal Ney and of glory than of 
his horse, which, being highly excited, jumped into the 
canal; thus splashing the water up to a considerable 
height. One of the generals w'as soaked to the skin by 
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the slu-<t of w/jter. aiul witli an oath: “Damn the 

f-brute!” l‘al>rizjo felt <leei)lv hurt bv tliis insult, 

*‘CaTi I ask Inin tn apolo^iso r** lu* womlcnd. Monnwliile. 
to provr tlirtt )u* >vns not so chnnsy aftt*r all, hv svi iiis 
horse to clinih the opjmsite hank of the diteh; Init it rose 
straipht up and Mas five or six feet hiph. Ilo had to 
aiiaiidon the atlernpl; then he rode up stream, his horse 
heinp up to its head in Mater, and at last found a sort 
of drinkinp-plaec. Hy tliis pentle -slo])e he >vas easily able 
to reach the ficdil on the other side of the eanal. He was 
the first man of the eseort to appear there; he started to 
trot proudly doM*n the hank; helinv him, in the eanal, the 
hussars Mere splashitip about, soineM'bat embarrassed by 
their position, for in many plneis the M'atrr >vas five feet 
d< c‘p. Th’o or three horses took fripht and bepan to sM*im, 
makinp an appallinp mess. A serJeant noticed the 
manamvre that this younpster, who looked so very unlike 
a soldier, had just carried out. 

'*l’p here'! There is a Matcrinp-plaec on the left!** he 
shouted, and in time they all crossed. 

On rcachinp the farther bank« Fnbri;^io had found the 
penerals there by tliemselvcs; the noise of the puns seemed 
to him to have doubled; and it M*as all he could do to 
hi'ar the penerni M’hotn he hail given such a good soakinp 
and M’ho now shouted in Iiis ear: 

“Where <lid you pet that horse?'* 

Fabrizio M'as so much upset that he ansM'crcd in Italian: 

“///lo compraio poco fa. (I bought it Just now.)** 

“WIml's that you say?" cried the pcneral. 

But the din at that momimt became so terrific that 

I'abrizio could not ansMcr him. Wc must admit that 

our hero M*ns verv little of a hero at that moment. How- 

♦ 

ever, fear came to him onlv ns a secondary consideration; 

» « * 

he was principally shocked by the noise, which hurt his 
cars. The escort broke into a gallop; they crossed a large 
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batch of tilled land which lay beyond the canal. And this 
fi«'ld was strewn « ith dead. 

"Red-coats! rod-coats!” the hussars of tlio esc*ort ex¬ 
claimed joyfully, and at first Fabrizio did not understand: 
then he noticed that as a matter of fact almost all those 
bodies Avore red uniforms. One detail made him .shudder 
with horror; he observed tliat many of these unfortunate 
red-coats were still alh-e; they were calling; out, evidentlv 
a.sking for help, and no one stopped to give it them. Our 
hero, being nio.st humane, took every possible care that 
his horse should not tread upon any of the red-coat.s. The 
escort halted; Fabrizio. who was not paving .sufficient 
attention to hi.s military duty, galloped on. his cyc.s fixed 
on a wounded Avretch in front of him. 

“Will you halt, you young fool!” the .serjeant shouted 
after him. Fabrizio discovered that ho AA’as twenty paces 
on the generals’ right front, and precisely in the direc¬ 
tion in Avhich they were gazing through their glasses. As 
he came back to take hi.s place behind the other hussars. 
AA’ho had hailed a few pacc.s in rear of them, he noticed 
the biggest of the.se generals who Avas speaking to his 
neighbour, a general also, in a tone of authority and 
almost of reprimand; he was swearing. Fabrizio could 
not contain his curiosity; and, in spite of the Avarning not 
to .speak, given him by his friend the gaolcr’.s wife, he 
composed a short sentence in good French, quite correct, 
and said to his neighbour: 

‘A\’ho is that general avIio is chewing up the one next to 
him y 

"Gad, it’s the Marshal!” 

"What Marshal 

“.Marshal Ncy, you fool! I say, where have you been 
serving.^’’ 

Fabrizio, although highly su.sceptiblc, had no thought 
of resenting thi.s insult; he AA'as studying, lost in ehildi.sh iid- 
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miration, the famous Prince He la Moskowa, the “Bravest 
of tin* Brave.** 

Su<l<lerily tliev all moved off at full gallop. A few 
minutes latter Fabrizio saw. twenty paces ahead of liiin, 
a ploujfheil field the surface of which was moving in a 
singular fashion. The furrows were full of Nvater and 
the soil, very damp, which formed the ridges between 
these furrows kept flying off in little black lumps three or 
four feet into the air. Fabrizio noticed as he passed this 
curious effect; then his thoughts turiH'd to dreaming of 
the Marslial and bis glory, lie heard a sliarp cry close 
to him; two hussars fell struck by sliot; and, when lie 
looked back at them, they were already twenty paces bo- 
hind the escort. What seetned to him horrible was a 
luirse .streaming with blood that was struggling on the 
plouglied land, its hooves caught in its own entrails; it 
was trying to follow* the otlicrs: its blood ran down into 
the inirc. 

“All! So I am under fire at last!** be said to himself. 
“I have seen shots fired!** he repented with a sense of 
salisfiietion. *'Sow 1 am a real soldier.** At that mo¬ 
ment, the c.scort began to go hell for leather, and our 
hero realised that it wo.s shot from the guns that w*as 
making the earth fly up nil round him. He looked vainly 
in the direction from which the balls wore coming, he 
saw the white smoke of the batterv at an enormous di.s- 

tnnrc, nnd. in tin* thick of the stentlv an(l continuous 

% 

niinhlc proiluccd hy tlic nrtillery fire, ho seemed to hear 
shots dischnrgt-d much closer nt hand: he could not im- 
dorstnnd in tlie Icnst what was hnj)j)oninfj. 

At that moment, the generals and their escort dropped 
into a little road filled with water which ran five feet 
below the level of the fields. 

The Marshal halted and looked again throuffh his glasses. 
Pohrizio, thi.s time, rould examine him at his leisure. 
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He found him to be very fair, with a bi^ red face. “Wo 
don’t have any faces like that in Italy.” he said to him¬ 
self. “With my pale cheeks and chestnut hair. I .sliall 
never look like that,” he added despondently. 'Fo him 
these words implied: "I shall never be a hero.” He 
looked at the hussars; with a solitary exception, all of 
them had yellow moustaches. If Fabrizio wa.s studying 
the hussars of the escort, thev were all sludvinir him as 
well. Tlieir .stare made him blush, to jjet rid of 

Ins embarrassment, be turned bis bead towards the eiieinv. 
They consist<td of >.idely extended lines of men in red, 
but. what greatly surprised him. these men seemed to he 
quite minute. Their long files, which M-erc regiments or 
divisions, appeared no taller than hedges. A line of re«l 
cavalry were trotting in the direction of the sunken ron<l 
along which the Marshal and hi.s escort had hegun to 
move at a walk, splashing through tin- mud. The smoke 
made it itnpo.ssihle to distinguish anything in the direc¬ 
tion in which they were advancing; now and tlieii one 
.saw men moving at a gallop against this background of 
white smoke. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the enemy, Fabrizio 
saw four men approaching hell for leather. “Ah! We arc 
attacked,” he said to himself; then he saM’ two of tlie.se 
men speak to the Marshal. One of the gencral.s on the 
latter'.s .staflf set oflf at a gallop towards the enemy, fol¬ 
lowed hv two hus.sars of the escort and by the four men 
who hod just come up. After a little canal which they 
all crossed. Fabrizio found him.self riding beside a .serjeant 
who seemed a good-natured fellow. ’T must speak to this 
one,” he said to himself, "then perhaps they'll stop .staring 
at me.” He thought for a long time. 

“Sir, this is the first time that I have been present at 
a battle,” he said at length to the serjeant. “But is thi.s 
a real battle?” 
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* SiMmtliin<r hkv. Hut \\\io nrr you:" 

* 1 nin til'* brotlu r i)f :i r*ipLiiirs wift*. * 

' And what is Ik* calltal, your captain? ' 

Our hero was terrihly cniliarrasM<); he had never antiei- 
|)ated this <|uestion. I'ortunately, the Marshal an<l his es- 
<M>rt l>roke into a jrallcj}>. ‘What h'reneli tmine shall I say?” 
lie woiuierfd. At last he renieinhertal the naim* of tlie inn¬ 
keeper with whom lie had lodged in Paris; he hroui^ht his 
horsf^ up to tin* strjeant's. and slioute<] to Inin at tlu' top 
of his voi('e: 


*‘('aptain Miiinier!” "Die other, not hearin^j ])roperlv 
in tile roar of tin* ^ns, nplied: **()h, C'aptain 'reuUer? 
\\*i ll, he's iMeii kilU*d. ’ ''Splendid,” thought F/ihrizio, 
"Captain 'I'eiilier; I must hmk sad.” 

'(mod (nid!” he cried; ami assumed a pitc'oiis mien, 
'I'hev had left the sunki n road and were crossing a small 
ine/idoM', they wert* hell for leather, shots w'ere ctnn- 

inj: over apairi, the Marshal headed for a division of 
cavalry. The I'seort found themselves surrounded hy dea<l 
aiul W4iinid(<] men; hut this si^ht had already ceased to 
make any impression 4>n iiur lu‘rn; he liad other things 
to think of. 


^\’hil<' the eseorl was halted, he eaiif^ht sight of the little 
eart of a cahtinirre, and his atTeetion for this honourahlc 
corps swi'eping aside every other consideration, set off at 
a gallop to join her. 

'‘Stay where you are, curse you/' the sorjeant shouted 
after him. 


"What can lie do to me herc.^** thought Fahrixio, and 
lie continued to gallop towards the capitinirrf. When ho 
pul spurs to his liors<‘, he had had some hope that it 
might he liis goo<l ra«/mioro of the morning; the horse 
and the little cart hore a strong rcscmhlanee, but their 
owner was quite different, and our hero thought her 
appenranee most forbidding. As he came up to her, Fabri- 
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/AO luMrcl licr say: ‘‘And he was such .1 fine lookinfj 
man, tooV A very uffly awaited the uew recruit; 

they were sawinp off a etiirassier s lejr at the a 

iiandsnrne youn^X fclloM' of rive feet ten. I'al^rizio sljut 
his eves and drank four irlasses of l)ran<lv strai^^ht otT 

’*Ho\v you do go for it, you boozer^’* cried the eatiitnierf. 
The brandy j^avc liiin an idea: "I must Imy the soiuhvill 
of inv eornrades. the hussars of t/u* i seiirl. ’ 

“Give me tlie rest of the l)ottle/’ Ue said to the xnan- 

rfiVre, 

‘A\'hat do you mean.’ was her answer* “wliat’s lift 
there costs ten francs, on a day like this.** 

As he rejoined the esciirt at a gallop: 

“Ail! You're hrinpn^X us a drop of drink,* cried the 
serjeant. “That was wliy you d4*s<Tted, was it? Hand 
it over.*' 

'I*he bottle went round, the last man to take it Hun;: 
it in tile air after drinking. “Thank you, cliuin’" he cried 
to Fabri^io. All eves wore fastened on him kin<llv. This 
fri<‘nd]y gaze lift<‘d a bundndweight from Fabrizio's heart; 
it >vas one of those hearts of too delicate tissue wiiieli r<‘’ 
quire tlie friendship of those around it. So at last he had 
ceased to he looked at a.skan<*c by his comrades, there was 
a bond between them! Fahri/io breathed a deep sigh of 
relief, then in a bold voice said to the serjeant: 

**And if Captain Tculicr has been killed, where shall 
I find mv sister?'* He fancied himself a little Machinvelli 

9 

to be saying Teulier so naturally instead of Meunicr. 

“That's what you'll rind out to-night," M'as the Serjeant's 
reply. 

The escort moved on again and made for some divisions 
of infantry. Fabrizio f(dt quite drunk; he had taken too 
much brandy, he wms rolling slightly in his saddle: lie 
remembered most opportunely a favourite saying of his 
mother's coachman: “When you've been lifting your el- 
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1m>w. look str.'iiirlit httwi-cn your liorsi’s oars, and do wliat 
tli<- man iu\f you dois. " Tlio Marshal stopjird for soiuc 
tiiiu- l»C Nido a tiuinln r of cavalry units wlii^h he onlercil 
to cliariic; hut for an hour or two our hero was barely 
<-onscinus of what was poiiijr on rtumd about him. He 
was fcclin^r cxtninely tinal. and when his horse ^allo}UHl 
be fi ll back on the saddle like a lump of lead. 

Sudtb nly th<‘ serjeant calh'd out to his men: Don t 

vou see the Kmperor. curse you!" Whereupon the escort 
shouted: "/‘ne VEmfu-rfur!" at the top of their voices. 
It mav b«- imaiiined that our hero stared till his eyes 
st.irl<il out of his head, but all he saw was some pencrals 
^allopim;. also followed by an escort. The lonp floating 
j)lumes of horsehair which the dragoons of the lunlyguard 
wore on tiu-ir helmets prevented him from tlistingtiishing 
their faces. "So I have missed seeing the Emperor on a 
field of battle, all because of those cursed glasses of 
brandv!” This reflexion brought him back to his senses. 

They M'cnt tlown into a road filled witli water, the horse.s 
M'ished to drink. 

"So that was the Emperor who went past then?” he 
asked the man next to him. 

"Why. surely, the one with no braid on his coat. How 
is it vou didn't sec him?" his comrade answered kindly. 
Eabrizio felt a .strong desire to gallop after the Emperor’s 
e.seort and embo<ly himself in It. What a joy to go really 
to war in the train of that hero! It was for that that 
he had come to Ernncc. ‘T am quite at liberty to do it," 
he said to himself, "for after all I have no other reason 
for being where I am but the will of my horse, which 
started galloping after these gcncrabs." 

What made E'abrixio decide to stay where he wn.s was 
tlint tlic hussars. Ins new ronirndrs, seemed so friendly 
towards him; he bojfnn to imafrine himself the intimate 
friend of oil the troopers with whom he had been gallop- 
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ill" for till* l/ist few hours. He saw arise between them 
and liimself that noble friendship of the heroe.s of Tasso 
and Ario-sto. If he were to nttaeh himself to the Rin- 
jjeror’s eseort. there would bo fresh acquaintances to bo 
made. p»-rhnj)S tliey would look at him askance, for these 
other horsemen wore drajjoons, and he was weariiijr the 
hussar tiniforin like all the rest that were following the 
Marshal. The way in which they now looked at him .sot 
our hero on a pinnacle of happiness; he would liave <lono 
anything in tlie world for his comrades; his mind and 
soul were in the clouds. Everything seemed to have as¬ 
sumed a new aspect now that he was among friends, he 
Mas dying to ask them various questions. “But I am still 
a little drunk,” he said to himself. “I must bear in mind 
what the gaoler’s wife told me.” He noticed on leaving 
the sunken road that the escort was no longer with Marshal 
Ney; the general whom they were following was tall and 
tJiin. with a dry fare and an awe-inspiring eye. 

This general was none other than Comte d'A-. 

the Lieutenant Robert of the 1.5th of May, I79G. How de¬ 
lighted he Mould have been to meet Fabrizio del Dnngo! 

It was already .some time since Fabrizio had noticed 
the earth flying off in black crumbs on being struck bv 
.shot; they eanic in rear of a regiment of cuirassiers, he 
could hear distinctly tlic rattle of the grapeshot against 
their breastplate.s, and .saw several men fall. 

The sun M-as now very low and had begun to set when 
the escort, emerging from a sunken road, mounted a little 
bank three or four feet high to enter a ploughed field. 
Fabrizio heard an odd little sound quite close to him: he 
turned his head, four men had fallen with their horses; 
the general himself had been unseated, but picked himself 
up, covered in blood. Fabrizio looked at the hussars who 
were lying on the ground; three of them were still making 
convulsive movements, the fourth cried: “Pull me out!” 
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'I’lic M-rjcant and two or tliri-i- men liad «lismoimte«l to 
assist tile ‘remral wlio. liaiunji ujion Ids aide-de-eamp, 
was Jitteiii|>tin>i to walk a few stejis; lie was Iryini; to 
^et awav from Ids horse, whieli lay on the fjronnd struj;- 

filing and kiekiiif; out madly. 

The .Serjeant came mi to lahrizio. At that moment our 
hero heard a voiee say behind him ami quite elo.se to his 
ear: "This is the only one that ean still jrallop." He 
felt himself seized by the feet; they were taken out of 
the stirrups at the same time as someone eaufiht him 
underneath the arms; lie was lifted over his horse's tail 
and then alhiwed to slip to the iiround. where lie landed 
.sitting. 

The aiile-de-enmp took habrizio's horse by tin- bridle; 
the general, with the help of the serjeant, mounted and 
rode off at a gallop; he was (piiekly followed by the six 
men who were left of tin- escort. I'abrizio rose up in a 
fury, ami began to run after them shouting: "I.adri! 
J.adri! (Thii-ves! Thieves!)” It was an amusing ex- 
perienee to run after horse-stealers aeross a battlefield. 

The escort and the general, Comte d'A-. ilisap* 

peari-d pri-seiitly behind a row of willows. Fabrizio, blind 
with rag«-, also arrived at thi.s line of willows; he found 
himself brought to a halt hy a canal of eonsiderable depth 
which he crosseil. Then, on reaching the other siile, he 
began swearing again ns he saw once more, but far away 
in the distance, the general and his escort vanishing among 
the trees. ''Thieves! Thieves!” he cried, in I'reneh this 
time. In desperation, not so mueh at the loss of his horse 
ns at the tn-aehery to himself, he let himself .sink down 
on the side of the ditch, tired out and dying of hunger. 
If his fine horse had been taken from him hy the enemy, 
he would have thought no more about it; but to see him¬ 
self betrayed and robbed by that .serjeant whom he liked 
90 much and hy those hussars whom he regarded a.s 
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brothers! That was what broke his heart. He could find 
no consolation for so great an infamy, and, leaning his 
back against a willow, began to shed hot tears. He aban¬ 
doned one by one all those beautiful dreams of a chivalrous 
and sublime friendship, like tliht of tlie heroes of the 
(ierusalrtnme Liherata. 'I’o see d«nth come to one wns 
nothing, surrounded by heroic and tender hearts, bv noble 
friends who clasp one by the band as one yields one’s dving 
breath! But to retain one's enthusiasm surrounded bv a 
pack of vile scoundrels! Like all angry men Fabrizio 
exaggerated. After a quarter of an hour of this melting 
mood, he noticed that the guns were beginning to range 
on the row of trees in the shade of which he sat imdi- 
tating. He ro.se and tried to find his bearings. He scanned 
those fields bounded by a wide canal and the row of pol¬ 
lard willows: he thought he knew where he was. He saw 
a body of infantry crossing the ditch and inarching over 
the fields, a quarter of a league in front of him. “I was 
just falling asleep,” he said to himself; "I must sec that 
I’m not taken prisoner." And he put his best foot fore¬ 
most. As he advanced, his mind was set at rest; he rec¬ 
ognized the uniforms, the regiments by which he had been 
afraid of being cut oflf were French. He made a right 
incline .so as to join them. 

After the moral anguish of having been so shamefully 
betrayed and robbed, there came another which, at every 
moment, made itself felt more keenly; he was dving of 
hunger. It was therefore with infinite joy that after 
having walked, or rather run for ten minutes, he saw 
that the column of infantry, which also had been moving 
very rapidly, was halting to take up a position. A few 
minutes later, he was among the nearest of the soldiers. 
"Friends, could you .sell me a mouthful of bread 
"I say, here's a fellow who thinks we’re bakers!” 

'rids harsh utterance and the general guffaw that fol- 
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lowi'd it lia(J a <-ru.sluri^ rfft’cl on Fahrizio. So war was 
no longer that nohlc nn<l imiviTsal uplifting of souls athirst 
for frlory wliirh !u- had iina^iiu-d it to hi- from Napoleon’s 
proclamations! Hr sat down, or rather let liimself fall 
on the jjrass; he turned very ))ale. Tlif soldier who 
hail spoken to him, and who had stopped ten paces off 
to <-h'an the hick of his musket with his handkerchief, came 
nearer and flung him a lum}) of bread; then, seeing that 
he did not pick it up. hrok<- olT a piece which he pul in 
our hero’s inoutli. Tahrizio opened his eyes, and ate the 
l)rca<l without having the streiiKth to speak. When at 
length he looked round for the soldier to pav him. he found 
himself alone; the men nearest to him were a hundred yards 


off ami were marching. Mechanically he rose and fol- 
lo%ved them. He entered a wood; he was dropping with 
exhaii.stioii. and already had hi'giin to look round for a 
comfortahlc resting-place; hut what was his delight on 
r«-cogiiising first of all the horse, then the cart, and finally 
the crtMtiaiere of that morning! She ran to him and was 
frightcne<l hy his appearance. 


“Still going, my hoy,” she said to him; "^you’re wounded 


then? And where’s,your fine horse?” So saying .she led 
him towards the cart, upon which she made lilm eliinh. 


supporting him utid«‘r the arms. No sooner was he in the 


cart than our hero, utterly worn out, fell fast asleep. 
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N othing could nwaUm Innt. neither the muskets 
fired elosc to the cart nor the trot of the horfcc 
whicli the cantinierr was flogprinjj with ail her 
ini^ht. 'i'he regiment, attacked unexpectedly bv swarms 
of Prussian cavalry, after imagining all day that they 
were winning the battle, was beating a retreat or rather 
fieeing in the direction of France. 

The colonel, a handsome young man, well turned out, 
who had succeeded Macon, was sabred; tin- battalion com¬ 
mander w'ho took his place, an old man with white hair, 
ordered the regiment to halt. "Damn you," he cried to 
his men, "in the days of the Ue])ublic we waited till we 
were forc<-d by the enemy before running away. Def«-nd 
every inch of ground, and get yourselves killed!" he 
shouted, and swore at them. "It is the soil of the Father¬ 
land that these Prussians want to invade now!" 

The little cart halted; Fabrizio awoke with a start. 
The sun had set some time back; he was quite nstonishcil 
to sec that it was almost night. The troops were running 
in all direetion.s in a confusion which greatly surpri.scd our 
hero; they looked shame-faced, he thought. 

"What is haj)peningr” he asked the cantinin-e. 

"Nothing at all. Only that w'e’re in the .soup, my boy; 
it’s the Prussian cavalry mowing us down, that’s all. The 
idiot of a general thought at first they were our men. 
Come, quick, help me to mend Cocotte’s trace; it’s broken." 

Several shots were fired ten yard.s off. Our hero, cool 
and composed, said to himself: "But really, I haven’t 
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fought at all* tlu* u*lu>lc day; i liave o?ily vsvorU'i] n 
eral.— I must go and fiplit/' he said to the canihtierr, 

<*aluu you sliall fipht. and more than you want! 
We'n* <lone for. 

'Aubry, iny lad* ' she calleil out to a passing cor|>t>ral, 

an eye on the little eart now and then.*' 

Are you p)iii^ to H^ht?'* h'abrizlo asked Aiihry. 

"Oh, no. I’m putting my pumps on to go to a dniieer* 

"I shall follow vou. ” 

♦ 

"I ttll you, lu**s all riglU, the litth* hussar.** cried the 
cantinivre. “'rhe young gentleman has a stout lu*art." 
('orporal Auhry lunrehed on without saying n word. Eight 
or rnni' soldi<*rs ran u)> and ji>ined him: he led them he- 
liiiul n big oak surrounded by brambles. On reaching 
it lie |>osted them along the edge of the woocJ* still w'itliout 
uttering a word* on a widely I'xtended front, each man 
being at least ten pares from the next. 

**\ow tlu'iK you men/* .said the corporal, opening his 
mouth for the first time, *‘don*t fire till I give the order: 
reinenduT you've only got three rounds each/’ 

*'\^’lly, what is happening?** Eahrizio wondered. At 
length. M’lu'n he found himself alone with the corporal, hr 
said to him: **I have no musket/* 

**\\'ill you hold your tongue? Go forward there: fifty 
paces in front of tlie wood you'll find one of the poor 
fellow.s of the H('giment wlio've been .sabred; you will take 
his eartridge-poueli and his musket. Don't strip a wounded 
man, though; take the pouch and musket from one wdio's 
properly dead, an<l hurry up or you’ll be shot in the back 
by our fellows.’* Eabrizio set off at a run and returned 
the next minute with a musket and a pouch. 

’*I.ond your musket and stick your.sclf behind this tree, 
and whatever you do don’t fire till you get the order from 
me. . , . Groat God in heaven!” the corporal broke off, 
’iic doesn't even know bow to load!” He helped Fabri- 
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zio to do this while going on with his instructions. "If 
one of the enemy’s cavalry gallops at you to cut you 
down, dodge round your tree and don’t tire till he’s witliin 
tlirec paces: wait till your bayonet’s practically touching 
liis uniform. 

"Throw that great sabre away.” cried the corporal. 
"Good God. do you want it to trip you upr Fine sort of 
soldiers they’re sending us these days!" As he spoke he 
himself took liold of tlic sabre which he flung angrily awav. 

"You there, wipe the flint of your inuskel with your 
handkerchief. Have you never fired a musket?” 

"I am a hunter.’’ 

"Thank God for that!” went on the corporal witli a 
loud sigh. ’’W'liatevcr you do, don't fire till I give the 
order.” And he moved away. 

Fabrizio was supremely happy. "Now I'm gr»ing to 
do some real fighting.” he said to himself, "and kill one 
of the enemy. This morning they were sending cannon¬ 
balls over, and I did nothing but expose myself and risk 
getting killed; that’s .i fcMil’s game.” He gazed all round 
him with extreme curio.sity. Presently he heard seven or 
eight shots fired rjuite close at hand. lJut receiving no 
order to fire he stood quietly behind his tree. It was 
almost night; he felt he was in a look-out, bear-slawting. 
on the mountain of Traiuezzina, above Grianta. A 
hunter’s idea came to him: he took a cartridge from his 
poiieh and removed the hall. “If I see him,” he .said. 
”it won’t do to miss him,” and he slip])ed this .second 
ball into the barrel of his musket. He heard .shots fired 
clo.se to his tree; at the .same moment he saw a horse¬ 
man in blue pass in front of him at a gallop, going from 
right to left. “It is more than three paces,” he said to 
himself, "but at that range I am certain of my mark.” 
He kept the trooper carefully sighted with his musket 
and finally pressed the trigger: the trooper fell with his 
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lujrst*. Our horn imn^rinrd he was stalking ganic: he rAii 
joyfully out to collect his ha^. He m’as Actually touching 
liir in An. who appenred to him to he flying, wlien, with 
inerc'dihle spe<*d. two Prussiaii troopers charged down on 
liim to sahrt' him. I'ahrizio dashed hat'k as fast as lie 
could go to the wcukI ; to jrain speed he flung his mu.sket 
AM'ay. 'i'he Prussian troopers M'ore not more than three 
paces from him when he n'aehed another plantation of 
young oaks, as thick as his arm and rpiite upright, which 
fringed the woo<l. "1'ln‘se little oaks delayed the horsemen 
for a momi’nt, hut tlit’v passed them and eontinued tlieir 
]>tirsuit of l*ahri/.io along a elearing. (Inee again lliev 
were Just overtaking him when he slipped in among seven 
or eight hig trees. At that moment his face was almost 
seorehed hy tin' flame of five or six musket shots fired from 
in front of him. He dueked his head; when he raised it 
again he found liiniself face to face with the eorporal. 

‘‘Did you kilt your man?'* Corporal Aiihry asked him. 

*‘Ves; hut Tve lost inv musket.’* 

"It's not muskets wc’ro sliort of. You'rf not n l>n(l 

I)- ; tliou^li you do look ns prrrn ns n cnhlm^e vou’vo 

won tiu' jlny nil ri^lit, nnd tin’sc nun Imt*' Imvo just inissi'd 
tlu* two who wore rlmsinjc you nml cominjr slrni>;ht nt 
them. I didn’t see them myself. Whnt we’ve got to <lo 
now is to get awny nt the dnulde; the Regiment must 
1 h' half n mile off. nnd there’s n hit of a field to cross, too. 
where we may find ourselves stirroiinded.’’ 

As he spoke, the corporal mnrelied off nt n brisk jince 
nt the hend of his ten men. Two hundred ynr<ls farther 
on, ns they entered the little field he hnd mentioned, they 
enme upon a wounded general who was being carried hy 
his nidoMle-cninp and an orderly. 

"Give me four of your men," he said to the corporal 
in a faint voice, "I’ve got to he carried to the ambulance; 
my leg is sliattercd." 
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‘ Go and f- your-.clf!" replied the rorporal. ' you 

and all your generals. ^'oii'vf all of you betrayed the 
Kinperor to-day.” 


"W'hat,” said tlie general, furious, "vou 
ders. Do you know that I am (ieneral 
eonunuiiding your Division,” and so on. 


dispute my or- 

(’ojute B-. 

He waxetl rhe- 


torieal. The aide-de-camp flung himself on the men. 


The corporal gave him a thrust in the arm with his 


bayonet, tlien mode off with his partv at the double. 
'T wish they were all in your boat.” he repeated with an 
<iuth: ‘Td shatter their arms and Icg.s for them. A pack 
of pujipics! All of them bought by the Bourbons, to 


betray the Kmpenir!” 


Fabrizio listened with a thrill of 


horror to this frightful accusation. 


About ten o'clock that night the little party overtook 
their r«-giment on the out.skirt.s of a large village which 
di«ided the road into several very narrow streets; but 
Fabrizio noticed that Corjjoral Aubry avoidi-d s|)eaking to 
any of tin- ollijcrs. “We can't get on,” he called to his 


men. .-\11 these streets were blocked with infantry, cav¬ 
alry, and, worst of all. by tin- limbers and wagons of 
the artillery. 'I‘he corporal tri«-d three of these .streets 
in turn; after aclvarn-ing twenty yards he was obliged to 
halt. Kveryone was swearing and lo.sing his temper. 

‘‘Some traitor in command here, too!” cried the cor¬ 


poral: "if the enemy has the sense to surround the vil¬ 
lage. we shall all be caught like rats in a trap. Follow 
me, you.” Fabrizio looked routtd; there were only six 
RK-n left with the corporal. Through a big gate which 
stood open tinn’ came into a huge courtyard; from this 
courtyard they passetl into a stable, the back door of 
which let them into a garden. They lost their way for 
a moment and wandered blindly about. But finnlly. going 
through a hedge, tln-y found themselves in a huge field of 
buckwheat. In lc.ss than half on hour, guided by the 
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shouts nncl confused noises, they had regaine’d the hij?h 
rontt on the otlier side of the village. TJic ditches on 
f itlicr si<Je of this road were filled with muskets that 
Uml been thrown away; Fahrizio selected one: but the 
road, although very broad, was so blocked with stragglers 
and transport that in the next half-hour the corporal 
and h'abrizio had not advanced more than five hundred 
yar<N at the most; they were told that this road led to 
('Imrleroi. As the village' elo<'k struck eleven: 

“Let us rut across the fields again/’ said the corporal. 
'Fhe little party was reduced now to three men, the cor* 
poral and Fnhrizio. Wh<*n they had gone a quarter of 
a league from the high road: '‘Fm done,’’ said one of the 
.soldiers. 


’*Me, too!'* said another. 

“ThatV g^xid news! We’re all in the .same boat/’ said 
the corporal; ‘ but do what I tell you and you’ll get through 
all right. Ilis eye fell on five or six trees marking the 
line of a little diteh in the middle of an immense corn¬ 
field. ’’Make for the tree*s!” hr tohl his men; ’’lie down,” 
lie added when they had reached the trees, “and not a 
.sound• remernlHT. Hut before you go to sleep, who's got 
anv bre*ad ?” 

“I h/ivr,” snid one of tlic men. 

"fiive it here." snid the eorporni in n tone of nuthorily. 
He divided the hrend into five picecs nnd took the .smalle.st 
himself. 

"A quarter of an hour before <lnwn.” he said ns he ate 
it. ’'you’ll have the enemy's cavalry on your backs. You’ve 
pot to sec you’re not sabred. A man by himself is done 
for with cavalry after him on these big plains, but five 
can get away; keep in close toueh with me, don’t fire 
till they’re at close range, nnd to-morrow evening I’ll 
undertake to got you to Charleroi.'* The corporal roused 
his men on hour before daybreak and made them recharge 
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their muskets. The noise on the high road still continued; 
it had gone on all night: it was like the sound of a torrent 
heard from a long way off. 

■'They’re like a flock of sheep running away,” said 
Fabrizio with a guileless air to the corporal. 

“Will 3 ’ou shut your mouth, you young fool!” said the 
corporal, greatly indignant. And the three soldiers who 
with Fabrizio composed his whole force scowled angrily 
at our hero as though he had uttered hlas|>hemy. He had 
insulted the nation. 

“That is where their strength lies!” thought our hero. 
“I noticed it before with the Viceroy at Milan; they are 
not running away, oh, no! With these Frenchmen you 
must never speak the truth if it shocks their vanity. 
Hut as for their savage scowls, they don’t trouble me, 
and I must let them understand as much.” 7'hcy kept on 
their way, always at an interval of five hundred yards 
from the torrent of fugitives that covered the high road. 
A league farther on, the corporal and his party crossed 
a road running into the high road in which a number of 
soldiers were lying. Fabrizio purchased a fairly good 
horse which cost him forty francs, and among all the sabres 
that had been thrown down everywhere made a careful 
choice of one that was long and straight. “Since I'm told 
I've got to stick them,” he thought, “this is the best/' Thus 
equipped, he put his horse into a gallop and soon overtook 
the corporal who had gone on ahead. He sat up in his stir¬ 
rups, took hold with his left hand of the scabbard of his 
straight sabre, and said to the four Frenchmen: 

“Those people going along the high road look like a 
flock of sheep . . . they arc running like frightened 
sheep. . . 

In .spite of his dwelling upon the word sheep, his com¬ 
panions had completely forgotten that It had annoyed them 
an hour earlier. Here we sec one of the contrasts between 
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Hie Italian character and the French; the Frenchman is no 
iloiiht the happier of the two; he glides lightly over the 
events of life and hears no malice afterwards. 

We shall not attempt to eonceal the fact that Fahrizio 
was highly pleased with iiiinself after using the word sheep. 
They nuirelied on. talking about nothing in particular. 
After eovi-ring twi> leagues more, the corporal, still greatly 
astonisln-d to see no sign of the enemy’.s cavalry, said to 
h'ahrizio: 

"You are our cavalry; gallop over to that farm on the 
little hill; ask the fanner if he will sell us breakfast: mind 
you tell him there are only Hve of us. If he hesitates, put 
down five francs of your money in advance; but doirt be 
frightened, we II take the dollar ba<'k from him afti'r we've 
< aten.” 

I-nbri/io looked at tlie corporal; he saw in his face an 
imperturbable gravity and really an air of moral superior¬ 
ity; he obeyed. Kverythiiig fell out as the eominamler in 
chief had anticipated; only. Fabrizio insisted on their not 

taking back by force the five francs he had given to the 
fanner. 

■The money is mine, ’ he said to his friends; ‘Tin not 

paying for you, I’m paying for the oats he’s given mv 
horse.” 

Fabrizio’.s French accent was so bad that his companions 
thought they detected in his words a note of superiority; 
they were keenly annoyed, and from that moment a iluel 
began to take shape in their minds for the end of the day. 
riny found him very different from themselves, which 
shocked them; Fabrizio. on the contrary, was beginning to 
feid a warm friendship towards them. 

'I hey had mnrehed without saying a word for a couple 
of hours when the corporal, looking ncro.ss at the high road, 
exclaimed in a transport of joy: ‘ There's the Regiment!” 
They were soon on the road; but, alas, round the eagle 
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were mustered not more than two hundred men. Fabrizio’s 
eye soon caufjht sight of the viz'andiere: she was going on 
foot, her eyes w’ere red and every now and again she burst 
into tears. Fabrizio looked in vain for the little cart an<l 
Cocotte. 

"Stripped, ruined, robbed!” cried the vivandiere, in an- 
■swer to our hero's inquiring glance. He, witliout a word, 
got down from his horse, took Imld of the bridle and said 
to the vivandit-re: "Mount!” She did not have to be told 
twice. 

"Shorten the stirrups for me.” was her only remark. 

As soon as she was comfortably in the saddle she began 
to tell Fabrizio all the disasters of the night. After a 
narrative of endless length but eagerly drunk in by our 
hero who, to tell the truth, understood nothing at all of 
what she said but had a tender feeling for the vivandihe, 
she went on r 

"And to think that they were Frenchmen who robbwl me. 


beat me, destroyed me. . . .” 

“What! It wasn’t the enemy said Fabrizio with an air 
of innocence which made hi.s grave, pole face look charming. 

“What a fool you arc, you poor boy!” said the vivandiere, 
smiling through her tears; “but you're very nice, for all 


that. 




“And .such as he is, he brought down his Prussian prop¬ 
erly.” said Corporal Aubry, who, in the general eonfu.sion 
round them, happened to be on the other side of the horse 
on which the cantiniere was sitting. “But he's proud,” the 
corporal went on. . . . Fabrizio made an impulsive move¬ 
ment. “And what’s your name?” asked the corporal; “for 
if there's a report going in I shotild like to mention you.” 

“I’m called Vasi,” replied Fabrizio, with a curious ex¬ 
pression on his face. “Boulot, I mean,” he added, quickly 
correcting himself. 

Boulot was the name of the late possessor of the march- 
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inir orders \rlil<*h the jfaoler’s wife at B- liad ipven him; 

oti his way from B- he had studied them carefully, 

for Ik- was heginninjr to think a little and was no longer 
-VO easily surprised. In addition to the marching orders of 
1 ronper Roulot. he had .st«)wed away in a safe j)Iace the 
]»rceions Italian passport according to whi<-h he was entitled 
to the noble appellation of \’asi, dealer in barometers. 
Wlun the corporal ha<l charged him with being ])rond. it 
had been on the tip of his tongue to retort: “I proud! I, 
l abrtzio \ olterra. Marehesino tb-l Dongo, who consent to 
go by the name of a Vasi, deah-r in barometers!” 

W bile he was making these reflexions and .saying to 
himself: ”l must not forget that I am called Boulot. or 
look out for the prison fate threatens me with,” the eorjmral 
and the raniinirre had been exchanging a few words with 
regard to him. 


Don t say I in inquisitive,” said the cantiniere, censing 
to address him in the second j)erson singular, “it’s for your 
good I ask you these questions. Who arc you, now, really?” 

bahrixio did not reply at first. He was considering that 
never again would he find more devoted friends to ask for 
nilvice. and In- was in urgent need of advice from someone. 

c ore coming into a fortified place, the governor will 
unnt to know who 1 am, ami ware prison if I let him see 
hy iny answers that I know nohody in the 4th Hussar 
Keginient whose uniform I am wearing!” In his capacilv 
us an Austrian subject. I'ahrizio knew all about the impor¬ 
tance to l>e attached to a passport. Varioms members of 
his family, although noble and devout, although supporters 
of the winning .side, had been in trouble a score of times 
over their passports; he was therefore not in the least put 
out hy the que.stion which the canlini?rr had addressed to 
him. But as, before answering, he had to think of the 
French words which would express his meaning most 
clearly, the cantiniere, pricked hy a keen curiosity, added, 
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to induoe him to speak: “Corporal Aubry and I are goinp 
to give you some good advice.*’ 

"I Ijavc no doubt you are, ” replied b'nbrizio. *’My name 
is \'asi and I come from Genoa; my sister, who is famous 
for her beauty, is married to a captain. As I am only 
seventeen, slic made me coim* to her to let me see some¬ 
thing of rranoe, and form my eharaeter a little; not finding 
her in I^aris, and knowing that she was with this army, I 
came on here. I've searched for her everywhere and 
haven't found her. The soldiers, who were ])uz/!ed by ntv 
aerent, had mo arrestod. I had n»oney tlien. I pave some 
to the gcndarvif, who lot me have some inarching onlers 
and a uniform, and said to me: 'Get away with you, and 
swear vou’l! never iiiOT»tion iiiy name.’ 

■'U'liat was h<- oallod?” asked tho canliniere. 

”Tvc piven my word," said I'abrizio. 

"He's ripht,” put in tlie corporal, "tho gt-ndarme is a 
'.woop. hut our friond ought not to give liis name, And 
M'lint is the other one called, this oaptnin, your .sister's 
husband? If wc knew his name, we could try to find him.” 

"Teiilior, Ca])tain in tlie Ith Hus.sar.s,'' replied our hero. 

"And so," said the oorporal, with a certain subtlety, 
"from your foreign necent the soldiers took you for a spy?" 

"Tbat'.s the ahominohle word!” cried Fabrizio. his eye.s 
blazing. "I who love the Emperor so and the French 
people! And it was that insult that annoyed me more than 
anything.” 

"There’s no in.sult about it; that’s where you're wrong; 
the soldiers’ mistake was quite natural,” replied Corporal 
Aubry gravely. 

And lie went on to explain in the most pedantic manner 
that In the army one mu.st belong to some corps and wear 
a uniform, failing which it v&s quite simple that people 
should take one for a spy. "The enemy sends us any num¬ 
ber of them; everybody’s a traitor in this war.” 'I'lie 
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fell fron^ I'abrizio's eyes; lie realised for the first 
time that he ha<l liei‘n in the wronp in evervtliinjj that had 
h/i|>|i( ned to him during the Inst two months. 

**lint make the hoy tell us the whole slorv,'* said the 
rnntiniirr, her curiosity more and more excited. I'abrizit> 
oheyed. \\'hen he had finished: 

It coim*s to this, said the cantinirrr^ .speaking in a seri' 
oils tone to tlie cor|>oral, “this child is not a sohlier at all; 
weVe jroinjr to have a bloody war now that we’ve been 


beaten and bet raved. Wliv should he 
broken free, gratis and for nothing?” 

■■Kspreially,” put in tiu- eorporal. 
know li<)w to hiad his inuskrt, neither 


go atid get his hones 
"as he doesn’t oven 

j 

hy numhers, nor in 


his own time. It was I put in the .shot that brought down 
the I’russinn." 


■■nesNles. h«- lets everyone see the colour of Ins iiionev," 
added the raiilhiierr; "he will he robbed of nil he has as 
.soon as he hasn’t got ns to look after him.” 

"'rile first cavalry non-com. he comes across.” said the 
corporal, "will take it from him to pay for his drink, and 
perhaps they'll enlist him for tlie enemy; they're all traitors. 
The first man he nu ets will order hiin to follow, and he’ll 
follow him; he would do better to join our Hegiment." 

”No. plen.se, if you don't mind, corporal!” Fnhri^io ex- 
elniined with animation; "I am more comforlahlo on a 


horse. And, besides, I <lon't know ho>v to load a musket, 
nml you have seen that I can manage a horse.” 

Fnhrizio was extremely proud of this little speech. VVe 
need not report the long discussion that followed between 
the corporal and the cantinirre as to lii.s future destine. 
I'abrizio noticed that in discussing him these people re- 
pentcil three or four times all the circumstance.s of his 


.story: the soMicr.s’ suspicions, the gendarme selling him 
marching ordcr.s and a uniform, the accident by which, the 
day before, he had found himself forming part of the 
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Mnrslial’s escort, the .uliiiipst* o( the Kniperor li<’ jjal- 
lopcii past, tlu* horse tliat Ijad heen scoff tui from I urn, and 
.so oil indeiiiiitoly. 

With feminine curiosity tlic cantinierc kejit harking hac k 
incessantly to the way in which he had het ri dis|)osscsst d of 
ttic ^ood horse which she had made him buy. 

“You felt vourself seized hv the feet, they lifl<*d voij 
amtlv over vonr horM-’.s and sat von down on tlic 

ground!" "\\‘hy repeat so often," rahrizio said to himself, 
“what all three of us knoM* perfectly well;" He had not 
yet discovend tliat this is how, in France, the lower 
orders procccil in quest of idea.s. 

"How iniieli money have your" the continicrc asked him 

w « 

suddenly. I'ahrizio had no hesitation in answering. He 
was sure of Jic nobility of the wouian's nature; that is the 
fine side of I* ranee. 

"Altogr'tlior. I may iuiye g<it left tliirty napoleons in 
gold, and eight or nine fiyc-fratic pieces." 

"In that case, you liayc a clear Held!" (*X(daim<‘<] the 
cantinicrc. "(ret right away from this rout of an army; 
clear out, take the first road with ruts on it that you eoine 
to on the right; keep your horse inoying and your hack to 
the army. At the first opportunity* buy some eiyilian 
clothes. When you've gone nine or ten leagues and there 
are no more .soldier.s in .sight, take the inaiFeoaeh, and go 
ami rest for a week and eat beafstcaks in .some nice town. 
Never let anyone know that you've been in the army, or 
tlic poltei! will take you up as a deserter; and, nice as you 
are, my boy, you're nut quite <devcr enough yet to stand up 
to the police. As soon as you've got civilian clothe.s on 
vour back, tear up your inarcbing orders into a thousand 
pieces and go back to your real name: say that you're N^asi. 
And where ought he to soy he comes from?" she asked the 
corporal. 

"From Caiiibrai on the Scheldt: it’s a good town and 
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qiiih' Mimll. if yon know wliat I nuvin. 'Dhtc’s n cfitluMlral 
tlu ro. ;ili(l I rnclon.” 

I liat s rifflit, said the rnufinirri'. "Sv\cr let on to 
anyone tlint you ve been in battle. <lon't breathe a word 
about H - —, or the griiilarmi- who sold you tln> marehinf; 
orders. Win n ytm’n* ready to back to Paris, make first 
for Wrsallles. ami jj.ass the Paris barrier from tltnt side in 
a leisurely way. on foot, as if you were taking a stroll. 
S«‘W u]> y(uir napoleons inside y«tur breeches, and rt-meinher, 
wln n you liav<- to pay for anything, shew only the exact 
sum that you want to spend. What makes me sad is that 
tluy'II take you and rnh you and strip you of everything 
y«*u have. And whntevt-r will you di> M'ithout money, you 
tliat don't know how to look after yourself . . and .so on. 

The good woman wint on talking for some time still; 
the corporal imlieated his support by nodding his In-ad, 
n<*t being able to get a word in himself. Suddenly the 
crowd tliat was packing the road first of all douhlc«l Its 
pace, then, in the twinkling of an eye, erossed the little 
<llteh tliat hounded the roa«l on the left and fled helter- 
skelter aeross country. Cries of ‘'The Cossaeks! The 
Cossneks!” rose from every side. 

“Take haek your horse!" the caniinirrf shouted. 

“God forhhl!" said I'ahrizio. “Gallop! Away with you! 
I give him to you. Do you want something to buy another 
cart with.^ Half of what I have is vours." 

“Take back your hor.se. I tell you!" cried the enntiniere 
angrily; and she prepared to dismount. Fabrizio drew his 
sabre. “Hold on tight!" he sho»itrd to her; and gave two 
or three strokes with the flat of hi.s sabre to the horse, 
which broke into a gallop and followed the fugitivc.s. 

Our hero stood looking at the road; a moment ago, two 
or three thousand people had been jostling along it, i>ackcd 
together like peasants at the tail of a procession. After 
the shout of: ”Co.ssQcks!“ he sow not a soul on it; the 
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fugitives Jiad cast away shak<>os, muskets, sabres, everv- 
tliinp. Tahrizio. quite 1 >l wiUlered, eliinbcd up into a field 
on the rifrht of tlie road and twenty or thirty feet above it; 
he scanned the line of the road in both directions, and tlic 
plain, but saw no trace of tlie Cossacks. **Funny peojile, 
these French!*’ he said to hitnsclf. ’’Sinc<* I have got to po 
to the ri^ht/’ he thought, “I may as well start off at once; 
it is possible that these people have a reason for runninj; 
away tliat I don’t know.” He picked up a musket, saw 
tliat it was charjrc‘d, shook up the j>owdcr in tlu‘ priming. 
cleanc*d the flint, then chose a rartrid<fi*-pou<h that was well 
flihd and looked round him again in all directions; h<' was 
alisolutcdy alone in the middle of this jilain which just now 
had been so crowdecl with }>cople. In the far distance he 
could see the fugitives who were beginning to disap})ear 
beliind the trees, and were! still running. *’Tliat*s a very 
odd thing,*' he said to himself, and remembering the tac tics 
employed by the corporal the night before, he wc*nt and 
sat down in the middle of a fleld of c'orn, llc^ did not go 
farther because he was anxious to see again his good friends 
the cantiniere and Corporal Auhry. 

In this cornfield, he made the discovery that he had no 
more than eighteen napoleons, instead of thirty as he had 
supposed; but he still had some small diamonds wliicli hr 
had stowed away in the lining of the hussar's boots, before 
dawn, in the gaoler's wife's room at B-. He con¬ 

cealed his napoleons as best he eould, pondering deeply the 
while on the sudden disappearance of the others. ‘*Is that 
a bad omen for me?" he asked himself. What distressed 
him most was that he had not asked Corporal Auhry the 
question: ''Have I really taken part in a battle?" It 
seemed to him that he hud, and Ids happiness would have 
known no bounds could he have been certain of this. 

''But even if I have," he said to himself, "I took part 
in it bearing the name of a prisoner, I had a prisoner's 
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ninrcfiinc or<Jors in iny porkrt. ami, worse still, liis coat on 

iiiv back! 'V\\:\i is the fatal threat to inv future: wimt 
* ^ 

wouhl tlie Priore Hlanes say to it? And that M'retelied 
Houlol liied in prison. It is nil of the most sinister nuj^urv; 
fate will lead me to prison.’* Fahrizio would have piven 
anythinj: iti tlu' wc»rld to know wlietluT 'rro4»p<*r Houlot had 


rially been iruilty; when he searched his ineint>rv\ he seemed 
to recollect that the irnoler’s wife had told him that the 
hussar had becti taken up not only for the theft of silver 
|)late but also for stealing a eow from a peasant and nearlv 
beatinp: the peasant to dealb: h'abrizio had no doubt that 
he himsedf would he sent to prison some day for a erime 
whieh wouhi bear some relation to that of Trooper lb>ulot. 
He thoutcht of his frii'iul the pnrroco Hlanes: what would 
lie not have jciven for an opportunity of eonsultiiiK Inin! 
'I'hen lie rciiuiiibert'd that he had not written to his aunt 
siriee leavinjr Paris. ‘"Poor CJina’” he said to himself. 
Ami tears .sI<hh1 in Ids eyes, when suddenly he heard a 
slight .sound quite close to him: a soldier was feedinf? three 
horses on the standing corn; he had taken the hits out of 
their mouths and they seemed half dead with hunger; hr 
was holding them by the snaffle. Fnhrizio got up like a par¬ 
tridge; the soldier sccmetl frightened. Our hero noticed 
this, and yii'lded to the plea.siire of playing tlie hussar for 
a moment. 

"One of those horses belongs to inc, f-you, hut I 

don't mind giving you five frnnes for the trouble vou've 


tak(ji in bringing it here." 

"What arc you playing at?" said the .soldier. Fiihrisiio 
took aim at him from a distance of six paces. 

"Let go the horse, or I'll blow your head off." 

The soldier had his musket slung on his back; he reached 
over lii.s shoulder to sci«c it. 

"If you move an inch, youVe a dead man!” cried 
Fabrizio, rushing upon him. 
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“All privo ino the five frnnos and take one of the 

horses,” said the embarrassed soldier, after easting a rueful 
glance at the l>igh road, on which there was absolutely no 
one to he seen. Fabrizio, keeping his musket raised in his 
left harjd. with the right flung him three five franc pieces. 

‘ Dismount, or you're a d«-ad man. Bridle the black, 
and go fartlier off with the other two. ... If you mo\e. 
I fttv." 

Tile soldier looked savage hut obeyed. Fabrizio went 
u)) to the horse and passed the rein over his left arm. 
without losing sight of the soldier, who was moving slowly 
awav; when our hero saw that he liad gone fifty paces, 
he jumped nimbly on to the horse. He had barely mounted 
an<l was feeling with his foot for tlie off stirrup when he 
heard a bullet whistle past close to his head: it was the 
.soldier who had fired at liim. Fabri/.io, beside himself 
with rage, started galloping after the soldiir who ran 
off as fast as his legs <ould carry him, an<l presently 
Fabrizio .saw him mount one of his two hors«-s arul gallop 
away. "Good, he’s out of range now," he said to himself. 
The horse he ha<l just bought was a magnificent animal, 
but seeim-d half starved. Fabrizio returned to the high 
road, where there was still not a living soul; he crossed 
it and put his horse into a trot to r«'aeh a little fold in the 
gr«>und on the left, where he hoped to find the cantiniere; 
but wlien he was at the top of the little rise he could see 
nothing save, more than a league away, a few scattered 
troops. “It is written that I shall not .see her again," 
he said to him.sclf with a sigh, “the good, brave woman!" 
He came to a farm which he had seen in the distance on 
the right of the road. Without dismounting, and after 
paying for it in advance, he made the farmer produce 
some oats for his poor horse, which was so famished that 
it began to gnaw the manger. An hour later, Fabrizio 
trotting along the high road, still in the hope of 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

tnectinp the cantinierr, or at any rate Corporal Aubry. 
Moving all the time anti keeping a look-out all round him, 
lie eatnr to a marshy rher crossed by a fairly narrow 
wood«-n bridge. Ib tween him and the bridge, on the right 
of the roa<l. was a solitary bouse bi-aring the sign of the 

hite Horse. "There I shall g« t some dinner." thought 
Fabrizio. A cavalry oflieer with bis arm in a sling was 
guarding the approach to the bridge; ho was on horseback 
and looked wry melancholy; ten paces away from him. 
tlirce dismounted troopers were filling tlu ir pipes. 

"There arc some people.” Fabriz.io said to himself, "who 
look to me very much as though they would like to buy 
my hor.se for cv<'n Ic.ss than he cost me " The wountled 
oflieer and the three men on foot watelud him n])})roaeh 
and seemed to be waiting for him. "It would be better not 
to cross by this bridge, but to follow the river bank to 
the right; that was the way the cnntinii'rr advised me to 
take to get clear of diflicultic.s. . . . Yes " thought our 
hero, but if I take to my heels now, to-morrow I shall 
be thoroughly ashamed of myself; beside.s, my hor.se has 
goorl legs, the oflieer’.s is probably tired; if he tries to make 
me dismount I shall gallop." Reasoning thus with himself, 
I'nhrizio pulled u|> his liorse and moved forward at the 
slowest possible ]>orc. 

"Advance, you, hus.sar!” the officer called to him with an 
air of niithoritv. 

Fabrizio went on a few paces and then hailed. 

"Do you want to take my horse?” he shouted. 

"Not in the- least; advance.” 

Fabrizio examined the officer; be bod a white moustache, 
and looked the best fellow in the world; the liandkerehicf 
that held up his left arm was drenched with blood, and 
his right hand also was bound up in a piece of bloodstained 
linen. It is the men on foot who arc going to snatch my 
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bridle/’ thought Fabrizio; but, on looking at them from 
nearer, he saw that ther too were wounded. 

”On vour honour as a soldier.” said the ortieer, who wore 
the epaulettes of a colonel, ”stay here on picket, and tell 
all the dragoons^ chasseurs and hussars that you sec that 
Colonel Le Baron is in the inn over there, an<i that 1 
order them to corue and report to me.” The old colonel 
had the air of a man broken by sutTcring; with his Hr^t 
words he had made a conquest of our hero, who replied with 
great good sense; 

”l am very young, sir, to make th<*m list<*n to me; I 
ought to have a written order from you.” 

'*Hc is right,” said the colonel, stinlying him closely; 
”make out the order. La Hose, you’ve got the UvSe of your 
right hand.” 

Without saying a word. La Uo.se took from liis pocket n 
little parchment book, wrote a f<*w lines, an<), tearing out 
a leaf, handed it to Fabrizio; the colonel repeated th<‘ 
order to him, adding that after two Iiours on duty he >voutd 
be reliev<*d, as was right and j)ropcr, by one of the three 
M'outided troopers he had with him. So saying lie went 
into the inn with his men. Fabrizio watched them go and 
sat without moving at the end of his w'ooden bridge, .so 
deeply impressed had he been by the sombre, silent gri<*f 
of these three persons. **Onc M'ould think they wore under 
a spell/* lie said to himself. At length he unfolded the 
paper and read the order, wdiich ran as follows, 

“Colonel Lc Daron, 6lh Dragoon.s, Commanding the 2rul Bri* 
gadc of the 1st Cavalry Division of the XIV Corps, orders all 
cavalrymen, dragoons, chasseurs and liussars, on no account to 
cro.ss the bridge, and to report to him at the White Horse Inn, 
by the bridge, which is his headquarter^. 

“Headquarters, by the bridge of Salnte, June 19, 1815. 

•‘For Colonel lx* Baron, wounded in the right arm, 
and by his orders, 
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f ral)rizin l^ad been on tniard at llio bridge for barely 
an liour when ho j^aw six eliassenrs apjiroaehinjz him 
n)ount<'d. and three on fot>t; he coinnuinioatcd the coloners 
order to tiuin. "W'e’re eoniinj? back.'* said four of the 
mounted in< n, an<l erossed tlie bridpe at a fast trot. Fa- 
hrizio then sjioke to the other two. Durinp the discussion, 
>vhieh fZTv^' heated, the three men on foot erosse<l the 
hri<lte. h'lnally, om* of the two mounted trooper.s who h.id 
staved behind askeil to see the order ajxain. and carried it 
off, with: 

*‘1 am taking it to tlie otlu rs, wln^ will conn* back with' 
out fail; wait for tiuin here.** And off he went at a 
gallop; his I'oinpnnion followed him. All this ha<l hap¬ 
pened in tlii* twinkling of an rye. 

I'abrizlo wa.s furiou.s, and ealh<l to one* of the wounded 
.scdditT.s, wln> appeared at a window of the \\'hite Horse. 
'Dii.s .soldier, on whose arm Fabrizio saw the stripes of a 
eavalry serjeant, ennie down and shouted to him: “Draw 
your sabr*', man. you're on picket." Fnhrizio ob<*yed. then 
said: '“rhev've carried ofT tin* order.** 

“They're out of hand aft<T yesterday's affair," replied 

tlie other in a melanrholv tone. **I'Il let von have one of 

• % 

my pistols; if they force past you again, fire it in the air; 
I shall come, or the colonel himself will appear.*' 

F'nbrizio had not failed to observe the sorjeant*s start 
of .sur)>rise* on hearing of the theft of the order. He 
realisc*<l that it was a per.sonnl Insult to himself, and prom¬ 
ised himself that he would not allow such a trick to be 
played on him again. 

Armed with the scrjcant's horse-pistol, Fabrizio had 
proudly resumed his guard when he saw coming towards 
him seven hussars, mounted. He had taken up a position 
that barre<l the bridge; he read them the coloneFs order, 
which seemed greatly to annoy them; the most venture¬ 
some of them tried to pass. F'abrizio, following the wise 
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counsel of his fricmi the vhandu'rt. wl>o. tlie mornin': lu- 
fore, had told him that he must thrust and not slash, low¬ 
ered the point of his loiifr. straiprht sabre and made as 
thoujrh to stah with it the man wlio was trying to pass him. 

“Oh. so he wants to kill us. the hahy!" cried the hussars, 
“as if we hadn’t been killed cpiite enoupli yesterday!' 
They all drew their sahres at onee ami fell on Tahrizio; 
he jrave himself uj) for dead; hut he thoujiht of the ser 
jeant’s surprise, and was not anxious to earn his contempt 
agaiti. Drawin-? hack on to his hrnlire, he tried to r« a<li 
them with his sabre-point. He hmked so absurd when 
he tried to wield this Inipe. slraifjht lieavy-drapcoon sabre, 
a ^rreat deal too heavy for him. that the hussars .soon 
saw with what sort of soldier they h.ad to deal; they then 
endeavoured not to Mound him but to slash his elothinj;. 
In this way I'abrizio received three or four slijiht sahre-euts 
on his arms. For his own part, still faithful to the can- 
iiniere'n precept, he kept thrusting the point of his sabre 
at them M-ith all his might. As ill link M-ould have it. 
one of these thrusts Moumhd a hussar in the hand: highly 
indignant at being touehed by so raw a reeruit, he replied 
with a downward thrust which caught Fabrizio in tin- 
upper part of the thigh. What made this blow elTcetivc 
M-a.s that our hero’s horse, .so far from avoiding the fray, 
seemed to take plea.siirc in it and to be flinging himself 
on the assailants. The.se, seeing Fabrizio’s bloml streaming 
along his right arm, were afraid that they might liave 
carried liie game too far, and, pu.shing him against tin- 
left-hand parapet of the bridge, crossed at u gallop. As 
soon as Fabrizio had a inomcnt to himself he fired liis 
pistol in the air to warn the colonel. 

Four mounted hussars and two on foot, of the snme 
regimerit as the others, were coming toM-ards tin- bridge 
and were still two hundred yards away from it when the 
pistol went off. They had been paying clo.se attention to 
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whnt was liapprninfj on the hri(lg<\ and, tinapninf; that 
l abrizio had fired at their comrades, the four mounted 
men ^a)lopt<l upon him with raised sabres: it was a rcjfular 
cavalry c harge, ('olonel I.e Haron, summoned )»v the pistol- 
shot, opened the' door of the inn and rushed on to the 
brideje just as the galloping hussars reached it, and him¬ 
self gave them the order to halt. 

*''rherc‘*s no ecdonel here now!*’ erted one of them, and 
pressed on his liorse. The colonel in exasperation broke 
off the reprimand he was giving them, and with his 
wniindcil right hand seized the rein of tins horse on the 
off side. 

‘‘Halt! You bad soldier,*’ he said to the hussar; “I 
know yon, you’re in Captain IIenriot*s squadron.” 

”\%*ry wc'll, then! 'I'he captain can give me the order 
hirnsedf! (’aptain Ilc'nriot was killed yesterday,** he added 
witli a snigger, ”and you can go and f-yourself!” 

So saying, he tried to force a passage, and pushed the 
old eolonel who fell in a sitting position on the roadway 
of the bridge*, hnhrizio, who was a couple of yards farther 
along upon the bridge, hut facing the inn, pressed his 
horse, and, wliilc the bri'ast-piece of the assailant's harness 
threw down the old eolonel who never lot go the off rein, 
I'nhrizio, indignant, bore down upon the hussar with a 
driving thrust. Fortunately the hussar's horse, feeling it¬ 
self pulled towards the ground by tlio rein which the 
eolonel still held, made a movement sideways, with the 
result that the long blade of Fabrizio's heavv-cavalrv sabre 
slid iilonff the hussar’s jacket, nnd the whole length of 
it })nssed beneath his eyes. Furious, the hussar turned 
round nnd, using all his strength, dealt Fabrizio a blow 
wliieh e\«t liis sleeve and went deep into his arm: our hero 
fell. 

One of the dismounted hussars, seeing the two defenders 
of the bridge on the ground, seized the opportunity, jumped 
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on to Fabrizio’s horse and tried to make off with it by 
starting at a gallop across the bridge. 

The Serjeant, as he hurried from the inn. had seen his 
colonel fall, and supposed him to be seriously wounded. 
He ran after Fabrizio’s horse and plunged the point of 
his sabre into the thief's entrails; he fell. The hussars, 
seeing no one now on the bridge but the serjeant, wlio was 
on foot, crossed at a gollop and rapidly disappeared. I he 
one on foot bolted into the hclds. 

The serjeant came up to the wounded men. Fahrizio 
was already on his feet; he was not in great pain, but was 
bleeding profusely. The colonel got up more slowly; he 
was quite .stunned by his fall, but had received no injury. 

'I feel nothing, " he said to the serjeant, “except the old 

wound in my hand.’’ 

The hussar whom the serjeant had wounded was dying. 

“The devil take him!” exclaimed the colonel. "But," he 
said to the serjeant and the two troopers who came running 
out, "look after this young man whose life I have risked, 
most improperly. I shall stay on the bridge myself and 
try to stop these madmen. Take the young man to the inn 
arid tie up his arm. Use one of my shirts.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


T IIK wljolr of this odvrntiirc had not lasted a minute. 

l ahrizi<*s wounds were nolhinjj; they tie«l uj* his 
arm with haiida>;es torn from the eolonel'.s shirt. 
They wanted to make up a lied for him upstairs in the inn. 

■Hut while I am tueked up here on the first Hoor.” said 
1 ahrizio to the .s«Tjennt. "iny horse, who is down in the 
stable, will tjef hored with being left alone and will go 
olT with ai)c>tluT master/* 

Not IhhI for a conseript !*' said the .scrjcant. Ami they 
deposited l ahrizio on a litter of clean straw in the same 
.stall as Ills horsi'. 

Then, ns he was feeling very weak, the serjeant brought 
him a howl of mulled wine and talked to him for a little. 
Sevi-rnl eompliments ineliided in thi.s conversation enrried 
our Imto to the' seventh heaven. 

Tahrizio did not wake until dawn on the following day ; 
the horses were neigliing eontinuoiisly and making a fright¬ 
ful <liii; the stable was filled with smoke. At first Kahrizio 
could make nothing of all this noise, and did not even 
know where he was: finally. Imlf-slifled by the .smoke, it 
oeeurrid to him that the house was on fire; in the twinkling 
of an eye he was out of the stable and in the saddle. He 
raised his head; smoke was belching violently from the 
two windows over the stable; and the roof was covered by a 
black smoke wliieh rose curling into the air. A hundred 
fngitive.s had arriv.d during the night at the White Horse; 
they were all shouting and swearing. The five or six 
whom l-abrizio could see close at hand seemed to him to 
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be completely drunk; one of them tried to stop him and 
called out to liiin: ■ Where arc you taking my horse?” 

When Fabrizio had gone a quarter of a league, he 
turned his head. There was no one following him; the 
building was in flames. Fabrizio caught sight of the bridge; 
he remembered his wound, and felt his arm compressed 
by bandages and very Imt. "And the old colonel, what l.as 
become of \um> He gave his .shirt to tic up my arm.” Our 
hero >vas this morning the coolest man in the world, the 
amount of blood he ha.l shed had liberated him from all 
the romantic clement in Ins character. 

"To the right!” he said to himself, “and no time to 
lose.” He began quietly following the course of the river 
which, after passing under the bridge, ran to the riglit 
of the road. He rein<-nihered the good canthtu-re‘s advice. 
"What friendship!" he said to himself, "what an open 

naturt* 

After riding for an liour he felt very weak. ‘‘Oho! Am 
I going to faint?” he wondered. "If I faint, someone will 
steal mv horse, and my clothes, perhaps, and my money 
and jewels with them.” He had no longer the strength 
to hold the reins, and was trying to k,'ep his halance m 
the saddle when a peasant who was digging in a field by 
the side of the high road noticed his pallor and came up 
to offer him a glass of beer and some bread. 

"When I saw you look so pale, I thought you roust he 
one of the wounded from the great battle,” the peasant 
told him Never did help come more opportunely. As 

Fabrizio was munching the piece of bread " 

to hurt him when he looked straight ahead \\ hen he elt 
a little better he thanked the man. And where am I? 
he asked Tlie peasant told him that three quarters of a 
league farther on he would come to the township of 
Zonders, where he would he very well looked after. Fa¬ 
brizio reached the town, not knowing quite what he was 
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doinu nnd thinkiiip only at every step of not falling off 
lijs liorse. He saw a big door standing oj)en; he ent*“rcd. 
It was tlie W ooleinnh Inn. At onee there ran out to him 
the g«iod lady <if the house, an enorinons woman; she called 
for help in a voice that tlirohhed with pitv. Two girls 
eaine and helped Fahrizio to disinoiint; no sooner had hi.s 
feet touched the ground than he fainted eoinplctelv. A 
surg.'on was fetched, who hied him. For the rest of that 
day and the days that followed Fahrizio scnrcelv knew 
what was being done to him, he slept almost without in- 
torruptiiin. 


The sabre wound in his thigh threatened to form a 
serious ahseess. When his mind was clear again, he a.skcd 
them to look after his hor.se, and kept on repeating that 
lie would p.ay Ihem well, which shocked the goml hostess 
and her daughters. For a fortnight he was admirably 
looked after iTnd he was beginning to be himself again 
when he noticed one evening that his hostesses seemed 
greatly upset. Presently a (ierinan officer cnine into his 


room: in answering his questions they used a language 
which Fahrizio did not understand, hut he could sec that 
they were speaking nhout him; he pretended to be a.slccp. 
A little later, when he thought that the offieer must have 
gone, he ealh-d hi.s ho.stosse.s. 


■■'I hat officer came to put my name on a list, and make 

me a prisoner, didn't he?” The landlady assented with 
tears in her eves. 

■'Very well, there i.s money in my dolman!” he cried, 
sitting up in bed; "buy me some civilian clothes and to¬ 
night I shall go away on my horse. You have already saved 
my life once by taking me in just as I was going to drop 
down dead in the street; save it again by giving me the 
means of going back to my mother.” 

At this point the landlady’s daughters began to dissolve 
in tears; they trembled for Fahrizio; and, as they barely 
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understood Frencli, thev came to his bedside to question 
him. They talked with their mother in Flemish; but at 
every moment pitying eyes were turned on our hero; he 
thought he could make out that his escape might compro¬ 
mise them seriously, but tliat they would gladly incur the 
risk. A Jew in the town supplied n complete outfit, but 
wlien he brought it to the inn about ten o'clock that night, 
the girls saw, on comparing it with Fabrizio’s dolman, 
that it would require an endless amount of alteration. At 
once they set to work; there was no time to lose. Fabrizio 
showed them where several napoleons were hiddtm in his 
uniform, and begged his hostesses to stitch tlicm into the 
new garments. With these had come a fine pair of new 
boots. Fabrizio had no hesitation in asking these kind girls 
to .slit open the hussar's bouts at the place which he shewed 
them, and they hid the little diatnonds in the lining of the 
new pair. 

One curious result of his loss of blood and the weakness 
that followed from it was that Fabrizio had almost com¬ 
pletely forgotten his Frcneli; he used Italian to address 
his ho.stessc.s, who themselves .spoke a Flemish dialect, so 
that their convcr.sation had to be conducted almost entirciv 
in si^ns. When the prls, who for tlint matter wore entirely 
disinterested, saw the diamonds, their enthusiasm for Fa- 
hrizio knew no bounds; they imo^ned him to he a prince 
in dispfuisc. Aniken, the younger and less sophisticated, 
kissed him without ceremony. Fabrizio, for his part, found 
them charming, and towards midnight, when tlie surgeon 
had allowed him a little M'inc in view of the journey he 
had to take, he felt almost inclined not to go. "Where 
could I be better off than here?" he asked himself. How¬ 
ever, about two o’clock in the morning, he rose and dressed. 
As he was leaving the room, his good hostess informed 
him that his horse had been taken by the officer who hod 
come to scarcli the house that afternoon. 
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‘ Ah' 'rii«“ swim-!” frivd I'nhrizio with -in oatli. ‘‘robbiriij: 
a n-oun(l<<l man!' Hr was not ciuninb of a philosojilier. 
tills yoiinj; Italian, to b<ar in mind tiu- price at which lu- 
liimsclf had acquired the horse. 

Aniki n told him with tears th.at they had hired a horse 
for him. Slie would have liked him not to jfo. ‘I’lieir fare¬ 
wells were tender. 'I’wo hip lads, cousins of the j^oimI 
l.UHllad>. helped I'ahrizio into the saddle: eliirinj; the 
journey they supported him on his horse, while a third, who 
walkeil a few hundred yards in iidvnnee of the little con¬ 


voy, seareheil the roads for any siispieious patrol. After 
Koin^ for a couple of hours, they stopped at the- house 
of a cousin of the lanellaely «f the \Vooleomh. In spite 
of anything that bahri/.io nii^ht say, the vouiifj nie-n wlu> 
.aecompanie-d him refused absolutely to leave him; they 
elaitm-d that the-y knew better than anyone the hielden 
paths threm'rh the- weads. 

■ Hut to-morrow morning, when iny flight be-eoim s known, 
and tliey elon't see you anywhere* in the town, your absence 
will make things awkwarel for ye>u,'* said I'nbrizio. 

I he y preHe-eded on their way. Fortunately, when day 
broke at last, the plain was covered hy a thick fog. Ahont 
e ight o’clock in the morning they eaine in sight of a little 
town. One e»f the yeuing juen went on ahead to .see if the 
po-st-hor-ses there had been steilen. The i>osliimster had had 
time, to make tliein vanish ami to raise a team of wretched 
screws with whie-h he had Hlled his stables. Grooms were 
sent to find a jinir of horses in tlic inarshe.H where they were 
hidden, and three hours later Fahristio climhed into n little 
e-nbriolel which was quite dilapidated but had harnessed to 
it a pair of good po.st-hor.ses. lie Jiad regained his strength. 
The inoment of parting with the young men, his hostes.s’s 
cousins, was pathetic in the extreme; on no account, what¬ 
ever friendly pretext Fabrizio might find, would they con- 
sent to take any iiionev. 
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"In your condition, sir, you need it nior<- than wo do.” 
was the invariahle reply of these worthy vouns; fellows. 
Finally they .set off with letters in wliieh Fabrizio. .some¬ 
what emboldened by the agitation of the journey, had tried 
t<» ionvey to his ho.stesses all that he felt for them. Fa¬ 
brizio wrote with tears in liis eyes, and there was eertainlv 
love in tlie letter addressed to little Aniken. 

In the rest of the journey there was notliing out of tin- 
common. He reached Amiens in great pain from the cut 
he liad receiwd in his tliigh: it ha<l not occurred to the 
country doctor to lance the wound, and in spite of the 
l>lcedings an ah.seess had forine«I. During the fortnight 
that Fabrizio spent in the inn at Amiens, kept bv an ob¬ 
sequious ami avaricious family, tin; Allies were invading 
France, and I'ahrizio hceanie another man, so many and 
profound were his reflexions on the things that had hap- 
]}ened to him. He had remained a child upon one point 
only: what he had .seen, was it a battle; and. if so. was 
that battle Waterloo? For the fir.st time in his life In- 
found jjleasure in reading; he was always hoj)ing to And 
in the news])apers. or in the published accounts of the 
battle, s«irne description which would enable him to identify 
the ground he had covered with Marshal Ney’s escort, and 
afterwards with the otlier gener.il. During his stay at 
Amien.s lie wrote almost every day to his good friends 
at the Wooh-omb. As soon as his wound was healed, he 
came to Paris. He found at his former hotel a score of 
letters from his mother and aunt, who implored him to 
return home as soon as possible. The last letter from 
Conte.ssa Pietrancra had a certain enigmatic tone which 
made him extremely uneasy; this letter destroyed all his 
tender fancie.s. His was a character to which a single 
word was enough to make him readily anticipate the 
greatest misfortunes; his imagination then stepped in and 
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iJcpirtcd those tnisfortunrs to liiin witli tho most liorrihlc 
()otai!.s. 

"Take care never to sipi tiu letters you write to tell 
us wliat you arc doinjr/' the Contessa warned him. "On 
your return you must on no account come straijrht to the 
Take of ('omo. Stop at Lupann, on Swiss soil." He was to 
arrive in this little town under the name of Cavi; he 
wouhl find at the prineipal inn the Conti'ssa’s footman, 
who would tell him >vliat to do. IIis aunt t ndet] I)er letter 
ns follows: "Take every possible precaution to keep your 
mad esea])ade secret, and above all do not carry on yoti 
anv printed or written doi'uinent; in Swit^i•rla^ul you will 
be surrouiub*d by the friends of Santa Marpberita.* If I 
have enouph money," the Contessa told him, "I shall send 
.someone to (ieiieva, to the Hotel des Halanees, and you 
shall liave particulars wliieli I cannot put in writing but 
which y<m ouplit to know before coininp here. Hut, in 
lieaverrs name, not a day lonpir in Paris; you Mill be 
reeopnise<l there by our spies." Fabrizio's imapitiation set 
to work to construct the Mildest bypotlieses, and bo was 
ineapnble of any other pb‘asure sav«' tlial of tryiiip to 
piiess what the stranpe information could he that his aunt 
had to pive him. TNvicc on Iiis ])assape throuph France he 
was arrested, but manaped to pet aNvay; be was indebted, 
for these unpleasantnesses, to his Italian passport and to 
that stranpi* description of him as a dealer in barometers, 
Mbicli hardly seemed to tally >vith his youthful face and the 
arm M’hicli he cnrricHl in a slinp. 

Finally, at Geneva, he found a man in the Conlcssa's 
service, M'ho pave him a messnpe from her to the effect 
that he, Fahrizio, had been reported to the police at Milan 
as hnvinp pone abroad to convey to Napoleon certain pro- 

1 Silvio Pellico has piven this name a European notoriety: 
It Is that of the street in Milan in which the police hcad^uarlers 
and prisons are situated. 
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posals drafted bv a vast conspiracy oreanised in the 
former Kingdom of Italy. If this had not been the object 
of his journey, the report went on. why should he have 
gone under an assumed name.> His mother was endeavour¬ 
ing to establish the truth, as follows: 

1st, that he had never gone beyond Switzerland. 

2ndly, that he had left the castle suddenly after a 
quarrel with his elder brother. 

On hearing this story Fabrizio lelt a thrill of pride. 
"I am supposed to have been a sort of ambassador to 
Napoleon," he said to himself; ‘I should have had the 
honour of speaking to that great man: would to God I 
had!" He recalled that hi.s ancestor seven generations 
back, a grandson of him who came to Milan in the train 
of the Sforza, had had the honour of having his head cut 
off by the Duke’s enemies, who surprised him a.s he was 
on his way to Switzerland to convey certain proposals to 
the Free Canton.s and to raise troops there. He saw in hi.s 
mind's eye the print that illustrated this exploit in the 
genealogy of the family. Fabrizio, questioning the servant, 
found him shocked by a detail which finally he allowed 
to escape him, despite tlie express order, several times re¬ 
peated to him by the Contessa, not to reveal it. It was 
Ascanio, his elder brother, who had reported him to the 
Milan police. This cruel news almost drove our hero out 
of his mind. From Geneva, in order to go to Italy, one 
must pass through Lausanne; he insisted on setting off at 
once on foot, and thus covering ten or twelve leagues, al¬ 
though the mail from Geneva to Lau.sanne was .starting in 
two hours' time. Before leaving Geneva he picked a quarrel 
in one of the melancholy cafc.s of the place with a young 
man who, he said, stared at him in a singular fashion. 
Which was perfectly true: the young Genevan, phlegmatic, 
rational and intcre.sted only in money, thought him mad; 
Fabrizio on coming in had glared furiously in all directions, 
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then upsrt the <*u]i of entfee thnt was brouijht to liim 

over his hreeelirs. In tins quarrel Fahrizio’s first movement 
WAS quite of tlu* sixteenth eentury: insteail of proposing a 
<luel to the young (lenevan, he drew his dagger and rushed 
upon him to st/ih IhTu with it. In this moment of passion. 

I ahrizio forgot everything he liad ever lenrm*d <)f the laws 
i>f honour and reverte<I to instinct, or, more properly 
sp<'nking. to the nu iuorit ^ of hi.s earliest ehildliood. 

The <*orifidentia) agent whom In* found at laiguno in- 
creased Ins fury hy furnishing him with fresh details. 
As I'nhrizio was beloved at (trianta, no one tliere had 
mentioned his name. and. hut for his hrotluT's kind inter 
vet»tioii. everyone woidd Imvc preteiidi'il to lu lieve that he 
WAS at Milan, and the nttimtion of the pnliee in that city 
would not have been drawn to his absence. 

"I expc'et tln‘ dofjauirri have a description of you/' his 
aunt's envoy hinted, "and if we keep to the main road, 
wlu*n von come to the frontier of the I.oinhardti-\\'netian 
Kingdom, you will be arrester!." 

Fabrizio nn<! Iiis party were familiar with every footpath 
over tin* mountain that divides Lugano from the Lake of 
Como; they disguised themselves as hunters, that is to say 
as poachers, and ns they M*ere three in number and had a 
fairly resolute bearing, the fioffonieri whom they passed 
gave them a greeting anil nothing more. Fabrizio arranged 
things so as not to arrive at the castle until nearly mid¬ 
night; at that hour his father and all the pow*dere(l footmelT 
had long been in bed. He climbed down without difficulty 
into the deep moat and i'ntered the castle hy the window of 
a cellar: it was tlicrc that his mother and aunt were waiting 
for him; presently bis sisters came running in. Transports 
of affection alternated with tears for some time, and they 
ha<l scarcely begun to talk reasonably when the first light 
of dawn came to warn these people w*ho thought ttiemsclves 
so unfortunate that time was firing. 
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"I hope your brother won t have any suNpicion of your 
bcinjT here,” Sijmora Pietranera said to Inm; "I imvc 
scarcely spoken to him since that fine escapade of his. and 
his vanity has done me the honour of takinj; ofFeiicc. 'I’his 
evening, at supper, I eondeseeiideil to say a few words to 
Iiim; I had to find some excuse to Inde my frantic jov, 
which inijrht have made Itiin suspicious. Then, when 1 
noticed that he was quite proud of this sham reconciliation, 
I took advantage of his happiness to make him drink a 
ffreat deal too much, and I am certain he will never have 
thoiitrht of taking any steps to earry on his profession of 
spyin/f.” 

■'We .shall have to hide our hus.sar in your room.” said 
the Marchesa, “he can’t leave at once; we haven't suf¬ 
ficient command of ourselves at prc.scnt to make plans, 
and we shall have to think out the best way of putting 
those terrible Milan jjolice off the track.” 

This plan was adopted; but the Marchc.se and his cider 
son noticed, next day. that the Marchesa wa.s constantly in 
her sister-in-law’s room. We shall not slop to depict the 
transports of affection and joy which continued, all that 
day, to convulse these happy creatures. Italian hearts are, 
far more than ours in France, tormented by the .suspicions 
and wild ideas which a burning imagination ])rc.sents to 
them, but on the other hand their Joys are far more intense 
and more lasting. On the day in question the C^ontc.ssa and 
Marchesa were literally out of their minds; Fahrizio was 
obliged to begin all bis stories over again; finally they 
decided to go away and conceal their general joy at Milan, 
so difficult did it appear to be to keep it hidden any 
longer from the scrutiny of the Marchese and his son 
Ascanio. 

They took the ordinary boat of the household to go to 
Como; to have acted otherwise would have aroused cndles.s 
suspicions. But on arriving at the harbour of Como the 
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Mnrrhcsa remembered that she had left behind at Grianta 
papers of the prentest importance: she hastened to send 
the boatmen back for them, and so these men could 
pivi‘ no aeeount of liow the two ladies were spendinje their 
time at Como. No sixmer had they arrived in the town 
than they selected haphazard one of the carriages that ply 
for hire near that tall mediirval tower which rises above 
the Milan gate. They started off at once, without giving 
the coachman time to speak to anyone. A quarter of a 
league from the town they fouml a young sportsman of their 
acquaintance who, out of courtesy to them as liny had no 
man with them, kindly consented to act as their escort as 
far as the gates of Milan, whither he was bound for the 
shooting. All went well, and the ladies were conversing 
in the most joyous way with the young traveller when, 
at a bend which the road makes to pass the charming hill 
and wood of San Giovanni, three constables in plain clothes 
sprang at the horses* heads. "Ah! My husband has be¬ 
trayed us," cried the Marclicsa, and fainted away. A ser- 
jeant who had remained a little way behind came staggering 
up to the carriage and said, in a voice that recked of the 
Irattorin: 

"I am sorry, sir. but 1 must do iny duty and arrest you. 
General Fabio Conti.” 

Fabrizio thought that the serjeant was making a joke 
at his expense when he addressed him ns "General.” "You 
shall pay for this I” he .said to himself. He examined the 
men in plain clothes nn«l watched for a favourable moment 
to jump down from the carriage and dash across the fields. 

The Contessn smiled—a smile of despair. I fancy—then 
said to the serjeant: 

"But. my dear serjeant, is it this boy of sixteen that 
you take for General Conti?” 

"Aren’t you the General’s daughter?” asked the scr* 

jeant. 
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said the Contessa. pointing to 
I’abnzio. The constables went into fits of laughter. 

“Show me your passports and don’t argue the point,” 
said the serjeant. stung by the general mirth. 

“The.se ladies never take passports to go to Milan,” said 
the coachman with a calm and philosophical air: “thev are 
coming from their castle of Grianta. This lady is the 
Signora Contessa Pietrancra; the other is the Signora 
Marchesa del Dongo.” 

Tile serjeant, completely disconcerted, went forward to 
the horses’ heads and there took counsel with his men 
The conference had lasted for fully five minutes when the 
Contessa asked if the gentlemen would kindly allow the 
carriage to be moved forward a few yards and stopped 
in the shade; the heat was overpowering, though it was 
only eleven o’clock in the morning. Fabrizio. who was 
looking out most attentively in all directions, .seeking a 
way of escape, saw coming out of a little path through 
the fields and on to the high road a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen, who wa.s crying timidly into her handkerchief She 
came forward walking between two con.stabIes in unifonn 
and three paces behind her, also between con.stable.s! 
stalked a tall, lean man who assumed an air of dignity, 
like a Prefect following a procession. 

“Where did you find them.’’’ asked the serjeant. for the 
moment completely drunk. 

“Running away across the fields, with not a .sign of a 
pa.ssport about them.” 

The serjeant appeared to lose his head altogether; he 

had before him five prisoners, instead of the two that he 

was expected to have. He went a little wav off. leaving 

only one man to guard the male prisoner who put on the 

air of majesty, and another to keep the horses from 
moving. 

Wait,” said the Contessa to Fabrizio, who had already 
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nut of the eArriAir<‘. Everythin}; will t>e settlc<l 
in a inituiti 

'I'firv heard a eonstnhle exclaim: **\Vh.*it docs il matter! 
If tlu V liave no j)aNsj)orls, they're fair };ame whoever they 
are. The st rjeant eiiied not quite so certain; the name 
of ( Pietranera loatlc him a littU* uneasy: he had 

known the tfeneraK ainl liatl not heard o( his <leath. “'The 
(•eiieml is not the man U> let it pass, if I arrest his wife 
without };ood riason/’ he saicl to himsilf. 

Diiriu}; this deliheration, which was prolonged, the Con- 
Icssa had cTiten tl into eonversatiori with the girl, w1m> >vns 
stamling on the road, aiul in tin* dust hy the side of the 
c*arriag<*; she had been struck hy her beauty. 

‘"rill* sun will he had (or you, Signorina. 'Phis gallant 
s<ddier/‘ she went on, addressing the constable who was 
posted at tln' horses' hea<ls, ‘'will surely allow you to get 
into tlu* carriage.** 

!• nhrizio, who was wandering round tlie vchirle, came 
up to help the girl to gel in. Her foot was already on the 
step, her arm supported hy l'ahri;?io, when the ifnposing 
man, who was six yards behind tlu* earriagt*, <'alled out in 
a voiee magiiilit'd hy the thsire to preserve his dignity: 

‘\Slay in the road; don't get into a earriage that does 
not iM'lorig to yi>u!** 

Fabri^io had not Inward this order; the girl, instead of 
rlimhing into the earriage, tried to g<*t clown again, and, 
as I'ahrixio eontimu'd to hold her up. fell into his arin.s. 
lie smiled; she hluslied a deep crimson; they stood for a 
nioiTient looking at one another after the girl had disen¬ 
gaged herself from his arms. 

"She would be a eharining prison eoinpanion," FabriJsio 
said to himself. "What profound thougid lies behind that 
brow! She would know how to love." 


I'lie Serjeant came up to them with an air of authority: 
"Which of these ladies is named Clelin Conti?** 
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"I am,” said tlie pri. 

■'And I.” cried the elderly man, ”am Gcne-ral Fabio 
Conti. Chamberlain to II.S.II. the Prince of I’arma; I 
consider it most irrcjrular that a man in niy position should 
be hunted down like a thief.” 

"The day before yesterday, when you embarked at the 
liarbonr of Como, did you not tell the poli<e inspector 
who asked for your pass])ort to po awav? \’erv well, his 
orders to-day arc that you arc not to go awav.” 

"I had already pushed t)ff my boat. I was in a hiirrv. 
there was a storm threatening, a man not in uniform shout«-<l 
to me from the quay to put hack into harbour, 1 told 
him mv name and wj-nt on." 

"And this morning you eseaped from Como.” 

"A man like myself does not take a passport when he 
goes from Milan to visit tin- lake. This morning, at Como. 
I was told that I .should he arrested at the gate. 1 h-ft 
the town on foot with my daughter; I hoped to find on 
the road .some carriage that would take me to Milan, 
where the first thing I shall do will certainly he to call 
on the General Commanding the Province and hxlge a 
complaint." 

A heavy weight .seemed to have been lifted from the 
Serjeant’s mind. 

"Very well. General, you are under arrest and I shall 
take you to Milan. And you. who are vou?” he said to 
Fabrizio. 

"My son," replied the Contrssa; "Aseanio, son of the 
Divisional General Pietranera,” 

"M’ithout a passport, Signora Contessa.^" said the Ser¬ 
jeant, in a much gentler tone. 

"At his age, he has never had one; he never travels 
alone, lie is always with me." 

During this colloquy General Conti M-as .standing more 
and more on his dignity with the con.stablcs. 
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"N«)t so much talk." said onr of thrm; "you are under 
arrest, that's enouph!” 

"^oii will he jilad to hear." said tlu* serjeant, "that we 
allow you to hire a horse from some contadino; otherwise, 
never mind all the dust and the heat an«l the Chatnherlain 
of Parma, you would have to put your best foot foremost 
to keep pace with our horses." 

Th«- (Jeiieral hcfran to swear. 

Will yon kindly be quiet!" the constable rejieated. 
"Where is your jfi-neral’s uniform? Anybody can ciune 
along and say he's a general.” 

'I'hc General grew more and more angry. Meanwhile 
things were looking much brighter in the carriage. 

'FIk- Contessa kept the constables running about as if 
they had been h< r si rvnnts. She had given a .scudo to one 
of them to go and fetch wine. and. what was better still, 
cold water from a cottage that was visible two hundred 
yards away. She had found time to calm Fabrizio, who 
was determined, at all costs, to make a dash for the woo<l 
that covert'd the hill. "I have a good brace of pistols,” 
he said. She obtained the infuriated (icneral’s permission 
for hi.s daughter to get into the carriage. On this occasion 
the (icneral. who lovetl to talk about hitn.sclf and his 
family, told the ladies that his daughter was onlv twelve 
years old, having been born in 1803. on the 27th of Oc- 
tobt'r, but that, such was her intclligt>nee, everyone took 
her to he fourteen or fifteen. 

"A thoroughly common man,” the Contessa's eyes sig¬ 
nalled to the IVIarchcsa. Fhanks to the Contessa, every- 
thing was settled, after a colloquy that lasted an hour. 
A constable, who discovered that he had some business to 
do in the neighbouring village, lent his horse to General 
Conti, after the Contessa had .said to him: "You shall 
have ten frane.s.” The serjeant went off by himself with 
the General; the other constables stayed behind under a 
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tree, accompanied by four huge bottles of wine, almost 
small demi-jolms. which the one who had been sent to the 
cottage had brought back, with the help of a contadino. 
CIclia Conti was authorised by the proud Chamberlain to 
accept, for the return journey to Milan, a seat in the 
ladies’ carriage, and no one dreamed of arresting the son 
of tl)e gallant General Pictranera. After the tirst few 
minutes had been devoted to an exchange of courtesies and 
to remarks on the little incident that had just occurred, 
Clelia Conti observed the note of enthusiasm with which 
so beautiful a lady as the Contessa .spoke to Fabrizio; 
certainly, she was not his mother. The girl's attention 
was caught most of all by repented allusions to something 
heroic, bold, dangcrou.s to the last degree, which he had re¬ 
cently done; but for all her cleverness little CIclia could 
not discover what thi.s was. 

She gazed with astonishment at this young hero whose 
eyes seemed to be blazing still with oil the fire of action. 
For his part, he was somewhat embarrns.sod by the re¬ 
markable beauty of this girl of twelve, and her steady gaze 
made him blush. 

A league outside Milan Fabrizio announced that he was 
going to see his uncle, and took leave of the ladies. 

"If I ever get out of my difficulties," he said to CIclia, 
"I shall pay a visit to the beautiful pictures at Parma, and 
then will you deign to remember the name: Fabrizio del 
Dongo r” 

“Good!” said the Conte.ssa, "that is how you keep vour 
identity secret. Signorina, deign to remember that this 
scapegrace is my son, and is called Pictranera, and not 
del Dongo.” 

That evening, at a late hour, Fabrizio entered Milan bv 
the Porta Renza, which leads to a fashionable gathering- 
place. The dispatch of their two servants to Switzerland 
had exhausted tlie very modest savings of the Marchesa 
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ainl iu r sistcr-in-Invv ; f(>rlunat< ly. l ahrizio liad >till some 
n<'i|>ulronK li ft, atut otw of tiu' <liamoncl^« tlicy (liriclcd 

Uy stil. 

riir latlit s W( fi* highly |>o)>u)ar« and knew vvcryoiio in 
I hr town. I'lu’ most important pcrsoiiai;4's in thr Austrian 
and rrli^ious jiarty Mi nt to speak on In half of habrizio 
to Itaroiii Bintb r. the C'liii f of INdice. 'J'lirsr jimtlciiK’n 
<’<MiId not c*oiU'ri\r, tlu v saicl. how anyone could lake srri- 
onsly the rsrapatlr of a l)OV of sixteen who left the |>at<'rna) 
roof aftiT a dispute with an elder hrotlu r. 

“My business is to takt‘ everything; seri<iuslv/’ replie«l 
Barone Biiub r jrently ; a wise and solemn man, he was then 
en^a^i'd in forming tin' Milan polici*, and had undtrtaken 
to prev< rit a revolution likt^ that 4if 17 Ki. whieh ilnive tlu^ 
Austrians from (ienoa. 'riiis Milan pidiee, since renderi-d 
so famous hy the ail ventures of Silvio INdlieo and M. 
Andryane* Mas not exactly cruel; it earrieil out, reasonably 
and without pity, harsh laws, 'Die Kmperor Francis II 
wislM'd these overbold Italian imaginations to be struck 
by terror. 

"Cilvt- in«'. day liv day,” rv}K'ntrd IJanmo Hiodt-r to 
l■'aI)^izii^’s protectors, “n ct-rtifivil ncc-oiint of wiint tlu* 
yoiinfi Marc'lu sino de l Don^o lias hern doing; let us follow 
liiin from llu* inoniciit of Ids departure* on the 8th of Moreh 
to Ids arrival last night in this city, when* he is hidden 
in one of the rooms of his mother's n|)nrlmc nt. and 1 am 
}ircpand to treat him as the most >vel]'disposed and most 
frolicsome young man in town. If you cannot furnish me 
with the young iiian's itinerary during all the days follow¬ 
ing his departure from (triaiitn, however exalted Ids hirth 
may he. however great the rc-sjieet I owe to the frit*nds 
of Ids family, obviously it is iny duty to order his arrest. 
Am I not hound to keep him in prison until he has fur¬ 
nished me with proofs that he did not go to convey a 
message to Napoleon from such disaffected persons ns may 
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rxi,st in Lombardy amon^r tho subjects of His Imperial 
and Royal Majesty? Note farther, frcntlcincn, tliat if 
young del Doiigo succeeds in justifying himself on this 
point, he will still he liable to be charged with having 
gone abroad without a passport pro|)crly issued to himself, 
and also with assuming a false name aiul deliberatelv 
making use of a passport issued to a eotnujon workman, 
that is to say to a person of a class greatly inferior t«i 
that to which he himself belongs.” 

This declaration, cruelly reasonable, was accompanied 
I'y all the marks of deference and respect whii-h tiu- Chief 
of Police owed to the high position of the Marchesa del 
Dongo and of the important personngc.s who were inter¬ 
vening on her behalf. 

The Marchesa was in despair when Haronc lJitid«T’s 
reply was communicated to lier. 

“Kabrizio will be arrested,” she sobbed, “and once he 
is in prison. God knows when he will get out! His father 
will disown him!” 

.Signora Pictrancra and her sistcr-in-law took counsel 

with two or three intimate friend.s, and. in .spite of nnv- 

thing these might say, the Marchesa was absolutely de- 

♦ 

termined to send her son away that very nifjht. 

‘*Uut you enn see quite well/’ the Conte.sso pointed out 
to her, ”tliot liarone Binder knows that vour son is here; 
he is not a hnd man/* 

“No; l>ut lie is anxious to j)lonsc the Emperor Froneis/* 

“But, if he thoujrht it would lead to his promotion to 
put Fabrizio in prison, the boy would be there now; it is 
showing an insulting defiance of the Barone to send him 
away/' 

“But liis admission to us that he knows where Fahrizio 
is, Is as much ns to say: ’Send him away!’ No, I shan’t 
feel alive until I can no loriffer say to myself: ’In a 
quarter of an hour my son may be within prison walls/ 
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Whnti vrr Barone Binder's ninhition may be.” the Marchesa 
went on. “lie thinks it useful to liis personal standing 
in tins eountry to make certain concessions to oblige a 
man of my husband's rank, and 1 see a proof of this 
in the singular frankness with which he admits that he 
knows where to lay hands on my son. Besides, the Barone 
lias heen so kind as to let us know the two offences «-ith 
which I'abrizio is charged, at the instigation of his un- 
wortliy brother; he explains that each of these offences 
means prison: is not tliat as much ns to say that if wc 
prefer exile it is for us to choose 

“If you choose exile." the Contessa kept on repeating, 
“we shall never set eyes on him again ns long ns we live.” 


Fahrizio. who was present at the whole conversation, with 
an old friend of the Marchesa. now a counsellor on the 
tribunal set up by Austria, was strongly inclined to tnkc 
the key of the street and go; and. ns a innttcr of fnet, 
that same evening he left the palaszo, hiildcn in the car¬ 
riage that was taking his mother and nunt to the Senla 
theatre. The coaehmnn. whom they distrusted, went ns 
usunl to wait in an osteria, and while the footmen, on 

rely, were looking after the horses, Fn- 
brizio, disguised ns n contadinn, slipped out of the carriage 
and esenped from the town. Next morning he crossed the 
frontier with equal ense, nnd a few hours Inter had estab¬ 
lished himself on a property which his mother owned in 
Piedmont, near Novnra. to be precise, at Romngnano, where 
Bayard was killed. 

It may be imagined how much attention the Indies, on 
rcnching their box in the Senla, paid to the performance. 
They had gone there solely to be able to consult eertnin 
of their friends who belonged to the Idbernl party and 
who.se appearance nt the palasBO del Dongo might have 
been mi.seonstrued by the police. In the box it was decided 
to make a fresh appeal to Barone Binder. There was no 
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question of offering a sum of money to this magistrate who 
was a perfectly honest man; moreover, the ladies were 
extremely poor; they had forced Fabrizio to take with him 
all the money that remained from the sale of the diamond. 

It was of the utmost importance that they should be 
kept constantly informed of the Barone’s latest decisions. 
The Contessa's friends reminded her of a certain Canon 
Borda, a most charming young man who at one time had 
tried to make advances to her, in a somewhat violent 
manner; finding himself unsuccessful he had reported her 
friendship for Limcrcati to General Pietranera, whereupon 
he had been dismissed from the house as a rascal. Now, 
at present this Canon was in the habit of going every 
evening to ploy tarocchi with Boroncssa Binder, and was 
naturally the intimate friend of her husband. The Con- 
tessa made up her mind to take the horribly unpleasant 
step of going to see this Canon; and the following morn* 
ing. at an early hour, before he had left the house, she sent 
in her name. 

When the Canon’s one and only servant announced; 
“Contessa Pietranera," his master was so overcome as to 
be incapable of speech; he made no attempt to repair 
the disorder of a very scanty attire. 

"Shew her in, and leave us,” he said in faint accents. 
The Contessa entered the room; Borda fell on his kncc.s. 

"It is in this position that an unhappy madman ought 
to receive your orders,” he said to the Contessa who that 
morning, in a plain costume that was almost a disguise, 
was irrc.sistibly attractive. Her intense grief at Fabrizio’s 
exile, the violence that she was doing to her own feelings 
in coming to the house of a man who had behaved treach¬ 
erously towards her, all combined to give an incredible 
brilliance to her eyes. 

"It is in this position that I wish to receive your 
orders," cried the Canon, "for it is obvious that you have 
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somo ^vTvicv to nsk of inr, oHiorwisc vou woulil tmt have 

liononrtil with your |)re>t*n<*o the poi»r (Kvellinij of an 

ui)ha)>|iy ina<lin.'ui; onoc hi fore, c arried awav hv love and 

jealousy, lir l)eli/i\c<] towards vou like a seuiindrel, as soon 

as lie saw that he could not win vour favour. ” 

% 

'I'licsr W(>r«ls >vtTf sinrcn*, .tihI all the nior<* liniulsc^inc 
in UiaJ tiu- (’anon now rnjovtd a j) 0 'iition of jtrrat power: 
flu- ( oMti ssa was tnovtd to tears hy tlii m: luimiliation and 
fear had frozen her spirit; now in n inoinent affeetion 
and a ^leaiii of luipe to«>k tluir place, l-'roiii a most tin- 
linppy stale she passed in a flash almost tt» happiness. 

Kiss my hand, sh<- said, as she held it out to the 
Canon, and rise, (She used the seeond person sin^fular, 
wliieh in Italy, it must he reineinheri’d, indieates a sincere 
and op«-n friendship just as much ns a more ten<Ier seiiti- 
nu-nt.) I have eoim- to ask your favour for my nephew 
l ahrizio, I his is the whole truth of the story witliout the 
slightest eoneenlment, ns one tells it to an old friend. 
At the ago of sixteen and a half he has done an intensely 
stupid thing. We were at the castle of Grianta on the 
Lake of Como. One evening at seven o'clock wc learned 
hy a hoat fronj C omo of the F.niperor’s landing on the 
.shore «>f the Gulf of .lunn. Next morning Fnbrizio went 
off to France, after borrowing the passport of one of his 
plebeian friends, a dealer in harometers. named Va.si. As 
he <loe.s not exactly resemble a <lenler in barometers, he had 
Iiardly gone ten le agues into France when lie was arre.stcd 


on sight; his outbursts of enthusiasm in bad French seemed 
suspicious. After a time he escaped and managed to reach 
(ieneva; wc sent to meet him at Lugano. . . 

"That is to say, Geneva,” put in the Canon with a smile. 

The t'ontessa finished her story. 

• I will do everything for you that is humanly possible,” 
replied the Canon effusively; “I place myself entirely at 
your disposal. I will even do imprudent things,” he added. 
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‘‘Tfll mf, M'Imt am I to <lo as soon as this poor |>arlour 
is deprived of tliis h<av«-nly apparition which marks an 
epoch in the history of mv life?” 

‘‘Voii must go to Barone Binder and tell him that you 
have loved I-’ahrizio ever since he was born, that voti saw 
him in liis cradle when you used to coiiu- to our house, 
and that accordinjrly, in tlic name of the friendship hr 
has shown for you. you Ix'if him to employ all his spies 
to discover wliether, before his departure for Switzer¬ 
land. Fahrizio was in any sort of rommunieation wliat- 
soever with any of the Liberals whom he has under super¬ 
vision. If the Barone's information is of any value, he is 
hound to See that there is n<«lhing more in tliis than a 
piece of hoyish folly, ^'ou know that I used to have, in 
my beautiful apartment in the palaszn Du^nani. prints 
of the battles won by Napoleon: it was by spellinfj out the 
Icf'ends en^craved beneath them that my nephew learned to 
read. When he wa.s five years old, my poor husband used 
to explain the.se battles to him; we put mv husimnd's 
helmet on his head, the boy strilttn! about trailing his 
big sabre. Very well, one fine day he learns that my hus- 
hand’.s god, the Emperor, has returned to France, he starts 
out to join him, like a fool, hut does not siiececd in reaching 
him. Ask vour Barone with what penalty he proposes to 
punish this moment of folly r” 

"I wa.s forgetting one thing,” said the Canon, "you 
shall see that I am not altogether unworthy of the pardon 
that you grant me. Here,” he said, looking on the table 
among his papers, "here is the accusation by that infamous 
collo-tarlo" (that is, hypocrite), “see, signed Aacanio I’al- 
terra del Donoo, which gave rise to the whole trouble; I 
found it yesterday at the police headquarters, and went 
to the Scala in the hope of finding someone who was in 
the habit of going to your box, through whom I might 
be able to communicate it to you. A copy of this docu- 
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>nrnt rearlictl ^'icnna lonjf npo. There is the enemy that 
wc have to right.” The Canon read the accusation through 
with the Contessa, and it was agret-d tlial in the course 
of tile day he would let her have a eopy hy the hand of 
.some trustworthy person. It was with joy in her hi-art that 
the Contessa returned to the palaszo del l)ong»>. 

“So one could possibly be more of a gt-ntieman than 
that reformed rake,” she told the Marehesa. “This evening 
at the Seala, at a quarter to eleven by the theatre clock, 
we are to .s«-nd everyone away from our box. put out the 
candles, and shut our door, and at eleven the Canon him* 
.self will come and tell us what he has managed to do. 
We <leeided that this would be the least eoinpromising 
course for him.*’ 

This Canon was a man of spirit; he was careful to keep 
the appointment; he .shewed when he came a complete good 
nature and an unreserved openness of heart such as are 
scarcely to be found except in countries where vanity docs 
not predominate over every other .sentiment. His denun¬ 
ciation of the Contes.sn to her husband. General Pictranera, 
w’as one of the great sorrow,s of hi.s life, and he had now 
found a means of getting rid of that remorse. 

1'hat morning, when the Contessa had left hi.s room. “So 
fihe',s in love with her nephew, is she,'* he had .said to 
hiin.self bitterly, for he was by no mcan.s cured. “With her 
pride, to have come to me! . . . After that poor Pictranera 
died, she repulsed with horror my offers of service, though 
they were most polite and admirably presented by Colonel 
Scotti, her ohl lover. The beautiful Pictranera reduced 
to living on fifteen hundred francs!” the Canon went on, 
striding vigorously up and down the room. “And then to 
go and live in the castle of Grianta, with an abominable 
teccoiorc like that Marehc.se del Dongo! . . . I can sec 
it all now I . After oil, that young Fabrisio is full of charm, 
tall; well built, always with a smile on his face . . . and, 
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better still, a deliciously voluptuous expression in his eye 
. . . a Correggio face/' the Canon added bitterly. 

“The difference in age ... not too great . . . Fabri- 
zio born after the French came, about '98, I fancy; the 
Contessn might be twenty-scvcrl or twenty-eight: no one 
could be better looking, more adorable. In this country 
rich in beauties, she defeats them all, the Marini, the 
Gherardi, the Ruga, the Aresi, the Pietragrua, she is far 
and away above any of them. They were living happily 
together, hidden away by that beautiful Lake of Como, 
when the young man took it into his head to join Na¬ 
poleon. . . . There arc .still souls in Italy! In spite of 
everything! Dear country! No,” went on this heart 
inflamed by jealousy, “impossible to explain in any other 
way her resigning herself to vegetating in the country, 
with the disgusting spectacle, day after day, at every 
meal, of that horrible face of the Marchesc del Dongo, 
as well as that unspeakable pasty physiognomy of the 
Morchesino Ascanio, who is going to be M'or.se than hi.s 
father! ^^’cIl. I shall serve her faithfully. At least I 
.shall have the plcosurc of seeing her otherwise than through 
an opera-glass.” 

Canon Borda explained the whole case very clearly to 
the ladies. At heart, Binder was os well disposed os they 
could wish; he was delighted that Fobrizio should have 
taken the key of the street before any orders could arrive 
from Vienna; for Barone Binder had no power to make 
any decision, he awaited orders in this case ns in every 
other. He sent every day to Vienna an exact copy of all 
the information that reached him; then he waited. 

It was necessary that, in his exile at Romagnaiio, Fa- 
brizio 

(1) Should hear mass daily without fail, take as liis con¬ 
fessor a man of spirit, devoted to the cause of the Mon- 
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fjrcliy. nruJ slioitld <-(»nfoss to liiin. at the trilmiial of peni- 
ftncf. only tin- most irrrproacliable sinlinunls. 

(2) Sltould consort witli no one who bore nnv rc))ula- 
lion for intclliffcncc. and. wvrv the need to arise, must 
speak of r<-!>* l)i<)n with horror as a tliiiiff t)>at nt) cireum- 
stnriees I'ould justify. 

(;{) ^^ust m-vi-r let himself he seen in the catfv, must 
never read any newspaper other than the otheial Gazftte 
of rurin and Mil.an^ in sjt'ntTal he should sIh'w a distaste 
for rea<lin^. and never op<n any hook })rinled later than 
1720. with the p«*ssihle ex<-eptton of tlie novels of Walter 
.Sent 1. 

(1) "I-inally” (^the Canon ndd<-il with a touch of 
malice), 'it is most important that he .should pay court 
openly to otu- t»f tin- pretty women of the district, of the 
nohle class, of course; this will shew that he has not the 
dark and dissatisHc«i mind of an embryo conspirator. ” 

lief<»rc ^oin^ to hetl, the Contosso and the .Marehesa 
each wrote h’nhrizio an endless letter, in which they ex- 
})lnined to him with a ehnrmini; anxiety all the advice that 
liad he«n ^iven them hy Horda. 

Fahrizio Imd no wish to he a conspirator: he loved Na 
poleon. and, in his capacity as a yoiinfr nohle, believed 
that he had been created to he happier than his neigh¬ 
bour. and thought the middle classes absurd. Never had 
he op»-ned a hook .since leaving .school, where he had read 
only text.s arranged hy the Jesuits. He established him¬ 
self at some distance from Iloinagnano, in a magnificent 
palaczo, one of the masterpieces of the famous arehitcet 
Samiiieheli; hut for thirty years it had been uninhabited, 
.so that the rain mine into every room and not one of the 
windows would shut. He took possession of the agent's 
horses, whieh he rode without ceremony at all hours of 
the day: l»e never spoke, and he thought about things. The 
recommendation to take a mi.stres.s from an ultra family 
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appealed t«» liim, and he olievt d it to the letter. Ho eliosr 
as his confessor a young jiriest given to intrigue who 
wished to become a bishop (like the confessor of the Spiel¬ 
berg'); but he wont three leagues on foot and wrapped 
himself in a mystery which he imagined to be inij)erie- 
trable, in order to read the Constitulionncl, which ho 
thought sublime. “It is as fine as Alfieri and Dante!” he 
u.sed often to exclaim. Fabrizio had this in common with 
the young men of France, that he was far more seriously 
taken up with his horse and his new.spaper than with his 
politically sound mistress. But there was no room as 
yet for imitation of others in this simple and sturdy na¬ 
ture. and he made no friends in the society of the large 
country town of Roniagnano; hi.s simplicity passed as ar¬ 
rogance: no one knew what to make of his character. “//<? 
is a i/outiffer son who feels himself wronged because he is 
not the eldest/* was the porroco’s comment. 

> Sec tlie ciiriou.s Memoirs of M. Audryatie, as entertaining as 
a novel, and ns lasting as Tacitus. 
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L r. I US5 n<lmit frankly that Canon Borda’s joaloiisv 
was not altoffothcr nnfoundfd: on his return from 
Franrc. Fabrizio appeared to the eyes of Con- 
tessa Piclranern like a handsome stranjfcr whom she 
had known well in days pone by. If he bad .spoken to 
her of love she would have lovetl him; had she not al¬ 
ready conceived, for his eondiiet and his person, a passion¬ 
ate and. one mipht say, unbounded admiration Hut Fn- 
brizio emhrnecd her with such an effusion of innocent 
pratitude and pood-fellowshij) that she would have been 
horrified with herself had she .soupht for any other senti¬ 
ment in this almost filial friendship. “After all,” she said 
to herself, some of my friend.s who knew me six year.s 
offo. at Prince Kupime's court, may still find me Jjood- 
lookinp and e%en younp. but for him I am a respectable 
woman—and, if the truth must be told without any repard 
for my vanity, a woman of a «'ertain ape.” The Contessa 
was under an illusion ns to the period «>f life at which she 
had arrived, hut it was not the illusion of common women. 
■Besides, at his ape,” she went on. “boys arc apt to cx- 

apperale the ravnpes of time. A man with more experience 
of life ...” 

The Contessa. who was paeinp the floor of her drawinp- 
room. stopped before a mirror, then smiled. It must be 
explained that, some months since, the heart of Sipnora 
Pielranera had been attacked in a serious fashion, and by 
a sinpular personape. Shortly after Fabrizio’s departure 
for France, the Conte.ssa who. without altopether admitting 
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it to herself, was already to take a great in* 

tcrest in him, had fallen into a profound melancholy. 
All her occupations seemed to her to lack pleasure, and, 
if one nia}' use the word, savour; she told herself that 
Napoleon, wishing to secure the attachment of his Italian 
peoples, would take Fabrizio as his aide-de-camp. "He is 
lost to me!” she exclaimed, weeping, "I shall never sec him 
again; he will write to me, but what shall I be to him 
in ten years’ time?” 

It was in this frame of mind that she made an expedi¬ 
tion to Milan; she hoped to find there some more immedi¬ 
ate news of Napoleon, and, for all she knew, incidentally 
news of Fabrizio. Without admitting it to herself, this 
active soul was beginning to be very weary of the mo¬ 
notonous life she was leading in the country. "It is a post¬ 
ponement of death,” she said to herself, "it is not life." 
Every day to see those powdered heads, her brother, her 
nephew Ascanio, their footmen! What would her excur- 
.sions on the lake be without Fabrizio? Her sole consola¬ 
tion was based on the ties of friendship that hound her 
to the Marchesa. But for some time now this intimacy 
with Fabrizio's mother, a woman older than herself and 
with no hope left in life, had l>egun to be less attractive 
to her. 

Such was the singular position in which Signora Pictra- 
nera was placed: with Fabrizio away, she had little hope 
for the future. Her heart was in need of consolation and 
novelty. On arriving in Milan she conceived a passion for 
the fashionable opera; she would go and shut herself up 
alone for hours on end, at the Scala, in the box of her 
old friend General Scotti. The men whom she tried to 
meet in order to obtain news of Napoleon and his army 
seemed to her vulgar and coarse. Going home, she would 
improvise on her piano until three o’clock in the morning. 
One evening, at the Scala, in the box of one of her friends 
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fo which 5hr hncl pone in search of news from France, ^he 
made the acquaintance of Conte Mosca. a Minister from 
larriia; he was an apreeahle man who spoke of I'ranee 
ami Napoleon in a way that pave her fresh reasons for 
Iiope or fear. Slie returned to the same box the follow- 
inp «'v«ninp; tlii.s intcllipent man reappeared and throuph- 
out the whole performaner she talked to him with enjoy¬ 
ment. Since l ahrizio's departure she had not found any 
<'\ei)inp so lively. This man who amused her. Conte Mosea 
della Rov.re Sorezana, was at that time Minister of 
Police and Finance to that famous Prince of Parma. 
Frn.sto IV. so notoriou.s for his severities, which the I.ih- 
erals of Milan called erueltie.s. Mosca mipht have been 
forty or fctrly-fjve; he had .stronply marked f«ntures, with 
no trace of sclf-importanee, and a simple and lipht-henrfed 
manner which was preafly in his favour; In- would have 
looked very w<-ll indeed, if a whim on the part of his 
I rinee Iwul not obliged him to wear powder on his hair 
ns a proof of his .soundness in politics. As people have 
little fear of wounding one another’s %-nnitv. thev quickly 
nrrlvr in Italy at a tone of intimaev. and moke personal 
oKs.-rvations. The antidote to this prnctiee i.s not to sec 
the other person npnin if one's feelings have boon hurt. 

I ell me. Conte, wliv <lo you powder vour hair?” Sig¬ 
nora Pietranera asked him at their third meeting. "Powder' 

A man like you. attractive, still young, who fought on our 
•side in S])am!" 

' Beeniise. in the .said Spain, I stole nothing, and one 
must live. I was athirst for glory; a flattering word from 
the trench General, Gouvinn Snint-Cvr. who commanded 
IIS. was everything to me then. When Napoleon fell, it so 
happened that while I was eating up my patrimony in 
\m service, iny father, a man of imainnntion, who pictured 
me as a general already, had hern building me a palasso 
at Parma. In 181 ,} I found that my whole worldlv wealth 
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consisted of a huire palaszo, lialf-finislied. ami a pension. ’ 
"A pension: ^.500 francs, like my Imsband’s 
"Conte Pietranera eoiiiui.mded a Division. My pension, 
as a Imiidilc squadron commander, has never been mort^ 
than 800 francs, and even tliat has been pai<l to im- only 
sinee I became Minister of l inanee.” 

As there was nobody else in the box but the lady of 
extremely liberal views to whmn it helonge<l. the conver¬ 
sation continued with the same frankness. Conte Mosea. 
when questioned, spoke of his life at Parma. "In Spain, 
under General Saint-Cyr. I faced the enemy's fire to win 
n cro.ss and a little glory besides, now I dress myself u|> 
like an actor in a farce to win a great social position anil 
a few thousand francs a year. Once I had started on this 
sort of politic-al chessboard, stung by the insolence of my 
superiors, I determined to occupy one of the foremost 
posts; I have reached it. But the happiest days of my 
life %vill always be those which, now and again, I manage 
to spend at Milan; here, it seems to me, there still sur¬ 
vives the spirit of your Army of Italy.” 

The frankness, the ditinvoltura with which this Min- 
isUT of so dreaded a Prince spoke jiricked the Contessa’.s 
curiosity; from his title she had expected to find a pedant 
filled with .sclf-iinportnnce; what she saw was a man who 
was ashamed of the gravity of his po.sition. Mosea had 
promised to let her have all the news from France tliat 
lie could collect; this was a grave indi.scrclion at Milan, 
during the month that preceded Waterloo; the question 

for Italy at that lime was to be or not to be; everyone 

% 

at Milan was in a fever, a fever of hope or fear. Amid 
this universal disturbance, the Contessa started to make 
inquiries about a man who spoke thus lightly of so coveted 
a position, and one which, moreover, was his sole means 
of livelihood. 

Certain curious information of an interesting oddity was 
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rcporti-rl to Sijrnora Fictrniier.i, "Conte Moscn della Ro- 
vcrc Sorrzana." she was told, "is on tlie point of hecom- 
inji Prime Minister and deelared favourite of Haniiccio- 
Krnesto I\’. the .ahsoliite sovereign of Parnn and one of 
the wealthiest Prinees in Kurope to hoot. 'Flu- Conte 
wouhl already have attain»d to this exalted position if 
he hn<l caret! to sliew a more solemn face: they say tliat 
llie Prince often lectures him on this failinp. 

"'Whnt do my manners matter to Your Highness,' he 
answers boldly, 'so long .as I conduct his affairs?’ 

" Phis favourite’s bed of roses," her informant went on, 
is not without its thorns. He has to pleose a Sovereign, 
a man of sense and intelligence, no doubt, hut a man who, 
since his oeeessioA to nn absolute throne, seems to have 
lost his head altogether .and .shews, for instance, su.spicions 
worthy of nn old woman. 

"Krnesto IV is courageous only in war. On the field of 
hnttic l»e has been seen a score of times lending a column 
to the attack like a gallant general; but after the death 
of his father Ernesto HI. on his return to his States, 
where, unfortunately for him. he possesses unlimited power, 
he set to work to inveigh in the most senseless fashion 
Against Liberals and liWrty. Presently he began to imagine 
that he was hated; finally, in a moment of ill temper, he 
had two Lil>erals hanged, who may or may not hn%’e been 
guilty, acting on the advice of a wretch called Rassi, a 
sort of Minister of Justice. 

“From that fatal moment the Prince’s life changed; we 
find him tormented by the strangest suspicions. He is not 
fifty, and fear has so reduced him, if one may use the ex¬ 
pression, that whenever he speaks of Jacobins, and the 
plans of the Central Committee in Paris, his face becomes 
like that of an old man of eighty; he relapses into the 
fantastic fears of childhood. His favourite Rassi. the 
Fiscal Ocncral (or Chief Justice), has no influence except 
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through his master's fear; and whenever lie is alarmed 
for his own position, he makes haste to discover some 
fresh conspiracy of the blackest and most fantastic order. 
Thirty rash fellows have banded themselves together to 
read a number of the Constilutionnel, Kassi declares tlicm 
to be conspirators, and sends them off to prison in that 
famous Citadel of Parma, the terror of the whole of 
Lombardy. As it rises to a great licight, a hundred and 
eighty feet, people say, it is visible from a long way off 
in the middle of that iiiiinense plain; and the jihy.sical 
outlines of the prison, of which horrible things are re* 
ported, makes it the queen, governing by fear, of the whole 
of that plain, which extends from Milan to Bologna/' 
'‘Would vou iKrlicvc/’ said another traveller to the Con- 
tes.sa, “that at night, on the third floor of his palace, 
guarded by eighty sentinels who every quarter of an hour 
erv aloud a whole sentence, Ernesto IV trembles in his 
room. All the door.s fastened with ten bolts, and the ad¬ 
joining rooms, above as well as below him, packed with 
soldier.s, lie is afraid of the Jacobins. If a plonk creaks 
in the floor, he snatches up his pistols and imagines there 
is a Liberal hiding under his bed. At once all the bells 
in the castle arc set ringing, and an. aidc-dc-camp goes 
to awaken Conte Mosca. On reaching the castic, the 
Minister of Police takes good care not to deny the ex¬ 
istence of any conspiracy; on the contrary, alone with 
the Prince, and armed to the teeth, he inspects every corner 
of the rooms, looks under the beds, and, in a word, gives 
himself up to a whole heap of ridiculous actions M’orthy of 
an old woman. All these precautions would have seemed 
highly degrading to the Prince himself in the happy days 
when l>e used to go to war and had never killed anyone 
except in open combat. As he is a man of inflnitc spirit, 
he is ashamed of these precautions; they seem to him 
ridiculous, even at the moment when he is giving way 
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to them, and the source of Conte Mosca’s enormous repu¬ 
tation is that lie devotes all his skill to arranging that the 
Prince shall never have occasion to blush in his presence. 
It is he. Mosca, who. in his capacity as Minister of Police, 
insists upon looKing under the furniture, and. so people 
say in Parma, even in the cases in udiich the musicians 
keep their douhlc-hasses. It is the Prince who objects to 
this and tcas«-s his Minister over his excessive punctilious¬ 
ness. It is a challenge,’ Conte Mosca replies; 'think of 
the satirical sonnets the .laeobins would .shower on us if 
we allowed you to be killed. It is not only your life that 
we arc defending, it is our honour.’ But it ajipcars that 
the Prince is only half taken in by this, for if anyone 
in the town should take it into his head to remark that 
they have passed a sleepless night at the eastle, the Grand 
Fiscal Uassi sends the impertinent fellow to the citadel, 
and once in that lofty abode, and in the fresh air, as they 
say at Parma, it is a miracle if anyone remembers the 
prisoner’s existence. It is because he is a soldier, and in 
Spain got away a score of times, pistol in han»l. from a 
tight corner, that the Prince iirefcrs Conte Mosca to 
Uassi, who is a great deal more flexible and baser. Those 
unfortunate prisoners in the citadel are kept in the most 
rigorously secret conflnement, and all sorts of stories are 


told about them. The Liberals assert that (and this, they 
say, is one of Rassi s ideas) the gaolers and confessors 
are under orders to assure them, about once a month, that 
one of them is being led out to die. That day the prisoners 
have permission to climb to the platform of the huge tower, 
one hundred and eighty feet high, and from there they 
see a procession file along the plain with some spy who 
j)lays tlic part of a poor devil going to his death.” 

These stories and a score of others of the same nature 
and of no less authenticity keenly interested Signora Pietra- 
nern: on the following day she asked Conte Mosca, whom 
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slie rallied briskly, for details. She found him nnuisin^, 
and maintained to him tliat at heart he was a monster 
without knowing it. Oiu* day as he went hack to his inn 
the Conte said to himself: ‘‘Not only is this Contessa 
l^ietraneru a charming woman; but when I spend the eve¬ 
ning in her box I manage to forgi.*t eertain things at 
Parma the inemorv of which cuts me to the heart/*— 
This Minister, in spite of his frivolous air and his pob 
islied manners, was not blessed with a soul of the Preneh 
tvpc; he eould not forget the things that annoyed him. 
When there was a thorn in his pillow, ho was ohligtal to 
break it off and to blunt its point by repealed stabbings 
of his throbbing limbs, (I must apologise for the last 
two sentences, which arc translated from the Italian.) 
On the morrow of this discovery, the Conte found that, 
notwithstanding the business that had summoned him to 
Milan, the day spun itself out to an enormous U-nKtli; he 
<’Ould not stay in one place, he wore out liis carriaj»«‘- 
liorfics. About six o'clock he mounted his saddle-horse 
to ride to the Corxo; he had some hope of meeting .Signora 
Pietranera there; seeing no sign of her, lie rememhered 
that at eight o’eloek the Scala Theatre opened; he en¬ 
tered it, and did not see ten persons in that immense 
auditorium. He felt somewhat ashamed of himself for 
being there. “Is it possible," he asked himself, "that at 
fnrtv-/i%*c and ]iast I am committing follies at which a 
.sub-lieutenant wouhl blu.sli.^ Fortunately nobody suspects 
them.” He fled, and tried to pass the time hy strolling 
up and down the attractive .streets that surround the Sealn. 
They are lined with caffe which at that hour arc filled to 
overflowing with people. Out.sidc each of these caffe 
crowds of curious idlers j)crchcd on chairs in the middle 
of the .street sip ices and criticise the passers-by. The 
Conte was a passcr-!>y of importance; at once he had the 
jileasure of being recognised and addressed. Three or 
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four iinportnnntc |Hrson^ of Uio kind that one cannot 
easily sliakc off seized this opportunity to obtain an audi¬ 
ence of so powerful a Minister. Two of them handed 
him pi titions; th.- thirtl was eont»nt with pouring out a 
stream of long-winded advice as to his political conduct 

"One <lnes not sleep." he said to himself, ‘'when one has 
sm h a brain : one ought not to walk about when one is .so 
powerful." He n tiirned to the theatre, where it occurred 
to him that he might take a box in the third tier; from 
there Ids gaze could piling*-, unnotice*! by anyone, into the 
box in the second tier in wliieh he hoped to sec the Con- 
tessa nrriv*'. Two full hours of waiting did not seem 
any too long to this lover; certain of not being seen he 
ahandonnl himself joyfully to the full extent of his follv. 
"Old age." he said to himself, "is not that, more than 
anything else, the time when one is no longer capable of 
(Iclit'ious pucriliHcjj?** 

Finally the Contessa appeared. Armed with bis glasses. 

he .slmlied her with rapture: "Young, brilliant, light ns 

a bird," he said to himself, "she is not twenty-five. Her 

beauty i-s the least of her charms: where else could one 

find that soul always sincere, which never acts with pru- 

dvncc. which abandons itself entirely to the impres.sion of 

the moment, which asks only to be carried away towards 

some new goal? I can understand Conte Nani’s foolish 
nrhnviour.'* 

The Conte .supplied himself with excellent reasons for 
behaving foolishly, so long as he was thinking only of 
capturing the happiness whieh he .saw before his eyes. He 
*lid not find any quite so satisfactorv when he came to 
consider his age and the anxieties, sometimes of the sad- 
de^st nature, that burdened his life. "A man of ability, 
whose spirit has been destroyed by fear, gives me a sump¬ 
tuous life and plenty of money to be his Minister; but 
were he to dismiss me to-morrow, I should be left old 
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and poor, that is to say everything that tlic world despises 
most; there's a fine partner to offer the Contessa!*' I'hese 
thoughts M'ere too dark, he came hack to Signora Pietra- 
nera; he could not tire of gazing at her, and, to be alile 
to think of her better, did not go down to lu‘r box. “Her 
only reason for taking Nani, they tell me, was to put that 
imbecile Limercati in his place when he could not he 
prevailed upon to run a sword, or to hire someone 
to stick a dagger into her liusband's murderer. I would 
fight for her twenty times over!*' cried the Conte in a 
tran.sport of enthusiasm. Kvery nuuucnt lie consulted the 
theatre clock which, with illuminated figures upon a hlaek 
background, warned the audience every five minutes of 
the approach of the hour at which it wa.s perinissibie for 
them to visit a friend's box. The Conte said to himself; 
“1 cannot spend more than half an hour at the most in 
the hex, seeing that I have known her so short a tiiiu*; 
if I stay longer, I shall attract attention, and, (hanks 
to my age and even more to this accur.scsl powileT ou my 
hair, 1 shall have all the bewitching allurements of a 
Ca.ssandra." But a sudden thought made up his mind 
once and for all. 'Tf she were to leave that box to pay 
someone else a visit, 1 should be well rewarded for the 
avarice with which I am hoarding up this pleasure." Ho 
rose to go down to the box iti wlii(*h Uv. could see the 
Contes.sa; all at once he found that he had lost almost 
all his desire to present himself to her. 

"Ah! this is really cliarming," he exclaimed with a 
smile at his own expense, and coming to a halt on tht‘ stair¬ 
case; "an impulse of genuine shyness! It must be at least 
five and twenty years since an adventure of this sort last 
came inv wav.*' 

* 9 

He (entered the bux, almost with an effort to control him- 
self; und, making tlic most, like a man of spirit, of the 
condition in wliicli lie found himself, made no attempt to 
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rt|>pc.ir at i-.isc. or to tlisplay Ins wit by plungin'; into 
>oinf I ntrrtaining stor\ ; lu bad tho courage to be sliv, 
lie <tnployid liis wits in letting lii> distiirbaiiec be np- 
par. nt witlioiit making liiin>elf ridiculous. • If she slioiild 
take it amiss." be said to himself. ‘ I am lo.st for ever. 
W bat ' .'shy. with my hair covered with jiowder. hair 
wiiieb. without the disguise of the powder, would he 
Msibly grey! But. after all. it is a fact; it cannot there- 
fore be absunl unless I exaggerate it or make a boast of 
'*• ^ t “Uti'ssa had spent so many wearv hours at 

the castle of (Jrianta. facing the powdered he.ads of her 
brother ami nepliew. and of various politically xonu.i bores 
of the rieigbboiirliood. that it ni ver occurred to her to give 
n thouglit to h. r new adorer’s style in hairdressing. 

The Confcssa’s mind having this protection against the 
impulse to laugh on his entry, .she paid attention only to 
the news from I rancc which Mosen always had for her 
in detail, on coming to her box; no doubt'he used to in¬ 
vent It. As she diseu-s.sed this news with him. she no¬ 
ticed this evening the expression in his eves, which was 
good and kindly. 

*‘1 can imagine." .she said to him. "that at I'arrna. among 
your slaves, you will not wear that friendly expression; 
Jt would rum everything and give them some hope of not 
being hangcil!" 

The entire nhsence of any sense of .self-importance in 
a man who p.assed as the first diplomat in Italy, .seemed 
strange to the Conlc.ssn; she even found a certain charm 
»n It. Moreover, as he talkc-d well and with warmth she 
was not at all displeased that he .should have thought fit 
to take upon himself for one evening, without ulterior eon- 
sequences, the part of squire of dames. 

It was a great .step forward, and highly dangerous; 
fortunately for the Minister, who. at Parma, never met a 
eniel fair, the Conte.ssn had arrived from Orianta only 
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a few days before; her mind was still stilf with the bore¬ 
dom of a country life. :5he had almost for-jotten how 
to make fun; and all tlio.sc thin^TS that appertain to a liirht 
and elegant way of living had asMiiinal in In r eves as it 
were a tint of novelty wlu<-h made tlnin saertd; she was 
in no i))oo<l to laugh at anyone, even a loier of foriy 
five, and shy. A week later, the Conte’s temerity might 
have met with a very different sort of weleoim-. 

At the Seala. it is not usual to pr«ilong for more than 
twenty ininute.s or so these little visits to one's fri<-nds' 
boxe.s; the Conte spent the whole evening in the box in 
whi<-li he had Inen so fortunate as to meet .'•signora I’ietra- 
nera. ’‘She is a woman.” he said to himself, “who r«'- 
vi\es in me all the follies of my youth !” Hut he was 
well aware of the danger. "Will my position as an all 
powerful Hashaw in a plaee forty l«“agues away indiiee 
her to pardon me this stupiil behaviour? 1 get so bor<d 
at Hanna!" Meanwhile, every fjuarti-r of an hour, he n-g- 
istered a mental vow to get up and go. 

"I must explain to you, Signora, " he .said to the Con- 
les.sa with a laugh, "that at Harnua I am bored to death, 
and I ought to he allowed to drink my fill of pleasure 
when the eup comes iny way. So, without involving voij 
in anything and sinij)ly for this evening, permit me to plav 
the part of lovi-f in your <-oinpany. Alas, in a f<*w days 
I shall he far away from this box wliieli makes me forgi-t 
every care and indeed, you will say, every convention.” 

A week after this monstrous visit to the Contessa'.s box. 
and after a scries of minor incidents the narration of 
whii-h here would perhaps seem tediou.s, Conte .Mosea was 
absolutely mad with love, and the Conlessa had already 
begun to think that his age n<-ed offer no objection if th» 
suitor proved attrarti%-e In other ways. They had rcarh'-d 
this stage when Mosea was recalled by a courier from 
Harma. One would have said that his Hrince was afraid 
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to be left Alone. The Contessa returned to Grianta; her 
iinapination no longer serving to adorn that lovely spot, 
it appeartd to lier a desert. "Should 1 bo attached to this 
nianr" she asked herself. Mosea >vrote to her. and had 
not to play a j)art: absence bad relieved him of tlie source 
of all his anxious thoughts; his letters were amusing, and, 
l>y a little piece of eccentricity which was not takem amiss, 
to escape the eonunents of the Marcbese del Dongo, wim 
did not like Imving to pay for the carriage of letters, he 
used to send couriers who would post his at Como or 
I.eeco or N'arcsc or some other of those charming little 
j)laees on the shores of the lake. This was clone with 
the idea that the courier might be cn)ployed to take haek 
her replies. 'Fhe move M*as .successful. 

Soon the days when the couriers enme were events in the 

CoutvHsns life; these couriers brought her flowers, fruit. 

little presents of no value, wlneh amused her, however, 

and her sister-in-law as well. Her mc'morv of the Conte 

% 

was hlended with her idea of his great power; the Contessa 
had become curious to know everything that people said of 
him; the Liberals themselves paid a tribute to his talents. 

The principal source of the C'onti'’s reputation for evil 
Mas that he ))assed as the Iientl of the Vltra Parly at the 
Court of Parma, while the I.ihrrat Party had at its head 
an intriguing woman capable of nnytliing, even of suc- 
e<*e<liiig, the Marcliesa Rnver.si, who was immensely rich. 
The Prince made a great point of not discouraging that 
one of the two Parlies whieli happened not to he in power; 
he knew quite well that he himself would always he the 
master, even w'ltli a Ministry formed in Signora Uaversi’.s 
drawing-room. Kndless details of these intrigues were 
rcporlecl at Grianta, The bodily absence of Mosea, wdiom 
everyone described as a Minister of supreme talent and 
a man of action, made it possible not to think any more 
of his pOM'dered head, a symbol of everything that is dull 
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and sad, it was a detail of no i'cnsecpiencc, one of tin* 
obligations of the court at which, moreover. In* was playing 
so distinguished a part. “It is a ridiculous thing, a court,” 
said the Contc.ssa to the Marcln-sa. "but it is amusing; 
it is a game that it is interesting to jday, but one must 
agr<*c to the rules. Who ever tlnniglit of i)r«itesting against 
the absurdity of the rules of piquet? .-\nd yet, once vou 
are accustomed to the rules, it i.s delightful to beat vour 
adversary with rep'ujue and capot." 

The Contessa often thought about tin* writer of these 
entertaining letters; the days on wlii«h she received them 
were delightful to her; she would take her boat and go 
to read them in one of the charining spots bv the lake, 
the Pliniana, Belan, the wood of the Sfrondata. 'rinse 
letter.s seemed to console her to some extent for Pabrizio’s 
absence. She could not. at all events, refuse to allow 
the Conte to be deeply in love; a month had not i)n.s.se<l 
before she was tliinking of him with tender nffeetion. 
For his part. Conte Mosca was almost sincere when he of¬ 
fered to hand in his resignation, to leave the Ministrv and 
to come and siiend the rest of his life with her at Milan 
or el.sewhere. "I have 100,000 francs.” he added, "which 
will always bring us in an income of 15.000."—“A box 
at the play again, horses, everything," thouglit the Con¬ 
tessa; they were pleasant dreams. The sublime biautv 
of the dilfercnt views of the I.ake of Como began to <*linrm 
her once more. She went down to dream by its shores of 
this return to a brilliant and distinctive life, which, most 
unexpectedly, .seemed to be coming within the bounds of 
pf>s.sil)ility. She saw herself on the Corso, at Milan, happy 
and gay as in the days of the Viceroy: "Youth, or at anv 
rate a life of action would begin again for me.” 

•Sometimes her ardent itnagination concealed things from 
her, but never did she have those deliberate illusions which 
cowardice induces. She was above all things n woman 
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who was Iionrst wiH» horsrlf. “If 1 nni n little loo old 
to lie iloiii); fonli'Ntj things. she said to Itrrself. env_\, 
M'liieh er< ates illusions ns lovi- does, may poison my stay 
in Milan for me. .\ft«r my husbands death, my noble 
po\« rty was a suecess. ns was my refusal of two vast for¬ 
tunes. M\ poor little Conte Mosea has not a twentieth part 
of tile opiilenet th.nt was east at my feet by those two 
worms. I.imereati ami Nani, ’riie meajjre widow’s pension 
whi<li I had t<i strufiijle to obtain, the dismissal of my 
servants, wbii'li maile some seiisntioii, tlie little fifth floor 
room whi< h lirou^ilit a seore of earriapes to tl»‘ <ioor. all 
went to form at the time a strikinji speetnele. Hiit I 

shall have iiiipbasant moim nts, bowtver skilfully 1 may 
Iiandh thing's, if. never possessing any fortune beyond 
itiv willow's pi isioii, I ijo baek to live at Milan on tlu‘ snuii 
little iniddl -Oinss comfort which we can se<-ure with the 
l.i.OOO lire that Mosea will have left after he retires. 
Om- stronp objection, out of which envy will forire a 
terribb* weapon. Is that tlie Cont«-. nlthoufjli s<-pnrnte<l 
lonji ago from Ills wife, is still a married man. This 
separation is known at Parma, hut at Milan it will come 
as news, and they will jiut it down to me. So. my dear 
Seala. my divine Lake of (”omo. ntliru! adieu!” 

In spite of all those forehodin^s, if the ('ontessa had 
had the smallest income of her own she wouhl have ae- 
eepted Mo.sea's offer to resifs^n his office. She repfarded 
herself as a inid<lle-affed woman, and the idea of the court 
alarmed her; hirt what will ajipenr in the highest de^ee 
improliahle on this side of the Alps is that the Conte 
would have handed in that rc.signation gladly. .So. at 
least, he iiinnn^ed to make his friend believe. In all his 
letters he implored, with an ever inerensing fren 2 y, a 
second interview at Milan; it was granted him. “To 
swear that I feel an insane passion for you,” the Contessa 
said to him one day at Milan, “would be a tic; I should 
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I)f only too fflad to love to-dav at tliirtv odd as I used 
^ “ • • 

to love at t\vo-an<l-tu'cntV! But I have seen so inanv 
things decay that I had imagined to be eternal! I have 
the most tender regard for you. I j)laee an unbounded 
i’onfidenee in you. and of all the men I know, you are 
the one I like l)esl/' The Contessa believed herself tt> 
be perfectly sincere; and yet, in the final clause, tliis 
declaration embodied a tiny falsrhood. b'abrizio, perhaps, 
had lie chosen, might have triumphed over every rival in 
her heart. But rabrizio was notliing more than a boy 
in Conte Mosea’s eyes: he himself reached Milan three 
days after the young hothead's departure for Novara, and 
he hastened to intercede on his Ixdialf with Barone Binder. 
The Conte eonsiderecl that his exile was now irrevocahh*. 

I!e had not come to Milan alone; he had in his (car¬ 
riage the Duca Sanseverina-Taxis, a handsome little old 
man of sixty-eight, dapple-grey, very polished, very neat, 
immensely rich but not quite as noble as lie ought to have 
been. It was his grandfather, only* who had nmass<d 
millions from the office of Farmer General of the Hcyenues 
of the State of Parma, His father had had himself made 

Ambassador of the Prince of Parma to the Court of-, 

by advancing the following argument: '*Your Highness 
allots 30,000 francs to Ids Representative at the Court 

of-^ where he cuts an extremely modest figure. Should 

Your Highness deign to appoint me to the po.st, I will 
accept C,000 francs as salary. My expenditure at the 

Court of- will never fall below 100,000 francs a year, 

and my agent will pay over 20,000 francs every year to 
the Treasurer for Foreign Affairs at Parma. With that 
sum they con attach to me whatever Secrcliiry of Embassy 
they choose, and I shall shew no curiosity to inc^uire into 
diplomatic secrets, if there are any. My object is to 
shed lustre on my house, which is still a new one, and to 
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pivc it the (listinilion of liiviiij; lilleil one of the irreat 
])iiblio offices/’ 

The i»rcscnt I)ma, this AinbAssndor’s son nml heir, hnd 
mode the stuind mistake of eoiuiii}' out as a semi-I,«beral, 
and for the last two rears had been in despair. In Na¬ 
poleon’s time, he had’lost two or three millions owinff to 
his ohstinaey in remainin'; abroad, and even now, after 
the re-establishuunt of order in Kurope, he had not innn- 
uj;ed to .secure a certain Cirand Cordon which a.lorned the 
portrait of his father. The want of this Cordon was kill¬ 
ing; liim by inches. 

At the dcj;ree of intimacy which in Italy follows love, 
ther«- was no longer any obstacle in the nature of vanity 
la tweeii the lovers. It wn.s therefore with the most perfect 
simjilieity that Mosea said to the woman he adored: 

"I have two or three plans of conduct to offer you, all 
pretty well thought out; 1 have been thinking of nothing 

tlse for the last three months, 

’ I-irst: I hand in my resignation, and we retire to a 
tpiict life at Milan or Florence or Naples or wherever you 
please. We have an income of 1.1,000 francs, apart from 
the Prince's generosity, which will continue for some time, 
more or less. 

’’Secondly: You condescend to come to the place in 

which I have .some authority; you buy a property, Sacca, 
for example, a charming house in the middle of ‘a forest, 
commanding the valley of the Po; you can have the con¬ 
tract signed within a week from now. The Prince then 
attaches you to his court. But here I can sec an im¬ 
mense objection. You will be well received at court; 
no one would think of refusing, with me there; bc.sidcs, 
the Princess imoginc,s she is unhappy, and I have rceently 
rendered her certain services with on eye to your future. 
But I must remind you of one paramount objection: the 
Prince is a bigoted churchman, and, as you already know, 
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ill luck will have it that I am a married man. From which 
w'iU arise a million minor unpleasantnesses. You are a 
widow; it is a fine^ title which would have to be cxchansixl 
for another, and this brings me to my third proposal. 

“One mi(;ht find a new husband who would not he a 
nuisance. But first of all he would have to be considerablv 
advanced in vear.s, for why should you deny me the hope 
of some day succeeding; him? Very well, I have made 
this curious arrangement with the Duca Sanseverina-Taxis, 
wdio. of course. <loes not know' the name of his future 
Duchessa. He knows only that she will make him an 
And>assador and will procure him the Grand ('or<lon whi<*h 
his father had and the lack of wdneh makes him the most 
unhappy of mortals. Apart from this, the Duca is hy 
no means an absolute idiot: he pets his clothes and >vips 
from Paris. He is not in the least the sort of man who 
W'ould do anything Aeliheratelf/ mean, he seriously believes 
that honour consists in hi.s havinp a C'ordon. and he is 
ashamed of his riclu's. He <*aine to me a year apo pro^ 
jio.sirip to found a hospital. In order to pc’t tliis Cordon; 
I lauphed at him then, hut he did not by any means laiiph 
at me when I made him a proposal of marriape*; my first 
condition wn.s. yon can understand, that he must never 
set font apain in Parma/* 

“But do you know' that what you are proposinp is hiphly 
immoral.^'' saiil the Contessa. 

“No more immoral than everythinp else that l.s done 
at our court and a score of others. Absolute Power has 
this advantape, that It sanctifies everythinp in the eyes 
of the public: what harm can there be in a tbinp that 
nobody notices? Our poliey for the next tw'enty years 
is poinp to consist in fear of the daeohins—and such fear, 
too! FI very year, we shall fancy ourselves on the eve of 
*93. You will hear. I hope, the fine speeches I make on 
the subicet at uiv receptions! They are beautiful! Every- 
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tliinfr tliAt can in any way reduce tins fear will be 

prt'mcljt moral in tlu* eyes of tlic nobles and the bij^ots. 

And you sec, at Parma, everyone who is not either a 
• * » 

noble or n bipot is in prison, or is packing up to go there; 
you may be quite sure that this marriage will not In* thought 
iuld among us until the day on which 1 am disgraced. 
This arrangement involves no dishonesty towards anyone; 
tlmt is the essential thing, it seems to me. The Prince, on 
whose favour we are trading, has placed only one eon- 
<iition on liis consent, which is that the future Duelicssa 
shall he of noble birtb. Past year inv office, all told, 
brought me in 107,000 francs; inv total income would there- 


lore be 122,000; I invested 20,000 at Lyons. Very well, 

choose for yourself; either, u life of luxury based on 

• . 


our having 122,000 francs to spend, which, at Parma, go as 
far as at least 400,000 at Milan; hut with this marriage 
which will give you the name of a ])assah]e man on whom 
you will never set eyes afti*r you leave the altar; or else tlie 
simple middle-elass exislcnee on 15,000 francs at Florence 


or Naples, for I am of your opinion, you have been too 
much adnnre<I at Milan; wo should he persecuted hero by 
<-nvy, M-hit'li iniglit prriinps sufc-i-vd in Mmring our tempers. 
Our grnrul life nt Parinn will, I liope, have some touches 
of novelty, even in your eyes which have seen the court 


of Prince Kugene; you would he wise to try it before shut¬ 
ting the door on it for ever. Do not think that I am 
seeking to Influence your opinion. As for me, my mind 
is quite made up: I would rather live on a fourth floor 
with you than continue that grand life by invself.” 

The possibility of this strange marriage was debated by 
the loving couple every day. The Contessn .saw tlie Duca 
Sanseverinn-Taxis at the Scala Ball, and thought him 
highly presentable. In one of their final eonversations, 
Mosca summed up his propo.sals in the following words: 
"We must take some decisive action if wc wish to spend 
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till- rest of our lives in an enjoyable fashion an<l not grow 
old before our time. The Prinee has given his approval; 
San.severinu is a person who might easily be worse; he 
possesses the finest palazzo in Parma, and a boundless 
fortune: he is sixty-eight, and has an insane passion for 
the Grand Cordon; but there is one great .stain on Ids 
character; he once paid 10,000 francs for a bust of Na¬ 
poleon by Canova. I!is second sin. which will b«- the 
death of him if you do not come to his rescue, is that 
he lent 2.7 napoleons to Ferrantc P.illa, a lunatic of 
our country hut al.so something of a geniu.s, whom we 
have .since sentenced to death, fortunately in his ahsenec. 
Thi.s Ferrantc has written a couple of hundrxl line.s in 
his time which are like nothing in the world; 1 will re¬ 
peat them to you, they arc a.s line as IJaiite. The Prince 

then .send.s .San.severiiia to the Court of -, he marries 

you on the day of hi.s departure, and in the second year of 
his stay abroad, which he calls an Embassy, he receives 

the Grand Cordon of the -. without which he cannot 

live. You will h.ave in him a brother who will give vou 
no trouble at all; he .signs all the papers I require in 
advanee, and be.sidc.s you will see nothing of him, or a.s 
little as yon choo.se. He o.sks for nothing better than 
never to shew Ids face at Parma, where his grandfather 
the tax-gatherer and hi.s own profc.ssion of Liheralism 
.stand in his way. Ilassi. our hangman, makes out that 
the Duca was a scfcret subscriber to the ConstHutianuel 
througli Ferrantc Palla the poet, and thi.s slander was 
for a long time a serious obstacle in the wav of the 
Prince-'s consent.’* 

Why should the historian who follows faithfully all the 
most trivial detail.s of the story that has been told him be 
held responsible? Is it his fault if his characters, led 
astray by passions which he, unfortunately for Idmsclf. 
in no way shares, descend to conduct that is profoundly 
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immoral? It is true that tiling of this sort are no lonjjer 
<lonc in a country whore the sole ))assion that has out¬ 
lived all the rest is that for money, as an excuse for 
vanilv. 

"riiree months after the events we have just related, 
the I)u<*hessa Sansevorina-Taxis astonished the court of 
Parma hv her easv affahilitv and the noble serenitv of 

• « » 9 

lu r mind: lur liouse was beyond eoinparison the rtiost 
attraetivc in the town. Tins was wliat ('onte M«)sea bail 
promised liis toaster. Hanti'eio-Erneslo IV, the Heignini; 
Frinee, and the I’rinees.s bis (’onsort. to whom she was 
j)r«'sented by two of the greatest Indies in the land, gave 
lu-r a most marked tveleome. The Dtiebes.sn was eurious 
to see this Frinee, master of the destiny of the man she 
loved, she was anxious to please him. and in this was 
nmre than stieeessfnl. She fount! a man of tall stature but 
inelined to stoutness; bis hair. Ids inoiislnebe, bis enormous 
whiskers were of a fine gold, aceording to Ids eourtiers; 
elsewhere they had provoketl, by their faded tint, the 
ignoble word flaxen. Front the middle of a ]tlunip face 
there projeeted to no dislniiec at all a tiny nose that was 
almost feininine. But the l)uehe.ssa observed that, in order 
to notiee all these points of ugliness, one had first to at¬ 
tempt to catalogue the Prince’s features separately. Taken 
as a whole, he had the air of a man of sense and of firm 
character. Ilis carriage. Ids way of holding himself were 
hy no menn.s devoid of majesty, but often he .sought to 
impress the person he was addressing; at such times lie 
grew embarrassed himself, and fell into an almost con- 
tinuou.s swaying motion from one leg to the other. For 
the rest, Frnesto I^' had a piercing and commanding gaze; 
his gestures with Ids arms had nobility, and bis .speech was 
at once mensureil and concise. 

Mosca had warned the Duchessa that the Prince had, 
in the large cabinet in ividch he gave audiences, a full 
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Ifrijrtli portrait of Louis XI\'. and a verv fine table bv 
Sea^rliola of I'lorenoe. She found the imitation strikin**-- 
evidently he soiiifbt to coi)y the par.o ami the noble ut 
teranee of Louis XIV, and lie leaned upon the Sea^liola 
tabic so as to jrivc himself the pose of .Joseph 11. He 
sat down as soon as he had uttered his •rreetiri" to the 
Duches.sa, to jrive her an opportunitv to in.-ike use of 
the tnhouri-t befitting her rank. .\t this court, dueliesses. 
princesses, and tin- wives of Grandees of Spain alone have 
tlie rifrht to sit; other women wait until the Prince or Prin 
cess invites thc-m; and. to mark the difF«-renee in rank, these 
Au^rust Pi rsonajres always take care to allow a short in¬ 
terval to elapse before invitinjf the ladies wlio are not 
duchesses to he seated. The Dmhessa found that at 
certain monx-nts the imitation of Louis Xl\’ was a litth- 
too strongly inark.-d In the Prince; for in.stance. in liis 
way of smiling good-naturedly and tlirowing back his 
head. 

Krnesto IV wore an evening coat In the latest fashion, 
that had come from Paris; every month he had sent to 
him from th.at elty. which he abhorred, an evening coat, 
a frock coat, and a hat. Hiit by an odd blend of costume, 
on the day on wliieh the nuchessa was rcccivid he liad 
put on r«-d breeches, silk stockings and verv close-fitting 
shoes, models for which might be found in the portraits 
of .loseph 11. 

Me received Signora Sanseverina graciously; the things 
he said to her were shrewd and witty; but she saw quili- 
plainly that there was no superfluity of warmth in his re¬ 
ception of her.—"Do you know why.^" said Conte Moscu 
on her return from the audience, "it is heeaiisc Milan is a 
larger and finer city tlian Parma. He wa.s afraid, had 
he given you the welcome tliat I expected and he him.self 
had led me to hope, <»f seeming like a provincial in ecsta¬ 
sies before the charms of a beautiful lady who has come 
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down from thr capital. No doubt, too, he is still upset 

bv a detail which I hardly dare mention to you; the 

Prince sees at bis court no woman who can vie with you 

in heautif. Yesterday evening, when he retired to bed. 

that was bis sole topic of conversation with Pernice, bis 

principal valet, who is jjood cnoufzh to confide in me. I 

foresc*e a little revolution in etiquette; my chief enemy 

at this iourt is a foo] who jjocs by the name of General 

1‘ahio (hmti, Just iinafrinc a creature who has been on 

active service for perhaps one day in his life, and sets 

out from that to copy the bearing of Frederick the Great. 

In addition to which, he aims also at copying the noble 

atFabilitv of General I.a I'avette, ami that because he is 
• ^ 

the leader, here, of the Liberal Party (God knows wliat sort 
of Liberals!).’* 

“1 know your Fobio Conti/’ said the Duehessa; *'I bad 
Q good view of him once near Como; he was quarrelling 
with the police.” She related the little adventure which 
the reader may perhaps rememher. 

‘‘You will h'Brn one day, Signora, if your mind ever 
succeeds in penetrating the intricacicH of our etiejuette, that 
young ladies do not appear at court here until after their 
marriage. At the same time, the Prince has, for the 
superiority of his city of Parma over all others, a patriotism 
so ardt^it that I would Avager that he will find some way 
of having little Clclia Conti, our F-n Fayette's daughter, 
presented to him. She i.s chorming, upon my soul she 
is; and was still reckoned^ a week ogo, the best-looking 
person in the States of the I’rincc. 

do not know/' the Conte went on, “whether the hor¬ 
rors that the enemies of our Sovereign have disseminated 
against him, have reached the castle of Grianta; they 
make him out a monster, an ogre. .The truth is that 
Krnesto IV wos full of dear little virtues, and one may 
add that^ had he been invulnerable like Achilles, he would 
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liavc continued to be tlic model of a potentate. But in a 
moment of boredom and an^cr. and also a little in imi¬ 
tation of Loui.s XIV cutting off the head of some hero or 
other of the Fronde, who was «liscovered living in peaceful 
solitude on a plot of land near Versailles, fiftv years after 
the Fronde, one fine day Ernesto H' l»ad two Liberals 
flanged. It seein.s that these ra.sh fellows used to meet 
on fixed days to speak <'vil of the Prince and address 
ardent prayers to heaven that tlie plague niiirht visit 
Parma and deliv«-r them from the tvrant. The M-ord 
ti/rant wa.s proved. Hassi called this conspiracy; he had 
them .sentenced to ileath. and the execution of one of 
them, Conte L-, was atrociou.s. All this happened be¬ 

fore tpy time. Since that fatal hour,” the font*- went 
on, lowering his voice, “the Prinei* has been subject to 
fits of panic unicorthy of a man, but these arc the .sole 
source of the favour that I enjoy. But for this royal 
fear, mine woiihl be a kind of merit too abrupt, too harsh 
for this court, where idiocy runs rampant. W’ould you 
Ixlieve that the Prince looks under the bids in his room 
before going to sleep, and spends a million, which at 
I'ariiia is the equivalent of four milIion.s at Milan, to 
have a good polict? force; and you sec before you, Signora 
Duchessa, the Cliief of that terrible Police. Bv the police, 
that is to say by fear. I have become Minister of War and 
Finance; and as the Minister of the Interior is mv nominal 
chief, in so far as he has the police urulcr his jiirisdic- 
tion. I have had that portfolio given to Conte Zurla-Con- 
tarini, an imbecile who i.s a glutton for work and gives 
him.sclf the pleasure of writing eighty letter.s a dav. I 
received one only thi.s morning on which Conte Zurla- 
Contarini has had the .satisfaction of writing with his 
own hand the number 20,715.” 

The Duchessa Sanseverina was presented to the melan¬ 
choly Princess of Parma, Clara-Paolina, who, because her 
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husband liad. a mistress (quite an attractive woman, the 
Marchesa Balhi), iniapncd herself to be tlie most un* 
happy person in the universe, a belief which had made 
her perhaps the most tryinp. The Duchessa found a very 
tall and very thin woman, who was not thirty-six and 
appeand fifty. A syimnctrical and noble face might have 
pas>ed as beautiful, though somewhat spoiled by the large 
round eyes which couhl barely see, if the Princess had not 
herself abandoned every attempt at beauty. She received 
the Duchessa with a shyness so marked that certain cour- 
tirrs, riicmirs of Conte Mosen, %Tiiturr(l to say that tlic 
l*rinfOss looked like the woman who was heini; prcscntcci 
and the Duchessa like tl>e sovereipn. Tlie Duchessa. sur¬ 
prised and almost disconcerted, could find no lan^ompr 
tiint would put licr in a ])Incc inferior to tliat which the 
Princess assumed for herself. To restore some self-pos¬ 
session to this jxior I’rincess, who at heart was not wanting 
in intelligence, the Duchessa could think of nothing better 
than to begin, and keep going, a long dissertation on 
botany. The Princess was really learned in this science; 
she had some very fine liotlionses with quantities of tropi¬ 
cal plants. The Duchessa, while seeking simply for a 
way out of a diflieult position, made a lifelong conquest 
of Princess Clarn-Pnolina, who. from the shy and speech¬ 
less creature that she had been at the beginning of the 
audience, found herself towards the end .so much at her 
en.se, that, in defiance of all the rules of etiquette, this 
first audience lasted for no less than an hour and a quarter. 
Next day, the Duchessa sent out to purchase some exotic 
plants, and po.scd as a great lover of botany. 

The Princess spent all her time with the venerable 
I'nther Landriani, Archbishop of Parma, o man of learn¬ 
ing, a man of intelligence even, and a perfectly honest roan, 
but one who presented a singular spectacle when he was 
seated in his chair of crimson velvet (it was the privilege 
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of his oflire) oppobitu tlic aniulmir of the Princess, sur 

rounded by her niai<Js of honour and her two ladies of 

company, I'he old prelate, with his flowirij; wlnte loek.s, 

was even more timid« were siuli a thinj; )>o.s^ihle. than 

the Prineoss; they saw one anotln r every day. aiul e\i ry 

• • • • 

audience hejran witli a silence that lasted fully a <juarter 
of an hour. To such a state had they come that the 
Contessa AK'izi, one of the ladies of company, liail 
become a sort of faxourite, because she possessed tlie art 
of encouraging them to talk and so breaking the silence. 

To einl tbe series of prc'M'otations, the Duclussa was 
admitted to the f>resencc of H.S.II. tlu* Crown Priiu'c, 
a ])crsonape of taller stature than bis father and more 
timid than bis mother. I Iv was learned in mineralo}ry, 
and was sixteen y<Mrs old. Ile blushed cxccssivelv 
on seeing tbe Duehessa <*ome in, and was so put otf his 
balanc<! that he could not think of a word to sav to that 
beautiful lady. lie was a fine-lookinp yoiintr man, and 
spent his life in the wu4ids, Imminer in hand. At the mo- 
incnt when the Duehessa rose to hrinjf this silent audiene<* 
to an end: 

’*My (iod! Sijriiora, how |>retty you are !*‘ exclainn d 
the Crown Prince; n r<*mark which was not considered to 
be in too bad taste bv tbe ladv t>resenle*d. 

I'lie Marehesn Balbi, a youny woman of fivc-and-twenty, 
mi^bt still baye pas.sid for the most perfect type of 
Icffguu/ria italiana, two or three years before the arrival 
of tbe Duehessa Sans<*verina at Parma. As it was, she 
had still the finest eyes in the world and the most charm¬ 
ing airs, but, viewed close at band, her skin was netted 
with eountle.ss fine little wrinkles which ma<le the Marehosa 
look like a younp grandmother. Seen from a certain dis¬ 
tance, in the theatre for instance, in her hox, she was 
still a beauty, and the people in the pit thought that the 
Prince shewed excellent taste. He spent every evening 
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with tlie Marches^ Balbi, but often without opening his 
lips. And the boredom she saw on tlu* Prince’s face lm<l 
made this ]>«>or woman <ieclinc into an extraordinary thin¬ 
ness. She laid claim to an unlimited subtlety. an<l was 
alwa\s smiling a bitter smile; she had the prettiest teeth 
in tlie world, and in season and out, having little or no 
.sense, wouhl attempt by an ironical smile to give some 
hidden meaning to her vsonls, Conte Mosca said that 
it was these continual smiles, wliilc inwardly she was 
pawning, tlinl gave her all her wrinkles. 'Fhc Halbi had 
a fi?iger in every pie, and tlic Stale never made a contract 


for 1 ,<H)0 francs without there being some little ricordo 
(this was the polite expression at Parma) for the Marelicsa. 
Common report would have it that she had invested six 
millions in KnglaTul, but her fortune, which indeed was 
of recent origin, did not in reality amount to 1.500,000 
-francs. It was to he out of reach of her stratagems, and 
to have her dependent upon himself, that Conte Mosca had 
made himself Minister of Finance. The Marchesa’s sole 
])nssion was fear disguised in sordid avarice: ‘*7 shall die 
ou she used Dccasionnlly to say to the Prinee, M*ho 

MAS shoekt'd bv such a remark. The Duchessa noticed 
that the ante^room, resplendent with gilding, of the Balbi's 
palazzot wns lighted by a single ean<ilc M'hieh guttered 
on a priceless marble table, and that the dtmrs of her 
tlraM'ing-room w'crc blackened by the footmeiPs fingers. 

“She received nie,“ the Duchessa told her lover, “as 
though she expected me to offer her a gratuity of 60 
francs.'* 


The course of the Duchessa'.s successes was slightly 
interrupted by the reception given her by the shrewdest 
woman of the court, the celebrated Marchesa RaversK a 
consummate intriguer who had established hcr^self at the 
head of the party o))poscd to that of Conte Mosca, She 
wns anxious to overthroM* him, all the more so in the last 
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fvw months* since slie was Hie niece of tiu* Duca Sansc- 
verina, and was afraid of seeinjx her prospects impaired 
l>v the charms of his new Duehessa. “Tlie Rnversi is hv 
no means a woman to he ijrnored/* the Conte told )iis 
mistress; ‘‘I regard her as .so far capable of stickinir at 
nothing that I separated from my wife solely because 
she insisted on tiiking as her lover Cavaliere Hentivoglio. 
a friend of the Raversi.*' This la<ly. a tall virago with 
very dark hair, remarkahle for the diamon<ls which she 
wore all day, and the rouge with Mhiefi she covered her 
clucks, had declared herself in advance the Duehessa*s 
enernv. and when she received her in lier own house made 
it her business to open hostilities. The Duca Sanseverina, 

in the Icttcr.s he wrote from-» appeared so dtOigiittcl 

with his Kmhassy, and ahovi^ all, with the prospect of the 
Grand C’ordon, that his family were afraid of his leaving 
part of his fortune to his wife, whom he loaded with little 
presents. 'Fhe Raversi, although definitely uglv, liad for 
a lover Conte Raldi« the handsomest man at court; gcu- 
erally speaking, she was successful in all her under¬ 
takings. 

'I'he Duehessa lived in the greatest style imaginable. 
'File /u/facco Sanseverina had always been one of the mo.st 
magnificent in the city of Parma, and the Duca, to cele¬ 
brate the occasion of ins Einliassy and his future Grand 
Cordon, was spending enormous sums upon its decoration; 
the Duehessa directed the work in person. 

The Conte had guessed aright; a fcM* days after the 
presentation of the Duehessa, young Clelia Conti came 
to court; .she had been made a Canoncss. In order to 
parry the blow which this favour might be thought to 
have struck at the Conte’s influence, the Duehessa gave 
a party, on the pretext of throwing open the new garden 
of her palazso, and by the exercise of her most charming 
manners made Clelia, whom she called her young friend 
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<if t)jo Lake of Como, the queen of the evening. Her 
Tnoiio^raiii was (lis|)laye<l, ns lliouph hy aecitJent, upon the 
|)rin<*i])al transparencies. The younff ( h Ua, although 
slightly j>ensive, was pleasant in the way in wliieh she 
spoke of the little adventure hy the Lake, and of her 
warm gratitude*. She was said to be deiply religious and 
vtry fond of solitude. “I would wager/’ said tin* Conte, 
’ that shi has enough sense to In* ashaimat of her father.” 
'riu* Diudiessa made a friend of this girl; she felt at¬ 
tracted towards her, .she did not wisli to appear jealous, 
and ineliuled her in all her pleasure parties; after all, 
her |)lan was t<i seek to diminish all the ( rmiities of whieli 
the (‘onto was the object. 

Kverything .smiled on tlie Duehessa; she was amused 
by this court existence where a .sudden storm is always 
to In- she felt ns though .slu- were beginning life 

ove r apain. .Slu> was tciidi rly attm-lutl lo the Conte, who 
was literally mad with hn|>))iness. This pleasinn situation 
liiid hred in him an nhsolute ini})assivity towards cverv- 
thin/; in wliieh only his professional interests were con- 
eerned. Ami so. barely two months after the Duehessa’s 
arrival, he obtained the patent and honours of Prime 
Minister, honours whieh come very near to those paid 
to the Sovereign himself. The Conte had com|)letc con¬ 
trol of his master’s will; they had a proof of this at 
Parma by wbicb everyone was impressed. 

To tlie southeast, and within ten minutes of the town 
rises that famous citadel so renowned throughout Italy, 
the main tower of whieh stands one hundred and eightv 
feel high and is visible from so far. This tower, con¬ 
structed on the model of Hadrian’s Tomb, at Home, b** 
the Farnese, grandsons of Paul III, in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, is .so large in diameter that on the 
platform in which it ends it has been possible to build a 
palaczo for the governor of the citadel and a new prison 
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cqUimI the Karnese tower. This prison, ereeteJ in honour 
of the eldest son of lianuceiu-lLriiesto II, who lia<l become 
llie nccepted lover of his stepmother, is rejfarded as a fine 
and sirif^ular inoiuixncrit lhroiJtr)u»ut the country. The 
Duchessa was curious to sec it; on the dav of her visit the 
heat was overpowerin'^ in I’arina, and uj) then, in that 
lofty position, slie found fresh air. whieh .so deli;:hte<l her 
that she stayed for several hours. The olKiuals made a 
point of throwing open to her the rooms of the Far nose 
tower. 

The Duchessa met on the platform of tlu* preat tower 

a f)Oor Liberal prisoner who had eotne to enjov the l.alf 

hour’s outing that was allowt-il him every tliinl dav. On 

her return to I*arina. not liavinj; yet aecjuir«-d the di.s- 

eretiori riee<-ssury in an absolute eourt. slie spoke of tliis 

man. who li.ad told her the whole history his life, 'riie 

Marehesa Haversi's party sei7.<-d hold of these utteranees 

of tlie Duchessa and repeated tliem broadcast. pT<-atlv 

hi>pinp that they would slniek tli«r Prince. Indeed, Krnesto 

IV was in the hahit of repenting that the essential thing 

wa.s to impress the iniagin.'ition. "]*crpetual is a hig 

word,” he used to sav. "and more terrible in Italy than 

* • 

elsewhert;’’: acu-ordingly, never in his life had he granted 
a pardon. A week after her visit to the fortress tin- 
Duchessa received a letter commuting a sentence, .signed hv 
the Prince and hy his Minister, with a blank h-ft for the 
name. 'I'lu; prisoner whose name .she clio.se to write in 
this space would obtain the restoration of bis ])ropertv. with 
permission to spend the rest of his days in America. The 
Duclics.sa wrote the name of the man who had talked to her. 
Unfortunately this man turned out to be half a rogue, a 
weak-kneed creature; it was on the strength of his con¬ 
fessions that the famous Ferrante Pallo had been sen¬ 
tenced to death. 

The unprceedented nature of this pardon .set the seal 
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upon SiiriiorA Saiisovcrina’s position. Conte Mosca was 
wild with dflijfht: it was a p-n-at day in his life and one 
that liad a decisive influ<nce on I'abrizio’s destinv. He, 
iiu'iinwhile. uas still at Itotnaunano. near Novara, poinjj 
l<i confession, hunting. r«-adin" nothing, and pavinj; court 
to a lady of nohle birth, as was laid «lown in his instructions, 
'I’he Diuhessa was still a trifle shocked by tliis last es¬ 
sential. .Another .sign M-hich bod«<l no good to the Conte 
was that, while she woiihl speak to liim with the utmost 
frankness nbc»ut everyone else, and wmihl tliink aloud in 
Ins presence, she never mentioned Fabrizio to him without 
first carefully choosing her words. 

If you like.” tile Conte said to her one day. "I will 
write to thnf chnnnin^r l>rolluT you have on tiu* I.akr of 
( oino. ami I will soon forre that Marchesr ilrl Donjon, if 
r j c n c) H in a certain quarter apply a little pres- 
•sure, to ask for the pardon of your dear Fabrizio. If 
if be true, ns I have not the least doubt that it i.s, that 
I’librizio i.s somewhat superior to the young fellows >vho 
ride their Knglish thoroughbreds about the streets of Milan. 
«hat a life, at eighteen, to be doing nothing with no 
prospect of ever having anything to do! If heaven had 
endoweil him with a real passion for anything in the world. 
A’crc It only for angling. I should respect it; but what is 
he to do at Milan, even after he has obtained his pardon? 
Me will get on a horse, whieh he will have had .sent to him 
from England, at a certain hour of the day; at another, idle¬ 
ness will take him to his mistress, for whom he will care 
less than he will for his horse. . . . But. if you say the 
word. I will try to procure this .sort of life for your 
nephew.” 

“I should like him to be on o/fieer,” said the Duchessa. 

'Would you recommend a Sovereign to entrust a post 
which, at a given date, may he of some importance to a 
young man who, in the first place, is liable to enthusiasm, 
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and, secondly, lias shewn enthusiasm for Napoleon to tlu‘ 
extent of goinfj to join him at Waterloo? Just think where 
we should all be if Napoleon liad won at \\’atcrloo! We 
should have no UheraLs to be afraid of, it is true, but 
the Sovereigns of ancient Houses would be able to keep 
their thrones onlv bv niarrvin/^ the dau^liters of his Mar- 
shals. And so military life for Fabri;cio would be the life 
of a squirrel in a revolvimr cape: plenty of movement 
w'ith no propress. He would have the annoyance of see¬ 
ing himself cut out by all sorts of plebeian devotion. The 
essential quality in a young man of the })rescnt day, that 
is to say for the next fifty years perhaps, so long as we 
remain in a state of fear and religion has not been re¬ 
established, is not to be liable to enthusiasm and not to 
shew any spirit. 

"'1 have thought of one tiling, hut one that will begin 
by making you ery out in protest, and will give me infinite 
trouble for many a day to conie: it Is an aet of fully 
which I am ready to commit for you. Hut tell me, if you 
can, what folly would I not commit to win a smile?'" 

"Well?" said the Duchessa. 

"Well, wc have had as Archbishops of Parma three tnem- 
hers of your family: Ascanio del Dongo wlio wrote a book 
in sixteen-something, Tabrizio in 1G99, and another Ascanio 
in 1740. If Fahri/in cares to enter the prelacy, and to 
make himself conspicuous for virtues of the liigliest ord(‘r, 
I can make him a Bishop somewhere, and then Archbi.shop 
here, provid<-d that luy influence lasts. TIic real objec¬ 
tion IS this: shall 1 remain Minister for long enough to 
carry out this fine plan, which will require several years? 
The Prince may die, he may hav'e the had taste to dismiss 
me. But, after all, it is the only way open to me of securing 
for Fabrizio .something that is worthy of you." 

They discussed the matter at length: the idea was highly 
repugnant to the Duchessa. 

[ 
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Provo to iiio again.” slic said to the Conte, ■'tiiat every 
other career is impossible for Fabrizio.” The Conte 
proved if. 

• Yon regret." he acidecl, "the brilliant uniform; but as 
to tliit, I <Iu not know wli/it to do.** 

After a month in whieh the Duehessa had asked to be 
allowed to think tilings over, she yielded with a sigh to the 
sage views of the Minister. "Either ride stitlly upon an 
English horse through the streets of some big town.” re¬ 
peated the Conte, "or a«lopt a calling that is not unbefitting 
lii.s birth; I can .sec no middle course. Unfortunately, a 
gcnthinan cannot bee«uno either a doctor or a barrister, 
and this ag<- is made for barristers. 

"Always bear in miml. Signora,” the Conte went on, 
"that you are giving your nephew, on the streets of Milan, 
tlu- lot enjoyed by the young men of hi.s age who pass for 
the most fortunate, ilis pardon once proeuri<l, you will 
give him fifteen, twenty, thirty thousaml francs; thJ amount 
does not matter; neitlier you nor I make any pretence of 
saving nio!n*y/' 

'riu- Duehessa was susceptible to the idea of fame; she 
did not wish Eahrizio to be simply a young man living on 
an allowance; .she reverted to her lover's plan. 

"Observe," tlie Conte .said to her. "tliat I do not pretend 
to turn Fabrizio into an exemplary ])riest, like so many 
that you see. Xo, he is a great gentleman, first and fore¬ 
most; he can remain perfectly ignorant if it seems good to 
him, and will none the less become Bishop and Archbishop, 
if the Prince continues to regard me as a useful person. 

"If your orders deign to transform my i>roposal into an 
immutable decree,” the Conte went on, "our protege must 
on no account be seen in Parma living with modest means. 
Mis subsequent promotion will cause a scandal if people 
have seen him here as an ordinary priest; ho ought not to 
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apprar in Parma until he has his violfl stockinijs ' and a 
suitable establishment. Then everyone will assume that 
your nephew is destine<l to be a Bishop, and nobody will 
be shocked. 

“If you will take my advice, you will send I'ahrizio to 
take his theology and spend three years at Naples. During 
the vacations of the Eccle.siastical Acadeniv he can go if he 
likes to visit Paris and London, but he must never shew 
his face in Parma.” This sentence made the Duchessa 
.shudder. 

She sent a courier to her nephew, asking him to meet 
her at Piacenza. Need it be said that this courier was 
the hcar< r of all the means of obtaining monev and all the 
ncc«-.ssary passports? 

Arriving first at Piacenza, Fabrizio hastened to meet the 
Duchessa, and embraced her with transports of jov which 
made her dissolve in tears. She was glad that thi- Conte 
was not present; since they had fallen in love, it was the 
first time that she had experienced this sensation. 

Fabrizio was profoundly touched, and then di.stres.sed bv 
the plans which the Duchessa had made for him; Ins hope 
had always been that, his affair at Waterloo settled, he 
might end by becoming a soldier. One thing struck the 
Duchessa. and .still further increased the romantic opinion 
that she had formed of her nephew; he refused ab.solutely 
to lead a ca^e-haunting existence in one of the big towns 
of Italv. 

“Can't you see yourself on the Corto of Florence or 
Naplc.s,” said the Duchessa, “with thoroughbred F.ngli.sh 
horses? For the evenings a carriage, a charming apart¬ 
ment,” and so forth. She dwelt with exquisite relish on 

I III Italy^ inrn with itinucricc or brains brconic Mon- 

siffruffi and preUiti, which docs not iiicnn ))ishop; they then wear 
violet stockings. A iii.in ru^ccl not take iiny vows to become 
Mon»(^norf; he con discard his violet stockin^rs and inarrj'. 
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tlic (Irtnils of this vulffar happiness, whicli she saw Fabrizio 
from him with disdain. "He is a hero,” she thought. 

.Vnd after ten years of this agreeable life, what shall 
I have done.'" saiil Fabrizio: "what shall I be? A young 
man of <i certain of/e, who will have to move out of the way 
of the first good-looking boy who makes his appearanee in 
.soeiety, also nioiinttd upon an English horse.” 

Fabrizio at first utterly rejeeted the idea of the Church, 
lie spoke of going to New ^ ork, of becoming an American 
citizen and a soldier of the Hepublic. 

"What a mistake you are making! You won’t have anv 
Mar, and you'll fall back into the caffe life, only M’ithout 
smartness. M'ilhout imisic, without love affairs. ’ replied the 
Diiehessa. "Helieve me, for you just as much a.s for iiiy.self, 
it Mould be a Mretched existence there in .\nieriea." She 
e xplained to him the cult of the god Dollar, and the respect 
that had to he .shewn to the artisans in the street who by 
their votes decided everything. They came back to the 
i(h'n of the Church. 

"Before you fly into a passion,” the Duehessa said to 
him, "Just try to understand M-lmt the Conte is asking you 
to do; there is no question M-hatever of your being a poor 
priest of more or less exemplary and virtuous life, like 
Priore Blancs. Remember the example of your uncles, 
the Archhishop.s of Parma; rt'ad over again the accounts 
of their lives in the .supplement to the Genealogy. First 
and foremo.st, a man with a name like yours has to he a 
great gentleman, noble, generous, an upholder of justice, 
destined from the first to find himself at the head of his 
order . . . and in the whole of his life doing onlv one 
dishonourable thing, and that a very useful one.” 

"So all my illu-sions arc shattered,” said Fabrizio. heav¬ 
ing a deep sigh; “it is a cruel .sacrifice! I admit, I had 
not taken into account this horror of enthusiasm and spirit. 
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c*vt“n when wielded to their .idvnntagc, which from now 
onwards is going to prevail amongst absolute inonarchs.” 

-■■Remember that a proelamation, a eaprice of tiu- heart 
flings the enthusiast into the hosonr of the opposite partv 
to tin- one he has served all hiv life!” 

“I an enthusiast!” repeated Fahrizio; "a strange accusa¬ 
tion! I cannot manage even to he in love!” 

“What!” exclaimed the Duehossa. 

‘■^\’lu•n I have the honour to pay my court to a heautv, 
even if she is of good birth and souml religious principles, 
I cannot think about her except when I sec her.” 

'riiis avowal made a strange impression upon the 
Duehessa. 

"I ask for a month,'■ I'abrizio went on, "in which to lake 

leave of Signora C-, of Novara, and, what will he more 

diflicult still, of all tin: castles I have: been building in the 
air all my life. 1 .shall w rite to my mother, who will be so 
good ns to come and see me at IJelgirate, on the Fiedmon- 
tese shore of Lake Maggiore, ami, in thirty-one days frctni 
now. I .shall be in Parma incognito.” 

“No. whatever you do!” cried the l)uche.s.so. She did 
not wish Conte Mosea to .see her talking to Fabrizio. 

The same pair met again at Piacenza. The Duehessa 
this time was highly agitated: a .storm had broken at court; 
the Marclicsa Raversi’s jJarty was on the cve of a triumph; 
it was on the cards that C<mte Mosea might be replaced 
by General Fabio Conti, the leader of what was called at 
Parma tlie Liberal Parly. Omitting only the name of the 
rival who was growing in the Prince’s favour, the Duchc.s.sa 
told Fabrizio everything. She discus.sed afresh the chances 
of his future career, even with the prospect of his losing 
the all-powerful influence of the Conte. 

“I am going to spend three years in the Ecclesiastical 
Academy at Naples,” exclaimed Fabrizio; “but since I must 
be before all things a young gentleman, and you do not 
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oblige me to lend the life of a virtuous seminarist, the pros- 
|>ect of this stay at Naples does not frighten me in the 
least; the life there will be in every way as pleasant as life 
at Rotnagnano; the best society of the neighbourhood was 
beginning to class me as a Jacobin. In my exile 1 have 
discovcr<d tliat I know nothing, not even Latin, not even 


how to spill. I had j>Innncd to begin my edueation over 
again at Novara; I shall willingly study theology at 


Naples; it is a coinpli%'ated science.The Diichessa was 


overjoyed. Tf we arc driven out of Farina/’ she told 


him, "we shall eoinc and visit you at Naples. Hut since 
you agree, until further onlers, to try for the violet stock¬ 
ings, the ('onte, who knows tlie Italy of to-day through 
an<l through, luis given me an idea to suggest to you. He- 
lievc or not, as you choose, wl^at they teach you, hut nerer 
raisr autf olfjection. Imagine that they arc teaching you 
the riile.s of the g.aine of whist; would you raise any ohjec- 
tinn to tlie rules of whist? I have told the Conte lliat voii 


do believe, and he is delighted to hear it; 


it is useful in 


this worhi and in the next. Hut, if you believe, do not fall 
into the vulgar liahit of speaking witli horror of Voltaire, 
Diderot, Haynal and all those harebrained Frenchmen who 


paved the way to the Dual Chamber. Their names should 


not he allowed to pass your lips, hut if you must mention 
them, speak of these gentlemen with a calm irony: they 
arc jieoplc who have long since been refuted and whose 
attacks arc no longer of any consequence. Believe blindly 
every tiling that they tell you at the Academy. Bear in 
mind that there arc people wlio will make a careful note of 
your slightest objections; they will forgive you n little 
amorous intrigue if it is done in the proper way, but not a 
doubt: age stifles intrigue but encourages doubt. Act on 
this principle at the tribunal of penitence. You shall have 
a letter of recommendation to a Bishop who is factotum to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples: to him olone you 
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should admit your escapade in France and your presence 
on the 18th of June in the neighbourhood of Waterloo. 
Even then, cut it as short ns possible, confess it only so 
that they cannot reproach you with having kept it secret. 
You were so young at the time ! 

**The second idea which the Conte scrubs vou is this: if 
there should oceur to you a brilliant argument, a triumphant 
retort that will change the course of the conversation, 
do not give in to the temptation to slnne; remain silent: 
peo|)le of any discernment will see your cleverness in your 
eyes. It will be time enough to be witty when you are a 
Bishop.'' 

Fahrizio began his life at Naples witli an unpretentious 
carriage and four servants, good Milanese, whom his aunt 
hod sent him. After a year of study, no one said of ]um 
that he was a man of parts: people looked upon him a.s n 
great nobleman, of a studious bent, extremely generous* 
but something of a libertine. 

That year, amusing enough for Fabrizio, was terrible for 
the Duclies.sa. 'Phe Conte was three or four times within 
an inch of ruin; the Prince, more timorous than ever, 
because he was ill that year, believed that by dismissing 
him he could free himself from the odium of the execu¬ 
tions carried out before the Conte had entered his service. 
Hassi was the cherished favourite who must at all costs 
be retained. The Cont<r's perils won him the passionate 
attachment of the Duehessa; she gave no more tliought to 
Fabrizio. 'I'o lend colour to their possible retirenu‘nt, it 
appeared that the air of Parma, >vhieh was indeed a trifle 
damp as it is everywhere in Lombardy, did not at all agree 
with her. Finally, after intervals of disgrace which went 
so far as to make the Conte, though Prime Minister, spend 
»om<*times twenty whole days without seeing his master 
privately, Mosea won; he secured the appointment of 
General Fabio Conti, the so-called Liberal, as governor 
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of tlic citadel in which were imprisoned the Liberals con- 
demneil hy Uassi. "If Conti shows any leniency towards 
his prisoners, " Mosca observed to his lady, "he will be 
disjiraeeil as a Jacobin wimse political theories have made 
him forpet his duty ns a peneral; if he shows himself stern 
and pitiless, and that, to luy mind, is the direction in which 
lie will tend, he censes to be the leader of his own party 
and alienates .all th<- families that have a relative in the 
citadel. 'I'his poor man has learned how to assume an air 
of iiwdl respect on the approach of the Prince; if neccs- 
-sary, he chanpes his clothes four times a ilay; he can dis¬ 
cuss a (juestion of etiquette, hut his is not a head capable 
of followinp the ditheult path by which alone lie can save 
himself from destruction; and in any case, I am there.” 

'I he day after the appointment of (icneral I’abio Conti, 
which liroupht tlie ministerial crisis to an end, it was 
announced that Parma was to have an ultra-monarchist 
newspaper. 

"What feuds the paper will create!” said the Dueliessa. 

" 1 his paper, the idea of which is perhaps iny master¬ 
piece, replied the Conte with a smile, "I shall gradually 
and quite again.st my will allow to pass into the hands of 
the ultra-rabid section. I have attached some pond salaries 
to the i-ditorial post.s. People arc coming from all quar¬ 
ters to b<p for om])loyment on it; the excitement will help 
us through the next month or two, and people will forget 
the danger I have been in. Tho-se .seriously minded gentle¬ 
men P-and 1)- are already on the list.” 

"Hut this paper will be quite rcvoltingly nb.surd.” 

"I am reckoning on that,” replied the Conte. "The 
Prince will read it every morning and admire the doctrines 
taught hy myself as its founder. As to the details, he will 
approve or be shocked; of the hours which he devotes every 
day to work, two will be token up in this way. The poper 
will get itself into trouble, but wlien the serious complaints 
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liepm to come in, in ci^l>t or ten months’ time, it will be 
entirely in the hands of the ultra-rabids. It M'ill be tliis 
party, which is annoying uie, that will have to answer; as 
for me. I shall raise objections to tlie paper; but after 
all I greatly prefer a hundred absurdities to one hanging. 
Who remembers an absurdity two years after the publica¬ 
tion of the official gazette! It is belter than having the 
son.s and family of the hange«l man vowing a hatred which 
will last as long as I shall and may perliaps shorten my 
life." 

The Duchessa, always passionately interested in sum -- 
thing, always active, never idle, had more spirit that* the 
whole court of I*arnia put together; but she lacked the ))a- 
tience and iinpas.sivity necessary for success in intrigu*-. 
However, she bail managed to follow with passionate exeite- 
ment the int<Tcsts of tlie various groups, she was Ix-ginning 
even to ostahlish a certain personal reputation with the 
Prince. Clara-Paolina, the Princess Consort, .surro*inded 
with honours but a prisoner to the most antiquated etiquette, 
looked upon hcr.self as the unhappiest of women. 'I'hc 
Huchessa Sanseverina paid her various attentions ami trie<I 
to prove to her that she wa.s by n«> means so unhaj*py as 
she supposed. It should he rxplaiiuxl that the Prince saw 
his wife only at dinner: tliis meal lasted for thirty iniinile.s, 
and the Prince would spend whole weeks without saying a 
word to Clara-Paolina. Signora San.sevejina nttem|)ted to 
ehang<- all tliis; she ammsed the Prince, all the more .ns .she 
hn<l managed to retain her independence intact. Hail 
she wished to do so, .she could not have succeeded in m ver 
hurting any of the fools who swarmed about this court. It 
was this utter inadaptability on her part that led to her 
being execrated by the common run of courtiers, all Conti 
or Marchesi, with an average income of 5,000 lire. She 
realised this disadvantage after the first few days, and de¬ 
voted herself exclu.sivcly to plca.sing the Sovereign and 
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liis Consort, the Jatt«T of wliom was in absolute control of 
the Crown I’rincc. The Dueliossa knew how to amuse the 
Sovereifin, and profited by the extreme attention he paid 
to her lightest word to put in some shrewd thrusts at the 
eourti«-rs who hat«-d lier. After the foolish actions that 
liassi had made him eominit, and for foolishness that sheds 
blood there is no rej)aration, the Prtnee was .sometimes 
afraid and was often bored, svhieh had brought him to a 
slate of morbid envy; lie felt that he was deriving little 
amusement from life, and grew sombre when he saw other 
peo]>le amused; the sight of hap)>iness made him furious. 
"W'e must keep our love .secret," she told her admirer, and 
gavi- the Prince to understand that she was only very 
moderately attached to the Conte, who for that matter was 
.so thoroughly deserving of esteem. 

This discovery had given His Highness a happy day. 
I'roiii time to time, the I)u<‘hessn let fall a few words about 
the ])lun she had in her mind of taking a few months' holi- 
<lay t-very year, to he spent in seeing Italy, which she did 
not know at all; she would visit Naples, Florence, Home. 
Now n«)thing in the world was more capable of distrcs.sing 
the Prince than an apparent desertion of lhi,s .sort: it was 
one of his most pronounced weaknesses, any action that 
might he interpreted as sliowing contempt for his capital 
city pierceil him to the heart. He felt that he had no way of 
holding Signora Sanseverina, and .Signora Sanseverlna wn.s 
hy far the most brilliant woman In Parma. A thing with¬ 
out parallel in the lazy Italian character, people used to 
drive in from the surrounding country to attend her Thurs- 
Haifs; they were regular fe.stivals; nlmo.st every week the 
Duehessa had something new and sensational to present. 
The Prince was dying to sec one of thc.se Thursdays for 
himself; hut how xtbs it to he managed? Go to the house 
of a private citizen! That was a thing that neither his 
father nor he had ever done in their lives! 
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Thcro came a certain Thursday of colt! wind and rain; 
all through the evening the Prince heard carric'iges rat¬ 
tling over the* pavement of the />iarru outside the Palace, 
on their way to Signora San.severina’s. He moved petu¬ 
lantly in his chair: other people were amusing themselves, 
and he, their sovereign Prince, their absolute master, who 
ought to find more amusement than anyone in the world, 
he was tasting the fruit of horedoin! He rang for his 
aide-de-camp: he was obliged to wait until a doziii triisl- 
worth\ men had bet n posted in the street that le<] from 
the Itoyal Palace to the palazzo Sanseverina. Finally, 
after an hour that seemed to the l^rincc an age, during 
which he had been rninded a score of times to brave th<‘ 
assassins* daggers and to go boldly out without any pre¬ 
caution, he appeared in the first of Signora Sanseverina*s 
drawing-rooms. A thunderbolt might have fallen upon 
the carpet and not produced so tmieh surprise. In the 
twinkling of an eye, and as the I^rinee advanced through 
them, these gay and noisy rooms were liuslud to a stupe¬ 
fied silence; every eye, fixed on the Prine<% was strained 
with attention. The courtiers appeared diseoneerled; tin* 
Ducliessa alone .shewed no sign of surprise. When finally 
her guests had recovered sullreient strength to speak, the 
gr<*at preoccupation of all present was to decide the iin- 
fiortant question: had the Duchessa been warned of tliis 

visit, or had she like everyone else heeii taken bv sur- 
• • • 

prise? 

The Prince M’as amused, and the reader may now judge 
of the utterly impulsive character of the Ducliessa, and 
of the boundless power which vague ideas of departure, 
adroitly dis.semifiated, had enabled her to assume. 

As she went to the door with the Prince, who was iimk- 
injf her the prettiest specehes, an odd idea came to her 
which she ventured to put into words quite simply, and 
as thoui?h it were the most natural thing in the world. 
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“If Your Sorono Hiphness would address to the Princess 
tlircr or four of these charminir utterances which he lav¬ 
ishes on me, lie could he far more certain of frivinff me 
pleasure than hv telling me that I am pretty. I mean 

that I wouhl not for anything in the world have the Princess 

« • 

look with an unfriondly vyv on thi* signal mark of liis 
favour witli which His Hifrhncss has honoured me this 


cxcniiiff. 

'I’hf Prince look<il fixedly at her and replied in a dry 


tone: 

"I was under the impression that I was my own master 
and eould ijo where 1 pleased.” 

'I’he Diiehcssa hluslu'd. 

"I wislied only,” she explained, instantly recovering 
herself, “not to expose llis Highness to the risk of a 
hctotless errand, for this Thursday will he the last; I am 
going for a few days to Bologna or I'lorence.” 

When .she reappeared in the rooms, everyone imagined 
lier to he at the height of favour, whereas she had just 
taken a risk upon whieh, in the memory of man. no one 
had ever ventured. She made a sign to the Conte, who 
rose from the whist-table and followed her into a little room 


that was lighted hut empty. 

”Yoii have done a very bold thing,” he informed her; 
'T should not have advised it my.self, but when hearts are 
really inflamed,” he added with a smile, "happiness en¬ 
hances love, and if you leave to-morrow morning, I shall 
follow you to-morrow night. I shall be detained here 
only by that burden of a Ministry of Finance which I was 
stupid enough to take on my shoulders; but in four hours 
of hard work, one con hand over n good many accounts. 
Let us go back, dear friend, and play at ministerial fatuity 
M'ith all freedom and without reserve; it may be the last 
performance that wc shall give in this town. If he thinks 
he is being defied, the man is capable of anything; he will 
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call it making an erample. When those people have pone, 
MV can decide on a way of barricading you for to-niglit; 
the best plan perhaps would be to set off without delav 
for your house at Sacca, by the Po« wliich has the ad van 
taji’c of beiujf within half an hour of Austrian territorv.” 

For tlu* Diichcssa's love and self-esteem this was an 
exquisite moment; she looked at the Conte, and her eves 
brimmed with tears. So powerful a Minister, surrounded 
by this swarm of courtiers Mho loaded him \vith homage 
<qual to that M'liich they paid to the Prince himself, to 
leave everylhinjf for her sake, and with such um^oneern ! 

^^'hen she returned to the drawiii<j-room she was beside 
herself M’ith joy. Everyone bowed down before her. 

**How prosperity has chanjfod the Diieliessa !** was mur¬ 
mured everywhere by the courtiers, “one would hardly 
recognise her, So that Roman spirit^ so superior to every¬ 
thing in the M’orld, does after all, deijfn to appreciate t)u* 
extraordinary favour that has just been conferred upon 
her by the Sovereign 

PoM'ards the end of the evening the Conte came to her: 
‘‘i must tell you the latest news.** Immediately the people 
mIio happened to be standing near the Duchessa Mutli- 
drew. 

‘‘The Prince, on his return to the Palace/’ the Conte 
went on, "had himself announced at the door of his wife’s 
room. Imagine tlic surprise! ‘I have come to tell you/ 
he said to her, ‘about a really most delightful evening I 
have spent at the Sanseverina’s. It was she who asked 
me to give you a full description of the way in which she 
has decorated that grimy old palaszo/ Then the Prince 
took a seat and went into a description of each of your 
rooms in turn. 

"He spent more than twenty-five minutes with his wife, 
who was in tears of joy; for all her intelligence, she could 
not think of anything to keep the conversation going in 
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tin- light tone which His Highness was pleased to impart 
to it. " 

This Prince was by no means a wicked man, whatever 

the I.iherals of Italy might sov of him. As a matter of 

« • ¥ 

f/ict, Ir* had cast a gmul number of them into prison, but 
timl was from fear, and he used to repeat now and then, 
Qs though to console himself for certain unpleasant mem* 
ories: *'It is hotter to kill the devil tlian to let the devil 
kill you/* 'rhe day after tiu* party we have been de¬ 
scribing, he was supremely happy; he had done two good 
actions: he had gone to the Thursday^ and he had talked 
to his wife. At dinner, he addressed her again; in a word, 
this Thnrsdaif at Signora Sanseverina’s brought about a 
domestic revolution with which the whole of Parma rang; 
the Uaversi was in consternation, and the Duchessa dotibly 
delighted: she had contrived to be of use to her lover, and 
had found him more in love with her than ever. 

"All this owing to a tlioroughly rash idea which came 
into my mind!" she said to the Conte. "I should be more 
free, no doubt, in Home or Naples, but should I find so 
fascinating a game to play there? No, indeed, my dear 
Conte, and you provide me with all my joy in life/' 
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I T is with trifling details of court life as insignificant as 
those related in the last chapter that we sliould have 
to fill up the history of the next four years. Everv 
spring the. Marche.sa came with her daughters to spend a 
couple of months at the palazso Sanseverina or on the 
property of Sacca, hy the hank of the Po; there they sp«-nt 
some very pleasant hours and u.sed to talk of Kabrizio, hut 
the Conte would never allow hitn to pay a .single visit to 
Parma. The Duchessa and the Minister had indeed to make 
amend.s for certain acts of folly, hut on the whole Fahrizio 
followed .soberly enough the line of conduct that h.id been 
laid down for him: that of a great nobleman who i.s .study¬ 
ing tlieology and docs not rely entirely on his virtues to 
bring him advancement. At Naples, he had acquired a 
keen interest in the study of antiquity, he made e.xcava- 
tions; this new [)assiun had almost taken the place of his 
passion for horses. lie had .sold his English thoroughbreds 
in order to continue his excavations at Miseno, where he 
had turned up a bu.st of Tiberius as a young man wliicli had 
been cla.sscd among the finest relics of antiquity. The «lis- 
covery of this bust was almo.st the keenest pleasure tliat 
had come to him at Na])les. lie had too lofty a nature to 
seek to copy the other young men he saw, to wisli for 
example to play witlj any degree of seriousness the j>art 
of lover. Of course he never lacked mistresses, but these 
Were of no eonsequence to him, and, in sjiite of his years, 
one might say of him that he still knew nothing of love: he 
was all the more loved on that aeeount. Nothing prevented 
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him from belKivinp with the most perfect coolness, for 
to him n vounp and pretty woman was always equivalent to 
anv otlur younjr nnd pretty woman; only the latest comer 
seemed to him the most exciting. One of the most generally 
admired ladies in Naples had done all sorts of foolish 
things in his honour during the last year of his stay there, 
which at first liad amused hm, and had ended hy horinir him 
to tears, so mtich so that one of the joys of his departure was 
the ])rospeet of being clelivered from the attentions of the 

charming Ducliessa d'A-. It was in 1821 that, having 

satisfactorily passed all his examinations, his director of 
studies, or governor, received a Cross and a gratuity, and 
he himself started out to see at length that city of Parma 
of which he had often dreamed. He was Monnignorfp and 
he had four horses drawing Ids carriage; at the stage 
before Parma he took only two, and on entering the town 
made them stop outside the church of San Giovanni. There 
was to he found the costly tomb of Archbishop Ascanio 
del Dongo, his grent-grnndunclc, the author of the Latin 
genealogy. He prayed beside the tomb, then went on foot 
to the palaczo of the Ducliessa, who did not expect him 
until several days later. There was a large crowd in her 
drawing-room; presently they were left alone. 

'AVell, arc vou satisfied with me?’* he asked her ns he 
' » 

Hiinfj himself into her nrins; "thanks to yon, I have spent 
four quite happy years at Naples, instead of eating my 
head off at Novara with my mistress authorised by the 
police." 

The DucliCssa eould not get over her astonishment; she 
would not have known him had she seen him go by in the 
street; she discovered him to be, what as a matter of fact 
he was, one of the best-looking men in Italy; his physiog¬ 
nomy in particular was charming. She had sent him to 
Naples a dcvil-may-carc young rough-rider; the horsewhip 
he invariably carried at that lime had seemed an inherent 
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part of his person: now lie had the noblest and most 
measured bearinp before stran^jers, while in private con¬ 
versation she found that he had retained all the ardour of 
his hovhood. This was a diamond that had lost notliini? hv 
heing polished. Fabrizio had not been in the room an hour 
when Conte Mosca appeared; he arrived a little too soon. 
'I’he young man spoke to him with so apt a ehoice of terms 
of the Cross of Parma that had been conferred on his 
governor, and exprc.ssed his lively gratitude for o«*rtain 
other benefits of wliicl) be did not venture to speak in so 
open a fashion, with so perfect a restraint, that at the first 
glance the Minister formed an execllent impression of him. 
"This nephew,” he murmured to the Diichossa, "is made to 
adorn all the exalted posts to which you will raise him in 
due course.” So far, all had gone wondi-rfully well, but 
when the Minister, thoroughly satisfied with Fahrizio. and 
paying attention so far only to his actions and gestures, 
turned to the Durhessa, he noticed a curious look in her 
eyes. "Thi.s young man is making a strange impression 
here,” ho said to himself. This reflexion was bitter; the 
Conte had readied the fifties, a cruel word of which per¬ 
haps only a man desperately in love can feel the full force, 
fie was a thoroughly good man, thoroughly deserving to 
be loved, apart from his severities as a Minister. But in 
his eyes that cru<‘l word fifties threw a dark cloud over his 
whole life and might well have made him cruel on his own 
account. In the five years since he had persuaded the 
Dudics.sa to settle at Parma, she had often aroused his 
jealousy, especially at first, but never had .she given him 
any real grounds for complaint. He believed indeed, and 
rightly, that it was with the object of making herself more 
certain of his heart that the Duclicssa had had recourse to 
those apparent bestowals of her favour upon various young 
heaux of the court. He was sure, for instance, that she had 
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rejected the offers of the Prince, who, indeed, on that occa¬ 
sion, had made a signihcatil utlcranec. 

*‘Hut if I were to accept Your Highnesses ofTeT,*’ tlic 
Duelicssa liad said to Inin with a smile, *‘how should I ever 
dare to look the Conte in the face afterwards?*^ 

"I should be almost as iinti*h out of countenance as joii. 
The dear Conte! My friend! But there is a very easy 
way out of tlnit dilFicuIty, and I have thought of it: the 
Conte would be jnit in the citadel for the rest of his days.** 

At the moment of Fabrizio's arrival, the Duchessa was 
so beside herself with joy tliat she never even thought of 
the ideas which the look in her t\vcs might put into the 
Conte’s head. The effect was profound and the suspicions 
it aroused irremctliable. 

Fahri/io was received by the Prince two hours after his 
arrival; the Duchessa, foreseeing the good effect which this 
iniproinptu audit^nce would Imvc on the puhliC) had been 
begging for it for the last two months; this fovour put 
Fahri;do beyond all rivalry from the first; the pretext for 
it liatl been that he would only be passing through Parma 
on his way to visit his mother in Piedmont. At the moment 
when a charming little note from the Duehessa arrived to 
inform the Prince that Fabrizio awaited his orders, the 
Prince was feeling bored. shall sec,’* he said to him¬ 
self* **a saintly little simpleton* a mean or a sly face/' The 
Town Commandant liad already reported the newcomer’s 
first visit to the tomb of his archicpiscopal uncle. The 
Prince saw enter the room a tall young man whom* but for 
his violet stockings* he would have taken for some young 
oflieer. 

This little surprise dispelled his boriulom: ’"Hero is a 
fellow,” he said to liimsclf, "for whom they will he asking 
me heaven knows what favours, everything that I have to 
bestow. He is just come, he probably feels nervous: I 
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sh.ill ^rive him a little dose of Jacobin politics; wc shall see 
how he replies.” 

After the first gracious words on the Prince's part: 

"Well, Monsignore." he .said to Kahrizio. “and the people 
of .Naples, arc they happy.' Js the King loved.'” 

"Serene IIighnes.s,” I'ahrizio replied without a moment s 
hesitation. “I used to admire, when they passed me in the 
-street, the excellent hearing of the troop.s of the various 
regiments of His .Majesty the King; the better classe.s are 
respectful towards their masters, as they ought to be; but 
I must confess that, all my life, I have never allowed the 
lower orders to speak to me about anything but the work 
for which I am paying them." 

"Plague!” said the Prince, “what a slghoots.' This is a 
w.dl-trained bird. I reeognise the Sansc%-crina touch.” 
Becoming interested, the Prince employed great skill in 
leading Fabrizio on to discuss this scabrous topic. The 
young man, animated by the danger he was in. was .so for¬ 
tunate as to hit upon .some admirable rejoinders: “It is 
almo.st insolence to boast of one's love for one's King,” he 
.said: "it is blind obedience that one owes to him.” .At the 
.sight of so much prudence the Prince alrao.st lost his tem¬ 
per; "Here, it .seems, is a man of parts come among us 
from Naples, and I don't like that breed; a man of parts 
may follow the highest principles and even be quite sincere; 
all the same on one side or the other he is always first 
cousin to \'^oltaire and Ilou.sscau.*' 

Tins Prince felt himself almost defied by such correct- 
nes.s of manner and such unas.sailable rejoinders coming 
from a youth fresh from college; what he had expected 
never occurred; in an instant he assumed a tone of good- 
fellowship and, reverting in a few words to the basic prin¬ 
ciples of society and government, repeated, adapting them 
to the matter in hand, certain phrase.s of Fcnelon which he 
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lind been inndc to learn bv luarl in his bovhood for use in 
public audiences. 

“'rhese principles surprise you, younp man,*' be said to 
babrizio (he had called him Monsignore at the bepinnin" 
of the audience, and intended to fiivc him his Moiisignore 
again in dismissing him, but in the course of the conversa¬ 
tion he felt it to be more adroit, better suited to moving 
turns of speech, to address liim in an informal an<l friendly 
style), "These principles surprise you, young man. I 
admit that they bear little resemblance to the bread and 
butter alfsolutism*^ (this was the expression in use) "which 
you can read every day in my official newspaper. . . . Rut, 
gr<at luavens, M*lial is the good of my quoting that to you? 
'Diosc writers in my newspaper must be quite unknown 

io vou." 

• 

■'I hfjj \our Scronc Highness’s pnrdon; not only do 
I rcfid the I’nriim iifw.sj>n|)er, whieh seems to me to he very 
well written, hut I hold, moreover, with it, that everything 
that has been done since the death of Louis XIV, in 1715, 
lias been at oneo criminal an<l foolish. Man's chief interest 
in life is his oM-n salvation, there can be no two way.s of 
looking at it, and that is a happiness that lasts for eternity. 
The words I.iUrrtjf. Justice, tlic Cood of the Greatest Xum- 
her, arc infamous and criminal: they form in people’s 
minds the habits of discussion and want of confidence. A 
Chamber of Deputies votes ho confidence in what these 
people call the Ministrif. This fatal habit of leant of con¬ 
fidence once contracted, human weakness applies it to 
everything, man loses confidence in the Bible, the Orders 
of the Church, Tradition and everything else; from that 
moment he is lost. Even upon the assumption—which is 
abominably fat.se, and criminal even to suggest—that this 
want of confidence in the authority of tJic Princes Ittf God 
established were to secure one’.s happiness during the 
twenty or thirty years of life which any of us may expect 
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to enjoy, wliat iii half a century, or a whole century even, 
compared with an eternity of torment?** And so on. 

One could see, from the way in which Fabrizio spoke, 
tliat he was .seeking to arrange his ideas so that they sliould 
he grasped as quickly as possible by liis listener; it was 
clear that he was not simi>ly repeating a lesson. 

Presently the Prince lost inten^st in his contest with this 
young man m*Iiosc simple an<l serious manner liad begun to 
irritate him. 

*‘(iood-hyo, Moiisifjnorc/^ he said to him abruptly, “1 can 
see that they providt^ an excellent education at tin* Kcclesi- 
astical Aiadeiny of Naples, and it is quite sim)de when 
these good precepts fall upon so distinguished a iniml, one 
secures brilliant results. Good-bve.** And lie turned his 
back on liim. 

**] have quite failed to please this aniinnl," thought 
Fahrizio. 

“And now, it remains to be seen,"" said the Princ'c as 
soon as he was once more alone, “wliether tins tine young 
man is capable of passion for anything; in that case, lie 
M'ould be complete. . . . Could anyone repeat with more 
spirit the les.son.s he has learned from his aunt.^ I felt 
I could hear her speaking; should sve have a revolution 
here, it would be slic that would edit the Monilorr, as the 
Sanfelicc did at Naples! But the Sanfelice, in spite of hvr 
twenty'five summers ami her beauty, got a bit of a hanging 
all the same*! A warning to women witli brains.*' In .sup¬ 
posing Fabrizio to* be his aunt’s pupil, the I^rince was 
mistaken: people with brains who are born on the throne 
or at the foot of it soon lose all fineness of touch; they 
proscribe, in their immediate circle, freedom of conversa¬ 
tion which seems to them coarseness; tliey refuse to look 
at anything but masks and pretend to Judge the beauty of 
i'omplexions; the amusing part of it is that they imagine 
their touch to be of the finest. In this ease, for instance, 
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l fil>rizio b(.lievf<I practiffilly ovcrytinne tliat wo have heard 
him say: it is true that he did not think twie«- in a month 
I'f thesi" irrent j)rinei|>les. Me had keen appetites, !je liad 
l>rains. Init he ha(J faith. 

'Die desirt- for lilx rty. the fashion and eult of the great- 
ext goat! of the greatest nutnhrr, after wl)ich the nineteenth 
<'<'ntnrv has run tuad. were nothing in liis eves but a heresv 
wliioli, like otIuT lirrosics, \votil(l pnss a>vav, thoujzl) not 
until it liacl cirstroycd many souls, as tin* plague wliilr it 
reigns unc^lice'ked in a country destroys many bodies. And 
in spile of all this b'abrizio read the French newspapers 
with keen enjoyment, cycn taking rash steps to procure 
llu'tn. 


I'ahrizio having r<-turne<l cjuite flustered from his audi¬ 
ence at tlie Palace, and having told his aunt of the various 

attacks launched at him hv the Prince: 

% 

\ oil oufjht, she told him, "to fjo at once to .sec Father 
I.nndrinni, our excellent Archhishop; go there on foot; 
climb the staircase quietly, make as little noise as possible 
in the ante-rooms; if you are kept waiting, so much the 
better, a thousand times better! In a word, he apostolic.'” 
"I under.stand.” said Fnhrixio, "our man is a Tartufe.” 
"Not the least hit in the world, he is virtue inearnate." 


"F.ven after the way he behaved,” 


said Fabrizio in some 


bewilderment, "when Conte Pnlnnza was executed.^” 


"Y’es, my friend, after the way he behaved: the father 
of our Archhishop was a clerk in the Ministry of Finance, 
a man of humble position, and that explains everything. 
Monsignor I.nndriani i.s a man of keen, extensive and deep 
intelligence; he is sincere, he loves virtue; I am convinced 
that if an Emperor Derius were to reappear in the world 
he would undergo martyrdom like Polyeuctes in the opera 
they played lost week. So much for the good side of 
the medal, now for the reverse: os soon as lie enters the 


Sovereign’s, or even the Prime Minister’s presence, he is 
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dazzled by the sijrht of such ^rcaliuss, lie becomes con- 
fused, lie begins to blush: it is physically impos>ililc for 
him to say no. 'I'his accounts for the tilings he has done, 
thin<;s which have won him that cruel reputation throujfhout 
Italy: but what is not {jcncrnlly known is that, when public 
opinion had succeeded in cnli^hteiiin«r him ns to the trial of 
('onlc Palanza, he set himself tlu* penance of living upon 
hrc'ad ami water for thirteen weeks, the same nuinher of 
Weeks ns there are letters In the name Davidv Palauza, 
Wc have at this court a raseaj of infinite eleverness naimal 
liassi, a Chief Justice or Fiscal General, who at the time 
of C<inte Falanza's death, east a spell over Fatlu^r Lan- 
drinni. During his thirteen weeks* j>enance, Conte Mosca, 
from pity and also a little out of malice, used to ask him 
to dinner once an<l even twice a week: the good Archhisho]>, 
in deference to Itis host, ntv like everyone else; he would 
have thouglit it rebellious and Jacobinical to make a public 
display of his perianee for an action that had the Sovereign's 
approval. Hut we knew that, for each dinner at which liis 
duty as a loyal subject had obliged him to eat like every¬ 
one else, he set himself a penance of two days more of 
bread and water. 

"Monsignor I.andrioni, a man of superior intellect, a 
scholar of the 6rst order, has only one weakne.ss: hr likrs 
to hr lovrA: therefore, grow alTectionate as you look at 
him, and, on your third visit, .shew your love for him out¬ 
right. That, added to your birtli, will make him adore you 
at once. Show no sign of surprise if he accompanies you 
to the head of the staircase, assume an air of being necus- 
tomed to sucli tnariiu^rs: be is a man who was born on his 
knees before the nobility. For the re.st, be simple, apos¬ 
tolic, no cleverness, no brilliance, no prompt repartee; if 
you do not startle him at all, he will be delighted witli you; 
do not forget that it must be on his own initiative that he 
makes you his Grand Vicar. The Conte and I will be sur- 
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prised and even annoyed at so rapid an advancement; llmt 
is essential in dealing with the Sovereign/’ 

I'ahrizio hastened to tiu* Archbishop's Palace: by a 
singular piece of good fortune, tlie worthy prelate's foot- 
limn, who was slightly deaf, did not catch the name Jef 
Donffo; hv announced a young priest natned Pahrizio; the 
Archbishop liappciicd to be closeted witl) a parish priest 
of l>y no means exemplary morals, for whom he had sent 
in order tc seohl him. He was in the act of delivering a 
reprimand, a most painful tiling for him, and did not \nsh 
to be distressed by it longer than was iieeessar} ; aeeord- 
ingly he kept waiting for three quarters of an hour the 
great-ne*phew of tlic Archbisluip Aseanio iic\ Dongo. 

Mow are we to depict his apologies and despair when, 
after having conducted the priest to the farthest antc-rooiii, 
and on asking, as ho returned, the man wlio was waiting 
xchat he could do to serve him, he caught sight of the 
violet stockings and heard the name Fabrizio del Dongo? 
7'his ncci<lcnt seemed to our hero so fortunate that on this 
first visit he ventured to kiss the saintly prelate's hand, in 
a transport of affection. Me was obliged to hear the Arch¬ 
bishop repeat in a tone of despair: "A del Dongo kept 
waiting in my ante-room!'' 'I'lic old man felt obliged, by 
way of apology, to relate to him the whole story of the 
jiarish )>riest, his intsdccds, his replies to the charges, and 
so forth. 

**ls it really possible," Fabrizio asked himself as he 
made his way hack to the pdasso Sanseverinn, "that this 
is the man who hurried on the execution of that poor Conte 
PalatiZA?'' 

"What is Your Excellency's impression?" Conte Mosca 
inquired with a smite, as he saw him enter the Duehessa's 
drawing-room. (The Conte would not allow Fabrizio to 
addrc.ss him as Excellency.) 

"I have fallen from the clouds; I know nothing at all 
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nbout liuman nature: I would have wagered, had I not 
known his name, that that man could not bear to see a 
chicken bleed/' 

‘'And vou would have won your w’ager/* replied the 
Conte; “but when he is witli the Prince, or merely with 
mvself, he cannot say no. To be quite honest, in order for 
me to create iny full effect, I have to slip the yellow riband 
of my Grand Cordon ovc^r iny c'oat; in j)lain evening dress 
he would contradict me, and so 1 always put on a uniform 
to receive him. It is not for us to destroy the prestige of 
power, the French newspapers are demolishing it quite fast 
enough; it is doubtful whether the mania of reaper/ will 
last out our time, and you, my dear iieplu^w, will outlive 
respect altogether. You will be siinj>ly a fcllow-rnan !** 

Fabrizio delighted greatly in the Conte’s society; he was 
the first superior person who had condescended to talk to 
lum frankly, without tnakc-hcljcvc; moreover they had a 
taste in common, that for antiquities and excavations. The 
Conte, for his part, was Haltered hy the extreme attention 
with which the young man listened to him; but there was 
one paramount objection: Fabrizio occupied a set of rooms 
in the palazzo Sanseverina, spent his whole time with the 
Duelie.ssa, let it be seen in all innocence that this intimacy 
constituted Ids happiness in life, and Fabrizio had eyes and 
a complexion of a freshness that drove the older man to 
despair. 

For a long time past Ranuceio-Erncsto IV, who rarely 
encountered a cruel fair, had felt it to be an oiTront that 
the Ducliessa's virtue, which was well known at court, had 
not made an exception in his favour. As we have seen, the 
mind and the presence of mind of Fabrizio had shocked 
him at their first encounter. He took amiss the extreme 
friendship which Fabrizio and his aunt heedlessly displayed 
in public; he gave ear with the closc.st attention to the 
remarks of his courtiers, which were endless. The arrival 
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«>l’ tliis yoiini; innn arul the unprecedented nudicncc which 
he li.-id obtained provided the court with news nnd a sensn- 
ti<in for the next month; wliich f;avc tlie Prince an idea. 

He had in his puard a private soldier wlio carried liis 
wine in the most admirable way; this man spent his time 
in the Irallorir, nn«l reported the spirit of the troops 
directly to his Sovereijrn. Carlone lacked education, other¬ 
wise he would lonjr since have obtained promotion. Well, 
his duty was to be in the Palace every ilay when the strokes 
of twelve sounded on the great chu-k. The Prince went in 
j)erson a little before noon to arrange in a certain way the 
shutters of a mrzsanino eominiinicating with the room in 
which His Highness dressed. He retiirne«l to this mrssa- 
niiio shortly after twelve had struck, and tlu-n- found the 
soldier: the Prince had in his pocket writing materials nnd 
0 sheet of paper; he dictated to the soldier the following 
letter: 

“Your Pxccllcncy has great intelligence, doubtless, and 
It is thanks to his profound sagacity that wc see this State 
so well governed. But, my dear Conte, such great success 
never comes unaceonipanicd by n little envy, nnd I am 
seriously afraid that people Mill be laughing a little at your 
expense if your sagacity docs not discern that a certain 
handsome young man has had the good fortune to inspire, 
unintentionally it may be, a ]>nssion of the most .singular 
order. This happy mortal is, they say, only tMcnty-lhrec 
years old, nnd, dear Conte, what complicates the question 
is that you and I arc considerably more than twice that 
age. In the evening, at a certain distance, the Conte is 
charming, scintillating, a wit, as attractive as possible; but 
in the morning, in an intimate scene, all things considered, 
the ncM-comor has perhaps greater attractions. Well, we 
poor women, wc make a great point of this youthful fresh¬ 
ness, especially when wc have ourselves passed thirty. Is 
there not some talk already of settling this charming youth 
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at our court, in sddic fine post? And if so, wlio is the per¬ 
son who speaks of it most frequently to Your Kxcellencv ?** 
The Prince took the letter and gave tlie soldier two 
scudi. 

This is in addition to your pay,*’ lie said in a grim tone. 

Not a single word of this to anyone, or you will hn<l your¬ 
self in the dampest dungeon in the citadel. ' The Prince 
had in his desk a collection of envelopes bearing the ad¬ 
dresses of most of the persons at his court, in the han<l- 
writing of this same soldier who was understood to be 
illiterate, and never even wrote out his oum police reports: 
the Prince picked out the one he required. 

A few hours later, Conte Mosca received a letter by post; 
the hour of its delivery had been calculated, and just as the 
postman, who had been seen going in witli a small envelope 
in his hand, came out of the ministerial palace, Mosca was 
summoned to I Its Highness. Never had the favourite 
appeared to be in the grip of a blacker inelancholv: to 
<*fijoy this at his leisure, the Prince called out to him, as he 
saw him come in: 

I want to amuse myself by talking casually to iny frien<i 
and not working w'ith my Minister. I lia%’e a maddening 
headache this evening, and all sorts of gloomy thoughts 
keep coming into my mind/* 

1 need hardly mention the abominable ill-humour which 
agitatwl the Prime Minister, Conte Mosca della Kovere. 
when at length he was permitted to take leave of his august 
master. Hanuecio-P'rne.sto IV was a past-master in the art 
of torturing a heart, and it would not be unfair at this point 
to make the comparison of the tiger which loves to play 
with its victim. 

The Conte made his coachman drive him home at a gal¬ 
lop; he called out as he crossed the threshold that not a 
living soul was to be allowed upstairs, sent word to the 
auditor on duty that lie might take himself oiT (the knowl- 
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edge that there was a human being within earshot was 
hateful to him), and hastened to shut himself up in the 
great picture gallery. 'I’liere at lenglli hr could give full 
\erit to his fury; there lie spent an hour without lights, 
wandering about tlie room like a man out of his mind. Hr 
souglit to impose silence on his heart, to concentrate all the 
ft>rce of liis attention upon deliberating what action he 
ought to take. Plunged in an anguish tliat would have 
moved to pity his most implacable enemy, he said to him- 
.self; “The man I abhor is living in the Duchessa’s house, 
he spends every hour of the day with her. Ought I to try 
to make one of her women speak? Nothing could he more 
dangerous; she is so good to them; she pays them well; 
she is adored hy them (and by whom, great God, is she 
not adored?)! The question is," he continued, raging: 
"Ought I to let her detect the jealousy that is devouring 
me, or not to speak of it? 

“If I remain silent, she will make no attempt to keep 
anything from me. I know Gina, slic is a woman who acts 
always on the 6rst impulse; her conduct is incalculable, 
even by herself; if she tries to plan out a course in advance, 
she goes all wrong; invariably, when it is time for action, 
a new idea comes into her head wliich she follows raptur¬ 
ously as though it were the most wonderful thing in the 
world, and upsets e%xrything. 

"If I make no mention of my suffering, nothing will be 
kept back from me, and I shall sec all that goes on. . . . 

“Yes, but by speaking I bring about a change of circum¬ 
stances: I make her reflect; I give her fair warning of all 
the horrible things that may happen. . . . Perhaps she 
will send him away" (the Conte breathed a sigh of relief), 
“then I shall practically have won; even allowing her to be 
a little out of temper for the moment, I shall soothe her . . . 
and a little ill-temper, what could be more natural? . . . she 
has loved him like a son for flfteen years. There lies all 
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my hope: like a son . . . but she had ceased to see him 
after his dash to Waterloo; now, on his return from Naples, 
especially for her, he is a different man. si dilferenf inan!*^ 
he repeated with fury, “and that man is cliarmint;; he has, 
apart from everything else, that simple and tender air and 
that smiling eye which hohl out sueh promise of happi¬ 
ness ! And those eyes—tlie Duchessa cannot he oecMistomed 
to sec eves like those at this court! . . . Our substitute 
for them Is a plooiuy or sardonic stare. I myself, pursued 
c* very where by ofFieial business, governing only by iny inHu- 
<*ncc over a man who M*ould like to turn me to ridicule, what 
a look there must often be in mine I Ah ! whatever pains 1 
may take to conceal it, it is in my eyes that age will alway.s 
shew. My gaiety, docs it not always border upon irony? . . . 
I will go farther, I must be .sincere with myself; <loes not 
my gaiety' allow a glimpse to be caught, as of something 
cpiite close to it, of absolute pow'cr . . . and irr<‘s|)onsi- 
bility? Do I not sometimes say to my.self, especially when 
people irritate me; 'I can do what I like!' and indeed go 
on to say wliat is foolish: ought to be happier than other 

men, since I possess what others have not, sovereign power 
in three things out of four . . . ?* Very well, let us be 
just! The habit of thinking thus must affect my smile, 
must give me a selfish, satisfied air. And, how charming 
his smile is! It breathes the easy happiness of extreme 
youth, and engenders it/* 

Unfortunately for the Conte, the weather that evening 
was hot, stifling, with the threat of a storm in the air; the 
sort of weather, in short, that in those parts carries people 
to extremes. How am I to find space for all the arguments, 
ail the ways of looking at what was happening to him 
which, for three mortal liours on end, kept this impassioned 
man in torment? At length the side of prudence prevailed, 
solely as a result of this reflexion: am in all probability 

mad; when I think I am reasoning, I am not, I am simply 
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turning ahont in scarcli of a less painful position, I pass l>v 
without seeing it some titcisive argument. Since I am 
hlinded hy excessive grief, let us obey the rule, npprovcti 
iiy every sensible innn, which is called Prudence. 

"Besides, onee I liave uttered the fatal word jealoumi, 
iny course is traced for me for ever. If on the contrary 
I say nothing to-day. I can speak to-morrow. I remain 
master of the .situation.” 'Fhe crisis was too acute; the 
Conte would have gone mad had it continued. He was 
comforted for a few moments, hi.s attention cjgne to rest 
on the anonymous letter. Froin whose hand could it have 




come.' 'I'lierc followed then a search for po.s.sible names, 
ami a personal judgment of each, which created a tliver- 
sion. In the end, the Conte reincinbered a gleam of malice 
that had darted fr«>m the eyes of the Sovereign, when it 


had occurretl to him to say, towards the end of the audi¬ 
ence: “Yes, dear friend, let us be agreed on this point: 
the pleasures and cares of the roost amply rewarded ambi¬ 
tion, even of unbounded j)owcr, arc as nothing compared 
with the intimate happiness that is afforded by relations of 
affection and love. I am a man fir.sl, and a Prince after¬ 
wards, and, when I have the good fortune to he in love, my 
mistress speak.s to the man and not to the Prince.” The 
Conte compared that moment of maliciou.s joy with the 
phrase in the letter: ”It is thanks to your profound 
sagacity that we .see this .State so well governed.” “Those 
are the Prince’s words!” he cxelairoed, “in a courtier they 
would he a gratuitous piece of imprudence; the letter comes 


from His Highness.” 

Phis problem solved, the faint joy caused by the pleasure 
of guessing the solution was soon effaced by the cruel 
spectre of the charming graces of I'abrizio, which returned 
afresh. It was like an enormous weight that fell hack on 
the heart of the unhappy man. “Wlmt does it matter from 
whom the anonymous letter comes?” he cried with fury, 
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"‘does the fact that it discloses to inc exist any the less? 
This caprice may alter my whole life/’ he said, as thoujjh 
to excuse liimself for being so mad. “At the first inonient, 
if slie cares for him in a certain way, she will set off witli 
him for Bclgirate, for Switzerland, for tlie ends of the 
earth. She is rich, and bc.sid<'S, even if .she had to live on 
a few louis a year, what wouhl that matter to lier? Did 
she not adunt to me, not a week ago, lliat her palaszo, so 
well arranged, so magnificent, bored her? Novelty is 
essential to so youthful a spirit ! And with what simplicity 
does this new form of happiness offer itself! She will be 
carried away before she has begun to think of the danger, 
before she has begun to think of being sorry for me! And 
yet I am so wretched!“ cried the Conte, bursting into tears. 

He bad sworn to himself that he would not go to the 
Duehessa’s that evening; never had his eyes thirsted so to 
gaze on her. At midnight he presented himself at her door; 
he found her alone with her nephew; at ten o’clock she had 
sent all her guests away and had closed her door. 

At the sight of the tender intimacy that prevailed be* 
tween these two creatures, and of the Duchessa’s artless 
joy, a frightful difficulty arose before the eyes of the Conic, 
and one that was quite unforeseen. He had never thought 
of it during his long deliberation in the picture gallery: 
how was he to conceal his jealousy? 

Not knowing what pretext to ado))t, he jiretended that 
he liad found the Prince that evening excessively ill- 
disposed towards him, contradicting all his assertions, and 
.so forth. lie had the distrc.ss of seeing the Duchessa 
barely listen to him, and pay no attention to these details 
« which, forty-eight hours earlier, would have pluiig<'d her 
in an endless stream of discussion. The ConU^ look<^d at 
Tabrizio: never had that handsome Lombard face appeared 
to him so simple and so noble! Fabrizio paid more atten- 
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tion than the Duclicssa to the difficulties which he was 
relating. 

Really, he said to himself, *'that head combines ex¬ 
treme p)od“rinture with the expression of a certain artless 
ami tender joy which is irresistible. It seems to he saying: 

Love and the liappiness it brings are the only serious 
things in this world.’ An<l yet, when one comes to some 
detail whit'h requires thought, the light wakes in his eves 
and surprises one, and one is left <luinbfoundered. 

Kverylhing is simple in his eyes, because everything is 
seen from above. Gr<‘at (tod! how is one to fight against 
an enemy like this? And after all, what is life without 
Gina s love? With what rapture she seems to he listening 
to the eharming sallies of that mind, M'hieh is so boyish and 
must, to a woman, seem without a counter])nrt in the 
world !'* 


An atrocious thought gripped the Conte like a sudden 
cramp. Shall I slab him here, before her face, and then 
kill nivself?" 

Me look a turn through tl>e room, his legs bnrelv sup¬ 
porting him, hut his hand convulsively gripping the hilt 
of his dagger. Neither of the others paid any attention to 
wliat he might he doing. He announced that he was going 
to give on order to his .servant; they did not oven hear him; 
the Duehessa was laughing tenderly at something Fahrizio 
had just .said to her. The Conte went up to a lamp in the 
outer room, and looked to see whether the point of his dag¬ 
ger was well sharpened. "One must behave graciously, and 
with perfect manners to this young man," he said to him¬ 
self ns he returned to the other room and went up to them. 

He became quite mad: it seemed to him that, as they 
leaned their heads together, they were kissing each other, 
there, before his eyes. "That is impossible in my pres¬ 
ence,” he told himself; ”my wits have gone astray. I must 
calm myself; if I behave rudely, the Duehessa is quite 
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capable, simply out of injured vanity, of foUoM’inp him to 
Bclgirate; and there, or on the way tliore, n chance word 
raav be spoken which will give a name to %vhat they now 
feel* for one another; and after that, in a moment, all the 
consequences. 

“Solitude will render that word decisive, and besicles, 
once the Duchessa has left iny side, what is to become of 
me? And if, after overcoming endless diffieulties on the 
Prince's part, I go and shew my old and anxious face at 
Bclgirate, what part shall I play before these people both 
mad with happiness? 

“Here even what else am I tlinn the trrzo iucomodo?" 
(That beautiful Italian language* is simply made for love: 
Terzo inemuodo, a third person wht‘n two are coinjiany.) 
What misery for a man of spirit to feel that he is playing 
that exccrahle part, and not to be able to muster the 
strength to get up and leave the room! 

The Conte was on the point of breaking out, or at least 
of lK*traving his anguish by the discomposure of his fea¬ 
tures. When in one of his circuits of the room he found 
iiirnself near the door, he took his flight, calling out, in a 
genial, intimate tone: “Oood-byc, you two!— One must 
avoid bloodshed/' he said to himself. 

The day following this horrible evening, after a night 
spent half in compiling a detailed .sum of Fabri^io's advan¬ 
tages, half in the frightful transports of the most cruel 
jealousy, it occurred to the Conte that he might send for 
a young servant of his own; this man was keeping com¬ 
pany with a girl named Ccccliina, one of the Duchessa's 
personal maids, and her favourite. As good luck would 
have it, this voung man was very sober in his habits, indeed 
miserly, and was anxious to And a place as porter in one 
of the public institutions of Parma. The Conte ordered 
the man to fetch Cecchina. his mistress, instantly. The 
man obeyed, and an hour later the Conte appeared suddenly 
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III tiu- room wluTC tin- girl wns waiting; with luT lover. The 
Conte frightened them both by the amount of <jold that he 
pave them, tlien be ad<lressed these few words to the trem- 
blinp Ceechin.i, lookinp her straipht in the faee: 

'Ts the Duehessa in love with Monsipnore?” 

"No. .said the pirl. gainiiip eournpe to speak after a 
moineiifs silence. . . . "No. not tfcl. but ho often kisses 
the Sipnora s hands. lauphinp. it is true, but with real 


Thi.s evidence was completid by a humlred answers to 
ns many furious questions from the Conte; his uneasv pas¬ 
sion matle tlie poor couple earn in full measure the iiiotiev 
thnt he had flunp them: he ended by believinp what thev 
tol<l liini, and was less unhappy. “If the Duehessa ever 
has tile sliphtest .suspicion of what we have been .savinp," 
he told Ceeehiiia, "I shall .send your lover to spend twenty 
years in the fortress, and when you see him apain his hair 
will be quite white.” 

Some days elapsed, diirinp which Fabrizlo in turn lost all 
his paiety. 


'T assure you,” he said to the Duehessa, “that Conte 
Mosca feels an antij)nthj’ for me.” 

"So much the worse for IIi.s Excellency,” she replied 
with a trace of temj>er. 

This wn.s by no means the true cau.se of the uneasine.ss 
which had made Eabrizio’.s gaiety vanish. "The position 
in which chance has placed me is not tenable,” he told 
himself. ‘T am quite sure that she will never say anything, 
she would be as much horrified by a too .significant word os 
by an Incestuou.s act. But if, one evening, after a rash and 
foolish day, she should come to examine her con.sciencc, if 
she belicvc.s that I may hove guessed the feeling that she 
.se<-ms to have formed for me, what part should I then play 
in her cyes.> Nothing more nor less than the casto 
Giuseppe!" (An Italian expression alluding to the ridicu- 
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lous p;irt ])layod by Joseph with the wife of th<* eunuch 
Potiphur.) 

‘*Shc)ul«J I ffivc lu r to understand by n fine burst of con- 

fid<nee that I am not capable of serious affection? 1 have 

not the necessarv strength of mind to announe«' such a fact 

so that it shall not be ns like as two pens to a gross iiiijn r- 

tinenee. 'rhe sole resource left to me is a great passion left 

bcliind at Naples; in that case. I should return tluTC for 

twenty-four hours: such a course is wise, but is it ri^allv 
• • 

worth the trouble? There remains a minor affair with some 
one of humble rank at Parma, whieli might annoy her; 
but anything is preferable to the appalling position of a man 
who will Jiot see the truth. 'Phis eourse may, it is tru<\ 
prejudice iny future; I shouhl have, hy the exercise of pru¬ 
dence an<] the purchase of <liseretton, to iniiiiniise the 
danger." Wliat was so cruel an element among all these 
thoughts was that really Fabrizio loved the Duchessii far 
above anyone else in the world. "I must he very clumsy," 
he told himself angrily, "to have such misgivings as to my 
ability to persuade her of what i.s so glaringly true!" 
Lacking the skill to extricate Jiimsolf from this position, he 
grew sombre ami sad. "WImt M'ould become of me, CJreat 
God, if I quarrelled with the one person in the world for 
whom I feel a passionate attachment ?" From another 
point of view, Fabrizio could not bring himself to spoil so 
delicious a happiness by an indiscreet word. His position 
abounded so in charm! The intimate friendship of so 
beautiful and attractive a woman was so pleasant! Und<T 
the most commonplace relations of life, her protection gave 
him so agreeable a position at this court, the great intrigues 
of which, thanks to her who explained tlu*m to him, were 
as amusing as a play! "I3ut at any moment I may be 
aM'akened by a thunderbolt," lie said to himself. "These 
gay, these tender evenings, j>a.sscd almost in privacy with 
so thrilling a woman, if they lead to something better, she 
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will expect to find in me a lover; she will call on me for 
frenzied raptures, for acts of folly, and I shall never 
have anything more to offer her than friendship, of the 
warmest kind, hut without love; nature has not endowed 
me with that sort of sublime folly. What reproaches 
have I not had to bear on that account! I can still hear 

the Duehessa d’A-.speaking, and I used to laugh at the 

Duehessa! .She will think that I am wanting in love for 
her, whereas it is love that is wanting in roe; never will 
.she make herself understand me. Often after some story 
about the court, tohl by her with that grace, that abandon¬ 
ment which she alone in the world possesses, and which is 
a nccc-ssary part of my education besides, I kiss her hand 
and sometimes her cheek. What is to happen if that hand 
presses mine in a certain fashion^” 

Fabrizio put in an appearance every day in the most 
respcclahle and least amusing drawing-rooms in Parma. 
(lUided by the able advice of the Duehessa, he paid a saga¬ 
cious court to the two Princes, father and son, to the 
Princess Clara-Paolina and Monsignorc the Archbishop. 
He met with successes, but these did not in the least console 
him for his mortal fear of falling out with the Duehessa. 
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S O, lf.ss than a niuntli afti*r liis arrival at court. 
Fabri/.io had tasted all the sorrows of a courtier, and 
t))c intimate fricndslnp which constituted the Inippi- 
ness of his life was poisoned. One cveniiiij, tcirnicnted hy 
these tlioughts, he left lliat drawinir-rooin of the Dueliessa 
in \vhicli he had too much of the air of a reijjniiifj lover; 
wanclcrinfT ot ran<lom throu^rh the town, he eaine opposite 
the theatre, in wliieh he .saw lights; lie went in. It was a 
gratuitous imprudenee in a man of his cloth and one that 
he had indeed vowed that he would avoid in Ioanna, whic'li. 
after all, is only a .small town of forty thousand inhabitants. 
It is true that after the fir.st few days he had got rid of 
hi.s otfieini costume; in the cvcniTigs, when he was not going 
into the very highest society, he used simply to dress in 
black like a layman in mourning. 

At the theatre lie took a box on the third tier, so as iiot 
to be noticed; the play wa.s Goldoni's La Locanderia, He 
examined the architecture of the building, scarcely did )m* 
turn his eyes to the stage. But the crowded audience kept 
bursting into laughter at every moment; Fahrizio gave a 
glance at the young actress who was playing the part of (he 
landlady, and found her amusing, lie looked at her more 
closely; .she seemed to him cpiite attractive, and, above all, 
perfectly natural; she was a .simple-minded young girl who 
was the first to laugh at the witty lines Goldoni had put 
into her mouth, lines which she appeared to be quite sur¬ 
prised to be uttering. He asked what her name was, and 
was told: ^^Marietta Valserra.'* 
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All !'* lir ' she Iias t.ikt ii iny n.inu*; that is odd.” 

In spiti* of his iTit^nitions lu: did not leave tlir the«*)trr luUil 
the end of the pieec. The followinjr evening he returned ; 
thrt e days latt r he kne>v Marietta \*al.serra*s address. 

On the eveninirof tin* day on whicli, with a certain amount 
of troiihh*. he had j)rooured this address* he noticed that the 
(‘onto wa.s looking at him in the most friencUv wav. The 
j)c)nr j<ali>us Iovct, who )m<i all thf trouhlc in the world in 
kiM'pinjf witliin tlie hounds of )irudence. had set spies on tlu- 
youn^ man's trnek. and tliis theatrieal cseapaile pleased 
him. I low are we to depiet the Conte’s joy wlu-n, on the 
day followini{ that on whieli he had mannjf»-d to hrintj 
himself to look amiealily at I'ahrizio, he learned that the 
latter, in the partial dispiise. it must he admitted, of a lonir 
blue froek-coal, had eliiiihed to tlie wretched apartment 
uhieli Marietta Valserra occupied on the fourth floor of an 
old house hehind the theatre? Mis joy was douhled when 
lie heard that I'ahrizio had j>resented himself under a false 
name, and had had the honour to arouse the jealousy of a 
.senpejfrace named Ctiletti, who in town played Third 
Servant, ami in the villaffcs danced on the tight rope. This 
nolilc lover of Marietta cursed Fahrizio most volubly and 
ex})re.ssed a desire to kill him. 

Opera companies are formed hy an imprrjsario who en¬ 
gage's in different places the artist.s whom he can aff«»rd 
to pay or has foeind unemployed, and the eomi>nny eolleeted 
at random remains together for one season or two at most. 
It l.s not so with comedy companies; while passing from 
town to town and changing their address every two or three 
months, tln-y nevertheless form a family of which all the 
members love or loathe one another. There "hre in these 
< ompnnie.s united couples whom the beaux of the towns in 
which the actors appear find it somclimes c.xccedingly diffi¬ 
cult to sunder. This is precisely what happened to our 
hero. Little Marietta liked him well enough, but was hor- 
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rihly nfrakJ of (Jilfttk wJio chimed to bo Iut solo lortJ 
and master and kept a close watch over lier. Ho protested 
everywhere that he would kill the .Voii.t/Vyaoro, for lie had 
followed I'abrizio, aiul had .su<*coeded in <liseoveriiiij liis 
name. This Gilctti was quite the ujjliest creature imaj^in- 
ahle and the least fitted to bo a lover: tall nut of all prti- 
portion, lie was horribly thin, strongly |)itt<*d by smallpox, 
and inclined to scpiint. In addition, beint; endowed with 
all tlie ^aees of his profession, he was continually coining 
into the winps where his fcllow-aetors were assembled, 
turning cartwheels on his feet an<l hands or praetisinij some 
otluT pretty tri(*k. lie triuinplu'd in those parts in which 
the aetor has to appear with his face whitened >vith Hour 
and to Jfive or receive a ('oiintless number of blows with a 
cudpcl. This worthy rival of I'ahrizio <lrew a iiionthlv 
.salary of 32 francs, ami thought himself extremely well off. 

Conte Mosca felt himself drawn up from the pitc of tin* 
tomb when his watchers f;avc him the full authoritv for all 
these details. His kindly nature r<*appeari d; hr .seemeil 
more ^ay and belter company than ever in the OiK'liessa’s 
drawin}{-ro<im, and took pood earr to say nothing to her of 
the little adventure whieli bad restored him to life. He oven 
took steps to ensure that .she should be informed of every- 
tliinjf that oceurred with the ffreatest possible delay. Finally 
he had the eourajje to listen to the voice of reason, whicIi 
liad been cryinp to him in vain for the last tnonth that, 
whenever a lover's lustre hepins to fade, it is tiine for that 
lover to travel. 

Urjrenl business summoned him to llolojrnn, and twice a 
day cabinet iucssenp:ers hroujrht him not so much the official 
papers of his departments as the latest news of the love 
affairs of little Marietta, the ra/^e of the terrible Giletti 
and the enterprises of Fabrizio. 

One of the Conte'.s af^ent.s asked several times for 
Arli*cchino fauiasma e pa.f<icrja, one of Giletti's triumphs 
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(ho rmcrjrrs from the pie At the moment when his rival 
Tlriffhelln is sticking the knife into it, and gives him a 
drubbing); this was an excuse for making him earn 100 
francs. Ciilelti, who was riddled with di bts. took care not 
to speak of this windfall, but became astonishing in Ins 
arriigaiH-e. 

l abrizios whim changed to a wounded pride (at liis age, 
his anxieties had already reduced him to the state of having 
whims!). N'anity le<l him to the theatre; the little girl neted 
in the nii*st sprightly fashion anil amu.sed him; on leaving 
the tlu atre, he was in love for an liour. The Conte returned 


to I’arma on receiving the news that I-'ahrizio was in real 
danger; Ciilelti, who had served ns a trooper in that fine 


regiment the Dragorii Nnpoleonc, spoke seriously of killing 
liiin, and was making arrangements for a suhseqvieiit flight 
to Romagna. If the render is very young, he will be .scan¬ 
dalised by our admiration for this fine mark of virtiie. It 


was, however, no .slight net of heroism on the part of Conte 
Mosea, his return from Holognn; for, after all, frequeiitlv 
in the morning he presented a worn appearance, and 
habrizio was nlwny.s so fresh, so serene! \Vlio would ever 
linve dreamed of reproaching him with the death of 


I'nhrizio, occurring in his nhsenee and from .so stupid a 
enu.se? Ilut his was one of those rare s})irits which make 
an everlasting remorse out of a generous action which they 
might have done and did not do; hesidos, he could not hear 


the thouglit of seeing the nuchessa look sad, and by any 
fault of his. 


He found her, on his arrival, taciturn and gloomy. This 
is what had occurred: the little lady’s maid, Cecchina, 
loriiunted hy remorse and estimating the importance of 
her crime by the immensity of the sum that she liad re¬ 
ceived for eoiiimitling it, had fallen ill. One evening the 
Ouehessa, who was devoted to her, went up to her room. 
The girl could not hold out against this mark of kindness: 
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she ilissolved in tears, was for handing over to her mistress 
«ill til at slic .still possessed of the money she liad received* 
and Hnally had the courafje to confess to her the questions 
asked by the Conte and her own r<‘plies to them. The 
Duelicssa ran to the lamp wliich she Mew out, then sai<l 
to little Ccochina that she forfjav<* lur* hut on condition 
tliat she never uttere<l a word about this strange episode to 
anyone in the world, “'riie poor Conte/* she add('d in a 
earele.ss tone, “is afraid of being laughtd at; all men are 
like that." 

The Duchessa hastene<l downstairs to her own a|)art“ 
menls. No sooner had she shut the door of her bedroom 
than she hur.st into t(‘ars; there .seemefi to her soinething 
horrible in tbe idta of her making love to Kabrizio whom 
she luui seen brought into tbe Horl<l; and yet what else 
could her behaviour imply? 

Tliis bad been the primary cause of the black mt laiuOioly 
in which the Conte found her plunged; on his arrival she 
suffered tits of impatience with him, and almost with 
Fahrizio; she would have liked never to set eyes on cither 
of them again; she was contemptuous of the part, ridiculous 
in her eyes, which Fahrizio was playing with the little 
Marietta; for the ('onto bad told her everything, like a true 
lover, incapable of keeping a secret. She could not grow 
used to tbi.s disaster; her Ulo] ha<i a fault; finally, in a 
moment of frank friendship, she asked the Conte'.s advice; 
this was for him a delicious instant, and a line reward for 
the honourable impulse which bad made him return tr 
I'anua. 

“What could be more simple?" said the Conte, smiling. 
“Young men want to have every woman they see, and next 
dav they do not give her a thought. Ought be not to be 
going to Bolgirate, to see tbe Marebesa del Dongo? Very 
well, let Iiim go. During bis ab.sence, I shall request the 
companv of comedians to take their talents elsewhere, I 
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•sliall p.Tv travelling expenses; hut presently we shall 

s«-e him in love with the first pretty woman that may 
happen to come his way: it is in the nature of thinjis, aii<l 
I shmihl not eare to .see him net otherwi.se. ... If neces¬ 
sary, jict the .Marehesn to write to him.” 


This -sujip-stion. offt-red with the nir of a complete in- 
(liiTercm-e. eame ns n ray of li^lit to the Duehessa; she 
Mas fri{rhl<ned of (iilctti. That eveninj;. the Conte an- 
noiineeil. ns though hy chnnee. that one of his couriers, 
on his M-ny ti) \ iennn. Mould he passing through Milan; 
three d.ays Inter Fnhrizio received a letter from his mother. 
He seenu'd grtntly nnnoyed at not having yet been able, 
thanks to Giletti’s jealousy, to profit by the excellent in¬ 
tentions, assurance of M-hich little Marietta had conveyed 
to him through a mamniaccia, an old woiiian who acted as 
her mother. 


habrizif) found his inotljcr and one of his .si.slcrs at 
nelgirnte. a large village in Piedmont, on the right shore 
of Lake Mnggiore; the left .shore belongs to the Milanese, 
anti consetjucntly to Austria. This lake, parallel to the 
Lake of Como, and also running from north to south, is 
situated some ten leagues farther to the west. The moun¬ 
tain nir. the majestic and tranquil aspect of this superb 
lake M-hieh recalled to him that other on the shores of 
Mhich he had spent his childhood, all helped to transform 
Into a tender inelnneholy Fabrixio’s grief, which was akin 
to anger. It was with an infinite tcnderne.ss that the mem¬ 
ory of the Duche.ssn now pre.scnted itself to him; he felt 
that in sejmration he M*as acquiring for her that love wliieh 
he had never felt for any Momnn; nothing Mould have 
heen more painful to him than to he separated from her 
for ever, and, ho iM-ing in this frame of mind, if the 
Huehessa had deigned to have rccour.se to the slightc.st 
coquetry, she could have conquered this heart by—for in- 
.stance—presenting it with a rival. But, far from taking 
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any so decisive a step, it was not without the keenest 
self-reproach tliat she found her thoughts constantly fol¬ 
lowing in the young traveller’s footsteps. She reproached 
herself f«)r what she still calh-d a fancy, as though it liacl 
been something horrible; she redoubled her forethought 
for and attention to the Conte, who, captivated bv suelt 
a display of charm, paid no heed to the sane voice of 
reason wliich was prescribing n second visit to llologna. 

The Marchesa del Dongo, busy with pr<pjirations for 
the wedding of her elder daughter, whom she was marrying 
to a Milanese Duca. could give oidy three days to In-r 
beloved son; never had she found in him so teinhr an 
affection. Through the cloud of melancholy that was 
more and more closely enwrapping Fahrizio’.s heart, an <Kld 
and indeed ridiculous idea had presented itself, and he had 
suddenly decided to adopt it. Dare we say that he wislied 
to consult Priore Blancs.^ That excellent old man was 
totally incapable of understanding the sorrows of a lieart 
torn asunder by l)oyish passions more or le.ss e(pud in 
strength; besides, it would ha%'e taken a week to iiiakt* 
him gather even a faint impression of all the eonflictirig 
interests that Fahrizio had to consider at Parma; hut in 
the thought of consulting him Fabrizio recaptured the 
fre.shnesK of his sensations at the age of sixteen. Will it 
be believed? It wa.s not -siinj)Iy as to a man full of wis 
dutn, to an old and devoted friend, that F'ahrizio wishe<l 
to speak to him; the object of this expedition, and the 
f«;elings that agitated our hero during tlic fifty hours that 
it la.sted are so absurd that douhtlc.ss, in the interests of our 
narrative, it Mould have been better to suppress tlicm. 

I am afraid that I'abrizio's credulity may make him for- 
feit the sympathy of the reader; but after all thus it was; 
M'iiy flatter him more than another? I have not flattered 
Conte iMosea, nor the Prince. 

Fahrizio, then, since the vvhole truth must be told, F'u- 
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I'rizio escorted liis inotlu-r as far as the j>ort of I.aveno, 
on tlic left -shore of I.ake Mapeiore. the Austrian sliure. 
where she landed about eipht o’eloek in the eveninp. (The 
lake is reparded as neutral territory, and no passport is 
requireil of those who do not set foot on shore.) Ihit 
seareely had nipht fallen when lie had himself ferried to 
this saine Austrian shore, and landed in a little wood 
whieh juts out into the water. He had hired a n.-diola, 
a sort of nistie anel fasl-inovinp tilbiiry, by means of whieh 
In- was able, at a distanee of five hundred vnrd.s, to keep 
up with his motiur’s earrinpe; he was di.spuised as a 
sc-r\anl «>f the easa <lel Donpo, and none of the many 
pnliee or customs ofheials ever thouplit of askinp him for 
his passport. A quarter of a leapue before Como, wln-re 
the Mare-hesa and her dauphter were to stop for the nipht. 
In* took a path to tin* left whieh, inakinp a circuit of the 
villape of Vico, afterwards joined a little road recently 
ma<le alonp the extreme cdpi* of the lake. It was inid- 
nipht, and I'abrizio (^uld count upon not niectinp any 
of the police, rile trees of the variou.s thickets into whieh 
the little road kept eontiminlly divinp traced the black 
outline of their foliape apainst a sky bripht with stars but 
veiled by a .slipht mist. Water and .sky were of a )>rofound 
tranquillity. Fabrizio’.s .soul could not resist this sublime 
beauty, he stopped, then sat down on a rock which ran 
out into the lake, forminp almost a little promontory. The 
universal silence was disturbed only, at rcpular intervals, 
by the faint ripple of the lake as it lapped on the shore. 
I'abrizio had an Italian heart; I crave the reader's pardon 
for him: this defect, which will render him less attractive, 
consisted mainly in this: he had no vanity, save by fits and 
.starts, and the mere sight of sublime beauty melted him 
to a tender mood and took from his sorrows their hard 
and bitter edge. Seated on his isolated rock, having no 
longer any need to be on his guard against the police. 
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protpoted bv tbe profound nij?ht and the vast silence, jjentlc 
tears moistened his eyes, and he found there, witli little 
or no effort, the happiest moments that he had tasted for 
inanr a dav. 

He resolved never to tell the Duehessa any falsehood, 
and it was because he loved her to adoration at that moment 
that he vowed to himself never to say to her that he loved 
her; never would he utter In her hearinp: the word love, 
since the passion which bears that name was a stranger 
to hi.s heart. In the enthusiasm of generosity and virtue 
which formed his happiness at that moment, he made the 
resolution to tell her, at the first opportunity, everything: 
his heart had never known love. Once this courageous 
plan had been definitely adopted, he felt himself delivered 
of an enormous burden. "She will perhaps have something 
to say to me about Marietta; very well, I shall never see 

my little Marietta again,” he assured himself blithely. 

_ # 

The overpowering heat which had prevailed throughout 
the day was beginning to be tempered by the morning 
breeze. Already dawn wa.s outlining in a faint white 
glimmer the Alpine peaks that rise to the north and east 
of Lake Como. Their massive shapes, bleached by their 
covering of snow, even in the month of June, stand out 
against the pellucid azure of a sky which at those im¬ 
mense altitudes is always pure. A spur of the Alps stretch¬ 
ing southwards into smiling Italy separates the sloping 
.shores of Lake Como from those of the Lake of Garda. 
Fabrizio followed with his eye all the branches of these 
sublime mountains, the dawn ns it grew brighter came 
to mark the volleys that divide them, gilding the faint 
mist which rose from the gorges beneath. 

Some minutes since Fabrizio had taken the road again; 
he passed the hill that forms the peninsula of Durini, and 
at length there met his gaze that campanile of the village 
of Grianta in which he had so often made observations 
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of the stars willi I’rion- Blancs. “What bouiuls were there 
to my jjrnorancc in those days.* I could not understand.” 
he reminded himself, “even the ridieulous Latin of those 
treatises on astrolocry which iny master used to pore over, 
ami 1 think I respected them chiefly because, undcrsland- 
inj: only a few words here and there, my imajfination 
stepp<-d in t«) pivv them a meaninfr. and the most romantic 
scns<- ima^iinablc.” 

(Iradually his thoughts entered another channel. “Mav 
not there be something genuine in this science? Why 
should it be «litTercnt from the rest? A certain nundier of 
imbeciles and <piiek-%vitled persons agree among them,selve.s 
that they know (shall we say) Mrj:icau; they impose them¬ 
selves with thi.s r|unliflention upon socictv which respects 
them and governments which pay them. Favours are .show¬ 
ered upon them precisely because they have no real in¬ 
telligence, and authority need not fear their raising the 
populace and creating an atmosphere of rant by the aid 
of ginerous sentiments! For instance. Father Bari, to 
wliom F.rnesto IV has just awarded a pension of 4,000 
francs and the Cross of his Order for having restored 
nineti-en lines of a Greek dithvrnmb! 

"But, Great God. have I indeed the right to find such 
things ridiculous? Is it for me to complain.” he asked 
him.sclf, suddenly, stopping short in the road, ”ha.s not 
that same Cross just been given to my governor at Naples?” 
Fabrizio was conscious of a feeling of intense disgust; 
the fine entliusiasm for virtijc which hod just been making 
his heart beat high changed into the vile pleasure of 
having a good share in the spoils of a robbery. “After 
all,” he said to himself at length, Avith the lustreless eyes 
of a man who is dissatisfied with himself, “since inv birth 
gives me the right to profit by tlic.se abusc.s, it would be a 
signal piece of folly on my part not to take my share, but 
I must never let myself denounce them in public.” This 
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r<a^oning was by no means uiiNOiind; but Fahrizio }i.i<I 
fallen a lonp way from that elevation of sublime haj)|>iness 
to wliieli lie bad found liimself transported an hour earlier. 
The thought of privilege had withered that plant, always 
.so delicate, which we name happiness. 

• ‘ If we are not to Mieve in astrology, " he went on. 
-seeking to calm himself; “if thi.s .science is, like tliree 
quarters of the scienecs that are not mathematical, a collec¬ 
tion of enthusiastic simiiletons and ailroit hypocrites paid 
by the masters they serve, how does it come about that 
I think so often and with emotion of this fatal cireum- 
stanee: I did make my escape from the jirison at H - 
but in the uniform and with the marching order.s of a 
soldier who ha<l been flung into prison with good cause.'" 

Fabrizio’.s reasoning could nevi-r succ<cd in penetrating 
farther; he went a hundred ways round the difliculty with¬ 
out managing to surmount it. He was too young still; 
in liis moments of leisure, his mind devoted itself with 
rapture to enjoying the sensations produced by the ro¬ 
mantic eircuinstanees with which his imagination was al- 
way.s ready to .supply him. He was far from emploviiig 
his time in studying with patience the actual details of 
things in order to di.sruver their causes. Uealitv .still 
seemed to him flat and muddy; I can understand a person's 
not caring to look at it, but then he ought not to argue 
about it. Above all. he ought not to fashion objections 
out of the scattered fragments of his ignorance. 

Thus it was that, though not lacking in hrain.s, Fahrizio 
could not manage to see that his half-belief in omens 
was for him a religion, a profound impression received 
at his entering upon life. To think of this belief was to 
feel, it was a happiness. And he set hiinself re.solutclv 
to discover how this could be a proved, a real science, 
in the same category as geometry, for example. He searched 
his memory strenuously for all the instances in which 
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onu ns nhst rvccl bv bini not been followed hv tlic 

* • 

auspicious or inauspicious events wliich tbev seemed to 
licrald. But all this time, while he believed himself to be 
following a line of reasoning and inarching towards the 
truth, his attention kept coming joyfully to rest on the 
mcniory of the o<'casions on whicit the foreboding had 
been amply followed by the happy or unhappy accident 
which it had seemed to him to prediet, and bis heart was 
filled with respect and melted; and he >vould have felt an 
invincible repugnance for the person \vlio ilenied the value 
of omens, especially if in doing so he bad liad recourse to 
irony. 

I'nlirizin wnikrd on without noticinp the jlistnnco he was 
rovering, and liad reaclird this point in his vain reasonings 
wlirn, raising his head, he saw the wall of Ids father’s 
garden. This wall, which supported a fine terrace, rose 
to a height of more than forty feet above the road, on 
its right. A corniec of wrought .stone along the highest 
part, next to the balustrade, gave it a monumental air. 
"It is not bad," Fnbrizio said to himself dispassionately, 
"it is good nrehitcelurc. a little in the Roman style"; he 
applied to it Ids reeently acquired knowleilge of antiquities. 
'I’hen he turned Ids l»end away in disgust; Ids father’s 
severities, and csj»ecinlly the denunciation of himself by 
Ids brother Aseanio on his return from his wanderings in 
France, came back to his mind. 

"That unnatural denunciation was the origin of mv 
present existence: I may detest, I may despise it; when 
nil is said and done, it has altered mv destiny. What 
would have become of me once I had been parked off to 
Novara, and my presence barely tolerated in the house of 
my father’s agent, if my aunt bad not made love to a 
powerful Minister? If the said aunt had lmp{>encd to 
possess merely a dry, conventional heart instead of that 
tender and passionate heart winch loves me with a sort 
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of cnthusiasro that astoni^lle^^ me? Where sliould I be now 
if the Duchessa had iiad the heart of l)er brother the 
Marchese del Doniio?'' 

Oppressed by these cruel memories, Fahrizio befjan now 
to walk with an uncertain step; he came to tlie edf^? of the 
moat immediately opposite the magnificent facade of tln^ 
castle. Scarcely did he cast a glance at that great build¬ 
ing, blackened by time. The noble language of architecture* 
left him unmoved, the memory of his brother and father 
stopped his heart to every sensation of beauty, he was 
attentive only to the necessity of keeping on his guard in 
the presence of hypocritical and dangerous enemies. He 
looked for an instant, but with a niark(*d disgust, at the 
little window of the bedroom which he had occupied until 
181.5 on the third storey. His father's character Imcl 
rubbed of all cliarin the memory of his earlv childhood. 
“1 liave not set foot in it,” he tliouglit, “since the 7tlj of 
Marclj, at eight o’clock in the evening. I left it to go 
and get the 2 )assport from Vasi, aiul next morning my fear 
of .s}>ie.s made me hasten iny departure. When 1 passed 
through again after tny visit to France, I had not time to 
go upstairs, even to look at my prints again, and that 
thanks to iny hrother’.s denouncing me.’’ 

Fahrizio turned away his head in horror. “Priorc Blanks 
is eighty-three at the very least,” he said sorrowfully to 
himself; “he hardly ever comes to the castle now, from 
what my sister tells me; the infirmities of old age have 
had their effeet on him. That heart, once so .strong and 
noble, is frozen by age. Heaven knows how long it is 
since he last w'cnt up to his campanilr! I shall hide myself 
in the cellar, under the vats or under the wine-press, until 
he is awake; I shall not go in and disturb the good old 
man in his sleep; probably he will have forgotten my 
face, even; six years mean a great deal at his age! I shall 
find only the tomb of a friend! And it is really childish 
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of nu\ ' lio added, ‘‘to have conic here to provoke the dis- 
cost that the siiiUt of niy fatlicr's castle prives inc.*' 

I'ahrizio now came to the little piasza in front of the 
clnjr<*h; it was witli an astonishment bordering on delirium 
that he saw, on the second sta^e of the ancient campanile, 
the loiijf and narrow window lighted bv the little lantern 
of Priore Hlanes. Tlic Priore was in the habit of leavinp 
it there, when he climbed to the cape of planks which 
formed his observatory, so that the light should not prevent 
him from reading the face of his planisphere. This chart 
of tin' heavens was stretched over a great jar of term-cotta 
Nvlih'h had originally belonged to one of the orangi'-trccs 
nt tlie castle. In the opening, at the bottom of the jar, 
burned the tiniest of lamps, the smoke of Mdiieh M*as carried 
aM'ay from the jar through a little tin pipe, and the 
shadow of the pipe indicated the north on the eliarl. 
All these ineinorics of things so simple in themselves 
deluged I'abrizio's heart >ritli emotions and filled him 
with Imppiness, 

Almost without thinking, he put his hands to his lips 
and gave the little, short, low whistle which had formerly 
l)e<rn the slpnnl for his ndmission. At once he henrd sev¬ 
eral tups given to the cord which, from the ohsorvntorv 

• 

above, openi-d the latch of the campaniU door. He dashed 
headlong up the staircase, moved to a transport of cx- 
citement; he found the Priore in his M’oodrn arinehair in 
his accustomed place; his eye was fixed on the little glass 
of a mural quadrant. With his left hand the Priore made 
a sign to Fabrizio not to interrupt him in hi.s observation; 
a moment later, be wrote down a figure upon a playing 
card, then, turning round in his chair, opened his arms 
to our hero who flung himself into them, dissolved in tears. 
Priore Blanks was his true father. 

■‘I expected you,” said Blanks, after the first warm words 
of affection. Was the Priore speaking in bis character as 
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a diviner, or, indeed, as lit often thouglit of Fahrizto, )iad 
some astrological sign, by pure chance, announced to him 
the young man's return? 

"This means timt iny deatli is at hand/* said Priore 
Blanes. 

"What!" cried Fabrizio, quite overcome, 

"Ye.s," the Priore went on in a serious hut by no means 
sad tone: "five months and a lialf, or six months and a 
luilf after I have seen you again* my life having found its 
full eoiiipleiiieiit of liapj)iness will he extinguished 

Come face ul uiancar driraliinento’* 

(as the little lamp is when its oil runs dry). "Before 
the supreme moment, 1 shall probably pass a month or two 
without s)ieakiiig* after >vhich I shall l>e received into 
Our Father's Bosom; providisl always that Mo finds tliut 
1 have performed my duty in tlic post in which He has 
placed me as a sentinel. 

"But you, you arc worn out with exhaustion, your emo¬ 
tion makes you ready for .sleiq>. Since I began to expert 

vou* 1 have hidden a loaf of bread and a Inittlo of brandv 
• • 

for you in the great chest which holds my instruments. 
Give yourself that sustenance, and try to collect enough 
.str<*ngtli to listen to roc for a few moments longer. It lies 
in my power to tell you a number of things before night 
shall have given place altogether to day; at present 1 
see them a great deal more distinctly tiian perhaps I 
shall see them to-morrow. For, my child, mc are at all 
times frail vessels, and we must always take that frailty 
into account. To-iuorrow, it may be, the old man, tlic 
earthly man in me will be occupied with preparations for 
my death, and to-morrow evening at nine o'clock, you 
will have to leave me." 

Fabrizio having obeyed httn in silence, as was his custom: 
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"Then, it is true,” the old man went on. "that when 
yon tried to see Waterloo you found nothinfj at first but a 
prison ?” 


“Yes. Father.” replied F'abrizio in amazement. 


“Well, that was a rare piece of jfood fortune, for, warned 
by my voice, your soul can prepare itself for another 
prison, far different in its austerity, far more terrible! 


Probably you will escape from it only by a crime; but, 
tluinks be to heaven, that crime will not have been com¬ 


mitted by you. Never fall into eriine, however violently 
you may be tempted; I seem to see that it will be a question 
of killiiifj an innocent man, who, without knowing it. usurps 
your riglils; if you resist the violent temj>tation which 
will seem to be justified by the laws of honour, your life 
will be mo.st happy in the eyes of men . . . and reasonably 
ha)>py in the eyes of the sage," he added after a moment's 
reflexion; "you will die like me, my son, sitting upon a 
wooden .seat, far from all luxury and having seen the 
hollowness of luxury, and like me not having to reproach 
yourself with any grave sin. 


"And now, the diseiis.sion of vour future .state is at an 


end between us, I could add nothing of any importance. 
It is in vain that I have tried to sec how long this iin- 
prisoninent is to last; is it to be for six months, a year, 
ten year.s? I have been able to discover nothing; ap¬ 
parently I have made some error, and heaven has wished 


to punish me by the distress of this uncertainty. I have 
seen only that after your prison, but I do not know 
whether it i.s to be at the actual moment of your leaving 
it, there will be what I call a crime; but, fortunately, 
I believe I can be sure that it will not be committed bv 
you. If you are weak enough to involve yourself in this 
erlme, all the rest of my calculations becomes simply one 
long error. Then you will not die with peace in vour 
soul, on a wooden scat and clad in white." As he said 
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these words. Priore Blanes attempted to rise; it was then 
that Fahrizio noticed the ravages of time; it took liim 
nearly a minute to get upon his feet and to turn towards 
Fahrizio. Our hero allowed him to do this, standing mo¬ 
tionless and silent. The I'riore Hung himself into his arms 
again and again; he embraced him with extreme affection. 
After wlii<h he went on. with all the gaiety of the old 
days: "Try to make a j)lace for yourself among all inv 
instrumj-nts where you can sleep with some comfort; take 
my furs; you will Hml .several of great value which the 
Diichi'ssa Sanseverina .sent me four year.s ago. .She asked 
me for a forecast of your fate, which I took care not to give 
lier. while keeping her furs and her tine quadrant. Fvery 
announeernent of the future is a breach of the rule, and 
contains this danger, that it may alter the event, in which 
case the whole science falls to the ground. like a chihrs 
eard-eastic; and besides, there were things that it was 
hard to say to that Duchessa who is always so charming. 
But let me warn you, do not be .starthaj in your sleep 
by the bells, which will make a terrible din in your t-ar 
w lien the men come to ring for the seven o’clock mass; 
later on, in the stage In low. they will set the big campanotir 
going, which shakes all my instruments. To-day is the 
feast of .San Giovita. Martyr and .Soldier. A.s you know, 
the little village of Grianta has the same patron a.s the 
great city of Bre.scia, which, by the way. h-d to a most 
amusing mistake on the part of my illustrious master, 
Giacomo Marini of Ravenna. More than once he announc«-d 
to me that I sliould have quite a fine career in the church; 
he believed that I was to be the curate of the magnificent 
church of San Giovita, at Brescia; I have been the curate 
of a little village of seven hundred and fifty chimneys' 
Hut all has been for the best. I have seen, and not ten 
year.s ago, that if I bad been curate at Brescia, iny destiny 
would have been to be cast into prison on a hill in 
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j Mor.ivi*!. thr SpiolbiTp. To-morrow I slinll brinR you oil 

inaniH'r of dolicai'ii's pilfrrcd from tlic pToat dinner wliicli 

I am }?ivin^ to all tiu elerpy of the district who are coming 

to sing at inv high mass. I hhall leave them down below. 

but do not make any atti inpt to see ine\ do not come* down 

to lake possession of the g^iod tilings until you have heard 

me go out again. You must not see me again hif datflighl, 

and as the sun sets to-morrow at twenty-seven minutes 

past seven, I shall not come up to embrace you until about 

eight, and it is necessary that yon depart while the hours 

are still niiinbered bv nine, that is to sav before the clock 

• • 

has struck ten. Take care that you are not seen in the win- 
tlows of the campanile: the j)oliec have your description, 
and they are to some extent under the orders of your 
lirotlier, wlio is a famous tyrant. The Marchesc del Dongo 
is groM’ing feeble/’ added Blan^s with a sorrowful air, 
’*and if he were to sec you again, perhaps ho would let 
something pass to you, from hand to hand. But such bene- 
Hts, tainted with deceit, do not become a man like yourself, 
wlu>se strength will lie one day In his conscience. The 
Marchese abhors his son Ascanio, and it i.s on that son 
that the five or six millions that he possesses will devolve. 
That IS justice. You, at his death, will have a pension 
of i,000 francs, and fifty ells of black cloth for your 
servants' mourning." 
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F ABIIIZIO’S soul was t’xaltcd hy tlic old man's 
spft'cli, by Ills own kci*n attention to it. and by 
Ills extreme exhaustion. He h;ui ixrvni dilfieultv in 
pettiiifr to sle*<‘j). «ind his slumber was disturbed by ilrenins, 
presajfi.s perhaps of the future; in the inorninir, at ton 
ocloek, he was awakened hy the whole belfry’s he^itinin^ 
to shake; an alarming noise seenu^i tf> eoine from outsid<*. 
He rose in heu ilderrnent and at first imagined that the 
end of tlie world had eoinc; then he thought that he was in 
prison; it took him some time to reoopnise tin* sound <if tlu* 
hi/r hell, whieli forty peasants were .srtlinf^ in motion iti 
liononr of the jrreat San CJiovita; ti*n would have hc*en 


cnou;?h. 

l abri^io l<K>ked for a convenient place from wliioli to 
.see without beinff seen; he discovered that from this preat 
iieipht his paze swept the pardons^ and even the inn<*r 
courtyard of his fathor^s castle, He had forpotten this. 
The jdi‘a of that father arrivinp at the ultimate hourne of 
lif<* altcn^d nil his feelinps. He could even make out tlie 
sparrows that were hopptnp in search of crumbs upon the 
wide balcony of the dininp-room. "They are the descen¬ 
dants of the ones I used to tame lonp apo/' he said to Iniiv 
self. This balcony^ like every balcony in the mansion, 
was decorated with a larpc number of oranpe trees in 
earthenware tubs, of different sizr.s: this sipbt melted his 
heart; the view of that inner courtyard thus decorated, 
with its sharply defined shadows outlined by a radiant 
sun^ was truly majestic. 
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Tlic thought of Ills fnllicr's failing health came back 
to his mind. ■‘Hut it is really singular." be said to him¬ 
self. "my father is only thirty-five years older than I am; 
thirty-liv«- and twenty-three make only Hftv-eight!" Mis 
eyes, fixed on the windows of the bedroom of that stern 
man who had never loved him. filled with tears. Me .shiv¬ 
ered. an<l a sudden chill ran through his veins when he 
thought he saw his father crossing a terrace planted with 
orange trees which was on a level witli his roimi; hut it 
was only one of the servants. Close underneath tlie cam- 
paiiilr a number of girls dressed in M'hite and split iip 
into dilTerent hands %vere orcupied in traeing pattern.s 
with n-d. blue and yellow flowers on the pavement of the 
.stn-ets through whieh the procession was to pass. But 
there was a .spectacle whieh spoke with a more living 
\oiee to I-abrizios soul: from the campanile hi.s gaze shot 
down to the two hranehes of the lake, at a distance of 
several leagues, and this sublime view soon made him 
forgil all the otliers; it awakened in him the most lofty 
sentiments. All the memories of his childhood enme crowd¬ 
ing to besiege his mind; and this day which he .spent im¬ 
prisoned in a belfry was perhaps one of the happiest days 
of his life. 


Happiness carried him to an exaltation of mind quite 
foreign to his nature; he considered the incident.s of life, 
he, .still so young, n.s if already he had arrived at its 
farthest goal. "I must admit that, since I came to Parma,” 
he said to himself at length after several hours of delicious 
musings. "I have known no tranquil and perfect joy .such 
ns I used to find at Naples in galloping over the roads of 
Vomero or pacing the .shores of Miseno. All the compli¬ 
cated interests of that nasty little court have made me 
nasty also. ... I even believe that it would be a sorry 
happiness for me to humiliate my enemies if I had any; 
but I have no enemy. . . . Stop a moment!" he suddenh’ 
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interjected. I liavc pot an enemy. Giletti.\nd liere 

is a curious tliinp.” he said to himself, -the pleasure that 
I should feel in seeinff such an uply fellow po to all the 
devils ill hell has survive<l the very slipht fanev th.it I 
had for little Marietta. . . . She does not come within a 

mile of tile Duehessa d'A-. to whom I was ohlip.-d to 

make love at Naples, after I had told her that 1 was in 
love with her. Good God. how bored I have luen duritip 
the lonp assipnation.s which that fair Duehe.ss.i used to 
aeeord me; never anythinp like that in the tumbh-dosm 
Ixdrooin. servinp as a kitchen as well, in which little 
Marietta re<« ived me twice, and for two minutes on each 
occasion. 

"Oh, pood God, what on earth can those people have to 
eat? They make one pity them! ... I oupht to have 
settled on her and the mammaccia a pension of three 
heef.steaks, payable daily. . . . I.ittle Marietta.” li<> went 
on, ”u.s<-d to distraet me from the < vil Ihouphts which the 
proximity of that court put in iny mind. 

"I shouhl perhajis have done well to adopt the caffe 
life, as the Duche.ssa said; she seemed to incline in that 
direction, and she has far more intcilipence than I. Thanks 
to her penero-sity, or indeed merely with that pension ««f 
•t.OOO franc.s an<l that fund of 40,000 inve.sted at Lyons, 
which my mother intends for me, I should always have a 
horse and a few seiidi to spend on dippinp and colleetinp 
a cabinet. Since it appears that I am not to know tlic 
taste of love, there will always he those other interests 
to he my pr<-at sources of happiness; I should like, before 
I die, to po back to visit the battlefield of Waterloo and 
try to identify the meadow where I was so neatly lifted 
from my horse and left sitting on the ground. That ]>il- 
priinape accomplished, I should return constantly to this 
sublime lake; nothing else as beautiful is to be seen in the 
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uorld. for iny lic/irt at least. Why po so far afield in 
search of happinessIt is there, heneath my eyes! 

“Ah." said I'ahrizio to himself, “there is this objection: 
fin- police drive me away from the Lake of Como, hut I 
am younper than the p«'ople who are settinp those police 
on my track. Here." he added with a smile. “1 .should cer¬ 
tainly not rtnd a Duehes-sa d'A-. hut I should find one 

of those little piris tlown there who are strewinp flowers 
on the pavement, and. to tell the truth, I should care for 
her just as much, llypocrisy freezes me, «'ven in love, 
and our preal ladies aim at elVeets that are too suhlime. 
Napideon has piveii them new ideas as to conduct and 
<*nnstar!<'V. 


I lu’ (K'vil! In* siulilrtily cxclainuul. tlrawing Iniok his 
head from the window, as thouph he h.ad been afraid of 
lieinp ri i’opnised d«‘spite the ser«*en of the enormous wooden 
.shutter which protected the hells from min. “here comes 
a troop of police in full dress." And indeed, ten pnllec- 
mcn. of whom four were non-commissioned officers, had 
come into .sipht at tin- top of the village .street. The ser- 
jennt distrihuted them at intervals of n hundred yard.s 
along the course which the procession was to take. “Kvery- 
one knows me here; if they see me. I sliall make hut one 
hound from the shore.s of the I.nke of Como to the Spiel- 
herp, where they will fasten to cneh of mv legs a chain 
weighing a hundred ami ten pounds: and what a grief for 
the Duehe.ssa!" 

it took I’nhrizio two or three minutes to realise that, for 
one thing, he was .stationed at a height of more than eighty 
feet, that the place in which he .stood was comparatively 
dark, that the eyes of the people who might be looking 
up at him were blinded by a dazzling sun, In addition to 
which they were walking about, their eyes wide open, in 
.streets all the houses of which had just been whitewashed 
with lime, in honour of the fetia of San Glovitn. Despite 
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all thc^c v\vi\Y and obvious reasons, I'abrizio*s Italian nature 
won)<l not have been in a state, from tliat moment, to enjov 
any pleasure in tlie spectacle, bad be not intcri>ose(l be- 
twec'n himself and the policemen a strip of old cloth 
which he nailed to tin' frame of the window, piereinir a 
C'ouplc* of holes in it for his eyes. 

The bells bad been making the air throb for ten mirnites. 
the proc ession was eominp nut of tin' eburch, tb<‘ morfart^tti 
startcal to banj;. I'abri^^io turned his lu-.nd and reeoi^nised 
that little terrac'e, adorned with a parapet ar>d cm t*rlookinjx 
the lake, where so often, when he was a boy/ he had 
risked his life to u'atcli tl>e vtortarrtti f £0 off lu*tween his 
It'C-s. with tlie result that on the inornin<rs of publicr holidays 
his mother liked to see him by ln*r side. 

It should lie esplainc'd that the mortarvUi (or little 
mortars) are nothing else than frun-barrcd% whieh are sawn 
through so ns to leave them only four inches lon^r; that 
is why the peasants p-eedily eolleet all the* ;jun-barrcds 
whieh, sinc^e I7J)G, Knropc an policy has been sowintr broad¬ 
cast over the plains of I.ornbardy. Onc’c they have* becui 
rc'duc'cd to a len^rHi of four inelics, these little jrtms are 
loaded to the muzzle, they are planted in the {rround in a 
vertical position, and a train of powder is laid from one 
to llic next; they are drawn up in three line.s like a 
^ battalion, and to the number of two or three hun<Irc*d, in 
some suitable c'rnplaecincnt near the route alonp: wliicdi the 
procession is to pass. \\'hen the Blessed Saerament ap- 
proachc'.H, n match is put to the train of powder, and then 
bepns n runnin/? fire of sharp explosions, uttc*rly irregular 
and quite ridiculous; the women are wild with joy. Noth¬ 
in is so p[ay as the sound of these tnorlarrtii, heard at a 
distance on the lake, and softened by the roc'kin)^ of the 
water; this curious .sound, whieh had so often been the 
dcli^^ht of his boyhood, banished the somewhat too solcann 
thoughts by which our hero was beinp besieged; he went to 
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find thr Prioro s |iip nstronninirnl tclfscopo, nnd 
tin- inajority of tlif im-n nnd women wlio were following 
tlie |>roecssion. A nuniher of charininff little ffirls, wliom 
I'n)>ri/io find last seen nt the npc of eleven or twelve, 
were now superb women in the full flower of the most 
' i^orous youth; they mnde our hero's eournge revive, nnd 
to speak to them he would readily have braved the poliee. 

After the proeession had passed nnd liad re-entered 
the elmrelj by a side door whieh wns out of Fnhrizio's sight, 
the heat soon heeame intense even up in the belfry; the 
inhabitants returned to their homes, and a great silence 
fell upon the villagi-. Several boats took on board loads 
of coiitaAini returning to Bellagio, Menaggio nnd other 
>illages situated on the lake; Fnbrizio eould distinguish 
the sound of eneli stroke of the oars: so simple a detail 
as this si-nt him into an eestasy; his present joy was com¬ 
posed of all the unhappiness, all the irritation that he found 
in the comi>lleatod life of o court. How happy he wo»dd 
have been nt this moment to be soiling for a league over 
that beautiful lake whieh looked so calm nnd reflected so 
clearly the depth of the sky above! He heard the door 
at the fool of the campanile opened: it wns the Priore’s 
old servant who brought in a great hamper, nnd he had 
all the dilfieulty in the world in restraining himself from 
speaking to her. "She is almost ns fond of me as her 
mnsUr.” he .said to himself, "and besides, I am leaving ’ 
to-night nt nine o’clock; would she not keep the oath of 
secrecy I should make her swear, if only for a few hours 
But.” Fnbrizio reminded himself. ”1 should be vexing my 
friend! I might gel him into trouble with the police!” 
and he let Ghita go without speaking to her. He made an 
excellent dinner, then settled himself down to sleep for a 
few minutes: he did not awake until half-past eight in the 
evening; the Priorc Blanks wns shaking him by the arm, 
it M'as dark. ’ ’ 
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Blanes Mas extromrlv tirid, antj fifty years older 

* % % 

than tlie ni;;ht hefort*. Hr said nothing more .about serious 

matters, sittinir in liis \voo<I«*n anueliair. “Kinbrare* me/' 

lie said to Fabriasio. He clasi)e<l him airain and a^^aiii in 

his arms. *‘I)('ath/' li<* said at last, ’‘\vlii<*h is <‘omin;s: to 

f>ut an end to this loii^ life. Mill haye nothing about it 

so painful as this separation. I have a purse M'hirh I 

shall leave in Cihita s custody, Mith orders to draw on it 

for her own ne-rds, hut to hand over to you wliat is li*ft, 

should you ever eoine to ask for it. I know her; after 

those instriirtions« she is capahle, from economy on your 

he half, of mit buying meat four times in the year, if you 

<lo not i^ive her quite <lefinite orders. You may yourself 

he reduced to penury, and the obol of your njfcd friemi 

M'ill hv of service to you. Kxpeet nothing; from your brother 

but atrueioiis beliaviotir, and try to earn moruy by some 

work M'liieli muII make you u.seful tfi society. I foresee* 

• • 

strange storms; perbajjs, in fifty years* time, the >vorld will 

have no more room for idlers! Your mother and aunt mav 

♦ 

fail you, vour sisters Mill have to obey their husbands. . . , 
• • » • • • 

A May U'ith you, away with you, fly !** exel aimed Blanes 
urgently; he had just heard a little sound in the clock 
which M'arned him that ten was about to strike, and he M'ould 
not even allow Fabrizio to give him a farewell embrace. 

"Hurry, hurry!" he cried to him; "it M*ill take you at 
least a minute to get doM'n the stair; take care not to fall, 
that M’ould be a terribb* omen." Fabrizio dasbe^d doM*n the 
staircase and emerging on to the piazza began to run. He 
had scarcely arrived opposite his fathcr'.s castle when the 
bedl sounded ten limes; each .stroke reverberated in his 
bosom, M'here it left a singular sense of disturbance. He 
stopped to think, or rather to give himself up to the pas¬ 
sionate feelings inspired in him by the contemplation of 
that majestic edifice M'bieh he had judged so coldly the 
night before. He M'as recalled from his musings by the 
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sniiiul of footsteps; )„■ look.d up .-in.i foiin.l I.ims.lf sur 
roumlrd hv four ronstul)!, s. Hr had a brace of excellt iif 
pi.stols, the primiiijr of whieh he had renewed while he 
dined; the .slijjht souikI that he made in eoekintr them 
attraete«l the attention of one of the eonstahles. and he 
was within an inch of hein^r arre>ted. He saw the danger 
he ran. and <leeided to Hre the first shot; he would he 
jiistili(d in doiii^ M., for this was the solo method open to 
him of resistiiifi four well-armed men. fortunately, the 
eonstahhs. who were goinjf round to clear the osterir. 
had not shown themselves altogether irresponsive to the 
hos|)itaIity that they IiajI received in .several of those soci¬ 
able resorts; they did not make up their minds nuieklv 
onoii^d, to do their duty, l ahrizio took to his heels and 
ran. The eonstahh s went a few yards, runnin,? also, and 
shouting Stop! Slop!” then everylhinff relapsed into 
sih-nee. After every three hundr<-d yards Tnhrizio halted 
to recover his l»n-nth. ”'rhc sound of mv pistols nearly 
made me eauffht; this is just the sort of tiling that would 
mak< the Duchessa tell m<-. should it ever he granted me 
to see her lovely eyes nRain. that my mind finds pleasure 
in contemplalinj: what is ^ming to happen in ten years’ 
time, and forgets to look nut for what is aetuallv happening 
oi^nratli niy noso/* 

I'ahrizio .shuddered at the thought of the danger he had 
just eseap.il; he iiiereased his pace, and presently found 
himself impelled to run, whieli was not over-prudent, as It 
altraVted the attention of several contadim who were going 
hack to their homes. He could not bring himself to stop 
until he had reached the mountain, more than u league 
from Griantn. and even when he had stopjied, he broke 
into a cold sweat at the thought of the SpicllM-rg. 

■There's a fine fright!” he .said aloud: on hearing the 
sound of this word, he was almost tempted to feel ashamed. 

• But docs not my aunt tell me that the thing 1 most 
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need is to Itnrn to make allowanees for invself? 1 am al- 
ways coinparinfr rnysclf with a inucl<') of perfection, which 
cannot exist. \'ery well, 1 forgive myself my frijjht, for, 
from anotlier [>urnl of view, 1 was quite i>r<q>ared to defend 
my liberty, an<l certainly all four of them would not have 
rerimined on their feet to carry me off to prison. W’liat 1 
am doin^r at tliis iiKiinent/' he went on, *‘is not military; 
instca<l of rctirin*; rapidly, after having attainted ]iiy ob¬ 
ject, and |)crliaps ^^i^en the alarm to my enemies, I am 
amusjn<r my.s^df with a fanc^y more ridiculous perhaps than 
all the eoo<l Pritire’s pr<*dietion.s/' 

For indeed, instca<l of rclirin^x alorif? the shortest lino, 
and ^airiin^ the .shore of Lakt* Ala^^iore, where his hoat 
was awaiting hitiu he made an enormous circuit to go and 
visit his tree. The rcad<T may perhaps rctnemht'r the iovv 
that Fahrizio bore for a chestnut tree planted hv his 
moth<*r twenty-three years earlier. 'Tt would be (juitc 
worthy of my brother/* he said to himself, “to Imvt! had 
the tree cut <hnvn; hut those creatures arc incapable of 
delicate shades of feeling; he will never have thought 
of it. And besides, that would not In* a had augury/* Im* 

added with firmness. Two hoiir.s later he was shocked hv 

% 

what he saw; rnisehief-tnakers or a storm had broken ont' 
of the main hraneln*s of the young tree, which liung down 
withered; Fabrizio eut it off reverently, using his dagger, 
and smoothed the eut carefully, so that the rain should 
not get inside the trunk. Then, although tiim^ was liighlv 
precious to him, for day was about to break, he spent a 
good hour ill turning the soil round his dear tree. AH 
these acts of folly accomplished, he went rapidly on his 
way towards Lake Maggiorc. All things considered, he 
was not at all sad; the tree wvis coming on well, was more 
vigorous than ever, and in five years had almost doubh*d 
in height. The hrancli was only an accident of no conse¬ 
quence; once it had been cut off, it did no more harm 
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to tlie tree, wliioh indeed would prrow all the better if its 
sprejid becAn biglicr from the ground. 

Fabrizio had not gone a league when a dazzling band 
of white indient4‘d to the cast the peaks of the Uesegon 
4lj Lee. a mountain famous throughout the district. The 
road whieli he was following became thronged with conta- 
iJiiii; hut, instead of adopting military tactics, Fabrizio 
let himself be melted by the sublime or touching aspect 
of these forests in the neighbourhood of Lake Como. They 
are perhaps the finest in the world; I do not mean to say 
those that bring in most /icze moary, as the Swiss wouhl 
say, but those that speak most eloquently to the soul. To 
li.sten to this languag«- in the ])osition in which Fabrizio 
found himself, an object for the attentions of the gentle- 
uien of the I.oinbnr<lo-\Vnetinn police, was really childish. 
"I am half a league from the friuiticr.” he reminded lum- 
self at length. "I am going to meet doffanicri and constables 
making their morning rounds; this coat of fine cloth will 
look suspicious, they will ask me for my passport; no>v 
that passport is inscribed at full length with my name, 
which is marked d«)wn for prison; so here I am under the 
regrettable necessity of committing a murder. If, ns is 
ustial, the police are going about in pnir.s, I cannot wait 
quietly to fire until one of them tries to take me by the 
collar; he has only to clutch me for a moment while he 
falls, and olT I go to the Spielberg.” Fabrizio, horrified 
most of all by the necessity of firing first, possibly on an 
old sohlier who had served under his uncle. Conic Pie- 
trnnern, ran to hide himself in the hollow trunk of an 
enormous chestnut; he was renewing the priming of his 
pistols, when he heard a man coming tnwnrd.s him through 
the wood, singing very well a dcliciou.s air from Mfrca- 
danle, which was popular at that time in Lombardy. 

"There is a good omen for me,” he said to himself. 
This air. to which ho listened religiously, took from him 
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the little spnrk of anger wliieh was finding its way into 
his reasonings, He scrutinised the high road carefully, 
in both directions, and saw no one: "The singer must be 
coming along some side road,” he said to himself. Almost 
at that moment, he saw a footman, very neatly dressed in 
the English style and mounted on a hack, wht) was comin<' 
towards him at a walk, leading a fine tlioroughbred. whiih 
however wa.s perhaps a little too thin. 

■■.\h ! If I reasoned like Conte Mo.sea.” thought Fa- 
brizio, “when he assures me that the risks a man runs are 
always the measure of his rights oyer his neighbour.s, I 
should blow out this servant's brains with a pistol-shot, 
and, onee I was mounted on the thin horse, I should laugh 
aloud at all the police in the world. As soon a.s I was 
safely in Parma, I should send money to the man. or to 
his widow . . . hut it would be u horrible thing to do!” 
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M f)I{ARISING thus, I'nhri7Jo sprnnp down on to 

thr hipli rond which runs from I.oinlmrdy into 

Switzerland: at this pointy it is fully four or 

five feet lulow the level of the forest. “If iny man takes 

fright, he said to himself, “he will go off at a gallop, and 

I shall !)e stranded here looking the picture of a fool.“ 

At this nuunent he found himself only ten yards from the 

footman, who had stopped singing: I'ahrizin could sec in 

his eyes that lie was frightened* he was perhaps going 

to turn his horses. Still without having come to any de- 

<‘ision, I'ahrizio made a ho\ind. and seized the thin horse 

hy the hridle. 

% 


My fricrKl,” lie sniil to tiu* footiiinn, ‘‘I am not an 
••rdinary thief, for I nm goiii^ to begin by giving von 
twenty frmu's, but I am obliged to borrow your horse; I 
sball be killed if I don’t get away pretty quieklv. I have 
the four Uiva brothers on my heels, those great hunters 
whom you probably know; they caught me just now in 
their sister’s bedroom. I jumped out of the window, and 
here I nm. Tliey dashed out into the forest with their 
dogs ami gun.s. I hid myself in that big hollow ehestniit 
heenuse I .saw one of them eross the road; their dogs will 
track me down. I nm going to mount yotir horse and 
gallop a league beyond Como; I am going to Milan to 
throw myself at the Viceroy’s feet. I shall leave your 
horse at the post-house with two napoleons for yourself, 
if you consent with good grnre. If you offer the slightest 
resistance, I shall kill you with these pi.stols you sec here. 
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If. after I liave ;?one. you set the police on inv track, 
niy cousin, the gallant Conte .Mari. Kcjuerrv to the Em¬ 
peror. will take yoocl care to break vour hones for %’ou.” 

F.'ihrizio invented the suhstance of this speech as he 
Went on, uttering it in a wholly pacific tone. 

“As far as that poe.s,” he went on with a lauulu "my 
nanu- is no secret; I am the Marchesino Ascanio del 
Don^ro, my castle is (juite close to liere, at Grianta. Damn 
youf he cried, raising; his voice, “will you let tjo the 
licvrsc!” 1 he servant, stupetied. never breathed a word. 
Fahrizio transferred the pistol to his left hand, seized the 
bridle which the otiicr droj>ped. sprang into the saddle, 
anti made oft' at a canter, ^\■hen he liad Ronc three Imndrcd 
jards, it oceurreil to him that he had forgotten to ffivc the 
man the twenty frarjc.s he had promised him; he stopped; 
there was still no one upon the road hut the footman, who 
wa.s following him at a galloj); he signalled to him with 
his handkerchief to come on, and when he iudgetl him 
to he fifty yards off, fltiiig a handful of small change on 
to the roatl and went on again. From a distance he looked 
and saw the footman gathering up the inonev. “There is 
a truly reasonable man,” Fabrizio said to himsidf with a 
laugh, “not an unnecessary word.” He proceeded rapidly 
southwards, halted, toward.s miilday, at a lonely house, and 
took the road again a few hours later. At two o’clock in the 
morning he wa.s on the shore of Lake Maggiore; In- soon 
caught sight of his boat wliich was tacking to and fro; at 
the agreed signal, it made for the shore. He couhl see no 
contadino to whom to hand over the horse, so he gave the 
noble animal its liberty, and three hours later was at 
Belgirate. There, finding liimself on friendly soil, he took 
a little rest; he was exceedingly joyful, everything had 
proveil a complete success. Dare we indicate the true 
causes of his joy? His tree showed a superb growth, and 
his soul had been refreshed by the deep affection which 
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Jie had fount! in the arms of Priorc Blanes. "Doe's he 
really believe. " he asked himself, "in all the predictions 
he has made me.' Or was he, since my brother has jfiven 
me the reputation of a Jacobin, a man without law or 
honour, stiekinir at nothin}i. was he scekinjj simply to hind 
me not to yield to the temptation to break the head of 
some animal who may have done me a bad lurn.^” Two 
days later, I'abrizio was at Parma, wlicrc he greatly amused 
the Duehessa and the Conte, when he relatetl to them, with 
tlu- utmost exactitude, which he always observed, the whole 
story of his travels. 

On his arrival, Pabrizio found the porter ami all the 
servants of the palaszo Sanseverina wearing the tokens 
of the deepest mourning. 

"Whom have wo lost?” he inquired of the Duehessa. 

"Th.at excellent man whom people called iny hu.sband 
has jtist died at Baden. He has left me this palazzo, 
that had been arranged beforehand, but ns a sign of good 
fellowship he has added a legacy of JJOO.OOO francs, which 
embarrasses me greatly; I have no desire to surrender 
it to hi.s niece, the Marchesa Haversi. who plays the most 
damnable tricks on me every day. You are interested in 
art, you umst find me some good sculptor; I shall erect 
a tomb to the Duca which will cost 300,000 francs.” The 
Conte began telling anecdotes about the Raversi. 

“I have tried to win her by kindness, but all in vain,” 
.said the Duehessa. "As for the Duea's nephews, I have 
made them all colonels or generals. In return for which, 
not a month passes without their sending me some abom¬ 
inable anonymous letter; I have been obliged to engage a 
secretary .simply to read letters of thot sort.” 

"And these anonymous letters arc their mildest offence,” 
the Conte joined in; "they make a regular business of in¬ 
venting infamous accu.sations. A score of times I could have 
brought the whole gang before the courts, and Your Ex- 
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ccllency in.-iy iiiiaffine.” lie went on. ncMressinfj Fabrizio, 
“whether my p:o<k 1 Judges would have eonvictrd them.” 

"Ah. well, that is what spoils it all for me," repli«d 
Fabrizio with a simplicity which was quite refreshiiijr at 
court; "I should prefer to sec th«-m sentenced by ma*!- 
istrates judjritifj ac<-ordintr to their conscience.” 

"You would oblige me «rr<-atly. since you are travelling' 
with a view to ffaining instruction, if you would •rive me 
the addresses of such iiia^islrates; I shall write to th«-m 
before I go to bed. ' 

"If I were Minister, this absence of judjfes who were 
honest men would wound my self-respect." 

"But it seems to in«\” said the Conte, "that Your Kx- 
culIonov, who is s<» fon<l of the I'ronoh, iiiul di<] itulord 
onco loud tiu'in Iho /lid of Ids invincihlo arm, is forffottirig 
for the moment om* of tlicir preat maxims: ‘It is hiUcr 
to kill the devil than to let the <!vvil kill you/ 1 should 
like to see how you wouhi jzov< rfi these hurrdnf; souls, who 
read every day the Hixiortf of the Uex'olution iu France^ 
with judges who would acquit the peopK* whom I accuse. 
'I'hcy would reach the point of not convictinp the most 
obviously ffuilty scoundrels, and would fancy themselves 
Brutiiscs. Hut I should like to pi(*k a crow with you; 
does not your delicate soul ft*el a touch of remorse at the 
thought of tl>at fine (thougli perhaps a little too thin) 
horse which you have just abandoned on the shore of Lake 

fully intend/' said Fabrizio, with the utmost seri¬ 
ousness, '*to send whatever is necessary to the owner of 
the horse to recompense him for the cost of advertising 
and any other expenses which he may be made to incur 
by the catitadini who may hove found it; I shall study the 
Milan newspaper most carefully to find the announcement 
of a missing horse; I know the description of that one very 
weU/' 
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’Ho is truly primithn^*' .said the Conte to the Duchessa. 

Vnd where would Your Excellency he now/’ he went on 
with a smile, “if. while ho wa.s {;allo])inp away hell for 
leather on this horrowe<l horse* it ha<l taken it into its 
hc.'ul to make a false stej).^ You >vould be in tl>c Spielberg, 
uiv (h*ar young n<‘plH’w, and all iny authority would barely 
have Tiinnaged to secure the reduction by thirty pemnds 
of the weight of the chain attarhe'd io each of your legs. 
You would have had some ten years to spend in that 
pli’asure-resort ^ pirhaps your legs would hove become 
swoll<*n and gangrene<l, then they wouhl have cut them 
<’h an ofT.“ 

“())k for pity’s sake, don’t go any farther with so sad 
a romaiu'c!” cried the Duchessa, with tears in her eyes. 
“Here he is hack again. . . 


“And I am more delighted than you, you may 
believe,“ replied tlie Minister with great seriousness, 


well 

“hut 


after all whv i\Ul not this rnul bov come to me for a 

% 

passport in a suitable name* since he wa.s anxious to 


penetrate into Lombardy.^ On tin* first news of bis arre.st, 
I should have set off for Milan, and the friends I have in 


those parts would have obligingly shut their eyes and 
|)retended to believe that their police had arrested a subject 
of the Erince of Parma. The story of vour adventures is 
rlinrniing, amusing, I readily agree,” the Conte went on. 
adopting a less sinister tone; “your rush from the wood 
on to the high road quite thrills me; hut, between our¬ 
selves. sinee this servant held your life in his hands, you 
had the right to take his. We arc about to arrange a 
brilliant future for Your Exeellency; at least, tlic Signora 
here orders me to do so, and I do not believe that mv 


greatest enemies can accuse me of having ever disobeyed 
her commands. What a hitter grief for her and for mv- 
self If, in this sort of steeplechase which you appear to 
have been riding on this thin horse, he had made a false 
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sk*})! It would almost Jmvo hr. n belter.” the Conte nildecl. 
“if the horse li.id broken your iieek for you.” 

■‘You are very trajric this evenin^^ my friend.” said 
the Duehessa. quite o^ereome. 

“'I’lial is bceause we arc surrounded by trajjie events.” 
replied the Conte, also with emotion; "we are not in France, 
where everythinp: ends in son<r. or in imprisonment for a 
year or two. and really it is wronp; of me to speak of 
all tliis to you in .a joeul.ar tone. Well, now, mv voun-' 
nephew, just suppose that I find a eliance to make voii a 
Hishop. for really I cannot be^in with the Arehhisliopric 
of l^arma, as is desired, most reasonably, by the .Si^fnora 
Duehessa here present; in that Bishopric, where you will 
be far removed from our sage coiin.scl.s, just tell us roujjhlv 
what your policy will be?” 

“To kill the devil rather than let him kill me, in the 
admirable words of my friends the French,” rejilied Fa- 
brizio with blazinjr eyes; “to keep, by every means in my 
power, ineludin^ pistols, the |>osition you will have .secured 
for me. I have reail in the d«d Donpo Oenealopy the 
story of that ancestor of ours who built the castle of 
Orianta. Towards the end of his life, his pood friend 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, sent him to visit a fortress 
on our lake; they were afraid of another invasion bv the 
Hwi.ss. 'I must just M'rite a few civil words to the pover- 
nor,' the Duke of Milan said to him as he wa.s .sendinp 
him off. He wrote and handed our ancestor a note of a 
couple of lines; then he asked for it hack to seal it ‘It 
will be more polite/ the Prince explained. Vespo.siano ili*l 
Donpo started off, but, as he was sailing over the lake, 
an old Greek tale came into his mind, for he was n man of 
learning; he opened his liege lord's letter and found inside 
an order addressed to the governor of the castle to put 
liirii to death as soon as he should arrive. The Sforza, 
too much intent on the triek he was playing our ancestor^ 
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had loft a space between tljc enil of the letter and his 
sipnature; Wspasiano del Donpo wrote in this space an 
order proelaifniiig liimst If Governor (Jeneral of all the 
castles on the lake, and tore off the original letter. Arriv¬ 
ing at tlie fort, where his authority was iluly acknowledged, 
he flung the eutuinandant down a well, dcclare<l war on 
the Sfor/a, arul after a few years exchanged his fortress for 
those vast <‘states which have made the fortune of every 
branch of our family, and one day will bring in to me, 


personallv. an income of four thousand lire/’ 

“You talk like an AiMtleinician/’ cxelaiincd the Conte, 
laughing: '‘that was a hold stroke with a vengeance; hut 
it is onlv once in ten years that one has a ehanec to do 
anything so sensational. A creature who is half an idiot, 
but who keeps a sharp look-out, ami acts prudently all his 
life, oft<*n enjoys the pleasure of tritimphing over men of 
imagination. It was by a foolish error of imagination that 
Napoleon was le<l to surrender to the prudent John Ifnll, in¬ 


stead of seeking to eonquer America. John Bull, in hia 
4'4iunting-liousse, had a hearty laugh at his letter in which 
he quotes Thcmistwles. In all ages, the base Saneho 
Pan/a triumphs, you will find, in the long run, over the 
suhlime Don (Quixote. If you arc willing to ogree to do 
nothing extraordinary, I have no doubt that you will he 
a highly respected, if not a highly re.spectable Bishop, 
In any case, what I said just now holds goo<l: Your Ex¬ 
cellency acted with great levity in the affair of the horse; 
he was within a finger's breadth of perpetual imprison¬ 
ment." 

This statement made Fahriasio shudder. 1 Ic remained 
plunged in n profound astonishment. "Was that," he won¬ 
dered, "the prison with wliich 1 am threatened? Ls that 
the crime which I was not to commit?" The predictions 
of Blanks, which as prophecies he utterly derided, assumed 
in his eyes all the importance of authentic forecasts, 
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■■\Vliy, what is the matter with you?” tiie Duehessa 
asked him, in surprise: “tin; Conte has j.lun^ed you in a 
Sin of clark tliouplits." 

now truth. an<l. instead of r«- 
%oJtiu ;4 ajjainst it. iny mind adopts it. It is true. 1 passed 
very near to an endless iinprisoninent! Hut that footman 
looked so niee in his Kn^ilish jacket! It would have been 
such a pity to kill him!" 

The Minister wa.s enehanled uith his little air of 
wisdeun. 


"II 


exe«'lleiit 


every respect. 


said, with 


eye.s on the Duehes.sa. 'T may tell you. my friend, that 
you have made a conquest, and one that is perhaps tlu‘ 
Tiiost desirable of all.” 


"Ah'” thought Tabrizio, "now for .some joke about little 
-Marietta.■' He was mistaken; the Conte went on to sav: 

"Your (ionjnd simplicity ha.s won the Inart «»f our ven¬ 
erable -Vrchbishop. l'‘alher Landriani. Om: of th«-se ilnvs 
we are ^roitiff tc» jiiake a Grand Vicar of you. and the 
eharminjf part of the whole joke is tlmt the three existitifj 
(»rand \’iears. all most rleservinjr men. workers, two of 
whom. I fancy, were- Grand Viear.s before- you were- born, 
will demand, in a finely worded letter addre-ssed to their 
Archbishop, that you shall rank first among them. These- 
gentlemen base- their plea in the fir.st plac-e upon vour 
virtm-s, and also upon the fact that you are tlie great- 
nephew- of the famous Archbishop Aseanio del Dongo. 
When I h-arned tin- respect that they fc-lt for vour virtues, 
I imniediat»-ly made the sc-nior Vicar General's nephew a 
captain; he had been a lieutenant ever .since tlie siege of 
Tarragona by Marshal Suehet." 

"Go right away now. dressed as you arc-, and pay a 
friendly vi.sit to your Archbishop !” exclaimed the Duche.ssn. 
"Tell him about your .sister’s wedding; when he hears that 
she i.s to be a Duchessa, be will think you more apostolic 
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than ever. But, rcmcmbcT. you know nothing of wlint 
the Conte has just told you abotit your future promo- 

1 » y y 

ion. 

Fabrizio hastened to the arrliiepisropal ]>alace; there 
he shewed himself simple and modest, a tone whieh he 
assumed only too easily; whereas it required an effort for 
him to play tlie ifrcni fjentlemnn. As he listened to the 
somewhat prolix stories of Monsii^nor Landriani, he was 
saying to himself: "Ouprlit I to have fired my pistol at 
the footman who was leadin;; the thin horse ?•■ H is reason 
said to him: “Yes/* but bis heart could not neeustom 
itself to the bleeding imago of the Imndsome young man, 
falling from bis horse, all disfigured. 

“That prison in wliieb I shouhl have been swallowed 
up, if the horse bad stumbled, was that the prison >vith 
which I was threatened hv all those forecasts?*’ 

This question was of the utmost importance to him, 
and the Arclibishop was gratified by his air of profound 
attc'ntion. 
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O N leaving the Arehhisho|rs Pnlaoo, Fahri>:io has¬ 
tened to see little Marietta; lie could hear fr<un 
the .street the loud vi>iee of Ciiletti who liad sent 
out for wine and teas regaling himself with his fricinls 
the prompter and the candlvsnutfers. 'Die viantmaccia, 
who played the part of mother, came alone in answer to 
hin .signal. 

‘‘A lot has happened since you were here/* she cried; 
"two or three of our aetor.s are accused of having cele¬ 
brated the great Napoleon’s festa with an orgy, and our 
poor company, which they say is Jac'ohin, lias been or¬ 
dered to leave the States of Pnniia, an<l ez*zuva Nopoleour! 
But the Minister has had a finger in that pie, they say. 
One tiling certain is that Giletti has got money, I don’t 
know how much, hut l*vc seen him with a fistful of seudi. 
Marietta has had five scudi from our manager to ]>ay 
for the journey to Mantua and Veniee, and I have had 
one. She is still in love with you, but Giletti frightens 
her; three days ago, at the last performance we gave, 
he absolutely wanted to kill her; ho dealt her two 
proper blows, and, what ivas abominable of him, tore her 
blue .shawl. If you would care to give her a blue slmwl, 
you would be a very good buy, and >ve ran say that we 
won it in a lottery. The drum-major of the carabinieri 
is giving an a.ssault-at-anns to-morrow, you will rind tin* 
hour posted up at all the street-eorners. Come and sec 
us; if he has gone to the assault, and we have any reason 
to hope that he will stay away for some time, I shall 
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!)c nt tlio windo>v. nnd I sliall give you n signnl to come 
up. Try to bring us something really nice, and Marietta 
will In- madly in love with vou.” 

As he made his way down the winding staircase of this 
foul rookery, Fnhrizio was filled with eornpunetion. “I 
have not altered in the least," he said to himself; "all the 
fine resolutions I made on the shore of our lake, when 
I looked at life with so philosophic an eye, have gone to 
the Avinds. My mind has lost its normal balance; the 
whole thing was a dream, and vanishes before the stern 
reality. Now would he the time for action," he told 
himself ns he entered the palazso Sanseverina about eleven 
o’clock that evening. But it was in vain that he sought 
in his heart for the courage to speak with that sublime 
sincerity Avhich had seemed to him so cosy, the night 
he s))ent by the shore of the I.akc of Como, "I am going 
to vex the person Avhoin I love best in the world; if I 
speak, I shall simply seem to be jesting in the Avorst 
of taste; I am not worth anything, really, except in certain 
moments of exaltation. 

‘The Conte has behaved admirably toAvords me," he 
said to the Dueliessa, after he hud given her an account 
t>f his visit to the Archbishop's Palace; "I appreciate his 
conduct all the more, in that I think I am right in say¬ 
ing that personally I have made only a very moderate 
impre.ssion on him: my behaviour toAvards him ought there¬ 
fore to be strictly correct. He has hi.s excavations at 
Sanguigna, about Avhich he is still madly keen, if one is 
to judge, that is, by his expedition the day before yester¬ 
day: he went twelve leagues at a gollop in order to 
spend a couple of hours Avith his workmen. If they find 
fragments of statues in the ancient temple, the foundations 
of Avhich he has just laid bare, he is afraid of their 
being stolen; I should like to propose to him that I should 
go and spend a night or tAvo at Sanguigna. To-morrow, 
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about five, I have to see the Archbishop «ag:ain; I can start 
in tlie evening and take advantage of the cooJ night air 
for the journey/' 

Tlie Duehessa did not at first reply. 

*'One would think you were seeking excuses for staying 
away from me/' she said to liiin at length witli extreme 
affection: ‘‘No sooner do you come hack from lielgirate 
than you find a reason for going off again/* 

“Here is a fine opportunity for speaking/* thought Fa- 
brizio. “Hut by the lake 1 was a trifle mad; I did not 
r<*alise, in my enthusiasm for sincerity* that my eompli- 
iiient ended in an imj)ertinence. It was a question o( 
saying: 'I love you with the most devoted friendship, etc., 
etc., but iny heart is not suseeptihlc to love/ Is not that 
as much as to say: ‘I see that you are in love with me: 
but take care, I cannot j>ay you back in the same coin/ 
If it is love that shv, feels, the Duehessa may he annoyed 
at its being guessed, and she will be revoltecl by my iin- 
pudenee if all that she feels for me is friendship pure 
and simple . . . and that is one of the offences people 
never forgive." 

While he Mcighed these important thoughts in his mind, 
Fabrizio, quite unconsciously, was pacing up and down 
the drawing-room with the grave air, full of dignity, of 
a man who sees disaster staring him in the face. 

The Duehessa gazed at him with admiration; this was 
no longer the child she had seen come into the world, this 
was no longer the nephew alway.s ready to obey her; thi.s 
was a serious man, a man whom it would be delieious to 
make fall in love with her. She ro.se from the ottoman on 
which she was sitting, and, flinging herself into his arms in 
a transport of emotion: 

“So vou want to run awav from me?" she asked him. 

“No,” he replied with the air of a Roman Eiupcror, “but 
I want to act wisely.” 
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Tliis .speech was capable of several interpretations* Fa- 
brizio <1 h1 not feel tlial lie had the courage to jro anv 
farther and to run the risk of woundinp this adorable 
woiiian. 1 le was too younj;, too susceptible to sudden 
emotion; his brain could not supply him with any clepaiit 
turn of speech to jrivc expression to what lie wished to 
say. Hy a natural transport* and in defiance of all reason* 
he took this charming woman in his arms and smothered 
her in kisses. At that mniia*nt the Conte's carriatfc could 
be beard eominfr into the courtyard, and almost immedi¬ 
ately the Conte himself entered the room; he seemed 
jfrcntly moved. 

‘ \ ou inspire very .singular passions,*' he said to Fa- 
bri^io, who stood still, almost duinl)foundered bv tins re- 
murk. 

“Tlie Arolibishnp lincl this fvrniii|f the audience which 
lli.s Serene Iligliness ^ants liiiii every 'I'liursdav; the 
Prince has just been telling me that the Archbishop, who 
seemed jfrcntly trouhh'd. hejfan M'ith a set speech, learned 
by heart, and extremely clever, of which at first the Prince 
could understand nothing at all. I.andriani ended bv de¬ 
claring that it was Important for the Church In Parma that 
3/oMsfj7»ior Fahrizio del Don^o should be appointed his 
First Vicar General, and. in addition, ns soon as he should 
hove completed his twenty-fourth year, his Coadjutor 
eventual succesaion. 

“The last clause alarmed me, I must admit,” said the 
Conte: “it is ffoinp: o little too fast, ond I was afraid 
of an outburst from the Prince; hut he looked at me 
with n smile, and said to me in French: 'Ce sonl la dc vos 
coups, monsieur!’ 

“‘I can take my oath, before God and before Your 
Highness,' I exclaimed with all the unction possible, 'that 
1 knew absolutely nothing about the w’ords eventual suc¬ 
cession/ Then I told him the truth, what in fact we were 
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di.'^eu.ssinp: topetJifr here a few hours ago; I added, im¬ 
pulsively, that, -SO far as the future was concerned. I 
.should r<*jrard myself as most hountcouslv rewanled with 
His Iliifhness's favour if he would dei^n to allow me 
a minor liishopric to hc^in with. 'I'lie Princx' must have 
believed me, for he thoufxht fit to he j:rracious; he .said 
to me with the jfreatest possible simplicity: 'Tills is an 
official inattcT between the Archbishop and myself; von 
do not come into it at all; the worthy man delivered me 
a kind of report, of f^reat len|xth and tedious to a dejrree, 
at the end of which he came to an official proposal; I 
answered him very coldly that the person In question was 
extremtdy younj^, and, moreover, a very ree<'nt arrival at 
iny court, that I should almost be givirij^ the impression 
that I was honouring a bill of exchange drawn upon me 
by the Emperor, in giving the prospect of so high a dig¬ 
nity to tlic son of one of the principal officers of his Lom¬ 
bardo-Venetian Kingdom. The Archbishop protested that 
no reoDmmcn<)ation of tliut sort had been made. That was 
a pretty .stupid thing to say to me. I was surprised to 
hoar it come froui a man of hi.s experience; but he always 
loses his head when he speaks to me, and this evening 
he was more troubled than ever, which gave me the idea 
that he w*as passionately anxious to secure tlie appoint¬ 
ment. I told him that I knew better than he tfiat tliere 
had been no recommendation from any high quarter in 
favour of this del Dongo, that nobody at my court d«*- 
nicd his capacity, that they did not speak at all too hadly 
of his morals, but that I was afraid of liis being liable 
to enthusiasm, and that I had made it a rule never to 
promote to considerable positions fools of that sort, with 
whom a Prince can never be sure of anything. Then/ 
His Highness went on, 'I had to submit to a fresh tirade 
almost as long as the first; the Archbishop sang roc the 
praises of the enthusiasm of the Casa di Dio. Clumsy 
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fellow. I sAicI to myself, you arc ffoinp astray, you are 
1 i*n<l angering an appointment wliieli was almost con- 
firnu'cl; you ought to have cut your speech sliort and 
thanked me effusively. Not a hit of it; he continued 
his homily >vith a ridiculous intrepidity; I had to think 
of a reply wliich would not he too unfavournhle to young 
del Dongo; I found one, and hv no means a had one, ns 
you shall judge for yourself. Monsigiuwe, I said to him, 
Pius \'ll was a great Pope and a great saint: among all 
the Sovereigns, he alone <lared to say *Yf> to the tyrant 
who saw F.urope ,at his feet: very well, he was liable 
to enthusiasm, >vhieh hsi him, M*hen he was Hishop of 
Imola, to write that famous Pastoral of tlic Vitizen-Cardi- 
not Chiaramonti, in sn])port of the Cisalpine Uepuhlic. 

’**My j)(K>r Arehhi.shop was left stupefied, and, to com¬ 
plete his stupe faction ♦ I said to him with a very seriou.s 
air: Oood-hye, Monsignore, I .shall take twenty-four hours 
to consider your proposal. The poor man added various 
supplications, hy no means well expressed aiul distinctly 
inopportune after the word (iood-hjfe had heen uttered 
hy me. Now, Conte Mo.sca della Rove re, I charge' you 
to inform the Duchessa that I have no wish to delay for 
twenty-four hours n deeision whieh mny be nfrreenble 
to Ju*r; sit down tlierc nnd write the Arelibisliop the lotlt4 
of npj)rovAl whieh will hrinjt the whole matter to nn end.' 
I wrote the letter, he sijrned it. nnd snid to me: 'Tnke 
it, immediately, to the Duehessn.’ Here, Signora, is the 
letter, nnd it is this that has pven me nn excuse for tak¬ 
ing the pleasure of seeing you again this evening.” 

The Duehessn rend the letter with rapture. While the 
Conte was telling his long story, I'abrizio bad bad time 
to eolleet himself: he shewed no sign of astonishment at 
the incident, he took the whole thing like a true noble¬ 
man who naturally has always supposed himself entitled 
to these extraordinary advancements, these strokes of for- 
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tune which wouhl unliinpc a plebeian inirul; he spoke of 
his jrratitu<le, but in polished terms, and ended bv saving 
to the Conte: 

“A good courtier ought to flatter th<* ruling |)assion; 
yesterday you (xpresse^l tlje fear that ynur workmen at 
Sarjguignn might any fragments of ancient seuljiture 

they br<mght to light: I am extremely fond <if cxca^atio^, 
myself; with your kind permission, 1 will go to super¬ 
intend the workmen. To-morroM* evening, after suitablv 
expressing my thanks at the Palaee and to the Archbishop, 
I shall start for Sanguigna.** 

‘Hut can you guess/' the Diiehessa asktd the Conte, 
*'wliat can have given rise to thi.s sudden passion on our 
good Arelibishop’s part for I'ahri/do ^ 

"I have no need to guess; the Grand Viear whose 
nejilu'W I made a ea))tain said to me yesterday: ‘Father 
Landriani starts from this obs<ilutc prineiph*, that the 
titular is superior to the coadjutor, and is beside luinself 
with joy at the prospect of having a del Dongo under 
his orders, and of having done him a service/ Every- 
thing that can draw attention to Fnbrizio's nohle birth 
adds to his secret happiness: that he should have a 
man like that as his aide-de-camp! In the second place, 
Monsignur Fabrizio has taken his fancy, he does not feel 
in the least shy before him; flnnlly, he has been nourish¬ 
ing for the last ten years a very vigorous hatred of the 
Bishop of Piacenza, who openly boasts of his claim 
to succeed him in the see of Parma, and is nuircover the 
.son of a miller. It is with a view to this eventual suc¬ 
cession that the Bishop of Piacenza has forint^d very 
close relations wdth the Marehesa Haversi, and now their 
iFitimary is making the Arrtibishop tremble for the suc¬ 
cess of hi.s favourite scheme, to have a del Dongo on his 
staff and to give him ordcr.s/’ 

Two days after this, at an early hour in the morning, 
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l-abri/.io was directing the work of i-xcavalion at Sati- 
giiiijna, opposite Colorno (which is the Versailles of the 
Princes of Parma); these excavations extended over tin- 
plain close to tile hijrh ron<l which runs from Parma to 
the hridffe of C'asnlmnjriri«>re, the rirst town on Austrian 


territory. The workmen were intersecting the plain with 
a long trench, eight feet deep ami as narrow as pos¬ 
sible: they were engaged in seeking, along the old Homan 
Way, for the ruins of a second temple which, according 
to local reports, had still been in existence in the middle 
ages. Dispifc the I’rince’.s orders, many of the conta<iini 
looked with misgivings on these long ditches running across 
their jiroperty. Whatever one might say to them, they 
imagined that a search was being made for treasure, 
and Fnbrizio’s i)rescncc was especially tlesirnble with a 
view to preventing any little unrest. Me was by no 
means bored, be followi-d the work with keen intere.sl; 
from time to time they turned up some medal, and be 
saw to it that the workmen did not have time to arrange 
among themselves to make off with It. 


The <lay was fine, the lime about six o'clock in the 
morning: lie had borrowed an old gun, single-bnrrelle<l. 
lie shot several larks; one of them, wounded, was falling 
ujioii the high road. Fabrizio, as he went after it, caught 
sight, in the distance, of a cnrriagi* that was coining from 
Parma and making for the frontier at Casalniaggiore. lie 
Iwul just reloaded his gun when, the carriage which was 
extremely dila|)jdnted coming towards him at a snail's pace, 
he recognised little Marietta; she had, on cither side of 
her, the big bully Gilctti and the old woman whom she 
passed off ns her mother. 


Gilctti imagined that Fabrizio bad posted hiin.sclf there 
in the middle of the road, and with a gun in his hand, 
to insult him, and perhaps even to earry off his little Mari¬ 
etta. Like a man of valour, he jumped down from the car- 
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ria^Tf; lie had in his left hand a large and very rustv pistol, 
and held in his right a sheathed sword, xvhieh he used 
when the limitations of the company obliged them to east 
him for the part of some Marehese. 

-Ha! Brigand!" he shouted. "I am very glad to rind 
you here, a league from the frontier; Til M-ttle your 
account for you. right away; you're not i)roteeted here 
by your violet sto<hings.” 

I-’ahrizio was engaged in smiling at little .Marie tta, and 
barely heeding the jealous shouts of Giletti, wlien sud¬ 
denly he saw within three feet of his chest tlie muzzle 
of the rusty pistol; he was just in time to aim a blow at 
it, using his gun as a elub: the pistol went off. but did 
not lut anyone. 

"Stop, will you. you-." cried Giletti to the vet- 

htrino; at the same time he was quick enough to spring to 
the muzzle of his adversary's gun and to hold it so that 
if pointed away from his body; Fabrizio and he pulled 
at the gun. each with hi.s whole strength. Giletti. who 
was a great deal the more vigorous of the two. placing 
one hand in front of the other, kept eree))ing forward 
towards the lock, and was on the point of snatching 
away the gun when Fabrizio. to prevent him from 
making use of it, fire<l. He had indeed seen, first, that 
the muzzle of the gun was more than three inehes ahoxe 
Giletti's shoulder: still, the detonation occurred close to the 
man'.s ear. He was somewhat startle<l at first, but at once 
recovered himsxdf: 


"Oh. so you want to blow my head off, you setnn! 
.Just let me settle your reekoning.” Gih-tti flung nwav 
the seahhard of his Marehese's sword, and fell upon 
Fabrizio with admirable swiftness. Our hero had no 
weapon, and gave himself ii]) for lost. 

He made for the carriage, which had stopped some 
ten \ a rd s hey o n d f1 (tti, he •lassed to the left of it, and, 
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praspin^r the spring of tlic carriage in his hand* made 
a quick turn which hroiighi him level with the door on 
the right hand sid(\ whieli stocnl oj)eii. (iilclti. who had 
started olT on his long legs and had not thought of check¬ 
ing liimsclf hv catching liohl of the spring, went on for 
several paces in the same direction before he could stop* 
As Fahrizio passed liy the open door* he heard Marietta 
whisper to him: 


‘‘'Fake care of yourself; he will kill 


vou. 


Here 



As he spuke. l-’.ilirizio snw fnll from the door a sort 
of lijf; liiintinjj knife, he stooped to pick it up, hut as he 
did so was wounded in the siioulder hv a blow from 


Ciiletti’s sword. Fnhrizio, on rising to his feet, found 
hims«-lf within six inelies of Giletti, who struck him n 


furious blow in the face M'itlj tlie liilt of his sword; t!»is 
blow was delivered with so much force tlmt it eompletelv 
took away Fabrizio's senses. At that moment, he was 
on tlie point of hein^ killed. l''ortunateIy f«>r him, Giletti 
was still too near to Ih' able to pivc him a thrust with the 
point. Fahrizio, when he came to himself, took to flight, 
ami ran as fast as his lejjs would carry him; n.s he ran, 
he IhmK n«ay the sheath of the hunting knife, and then, 
turniiij; sninrlly round, found himself three paces ahead 
of (Jiletti. who was in pursuit. Giletti ru.shed on. Fa- 
brizio stniek at him with the point of his knife; Giletti 
was in time to heat up the knife n little with his sword, 
hut he received the point of the blade full in the left 
cheek. He passed close hy Fnbrizio who felt his thigh 
pierced: it was Giletti's knife, which he had found time 
to oj)en. Fahrizio .sprang to the right; he turned round, 
Olid at last the two adversaries found themselves at a 


jiroper fighting distance. 

Giletti swore like a lost soul: “Ah! I .shall .slit your 
throat for you, you rnscnlly j)riest,” he kept on repent¬ 
ing every moment. Fahrizio was quite out of breath 
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and «-uiild not spc.ik: tlio blow on liis fare- from tin- 
sworeJ-luit was causint; him a jrrrat deal of pain, atul 
liis nose was bleeding ahumlantly. He parrie-d a mimher 
of strokes with his hunting knife, and inudc «i iiuiulxT 


of |)nsscs witliout knowing cjuiti wlial Uv was doin^. 
Hr had a \airuc feeling that ho was at a ))uhli(r display. 
'I'his idea had hooii sijirtro.stod to him hy tin* prisirioo of 
tho uorkmoiu who, to the nuinln r of twentv-fivo or thirtv, 
formed a oirolc round the <omhatarits, hut at a most 
respootfiil distania*; for at every mninenl they saw tlietn 
start to run, and spring u|>on one another. 

'Fhe fiyht .seemed to he slackeninf^ a little; tlu‘ strtikes 
no ionic<*r followid oni' another with the same rapidity, 
when I'ahrizio said to liiin.self: ju<i^e hv tlu^ pain 

whieh 1 feel in my faee, he must have disH^ured nu. ’ 
in a spasm of raj^e at this idea, he leajud upon his 
enemy with the jmint of hi.s hunting knife* feirwarels. This 
point entere'd Oiletti’s chest on the right side and })asstd 
out near his left shoulder; at the same iiH)ment (iiletli's 
swore] passed right to the iiilt through the up|)eT part 
of Talirizio's arm, but the blade glided under the skin 
an<i the woiinel was not serious, 

(iiletti had fallen; as b'abrizio advanced towards him, 
lof>king down at his left hand ndneh was clasping a 
knife, that hand opened tn<x*hanieally and let the weapon 


slip to tlic ground. 

"The raseal is dead," said Fahrizio to himself. He 
looked at Giletti's face: blood wa.s pouring from hi.s 
mouth. Fabrizio ran to the carriage, 

"Have vou a mirror,'" he cried to Marietta, Marietta 
# 

stared at him, deadly pale, and made no answer. The 
old woman with great eoolne.ss opened a green work bag 
and handed Fabrizio a little mirror with a handle, no 
bigger tliaa his hand, Fabrizio as he looked at Iniiiself 
felt his face carefully: '*My eyes are all right/' he said 
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to hirnst lf, ‘‘that is NOimtlnnir. at any ralr ” He oxnminod 
Ills treth; tluv syvTv not hrokrn at all. ‘*rhrn how is 
it that I ara in such ))<'iinr" lu* ask<‘d himst'lf. lialf-aloud. 

The old woman answered him: 

“It is hi'cause tlir top of your check lias been crushed 
between tin* liilt of (Jilelti’s sword an<l the bone we keep 
there. ^'oiir check is liorribly .swiillcn and blue: put 
leeches on it instantly, and it will be all riffht.’* 

“Ah! Leeches, instantly!** said h'abri^io with a laugli, 
and recovered all liis coolness. Me saw that the workmen 
had uatlu rc'd rouml fiilctti. and were ua9:ing at him. with¬ 
out 1 eiitiirin^ to touch him. 

“I.ook afti*r that man there!** he ealh^d to them; “take 

his coat off." lie >vas piinjr to say more, but. on raising 

his eyes, saw five or six men at a distance of three hundred 
yards on the hijjli road, who were advnneinji on foot and 
at a mea.sured pare towards the scene of net ion. 

“I'liey are police/* he thoii^lit, “and. as there has been 

a man killtd, they svill arrest me. an<l I shall have the 

honour of making n solemn entry into the city of Parma. 
What a story for the Kaversi*s friends at court who detest 
niv aunt!“ 

IiiiiiU'ciintrly, the rnpidity of n flnsli of liglitning, 
he flung to the opeii-moutiud workmen nil the money thnt 
lie had in his poekels and leaped into the earriage. 

■'Slop the police from jmrsiiing me!" he cried to his 
men, "and your fortunes are all made; tell them that I 
am innocent, that this man altackrfl me anti wanieil to kill 
me. 


"And you," he said to the reffuririo, "make your horses 
gallop; you shall have four golden napoleons if you cross 
the I’o before these people heliind can overtake me." 

"Higlit you are," said the man; "but there’s nothing 
to he afraid of: those men back there arc on foot, and 
my little horses have only to trot to leave them properly 
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in tlic lurch.” So sayine, la- put the aniin.iK into a 
gallop. 

Our hero was shocked to hear tlu' wor«l ".afraiil" used 
by the driver: the faet being tliat really he had been ex- 
tr<mely afraid after the blow from the sword-hilt whicl) 
liad .struck him in the face. 

■■\Ve may run into people on horseback ciuning towards 
us.” .said the prudent vetturivo, thinking of the f<uir na- 
|>oIeons. “ami the men who are following us may call 
out t<i them to .stop us. . . .” Which meant, in other 
words: "Reload your wcaj)ons.” 

"Oh. how brave you are, iny little Abate!” erietl Maridta 
as she embraced Fabrizio. 'I'he old woman was looking 
out through the wintlow of the carriage; presently she 
«lrew in her head. 

“No one is following you, .sir,” she .said to Fabrizio 
with great <oolness; "and there is no one on the road 
in front of you. You know how particular the officials 
of the Austrian police are: if they see you arrive like 
this at a gallop, along the embankment by the Po, they 
will arrest you, lit) <loubt about it.” 

habrizio looked out of the window. 

“Trot,” ho said to the driver. "What passport have 
you.'” ho asked the old woman. 

“I'hroe. instead of one,” she n-plied. “and they cost us 
four frane.s apiece; a dreadful thing, isn't it, for poor 
dramatic artists who are kept travelling all the year 
round! Here is the passport of Signor Giletti, dramatic 
artist: that will be you; here are our two passports. 
Marietta's and mine. But Giletti had all our money in his 
pocket; svliat is to become of us?” 

“M'hat had he?” Fabri/io asked. 

“I'orty good scudi of five francs,” said the old woman. 

'■^’ou mean .six, and some small change,” said Marietta 
with a smile: “I won’t have my little Abate cheated.” 
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"Isn’t it only natural, sir," replied the old woman with 
great eonlness. "that I should try to tap you for thirty- 
four ^cudi.^ W liat are thirty-four scudi to you. and 
WI-—we have lost our proteetor. \Mio is there now to 
find us lodgings, to heat down prices with the t'rtiiirini 
when we are on the road, and to put the fear of (Jod into 
evi-ryone? (iiletti was not heautiful. hut he was most 
useful; and if the little girl there hadn't been a fool, and 
fallen in love with you from the first. Giletti would 
never have notieed anything, and you would have given 
u.s giKul tnomy. I can assure yon tlmt we are very pot»r." 

I'ahrizio was touched; he took out his purse and gave 
scvt'ral napoleons to the old woman. 

"^ou see.” he said to her. "I have only fifteen left, 
so it is no use your trying to ])ull iny leg any more." 

Little .Marietta flung her arms round Ins neek, and the 
old woman kissed his hands. The carriage was moving 
all this time at a slow trot. M’hen they saw in the <ii.s- 
tnnee the y«-llow harricr.s striped with hlaek which in¬ 
dicated the luginning of Austrian territory, the old woman 
.sal<l to I'ahrizio: 


^ wonhl do best to eros.s the frontier on foot with 
Giletti’s passport in your pocket; as for us. we shall slop 
for a minute, on the excuse of making ourselves tidv. 
And besides, the tloffatia will want to look at our things. 
If you will take my advice, you will go through Casnl- 
inaggiore at a careless stroll; even go into the caffe and 
drink a glns.s of brandy; once you arc pn.st the village, 
put your best foot foremost. The police arc as sharp 
n.s the devil in nn Austrian country; they will pretty 
soon know there has been a man killed; you are travelling 
with a j>nssport wlileli is not yours, that is more than 
enough to get you two years in prison. Make for the 
Po on your right after you leave the town, hire a boat 
and get away to Ravenna or Ferrara; get clear of the 
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Austrian States as quickly as ever you can, With a 
couple of louis you should he able to buy another jiass- 
port from some dof/anicre; it would he fatal to use this 
one: don’t forget that you have kilhal the man.” 

As he approached, on foot, the bridsje of boats .it Casal- 
magpiore, I’abrizio c/irefully reread Giletti’s passport. 
Our hero was in great fear, he recalled vividly all that 
C t>nt«- .Mosea had said to him about the danger involved 
in his entering Austrian territory; well, two hundred vards 
ahead of him he saw the terrible hricige which was about 
to give him access to that country, the capital of which, 
in his eyes, was the .Spielberg. Hut what else was he to 
do.' The liucliy of Modena, which marches with the 
State of Harma on the .South, returned its fugitives in 
compliance with a .special convention, the fremtier of the 
.Sfat«! which extends over the mountains in the clircction 
of Genoa was too far off; his misadventure would he 
known at Harnm long before he could reach those moun¬ 
tains; there remained therefore nothing but the Austrian 
State.s on the left hank of the Ho. Hcforc there was 
time to write to the Austrian authorities asking them 
to arrest him. thirty-six hour.s, or even two days must 
elapse. All these considerations duly weighed, Fabrizio 
set a liglit with his cigar to his own passport; it was 
better for him, on Austrian soil, to be a vagabond than 
to be Fahrizio del Dongo. an<I it was possible that they 
might search him. 

Quite ai>art from the very natural repugnance which 
he felt towards entrusting his life to the passport of the 
unfortunate Giletti. this document presented material dif¬ 
ficulties. Fahrizio’s height wa.s. at the most, five feet five 
indies, and not five feet ten inches as was stated on the 
jiassport. He was not quite twenty-four, and looked 
younger. Giletti had been thirty-nine. Wc must confess 
that our hero paced for a good half-hour along a flood- 
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barrier of tin- I*o near tlu- hridffr of boats before inakio^ 
lip bis ininil to go down on to it. "What slmuld I advise 
anyone else to do in mv place'” he asked himself finally. 

Obvi«nisly, to cross: there is dangi-r in remaining in the 
State t»f Parma; a constable may be sent In pursuit of 
the man who lias killed another man. even in self-de- 
finc<-.” I'abrizio went through his pocket, tore up all 
his papers, and kept literally nothing but his handker¬ 
chief and his cigar-case; it was important for him to 
curtail the examination whieh he would have to undergo, 
lie thought of a terrible objection Avhieh might In- rai.sed. 
and to which he could find no satisfaelory answer: he 
was going to say that his name was Giletli. and all his 
lim-n was marked T. I). 


As we have seen. Fabrizio was one of those unfor¬ 
tunates who are tormented by their imagination; it is a 
characteristic fault of men of intelligence in Italy. A 
I’rcneh soldier of equal or even inferior courage would 
have gone straight to the bridge' and have crossed it 
without more ado. without thinking beforehand of any 
possible diilieiilties; but also he would have carried «-itii 
him all his coolness, and Fnbrizio was far from feeling 
cool when, at the end of the bridge, a little man, dressed 
in grey, saiil to him: Go into the police office and shew 
your })assport.*’ 

This office had dirty walks studded with nails from 
whieh hung the pipes and the soiled hats of the officials. 
The big deal table behind which they were installed was 
spotted all over with stains of ink and wine; two or 
three fat regi.stcrs bound in raw hide bore stains of all 
colours, and the margin.s of the pages were black with 
finger-marks. On top of the registers whieh were piled 
one on another lay three magnificent wreaths of laurel 
which ha<l done duty a couple of days before for one of 
the Empcror'.s fe.stivals. 
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Tabrizio was inipresstd by all tliesi- details; thcv gave 
bim a tiglitening of the heart; this was the price lie 
must pay for the ma^rtiiticent luxury, so cool ami <leati. 
that caught the eye in his chanuing rooms in the palaf::o 
Sansfverina. He was ohligid to enter this dirty oiiicc 
and to appear tiu-rc as an inferior; he was about to underuo 
an examination. 

'I'lie official who stretched out a yellow band to take 
his passport was small and <lark. He wore a brass ))in 
in his necktie. “This is an ill-tempered fellow,” thought 
Fabrizio. The g« ntlemur> seemed excessively surprised as 
he read the passport, and his perusal of it lasted fully five 
minutes. 

“You have met with an accident.” he .said to the 
stranger, looking at hi.s <-heek. 

“TIte xutiurino Hung us out over the enibanknierit.” 

Then the .silence was resumed, and the official cast sour 
glaiice.s at the traveller. 

*1 see it now.” Fabrizio said to hiinsclf. “he is going 
to inform me that he i.s sorry to have bad news to give 
me. and that I am under arrest." All. sorts of wild ideas 
surged simultaneously into our hcro’.s brain, which at this 
moment was not very logical. For instance, he thought 
of e.scaping by a door in the office whieli stood open. “I 
get rid of tiiy coat, I jump into the Po, and no doubt I 
shall be able to swim across it. Anything is better than 
the Spielberg." The police official was staring fixedly at 
him. while lie calculated the eliance.s of success of this 
dash for safety; they furni.shed two interesting type.s of 
the human countenance. The presence of danger gives a 
touch of genius to the reasoning man, places him. so to 
.speak, above his own level: in the imaginative man it 
in.spires romances, bold, it is true, but frequently absurd. 

You ought to have seen the indignant air of our hero 
under the searching eye of this police official, adorned 
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M'ltli his brass jewelry. "If I were to kill him/’ thouglit 
Fnhrizio, "I simuld be eonvieted of murder and scnteiK^ed 
to twenty years in the galleys, or to death, which is a 
gr<at <lenl less terrible than the Spielberg with n chain 
weighing a hundred and twenty pounds on each foot and 
nothing hut eight ounces of bread to live on; and that 
lasts for twenty years; so that I should not gel out until 
I was fortv*four." b'abrizio’s logie overlmiked the fact 
that, as he luid hurned his own passport, tliere was noth* 
ing to indiente to the poliee oificia) that he was the rcWl, 
I’uhri/do del Dongo. 

Our hero was .sutficiently alarmed, as we* have seen; 
he would liave been a great deal more so could he have 
read the thoughts that were disturbing the officiars mind, 
'riiis man was a friend of Giletti; one may judge of liis 
sur]>rise wh«*n he saw his friend's passport in the hands 
of a stranger; his first impulse was to have that stranger 
arrested, then he reflected that Giletti might easily have 
sold his passport to this fine young man who apparently 
had just been doing something disgraceful at Parma. "If 
I arrest him/* he said to himself, "Giletti will get into 
trouble; they will at once discover that he has sold his 
passport; on the other hand, what will my chiefs say if 
it is proved that I, a friend of Giletti, put a tmo on his 
passport when it was carried by someone else." The 
official got up with a yawn and said to Fnhrizio: "Wait a 
minute, sir"; then, adopting a professional formula, added: 
"A dilfieulty lia.s arisen." On which Fahrisio murmured: 
*'Wlint is going to arise is my escape." 

As a matter of fact, the official went out of the oflicc, 
leaving the door open; and the passport was left lying 
on the deal table. "The danger is obvious," thought Fa* 
brizio; "I shall take iny passport and walk slowly back 
across the bridge; I shall tell the constable, if he ques¬ 
tions iiu% that I forgot to have my passport examined 
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hy the rommis.sary of police in tlie last villaijc in tlic 
State of Parrna/’ Fahrizio haj airtadv taken the pass¬ 
port in his liaiui when, to his unspeakable astonishment, 
lie lieard the clerk with the liras.s jewelrv sav: 

”L pori my soul, I can't do «any more work; the heat 
is stiflinj;: I am fio'iuff to the caffe to have half a jrlass. 
ffo into the oirna* when you have linisiua) vour |>ipe. there's 
a passport to be stamped; the party is in there." 

Fabrizio, who was .stealin<r out on tiptoe, found himself 
face to face with a handsome youn>f man who was savintr 
to himself, or rather humming: "\\'en, let u.s see this 
))assport; I'll )uit tny scraM'l on it. 

"^Vhcre <loes the gentleman wish to ffor” 

"To Mantua, W'liice and F^Trara." 

‘ i'orrara it is," said the official, whistling; he took up 
a die, stamped the vi^a in bine ink on tin* pass|mrt, 
rapidly wrote in the words: "Mantua, Venice and Fer¬ 
rara," in the space left blank by the staini>, then waved 
bis band several times in the air, si^riud, and dipped his 
pen in tlie ink to make his flourish, which be exeeuted 
.slowly and with infinite pains. Fabrizio followed cvctv 
njovement of bis pen; the clerk studitd his flourish with 
satisfaction, addinyr five or six finishing touches, then 
handed the passport back to Fabrizio, saying in a careless 
tone: "A ^ood Journey, sir!" 

Fabrizio made ofT at a pace the alacrity of wliich he 
was endeavouring to conceal, whvu he felt himself cauj?ht 
by the left arm: instinctively liis band went to the hilt 
of his da^^er, and if lie had not observed that he was 
.surrounded by houses he mijght perhaps have dune soine- 
thinf? rash. 'Flic man who was touching;: liis left arm. 
seeing that he appeared quite startled, said by way of 
ajiolojfv: 

But 1 called the gentleuian three times, and got no 
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nnswtr; lias tin' fr«-ntU-iuaii anvtliinj; to declare before 
the customs ?’* 

“I have iiotliiiip on im l)ut inv Imiidkcrchicf; 1 am 

uoin^ to a place quite near licre. to shoot with one of 

niv faniilv. ' 

% 


He would have been jcrenlly «-nibnrrnssed hail he been 
asked to name this relative. WImt with the ^reat heat 
and his v.nrioits emotions, Fabrizio was ns wet as if he 
hml fallen into the I*o. "I am not laekinji' in eourajfe 
to face actors, hut clerks with brass jewelry send me 
out of my mind; I slinll make a humorous sonnet out of 


that to amuse the Duehessa," 

I'nteririjj ('nsalmnfffiiore. Fabrizio at once turned to the 
riffht along a mean street which lends <lown to the Po. 
"I am ill gr<-at need,” he said to himself, "of the succour 
of Haeehus and Ceres,'' and he intered a shop outside 
which there hung a gn-y clout fn.steneii to a stick; 
on the clout was inscribed the word Trattoria. A meagre 
piece of bed-linen supported on two slender wooden 
hoojis and hanging down to within three feet of the ground 
sheltered the doorway of the 7'ralforia from the vertical 


rays of the sun. There, a half-undressed and extremely 
pretty woman received our hero with respect, which gave 
him the keenest pleasure; he hastened to inform her that 
he was dying of hunger, ^Vhile the woman was preparing 
hi.s breakfast, there entered a man of about thirty; he had 
given no greeting on coming in; suddenly he rose from 
the bench on which he had flung himself down with a 
familiar air, and said to Fabrizio: '‘Kccellrnza, la ri- 
vrrisco! (Excellency, your servant!)" Fabrizio wa.s in 
the highest .spirits at the moment, and, instead of forming 
sini.stcr plans, replied with a laugh: "And how the 
devil do you know my Excellency?" 

\\ hat! Doesn t \ our E.xcelicncy remember Lodovico, 
one of the Signora Duehessa Sanseverina's coachmen? At 
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Sacra, the j)lace in the c<uintry where we used to jro everv 
year. I always took fever; I asked the Signora for a 
pension, and retired from serviee. Now I am rich; in¬ 
stead of the pension of twelve seudi a year, which was 
the most 1 was entitled to expect, the Signora told me 
that, to give me the leisure to compose sonnets, for I 
am a poet in the lingua volgar,’, she would allow me 
twenty-four seudi and the Signor Conte told ine that if 
ever I was in ditlieulties I had only to come and tell him. 
I have had the honour to drive Monsignore for a stag<-. 
when he went to make his retreat, like a goo<l Christian, 
in the Cerlosa of Vclleja.” 

Fahrizio studied the man’s face and Ix-gan to recognise 
him. He had bc< n one of the smartest coachmen in the 
Sonseverina estahlishment; now that he was u hat he called 
rich his entire clothing consisted of n i-oarsc shirt, in 
holes, and a pair of cloth breeches, dyed black at some 
time in the past, which barely came down to his km-es; 
a pair of shoes and a villainous hat comple-ted his equip¬ 
ment. In addition to this, he had not shaved for a fort¬ 
night. As he ate his omelette Fabrizio engaged in con¬ 
versation with him, absolutely as hetwe<-n equals; he 
thought he detected that Ix)dovieo was in love with their 
hostess. He finished his meal rapidly, then .said in a low 
voice to Lodovieo: "I want a word with vou.” 

“Vour F.xcellcney can .speak openly lu-fore her, she is a 
really good woman,” said I.odovico with a temler air. 


'Very well, my friends,” said Fabrizio without hesita¬ 


tion, “I am in trouble, and have need of your help. First 
of all. there is nothing political about my case; I have 
simply and solely killed a man who wanted to murder 
me because I spoke to his mistre.ss.” 


“Poor young man!” said the landlady. 

"Your Excellency can count on me!” cried the coaeh- 
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innn. Iiis eyes ahlnze with the most passionate devotion; 

‘ where does His Exeellenev wish to go?** 

“To Ferrara. I have a passport, but I .should prefer 
not to speak to the police, who may have received informal 
tion of what has happened.** 

“W'hen did you despatch this fellow?** 

“I'his morning, at six o'clock." 

“Your l^xcellency lias no blood on his clothes, has he?*’ 
asked tlie landlady. 

"I was linnkinjf of tiint," put in tlic concliman. ''ami 
tu\si<K's, the cloth of that coat is loo fine; you don't see 
ninny like that in the country round here, it would make 
people stare at us; I shall fio and buy some clothes from 
the Jew. Your Excellency is about my figure, only 
thinner." 

'Tor pity's sake, don't go on calling me Excellency, 
it mnv atlrnct attention.” 

*'Very good, Excellency," replied the coachman, as he 
left the tavern. 

"Here, here," Fabrizio called after him, "and %vhat 
about the money ! Como baek T* 

"'What do you mean—money!’* said the landlady; “lie 
lias Rixtv-scvcn scudi which arc entirely nt vour service, 

w * « 

I myself,” she went on, lowering her voice, "have forty 
sciidi which I offer you with the best will in the world; 
one doesn't always have money on one when these acei- 
dents happen.” 


On account of the heat, Fabrizio had taken off his coat 
on entering the Trattoria. 

"You have a waistcoat on you which might land us 
in trouble if anyone came in: that fine English cloth 
would attract attention.” She gave our fugitive a stuff 
waistcoat, dyed black, which belonged to her husband. A 
tall young man came into the tavern by an inner door; 
be was dressed with a certain style. 
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*'This IS my husband," said tlic landlady. "Pietro- 
Antonio," she said to her husband, "this Gentleman is a 
friend of Lodovico; he met with an rucident tliis morn- 
inif, across the river, and he wants to Qct away to Fer¬ 


rara. 


n 


"Olu we'll fft't him there/' said the husband with an air 
of jxreat gentility; "we have Carlo-Giuseppe's boat." 

0^\^nfx to another weakness in our hero which we shall 
confess as naturalIj' ns we have related his fear in the 
poliec oHiee at the end of the bridge, there wvrv tears 
in his eyes; he was profoundly moved hv the perfect ile- 
votion which he foiiiul atnon^ these conladhii; he thouy:lit 
also of this eharaeteristie f^enerosity of his aunt; he would 
have liki'd to he able to make these people's fortunc. 
L^xlovico returned, carrying a packet. 

"So that's finished/' the husbanil said to liiin in a friendly 
tone. 

"It's not that," r(‘p]ied Lodoyico in eyident alarm, "peo- 
pic are bc^innin^ to talk about you, they noticed that 
you hesitated before turning? down our vicolo and leavinjr 
the biff street, like a man who was tryinfj to hide." 

"Go up quick to the bedroom/' said the hu.sband. 

Tins room, which was very larjxe and fine, had ffrev 
cloth instead of p^las.s in its two windows; it contained 
four beds, each six feet wide and fiv<' feet high. 

"Be quick! Be quick!" said I-odovico, "there is a .swag¬ 
gering fold of a constable who has just been ])ostcd here 
and began trying to make love to the pretty lady down¬ 
stairs; and I've told him that when ho goes travelling 
about the country he may find himself stopping a bullet. 
If the dog hears any mention of Your Excellency, he'll 

want to do us a bad turn, he will trv to arrest vou here. 

• • 

so as to get Tcodolitida’s 7Va</oria a bad name. 

"What's this ?" I.oduvieo went on, .seeing Fahrizio'.s 
shirt all stained with hlooil and hi.s wounds bandaged 
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witli ImncJkrrchicfs, ‘*so tlir porco showed fiphU di<l ho? 
1 liat*.s a hunilrtd tiinos more than you need to got ynur- 
solf arrostt‘d. and I haven't bought you any sliirt/' \\'ith- 
out coreinony lie opontd tlio luisband s wardrobe and gave 
one of liis sliirts to I'abrizio, who was soon attired like 
a i^rosperous countryman. Lodovico took <lown a net that 
was hanging on the wall, |)laet*<l Kabrizio‘s clothes in the 
basket in which the fish are put, went doMnstairs at a 
run and liasfencd out of the house bv a hnvk door: Fa- 
bruio followt-d liim. 

■‘'r«-odnliiKla.” he enlied otil as he passed by the bur. 
“hide what I’ve left upstairs, \vc are goinjf to wait among 
the willows, and you. I’ietro-Antoiiio, send us a boat 
quickly, we’ll pay well for it.” 

I.odovieo led Fnbrizio aeross more than a score of 
ditches. There were planks, very long and very elastic, 
wliich served as bridges across tlie wider of these ditehe.s: 
I.odtivieo look up these planks after crossing by them. 
Oil coming to tlie last canal he took u)) the plank with 
haste. ”Now wc can stop and breathe.’' he said; "that 
dog of a constable will have to go two leagues and more 
to reach Your Excellency. Why, you’re quite pale,” he 
.said to I'nbrixio; ‘T haven’t forgotten the little bottle of 
brandy.” 

“It comes in most useful; tlic wound in my thigh is 

beginning to hurt me; and besides. I was in a fine fright 

in the police office by the bridge.” 

"I can well believe it,” said I.odovieo; "with a shirt 
covered In blood, as yours was, I can’t conceive bow you 
ever even dared to set foot in such a place. As for your 
wounds, I know what to do; I am going to )>ut you in a 

cool place where you can sleep for an hour; the boat will 

come for us there, if there is any way of getting a boat; 
if not, when you have rested a little, wc shall go on 
two short leagues, and I shall take you to a mill where 
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I shall take a hoat myself. ^ oiir Kxccllcnoy knows far 
more than I do: tlie Sifjnora will be in despair when she 
hears of the aceident; they will tell her that voji are 
mortally wounded, perhaps even that you killed the other 
man l>y foul play. The Marchesa Raversi will not fail 
to eireulate all the evil reports that ean hurt the Sifrnora. 
Your K.vcelleney miffht write." 

"And how should I <ret the letter delivered'” 

I lie hoys at the mill wlu re we are goin^r earn twelve 
soldi a day; in a day and a half they ean he at Rarma. 
say four francs for the journey; two francs for the 
wear and tear of their shoe-leather: if the errand %va.s 
heiri^ done for a poor man like me. that would be six 
francs; as it is in the service of a Sijjnorc, I .shall fjive 
tliem twelve.” 

\\ lien they had reached the restinj{-plae<- in a clump 
of alders and willow.s, very leafy and very cool. I.iidovieo 
Went to a house more than an hour’s journey away in 
•seareh of ink and paper. “Great heavens, how eom* 
forlable I am here," cried I'abrixio. “Fortune, farewell! 
I shall never be an Archbishop!" 

On hi.s return, Fodovico found him fast asleep and 
did not like to arouse him. The boat did not arrive until 
the sun had almost set; as soon as Ludovico .saw it appear 
in tin* di.stancu he called Fabrizio, who wrote a couple 
of letters, 

“Your Excellency knows far more than I do,” said 
Lodovico with a troubled air, “and I am very much afraid 
of displeasing him seriously, whatever he may sav, if I 
add a certain remark," 

“I am not .such a fool as you think me,*' replied Fn- 
brizio. "and. whatever you may .say, you will alw’avs be 
in my C3'es a faithful servant of my aunt, and a man who 
has done everything in the world to get me out of a very 
awkward .scrape,” 
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^Tany more )>rotc$tations stiJl were required before 
Lodovico coiihl 1)C prevailed upon to speak, and when 
at last ho had made up liis he be^an with a pro- 

ninblc which lasted for quite five minutes. I'abrizio ^ew 
impatient, then said to himself: “After all. whose fault 
is it? It is due to our vanity, which this man has very 
well obser>‘rd from his sent on the box.'* Ludovico's de¬ 
votion at last iinpellvd him to run the risk of speaking 
plainly. 

"U'lmt would not the Mareliesa Raversi give to the 
messenger you are going to send to Parma to have these 
two letters ? They are in your hainlsyriling, and conse¬ 
quently furnish legal cN'idenee against yon. Your Exccl- 
leney will take mo ff>r an inquisitive and indiscreet fel¬ 
low; in the second place, he >vi]l perhaps feel ashamed 
of setting be^forc the eyes of the Siprnorn Duchessa the 
wretched handwriting of a coachman like myself; but after 
all, the thought of your safety opens my mouth, although 
you may think mo impertinent. Could not Your Excel¬ 
lency dictate those two letters to me? Then I am the 
only person eonipromlsed, and that very little; I can say, 
at n pinch) that you appeared to me in the middle of a 
Held with an inkhorn in one hand and a pistol in the 
other, and that you ordered me to write.” 

“Give me your hand) iny dear Lodovico/* cried Fa- 
hriziO) “and to prove to you that I wish to have no secret 
from a friend like yourself, copy these two letters just 
ns they are.” I-odovico fully appreciated this mark of 
confidence, and was extremely grateful for it, but after 
writing a few lines, as he saw the boat coining ro]>idly 
downstream: • 

“The letters will be finished sooner,” he said to Fa- 
brizio, “if Your Excellency will take the trouble to dictate 
them to me.** The letters ^vriltcn, Fabrizio wrote an 
A and a B on the closing lines, and on a little scrap of 
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)jap» r which hr aftcrw.irtJs rriim))lrcl u)). |)ut in ^’^rnriK 
'^Cnnfez A ei Thr lucsNcnfrer would hr told to liidr 

this srrcij) of |)a|>rr in his lOothinp:. 

The bo.d hnvinf; come within liailin;; diNlancr. Lodnviro 
c'/jlh'd to tlu* boatnu'ii hy names which were imt thrirN; 
they rn/ide no reply, and put into tlie hank a thousand 
yards lower down, looking all round them to make sure 
tl)at tliey had not hcen seen hv some do<y<iiih'rr. 

"I am at your orders/* said Lodo\ieo to I'ahrizio; 

'M'onld you like me to take these letters invself to Parma r 
Or Mould you j)refer me to aeeornpany you to I'errara?" 

“'I'o aeeoinj>any me to P'errara is a srrvica' whieli I 
was hardly daring to ask of you. I shall have to land, 
and try to enter tin* town M'ithout shewinj; my passport. 
I may tell you that I feel the greatest re])ugrianer towards 
travelling under the name of (lihtti, am) I c'an think of 
no one hut yourself who would )>e able to luiv me another 
passport/’ 

"W'hy didn't you .speak at (*asalmaggior<*? 1 know a 

spy there who Mould liavc .sold me an excellent passi)ort, 
and not dear* for forty or fifty francs.'* 

A ^ 

One of the two boatmen, M'hosi* home M-as on the right 
hank of tlicr Po, and uho c*on.seqiiently had no nc'cd of 
a foreign passport to go to I^ariim, undertook to deliver 
I lie lettcr.s. Lodovieo, who kncM' liosv to handle the oars, 
set to ^york to propel the boat svilli the other man. 

"We shall find on the loM'cr reaches of the l*o," he said, 
"several ariiu'd vessel.s belonging to the police, and I slmll 
manage to avoid them.*' Ten times at least they Mere 
oliliged to hide* among little* islets flush with the M'ater, 
eovered with willoM's, 'I'hree times they set foot on .shore 
in order to let the boat drift past the police vessels <‘inpty. 
I.odo\‘i<o took advantage f>f tlu*sc long intervals of leisure 
to recdle to Pahri^io several of his sonnets. The .senti¬ 
ments were true enough, hut wore so to speak blunted by 
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Ins rxprcssiim of tlnin. ninl wore not wortli the trouble 
of puttiiitf theni on paper; the curious thin^ was that 
this «x-conclmuin had passions and points of view that 
were viviil and |>i«'turcsque; he hecaine <-old and coiumon 
place as soon as he beffaii to write. "It is the o])posite 


Ilf what we see in society.” thoufjht I'ahrizio; 


“people 


know nowadays how to express everything gracefully, hut 
their hearts have- nothing to say.” He realised that the 
greatest pleasure- he eoiild give to this faithful servant 
would he to correct the mistakes in spelling in his sonnets. 

■■'rhey laugh at im- when I lend them my c-opy-hook,” 
said I.odovieo; “hut if Your Kxcc-lloney would d<-ign to 


dictate to me the spelling of the words letter hy letter, 
the envious fellows wouldn’t have anything l«-ft to say: 
spelling doesn't make genius.” It was not until the third 
night of his journey that I'ahrizio was able to land in 
c-oinplete safety in a thicket of ald«-rs, a league above 
Pontelagoseuro. All the next day he remained hidden 
in a hempfield. while I.iHlovieo went ahead to Ferrara; he 
there took some humble IcMlgings in the house of a poor 
.lew. who at onee realised that there was money to be 
earned if one knew how to keep one’.s mouth shut. That 
evening, ns the light began to fail, Fabrizio entered Fer¬ 
rara riding upon a pony; he had every need of this .sup¬ 
port. for he had been touched by the stin on the river; 
the knife-wound that he had in his thigh, and the sword- 
thrust that Giletti had given him in the shoulder, at the 
beginning of their duel, were infioined and had brought 


on a fever. 
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T he Jt'W, tlie owner of tlie house, h/ui procured a 
discreet surijeon. wJio. realising in iiis turn that 
there was money in ll>e ease, informed l.odovieo tl>at 
Ills fonscience obliged him to make liis report to the j)oliee 
on tiu- injuries of th«- younfj man whom he, Lodt)vieo, called 
his brother. 


■‘The law is clear on the subject,” he addeil; “it is evident 
that vour brother cannot possibly have injured himself, 
as he savs, bv falling from a ladder while he was holdini' 
an open knife in his hand.” 

I.<»dovieo replied coldly to this honest surf£«‘on that, if he 
should decide to yield to the inspirntion.s of his ronseieiiee. 
he. Lodovico, wouhl have the honour, before leavinj; Fer¬ 
rara, of falling ui)on him in precisely the same way, with 
an open knife in his hand. When he reported this incident 
to Fnbrizio, the latter blamed him strongly, but tln-re was 
not a moment to be lost; they must fly. Lodovico told the 
.lew that lie wislii-d to try the efTect of a little fresh air 
on hi.s brother; be went to fetch a carriage, and our friends 


left the bouse never to return. The readi-r is no iloiibt 
finiling these accounts of all the manrruvres that the absence 
of a jiassport renders necessary extremely wearisome; this 
sort of anxiety do<'.s not exist in France; hut in Italy, and 


csjiecially in the neighbourhood of the I’o, people talk about 
passports all day long. Once they bad left Ferrara with¬ 
out hindrance, as though they were taking a drive, l.odovieo 
sent the carriage back, then re-entered the town by another 
gate and returned to jiiek up Fabrizio with a xediola which 
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lie Imd liirecl to take them a <lo7,en leagues. Coming near 
Kulogna, our friends had themselves taken through the 
fields to the road whieli lends from h'lorenec to Bologna; 
fh<-v spent the night in the most wretched inn they could 
find, and tin the following day, Kahrizio feeling strong 
enough to walk a little, they entered Bologna like ordinary 
pedestrians. 'I'hey had hurnetl CJiletti's passport; the 
eomeilian's tleath must hy now he common knowledge, and 
there was less danger in heing arrested ns people without 
jins.sports than ns hearing the pass))ort of a man who had 
het-n killetl. 

I-odovico knew at Bolognn two or three servants in grent 

houses; it was tleeided that he shouhl go to them and find 

out how the land lay. lie explained to them that, while 

he was on his way from h'lorence, travelling with his 

younger hrotlier, the latter, wanting to sleep, had let him 

come on hv himself an hour before sunrise. He was to have 

joined him in thr village ^vhere lie, I..odovico, would s{o\y 

to escape the midday heat. Hut Lodovieo, seeing no sign 

of his brother, had decided to relrnec his steps, lie had 

found his brother injured hy a blow from a stone and with 

several knife-wounds, and, in addition, rohhed by some men 

M ho had pieke<l a quarrel with him. This brother was a 

good-looking hoy, knew how to groom and drive horses, read 

and write, and wa.s nnxiou.s to find a place with some good 

familv. Lodoviro reserved for use on a future occasion the 
% 

detail that, when Fahrizio wa.s on the ground, the rohher.s 
had lied, taking with them the Httle hag in which the 
hrothcr.s had put their linen and their passports. 

On arriving in Bolognn, I'nhrizio, feeling extremely tired 
and not venturing, without a passport, to shew hi.s face at 
an inn, had gone into the huge church of San Petronio. He 
found there a delicious coolnes.s; jircsently he felt quite 
revived. “Ungrateful wretch that I am," he said to him¬ 
self suddenly, "1 go into a church, .simply' to sit down, as it 
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be in a ert/Te/" He threw himself on liis knees and 
thanked (iod c tfuaively for tlie evident })rotertion with 
wliicli he l»ad been surrounded ever since lu* had liod the 
misfortune to kill (riletti. Tlic dangt r wliii h still made him 
shiuhler had been that of his being recognised in the j)olice 
office at Casalniaggiore, “How/* he asked himself^ *‘di<l 
that clerk, whose eyes were so full of suspicion, who read 
my pass|)ort through at least three times, fail to notice lluit 
I am not five feet ten inelu'S tall, lliat 1 am not thirty-eight 
years old, and tluat I nm not strongly pitied by siuall“])ox? 
WImt thanks I owe to 'i lice, O iny Goil! And I have 
actually r< frained until tliis moment from casting the nonen- 
litv that I am at Thy fett. My pride has chosen to believe 
that it was to a vuin human prudence that 1 owed the good 
fortune of escaping the Spielberg, nhicli was already open¬ 
ing to engulf me/* 

Fabrizio spent more than an hour in this state of extreme 
emotion, in the presence c»f the immense bounty of (iod. 
Lodovico approached, without his luaring him, and took 
his stand ^ippositc him. Fabrizio, who Iia<l buriecl liis face 
in his hands, rais<*d Ids head, an<l his faithful servant couhl 
sec the tears .streaming <lown his checks. 

'*Coiuc back in an Imur/' Fabri/io ordered him, somewhat 


harshly. 

Lodovico forgave this tone in view of the speaker’s piety. 
F*abrizio repeated several times the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, which 1 h* knew by heart; be stopped for a long 
time at the verses which had a bearing on his situation at 
the moincfit. 

Fabrizio asked pardon of Go<l for many things, but what 
i.s really remarkable is that it never entered his ln'nd to 
number among his faults the ])lan of becoming Arclibi.shop 
simply because Conte Mosca was Prime Minister and felt 
tliat office and all the importance it implied to be .suitable 
for the Duclicssa’s nephew. He had desired it without 
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}>.Tssiori. it is trur, hut still he had thnufflit of it, exactly 
as one ini^ht think of heinj; made a Minister or a General. 
It had never entered his tlioughls that his conscience might 
he concerned in this project of the Duchessa. This is a 
reinarkahle <'haraeteristic of the religion which he owed to 
the instruction given him by the Jesuits of Milan. That 
religion df/trhu-s owe of Ihe eoMra^e to think of u?i/‘aa]i7iar 
thinrfs. and especially forbids f rrsonol rxamination, a.s the 
nmst enormous of .sins; it is a step towards Protestantism. 
'I'o rtnd out of what -sin.s one is guilty, one must question 


one’.s priest, or rend the list of sins, ns it is to he found 
))rinted in the hooks entitled. Prrparotinn for the SocranirM^ 
tif I‘rnance. Fahrizio km-w by heart the list of sins, ren- 
d« r<d into the I.atin tongue, which he had learned at the 
Feelcsiastical Ai-ndemy of N’aple.s. So, when going through 
that list, on coming to the article, Mur<ler, he had most 


forcibly accused himself before (lod of having killed a man, 
but in defence of his own life. He had passed rapidly, and 
without paying them the slightest attention, over the various 
articles relating to the .sin of Simon tf (the procuring of 
ecclesiastical dignities with money). If anyone had sug- 
ge.sted to him that he should pay a hundred louis to become 
hirst Gram! Vicar of the Archbishop of Parma, he would 
have rejected such an idea with horror; but, albeit he was 
Jiot wanting in intelligence, nor nimve all in logic, it never 
once occurred to his mind that the employment on his behalf 
of Conte Mosca’s influence M’as a form of Simony. This is 
where the Jesuitical education triumphs: it forms the habit 
of not )>nying attention to things that ore clearer than day¬ 
light. A Frenchman, brought up among conflicting personal 
interests and in the prevailing irony of Paris might, without 
being deliberately unfair, hove accused Fabrizio of hypoc¬ 
risy at the very moment when our hero was opening his 
soul to God with the utmost sincerity and the most profound 
enmtion. 
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Fabri^io did not leave the chureli until he had prepared 
the eonfe.ssion which he proposed to make next day. He 
found Lodovieo sitting on the steps of the vast .stone peri¬ 
style which rises -nbove the great piaesa opposite the fr<»nt 
of San Petronio. As after a storm the air becomes more 
pure, so now Fabri^io's soul was tranquil and happy and 
so to speak refreshed. 

feel quite well now, I hardly notice iny wounds/' he 
said to Lodovieo as he upproaelu'd him; *'l)ut first of all I 
have to apologise to you; I answered you crossly when you 
eame and spoke to me in the ehurch; I was examining iny 
conseieiice. ^WI1, how are things going?'* 

‘‘Excellently: I have taken lodgings, to tell the truth 
not at all worthy of Your Excellency, with the wife of one 
of my friends, who i.s a very pretty woman and, better 
still, on the best of terms with one of the luuids of the 
l^olicc. To-inorrow I shall go to deelare how our ])assports 
came to be stolen; my declaration will be taken in good 
part; but I shall pay the <‘arriage of the letter >vhic^li the 
police will write to Casalmaggiurc, to find out wln^tlicr 
there exists in that cumune a certain San Micheli, Lodovieo, 
who has a hrotiier, named Fabrizio, in service with the 
Signora Ouchessa Sanseverina at Parma. All is settled, 
siamo a cai>allo/* (An Italian jjroverb meaning: “We are 
saved." ) 

Fabrizio had sudtlenly assumed a most serious air: he 
begged Lodovieo to wait a monient, almost ran back into 
the church, and when barely past the dour flung himself 
down on his knees; he humbly kissed the stone slabs of the 
floor. "It is a miracle, Lord," he cried Muth tears in hi.s 
eyes: "when I'hoii .sawtrst my soul disposed to return to the 
path of duty. Thou hast saved me. Great God! It is 
possible that one day I may be killed in some quarrel; 
in the hour of my death remeuiber the state in which niy 
soul is now.** It was with transports of the keenest joy 
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that Fabrizio recited afresh the Seven Penitential Psalms. 
Before leavinc the huihlin^ he went up to an old woman 
who was seated before a ureat Madonna and bv the side of 
nil iron trianijlc rising vertically from a stand of the same 
metal. 'Pile sides of this triangle bristled with a large 
number of spikes intended to support the little candles 
which the piety of the faithful keeps burning before the 
famous Madonna of Cimabur. Seven candles onlv were 
wlit-n Fnbrizio npjironchcd tlic stnnd; lie rcjfislercd 
this fact in his memory, with the intention of meditating; 
upon it later on when he had more leisure. 

■'What do the rnn<lles cost.^” he asked the woman. 

“Two hajoechi each.” 

As a matter of fact they were scarcely thicker than quills 
and were not a foot in lenpth. 

“How many candles can still go on your triangle?” 

“Sixty-three, since there are seven alight.” 

”Ah!” thought rnhrissio, “sixty-three and seven make 
sevenly; that also is to he home in mind.” He pai<l for 
the candles, placed the first seven in position himself, and 
lighted them, then fell on his knees to make his oblation, 
and said to the old woman as he rose: 

”It is for grace rrcetved. 

“I am dying of hunger,” he said to Lodovico ns he joined 
Iiiin outside. 

“Don't let us go to an osfrrio, let us go to our lodgings; 
the woman of the house will go out and buy you everything 
you wont for your meal; she will rob you of a score of soldi, 
and will be all the more attached to the newcomer in 
consequence.” 

"All this means simply that I shall hove to go on dying 
of hunger for a good hour longer,” said Fohrislo, laughing 
with the serenity of a child; and he entered an onlerxa close 
to San Petronio. To his extreme surprise, he sow at a table 
near the one at which he had taken his seat, Peppe, his 
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aunt's first footman, tlio same who on a fonnrr occasion Jiad 
come to meet him at Genc>a. h'ahrizio imulc a sipi to Inm 
to say nothinfr; tln-n, havin{i ma«1e a liasty meal, a smile of 
happiness hoverinjr over his lii)S, he rose; Peppo fo!low«-(l 
him, and. for the third tiim-, our hero entered the cliureh of 
San Petriniio. Out of discretion, Lodovieo remained out- 
sitle. strolling; in the piazza. 

"Oh, Lord, Moiisiijnore! Ilnw are your wouinls? 'i'hc 
Signora Duchessa is terribly upset; for a wliole <lay slie 
thought voii were dead, and had been left lying on some 
island in the Po; 1 must g«) ami send off a messenger to her 
this very instant. I liave been looking for you for tin; last 
.six days; I spent three at Ferrara, si*arehiiig all the inns." 

"Have yon a passport for me?” 

"I ha>e three different ones: one with Your F^xeelleney’s 
names ami titles; a second with your name only, and the 
other in a false name, Giuseppe llossi; each |)assport is 
mad*- out in duplicate, according to whether Your F.xcel- 
lenev prefers to have come from Florence or from Modena. 
You have only to go for a turn outside tlie town. The 
Signor Conte would he glad if you would lodge at the 
Albergo del Pellegrino; the landlord is a friend of his.” 

Fabrizio, with the air of a casual visitor, advanced along 
the right aisle of the church to the place where his camlles 
were burning; he fastened his eyes on Ciinahue’s Matlonna, 
then said to Peppe as he fell on hi.s knees: "I must just 
give thanks for a moment.” Pei)j)e followed his example. 
When they left the ehureh, Peppe noticed that Fahrizio 
gave a tweiitv-franc piece to the first pauper who asked 
him for alms: this mendicant uttered cries of gratitude 
which drew into tiu: wake of the charitable stranger the 
swarms of paupers of every kind who generally adorn 
the Piazza San Petronio. All of them were anxlou.s to have 
a share in the napoleon. The women, despairing of making 
tlieir wav through the crowd that surrounded him, flung 
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iiu-msclvos on Fabrizio, shouting to him to know whether it 

was not the fact that he had intended to give his napoleon 

to be divided among all the \u\vcTi del huon Dio. Peppe, 

hrandishing his gohFhea<led rone, ordered them to leave 

11 is Kxcellenev alone. 

% 

“Oh! r.xct‘llrm*y !" nil ihe women ]>roccodcd to cry in 
still more piercin<r necjiils, “give nnollur gold napoleon 
for the poor wom« n!” Fahrizio increased his pace, the 
women followed him. screaming, and a number of male 
l)nupers. running in from every street, ereated a sort of 
tumult. All this crowd, horribly dirty and energetic, cried 
out: “F.ccrUrnzn!" I'nbrizio had great difiiculty in escap¬ 
ing from the rahhlc; the scene brought his imagination back 
to earth. "I have got only what I deserve,” he said to 
himself; ”1 have rubbed shoulders >vitli the mob.” 

Two women followed him ns far ns the Porta Sara- 
gozza, by which he left the town: Peppe stopped them by 
threatening them seriously with his enne and flinging them 
some small change; I'ahrizio eliinhed the charming hill of 
San Mielu'le in IJo.soo, made a partial eireiiit of the town 
outside the walls, took a path which brought him in live 
hundred ynr<ls to the Florence road, then re-entered 
Holognn and gravely handed to the police oflieial a pass¬ 
port in which his description was given in the fullest detail. 
This pn.ssport gave him the name of Giuseppe Bossi, student 
of theology. Fabrizio noticed a little spot of red ink 
dropped, «s though by accident, at the foot of the sheet, 
near the right-hand corner. A couple of hours later he 
had a spy on his heels, on account of the title of Eccrllensa 
which his companion had given him in front of the beggars 
of San Petronio, although his passport bore none of the 
titles which give a man the right to make his servants 
addre.ss him a.s Excellency. 

Fabrizio saw the .spy and made light of him; lie gave 
no more thought either to passports or to police, and amused 
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)iini:»clf with everything, like n hoy. l^eppe. \v)io li.nl orders 
to stay f)e5idc him, seeing tiiat he was more than satisfied 
with I-odovico, jireferred to jjo hack in |)i rsori to convey 
these jrooil tidings to the Duelu'ssa. Fahri/io wrote two 
very long letters to his clear friends; then it oecurrtcl to 
him to write a third to tlic veneral>li* Arelihisho)> Fatniriaru. 
'I’liis le tter produeed a marvellous cdTeet; it c ontained a 
\ ery exact aeeouiit of the alfair w ith (iih tti. 'I’ln good 
AreliI>ishop, dee ply moved, did not fail to go and n ad this 
letter to the Prinee, who was cjuile rc*ady to listen to it, 
hedng somewhat eurious to know what line this young 
Monsignorc took to exc use so shocking a inurdc^r. Thanks 
to the many friends of the Marcdies.a Haxe rsi, the I^rinee, 
as wcdl as the whole city of Parma, l>elievc*d that Fahrizio 
had proeurecl the assistance' of twenty or thirty ]H*Asants 
to overpoNver a had actor who had had the insolenee to 
challenge liitn for the favours of little* Marietta. In ilvs- 
potic courts, the first skilful iiitriguiT controls tin* Truths as 
tile fashion controls it in Paris. 

'*Iiut, w'Imt in the dcwil's name!*' excdainied the* I’rinec* to 
the Arcdihisliop; '^one gets things of that sort clone for one* 
hy sornehody tdse; hut to do them one.self is not tin* ciis- 
totn ; besides, one doesn't kill a comedian like* Giletti, onc' 
buys hitii." 

Fahrizio had not the slightest suspicion of what Nvas 
going on at Parma. As a matcer of fac't, the* question there* 
was whether the death of this comedian, who in his lift*time 
had earnccl a monthly salary of thirty-two francs, w*a.s not 
going to bring ahout the fall of the Ultra Mini.stry, and of 
its leader, Conte Mosca. 

On learning of the death of Giletti, the* Prince, stung 
hy the independent airs which the Duches.sa was giving 
iM'r.self, hud ordered the Fiscal General Hassi to treat the 
whole case as though the person charged were a Liberal. 
Fahrizio, for his part, thought that a man of his rank was 
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superior to tlio I/iws; he (lid not t.ike into account that in 
couritrics where hearers of prent names arc never punished, 
intrigue can do anything, even against them. lie often 
spoke to I.odovieo <>f his perfect innocence, whicli would 
very soon he proelaiined; his great argument being that he 
was not guilty. \Vhereuj)on I.odovieo said to him: ** I 

cannot conceive liow Your Kxeelleney, who has so much 
intelligtmee and education, can take the trouble to soy 
all that before me who am his devi>ted servant; Your 
Kxeelleney adopts too many precautions; that sort of thing 
is all right to say in public, nr be fore a court.*' “This man 
believes me to he a murelerer, and loves me none the less 
for it/‘ thought l'al»rizio, falling from the ehmds. 

'riire^e elays after Keppe*s eleparlurc, he was greatly 
nstonisheel to ree'eivc an enormous letter, sealeel with a 
plait of silk, as in the days of Louis XIV, and addressed 
<i Sun Kcccllvnza rerrrear/MJiwn monsignor Enbrizio drl 
Dongo. primo gran ricario drlla diocfsi di Parma, canonico, 
etc. 

“Why, am 1 .still nil that?*' he asked himself with a 
laugh. Archbishop Lnndriani's letter was a masterpiece of 
logic and lucidity; it (tlK'd nevertheless nineteen large 
pag(‘s, and gave an extremely good account of all that had 
oecuirred in Karma on the (ie<*asion of the death of Gilctti. 

“A Kreneli nrjny coininnnded by Marshal Ney, and 
inarelnng upon the town, wotild not have had a greater 
cfTect/’ the good Archbishop informed him; “with the 
exception of the Duchessa and n^ysclf, my dearl)* beloved 
son, everyone believes that you gave yourself the pleasure 
of killing the liistrion Giletti. Had this misfortune befallen 
you, It is one of those thing.s which one hushes up with 
two hundred louis and six months* absence abroad; but 
the Mnrehesa Raver si is seeking to overthrow Conte Mosca 
with the help of this incident. It is not at all with the 
dreadful sin of murder that the public blames you^ it is 
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solely with the chitnsintss, or ratluT the insolence of not 
liavinir concle.s<-erKl( rl to have recourse to a hah/' (a sort of 
hire<l assassin). “I pive you a smmn/;ry here in clear 
terms of the tliinirs that I hear said all aroinul me, for 
since this ever deplorahlt‘ misfortune, I "o t verv dav to 
three of the jirincipal houses in the town to have an 
opportunity of justifying: you. And never have I felt tliat 
I was making a more blessed use of the scanty ehxjuenee 
with which heave n has dii^ned to endow me/' 

The scales fell from Fahriicio's eyes; the Duehessa’.s 
many letters, filled with transports of aflfretion, never eon- 
deseended to tell him anything. TIu’ Dmdiessa swore to 
him that she would l<MVe Parma fur ever, unless jircsentlv 
he returned there in triumph. “'Flie Conte will do for you," 
she wrote to him in the lettiT tliat aeeoinjianied tlie Areh- 
hishop's, "everything that is humanly possible. As for 
rnyself, you have changed my character with this fine 
e.scapade of yours; I am now as great a miser as the hanker 
'romhone; I have di.smis.sed all iny workmen, I have <lone 
more. I have dietated to the Conte the invc*ntorv of mv 
fortune, which turns out to Im* far less eonsidcrahlc than I 
supposed. After the <leath of the excellent Conte Pjetra* 
nera, whom, by the way, you would have done far better 
to avenge, insteacl of exposing your life to a creature of 
Giletti's .sort, I was left with an income of twelve hundred 
francs and five thousand francs of debts; 1 rcineiuber, 
among other things, that I had two and a half dozen white 
satin slippers coming from Paris and not a single pair of 
shoes to wear in the street. I have almost made up my 
mind to take the three hundred thousand francs which the 
Duca has left me, the wdiolo of which I intended to use in 
C'reeting a magnificent tomh to him. Besides, it is the 
Marche.sa Raversi who is your principal enemy, that is to 
.say mine; if you find life dull by yourself at Bologna, you 
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have onlv to sax the word, I sli*dl ronic and join von. 
Hero an* four inert* bills of oxebanj;!*/* and so on. 

'riit* Dm licssa said not a word to Fnbrizio of tho opinion 
that was held in Parma of his affair, she wished above all 
tliin;;.s to ooinfiirt him, and in any event the death of a 
ridieuloiis ereature like (iilelti <lid luff seem to her the Nort 
of thiny that eonld tie seriously charged against a del 
Donjro. ‘‘Iltiw many (Jiletlis have not our anee.slors sent 
into the other world/’ she said ti» the Conte, ^’without any¬ 
one’s ever taking it into his head to reproach them with it?*' 
I'ahrizio, taken eompletely l»y surprise, and getting for 
the first time n glimpse of the true state of things, set 
himself down to study the Arehbishoji’s letter. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Arehhishop himself belit*ved him to be hettiT 
informed than he actually was, Fabrizio gathered tiiat tlic 
principal cause of the Mnrebesa Uaversi\s triumph lay in 
the fael that it was impossible to find any eye-witnesses of 
the fatal combat, *rhc footman %vho bad been the tirst to 
bring the ne*ws to Parma had been at the village inn at 
Sanguigna when the fight occurred; little Marietta and tin* 
old woman who acted ns her mother had vanished, and the 
Marchesa had bought the veHurino who drove the carriage, 
and M*ho had now made an abominable deposition. *\*\1- 
Ihougli the jiToceedings ore enveloped in llic most profound 
mystery/* wrote the Archbishop In liis Ciceronian style, 
'*nnd directed by the Fiscal General, Knssi, of whom 
Christian charity alone can restrain me from speaking 
evil, hut who has made his fortune by harrying his wretched 
prisoners as the greyhound harries the hare; although this 
Hnssi, I soy, whose turpitude and venality your imagination 
would he ]>owcrlcss to exaggerate, has been oppointed to 
take charge of the ease by an angry Prince, I have been 
able to rend the three depositions of the vriturino. By a 
signal piece of good fortune, the wretch contradicts him¬ 
self* And I shall add, since I am addressing my Grand 
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\'icar, him who, aftiT invsclf, is to have the clinr^e of this 
D iooese, that I have sent for the curate of tlie parish in 
wliieli this strayinj; sinner resides. I sliall tell vou, inv 
dearly beloved son, but under the .sial of the confessional, 
that this curate already knows, tlirou^h the wife of the 
X'eiturhto, the number of seudi that lie has received from 
the Marehesa Raversi; I shall not venture to sav that the 
Marchesa insisted upon his slanderinfj you, hut that i.s 
j)rol)able. 'I’lie .seudi Mere transmitted to him throu;;h a 
MTctchcd priest Nvho performs functions of a base carder in 
the* Mar<*hesa’s Imiisehold, and whom I have been oblijred 
to bani.sli from the altar for the s<*<*ond time. T shall not 
Meary you with an aeeoiint of various otlur aetion.s M’hic'b 
you mi^lit expect from m<‘, and wbieli, moreover, enter into 
mv dutv. A (*arion, vour eolIea»rue at the Cathedral, svho 
i.s a little too jjrone at times to remeinlxT the influenc’e 
conferred upon him by the M’ealtli of bis family, to wbieb, 
by divine permission, he i.s nosv tlit^ sole hc^ir, Imvin^X aibnved 
liiinself to say in the house of Conte Znrla, the Minister 
of the Interior, that he regarded this hagattella (he referred 
to the killing of tlie unfortunate^ Gil<*tti) as proved against 
you, I summoned him to appear bc^forc me, and there, in 
tlic' presence of iny three other Vicars (JefUTal, of my 
('liaplain and of tu'o curate.s M’bo happened to be in the 
waiting-room, I ^erjlJt^sted him to communicate to us Ins 
brethren the 4*l< inent.s of the complete eonvirtion svhieh lu* 
professed to have acquired against one of hi.s colh^agues 
at the Catliedral: the unhappy man M*as able to articulate 
only the most ineonchisive arguments: every voice was 
raised against him, and, nltliough 1 did not think it iny 
duty to add more than a very fcM' words, lie burst into 
tcar.s and made u.s the witnesses of ins full c'onfession of hi.s 
eornplcrte error, upon wliieh I promised him secrecy in my 
name and in the Fiamrs of the jFcrsons who had been present 
at the discussion, ahvays on the condition that he >vould 
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<K*v<itc all lus ze^al to correcting the false impressions that 
might Imvo been created by the language en^ploycd by him 
during the previous fortnight. 

“I shall not rei)eat to you, my dear son, what you must 
long have known, namely that of the thirty-four conladini 
Mnployicl on the exeavntions undertaken by Conte Mosca, 
whom the Uaversi j)retends to have hvvu paid by you to 
assist vou in a crime, tliirtv-two wore at the bottom of 
their treiudi, wholly taken up with their work, when you 
arme<I yourself with the hunting knife and employed it to 
tlefenil your life against the man who had attacked you 
thus unawares. 'I'wo of their number, who >vere outside 
tlu* tnru'b, shouted to the others: 'They are murdering 
^?onsignore !* This cry alone reveals your innoeence in all 
its whiteness. Very well, the Fiscal General Hassi nmin- 
tnins that these two men have disappeared; furthermore, 
they have found eight of the men who were at the hotttmi 
of the treneli; at their first examination, six declared that 
they luid lu'ar*! the cry: ‘They arc murdering Monsignore!* 

I knoNv, through indirect channels, that at their Hftb exam¬ 
ination, which WAS held yesterday evening, five declared 

that they eouhl not remember distinctly whether they had 

« • • 

lunrd the cry themselves or whether it had been re])orted 
to them by their comrades. Orders have hern given that I 
am to he informed of the place of residenee of these exca¬ 
vators, and their jmrish priests will make them understand 
that they arc damning themselves if, in order to gain a 
few soldi, tliey allow themselves to alter the truth,'* 

The good Archbishop went into endless details, as may 
he Judged hy tliosc we have extracted from bis letter. Then 
he added, using the I.ntin tongue: 

"This aflPair is nothing less than an attempt to bring 
about a change of government. If you arc sentenced, it 
can be only to the galleys or to death, in which case I 
should intervene by declaring from my Archic]>iscopal 
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Throne thnt I know you to be innocent, thal you simply 
and solely defended your life against a brigand, and tliat 
finally I have forbidden you to return to Parma for so long 
as your enennes shall be triutnpliant there; I propose even 
to stigiuatise, as he <leserves, the Fiscal General; the hatred 
felt for that man is as common as esteem for his eharncter 
is rare. Hut finallv. on the eve of the day on which this 
Fiscal is to pronounce so unjust a sentence*, the I)uche>sa 
Sanseverina will leave the town, and p(*rliaps c*ven the 
States of Parma: in that event, no doubt is felt that the 
Conte will hand in his resignation. Then, V4‘ry prohahly, 
General Fahio C'onti >vill eouie into otfice ari<] the Mareliesa 
Haversi will he triumphant. The great mistake in vour 
(*ase is tliat no skilled person has been appointed to take 
charge of the procedure lUTcssary to bring your innocence 
into the light of day, and to foil tin* attempts that have 
been made io suborn witnesses. The Conte believes that 
he is playing this part; but he is too gnat a g(‘nth*man to 
stoop to certain details; besides, in bis capacity as Minister 
of I^olice, he was obliged to issue, at the first inoincmt. the 
most severe orclers against you. Lastly, dare I say it, our 
,Sovereign Lord believc.s you to he guilty, or at least feigns 
that belief, and has introduced a certain bitterness into the 
alfair.*' (The words corresponding to *\>ur Sovereign 
Lord"' and "feigns that belief" wore in Cireek, and I'abrizio 
felt infinitely oblige^d to the Arohbisliop for having had the 
courage to w'rite tliciii. a j)en-knife he cut this line 

nut of the letter, and d<*stroyed it on the spot.) 

Fahrizio broke off a score of times while reading this 
b'lter; he was carrie<l away by transports of tlic liveliest 
gratitude: he replied at once in a letter of eight pages. 
Often lie M'as obliged to raise bis head so that his tears 
should not fall on the paper. Next day, as be was sealing 
this letter, he felt that it w'as too worldly in tone. shall 
w'rite it in Latin/* lie said to himself, "that will make it 
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np|»c/ir more socmiy to the worthy Archbisho|).** Hut, 
wliilo ho MMs seeking to onnstniot fine Lntin phrases of 
groat length, in the true Ciceronian style, he reincnihcrod 
that one day the Archbishop, in .speaking to him of Na¬ 
poleon, had made a point of calling him Huoiiapnrte; at 
that instant there vanished all the emotion that, on the 
previous <lay, had inovid him to tears. "O King of Italy!’* 
he cxelninu'd, “that lovaltv which so many others swore to 

• V ■ 

thee in thy lifetime, I shall preserve for thee after thy 
death. lie is fond of me, no donht, hut because I nm a 
del Oongo and he a son of the people.** So that Ins fine 
letter in Italian might not be wasted, FnbrirJo made n few 
necessary altt'rations in it, and adilrossed it to Conte 
Mosea. 


I'hat .same day, I*nbrizio met in the street little Marietta; 
she fluslu'd with joy and made a sign to him to follow her 
witliout speaking. She made swiftiv for n flosiTtril arcli" 
way; tliorv, she ptillrd forwnrcl tlu* Mark locc shawl which, 
folhtwitifj the local custom, covcrcil her head, so that she 
could not he rccojfiiiscd; then turning round quickly: 

■‘How is it,” she said to Fahrizio. “that you arc walking 
freely in the street like this?” Fahrizio told her his story. 

"Good God! You were at Ferrara! Ami there was I 
looking for everywhere in the ploee! You must know tliat 
1 jpiarrellcd with the old woman, because she wonted 
to take me to Venice, where I knew quite well that you 
would ne>cr go, because you arc on Ibc Austrian black list. 
I sold tny gold necklace to come to Ilologna, I bad a 
presentiment tiint I sbould have the ha|)piness of meeting 
you here; the old woinan arrived two days after me. And 
so I shon’t ask you to come and sec us, she would go on 
moking those dreadful demands for money which make me 
so ashamed. We have lived very comfortably since tbc 
fatal day you remember, and haven't spent a quarter of 
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w)jat vmi "avc us, I would rather not come and see vou 
tlie AHuTjro dpi Pcllcfrrino. it wtmid In* a pubhlicila. 'I'ry 
to firul a litlK- room in a quift stn-ot, and at the Avo Maria " 
(nightfall) "I shall In- hero, under this same archway."' 
So saying, she took to her heels. 
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A ll serious tiinu^iits were forgotten on the unex- 
peeted nppenranee of this ehnrniing person. 
I'abrixio settled himself to live at Hologna in a jov 
and security that were |>rofound. This artless tendency 
to take delight in everything that entered into his life 
sliewed through in the letters which he wrote to the 
Duehessa; to such an extent that she began to take offence. 
I'abrizio paid little attention: he WTotc, however, in 
abridged symbols on the face of his watch: "When I write 
to the D., must never say Jl'hrii I teas prelate, ichen I xvas 
in the Church: that annoys her.” He had bought a pair of 
ponies with which he was greatly pleased: he used to 
harness them to a hired carriage whenever little Marietta 
wished to pay a visit to any of the enchanting spots in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna; almost every evening he drove 
her to the Cascata del Hrnn. On their way back, he would 
call on the friendly Creseenlini, who regarded himself as 
to some extent Marietta’s father. 

"Upon my soul, if this is the caff^ life which seemed to 
me so ridiculous for a man of any worth, I did wrong to 
reject it,” Fabrlzio said to himself. He forgot that he 
never went near o caffe except to rend the Constitutionnel, 
and that, since he was a complete stranger to evervonc in 
Bologna, the gratiBcation of vanity <lid not enter at all into 
his present happiness. When he was not with little Mari¬ 
etta, he was to be seen at the Observatory, where he was 
Inking a course in astronomy; the Professor had formed a 
great affection for liim, and I'abrizio used to lend him his 
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ponies on Sundays, to cut a figure witli In*; wife on tin* 
Corso della ^lontagnoln. 

He loatlicd the idea of harming any living creature, 
liowevcr undeserving that creature might he. Marietta was 
rcsohitidy opposed to his seeing the old woman, hut one 
day, when she was at cliureh, he went uj> to visit the 
Matnmoccia, who Hushed with anger wlien she saw him enter 
the room. “7’his is a case wlicrc one plays the del l)c>ngt>, * 
he said to himself. 

*'iIow much does Marietta earn in a month when she is 
working?" he cried, with the air with which a self 
respecting young man, in Paris, enters the huleony at the 
BoufTcs. 

"Fiftv scudi." 

* 

“You are lying, as usual; tell the truth, or, hy God, you 
shall not have a r<*ntesiino 


“Very well, she was getting twenty-two semli in our 
<*ompany at Parma, when we liud the had luek to meet you; 
1 was getting twelve scudi, an<l we used to give (lihdti, 
our protector, a third of what each of us earned. Out of 
M'hicli, every month almost, Giletti svould make >rarictto 
a present; the present might be worth a couple of scudi." 

“You're lying still; you never had more than four scudi. 
Hut if you arc good to Marietta, I will engage you as 
though 1 were an impreifario; every month you shall have 
twelve .seudi for yourself and twentv-two for her; but if 
1 see her M’ith re<l eyes, I make you bankrupt." 

"Yoirre very stilt and proud; very well, your fine gen¬ 
erosity svill be the ruin of us," replied the old woman in 
a furious tunc; "we lose our avvinmrfttf/^ (our connexion). 
“When wc have the enormous misfortune to he deprived 
of Your Excellency’s protection, we shall no longer he 
known in any of the companies, they will all he filled U]>; 
we shall not find any engagement, and, ull through you, 
we shall .starve to death." 
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Go to the devil,” snid Fabrizio as he left the room. 

I -shall not po to the <levil, you impious wretch! But f 
will {JO straifjht away to the police office, where they shall 
learn from n)e that you are a Mon.sipnore who has flunR 
Ins cassock to the winds, and that you are no more Giuseppe 
Bo^si than I am. I’abrizio had alrenily gone some way 
down the .stairs. He returned. 


In the first place, the police know better than you 
what my real name may be: but if you take it into your 
head to denoun<e me. if you do anything so infamous,” he 
-said to her with great seriou.sness, ”Lodovieo, shall talk to 
you. and it Is not six slashes with the knife that your old 
carcass .shall get. but two dozen, and you will be six months 
m hospital, and no tobacco.” 


The ol.l woman turned pale, and dashed at Fabrizio's 
hand, which .she tried to ki.ss. 


”1 accept with gratitude the provi.sion that vou are mak¬ 
ing for Marietta and me. You look so good that I took you 
for a fool; and, you bear in mind, others beshles mv.self inay 
make the same error; I advise you always to adopt a more 
noblcmanly air.” Then she added with an admiroblc 
iinpudence: ”Vou will reflect upon this good advice, and, 
ns the winter is not far off, you will make Marietta and 
me a present of two good jackets of that fine Fnglish stuff 
which they sell at the big shop in the Piazza San Petronio.” 

The love of the pretty Marietta offered Fabrizio all the 
charms of the mo.st delightful friendship, which set him 
dreaming of the happiness of the same order which he 
might have been finding in the Duehessa's company. 

"But is it not a very pleasant thing,” he asked himself 
at times, ”that I am not susceptible to that exclusive and 
pns.sionate preoccupation which they call love? Among 
the intimaeies into which ehnnee has brought me at Novara 
or at Naples, have 1 ever met a woman whose company, 
even in the first few days, was to my mind preferable to 
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riding n pood liorse tliat 1 did not knowr they call 

love/' he M'ent on, “can that he just anntlicr lie? I feel 

myself in love, no doubt, as I feel a pood ajipctite at six 

o'clock ! Can it he out of this sliphtly vulpar projiensitv 

that those liars have fashioned the love of Othello, tlur 

love of Tancred? Or am I indeed to suppose that ! am 

eonstrueted difTeretitlv fr<im otluT men? That mv soul 

• • 

sliouhl be lackinp in one passion, why should that he? 
it would he a singular destiny!" 

At Naples, especially in the latter part of liis time then', 
h'ahrizio had met women who, proud of their rank, tlicir 
beauty and the position held in society hv t!ic adorers whom 
they had sacrificed to him, had nttetiipt<’d to lead him. On 
discovering their intention, Kuhrizio had broken with tluin 
in tiu* most summary and o})cn fashion. "Well,*' ht' said 
to himself, "if 1 ever allow mvself to he carried a wav hv 
the pleasure, whieli no doubt is extremely keen, of heinp on 
friendly terms with that eliarminp >votiian who is known 
as tile Duehessa Sanscverina, I .shall lie exactly Iik<! that 
.stupid French man who killed the poose that was layinp the 
golden eggs. It is to the Duehessa that I owe the sole 
happiness which has ever come to me from sentiments of 
nfTc<'tion: iny friendship for \\vt is iny life, and besides, 
without lier, what am I? A poor exile reduced to living 
from hanrl to mouth in a tumble-down country house outside 
Novara. 1 remember how, during tin* heavy autumn rains, 
I used to be obliged, at night, f<ir fear of aecidents, to (ix 
up an uriibrclia over the tester of iny bed. I rode the 
agent's horses, which he Mas good enough to allow out of 
respect for iny blue blood (for my influenee, that is), but 
he was beginning to hnd my stay there a trifle long; my 
father had made inc an allowanee of twelve hundred francs, 
and thought himself datnn<*d for having given bread to a 
.facobin. My poor mother and sisters let themselves go 
without new clothes to keep me in a position to make a 
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fi*w little prC'Jents to niv tnistr<*^ses. Tliis wav of bein<^ 
grniroiis me to tiu- heart. And liosidos, people 

were beginning to suspeet my poverty, and the young noble¬ 
men of thi' district woul»l l>ave been feeling sorrv for me 
next. Sooner or later some prig would have let roc see 
his contempt for a poor Jacobin who.se plans had come to 
grief, for in those people's eyes I was nothing more than 
that, r should have given or received some douglitv thrust 
with a sworil which would have carried me off to the fortress 
of Fcneslrelle, or else I should have been obliged to take 
reftige again in Switzerland, still on my allowanee of 
twelve hundred francs. I have the good fortune to be 
indebted to tbe I)u<'hessa for the absence of all these evils; 
besides, it is she who feels for me the transports of affec¬ 
tion which I ought to be feeling for her. 

Instead of that ridiculous, pettifogging existence which 
would have made me a .sad dog, a fool, for tbe last four 
years I have been living in a big town, and have an excel¬ 
lent carriage, svhieh things have preserved me from feelings 
of envy and all the base sentiments of a provincial life. 
1 his too indulgent aunt is always scolding me because I 
do not draw enough money from the banker. Do I wi.sh 
to ruin for all titne .so adinirable a position.^ Do I wish 
to lose the one friend that I have in the world .> All I 
need do is to utter a faltehood; all I need do is to sav to 
a charming woman, a woman who is perhaps without a 
counterpart in the world, and for whom I feel the most 
pas.sionate fricnd.ship: ‘7 lore ifou,‘ I who do not know 
what It is to love amorously. She would spend the day 
finding fault with me for the absence of these transports 
which arc unknown to me. Marietta, on the other hand, 
wlio does not sec into my heart, and takes a caress for a 
transport of the soul, thinks me madly in love and looks 
upon herself ns the most fortunate of women. 

"As a matter of fact, tlic only slight acquaintance I have 
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ever had with that tender obsession whieli is railed. I bc' 
lieve, loi'e, was with that younp Aniken in the inn at 
Zonders, near the Beli^ian frontier/' 

It is with regret that we have to record liere one of 
Kabrizio's worst actions; in the midst of this tranquil life, 
a wretehed pit/ue of vanity took possession of tliis lieart 
rebellious to love and led it far astray. SimuUaneouslv 
with liinisclf there happened to be at Bologna the famous 

Fau^^ta F-. unquestionably one of the Hnest siiifjers of 

the day and perliaps the most ca()rieious woman that Mas 
ever seen. The excellent poet Burati, of Venice, had eoin- 
pos(‘d the famous satirieal sonnet about her, Mhieh at that 
tinu' was to be heard on the lips alike of j)rinees and of 
tile meanest street Arabs: 

"To M'ish and not to M*ish, to adore and on the same 
i]ny to detest* to tiiul contentment only in ineonstanov, 
to scorn what the world M'orships, while the M*orld 
worships it: Fausta has these defects and many more. 
Look not then'for«* upon that serpent. If thou scest 
her, imprudent man, thou forgettest her caprices. 
Hast thou the happines.s to hear her %'oice, thou dost 
forj^et tliy.self, and love makes of thee, in a moment, 
what Circe in days of yore made of the companion.s of 
Ulysses." 

For the moment, this miroele of beauty had come uiuler 
the spell of the enormous whiskers and haughty insolence 

of the young Conte M-, to such an extent as not to ho 

revolted by his abominable jealousy. Fabrizio saw this 
Conte in the streets of Bologna and was shocked by the 
air of superiority with w'hieh he took up the pavement and 
deigned to display his graces to the public. This young 
man was extremely rich, imagined that everything was 
permitted him, and, as his prepotenze had brought him 
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Ihro.its of piini.sliiiunt, novir .ij)|KMrod in jnihlic savt* M'itli 
flu- csfort of iiiiu- or ten htili (n >ort of eut-tliroat) rind in 
Ills livery, wlioin he lind bro»i;:lit from Ids estates in the 
environs of IJrescia. I-'nbrizio’.s eye had nut once «)r twice 
that of this terrible Conte, when chance led Idin to henr 
I'austa sing. He >vas astonished by the ang«-lic sweetness 
of her voice: he had never iinagirud anvthing like it; lie 
was inchbtetl to it for sensations of supreme happiniss. 
which made a jilensing contrast to the plaviiiiti/ of his life 
at the time. Could this at last be love? he nskeil himself. 
Thoroughly curious to taste that sentiment, and amused 
moreover by the thought of braving Conte M- . whose 
expression was more terrifying than that of nnv drum- 
major, our hero let himself fall into the childish habit of 
jiassing a great deal loo often In front of the palozzo 
I nnari, which C-onte M — had taken for I'austa. 

One day, as night was beginning to fall. Fnhrizio, seek¬ 
ing to catch I'au.sta’.s eye, %vas greeted by peals of laughter 
of the most pointed kind proceeding from the Conic’s huU, 
who were assembled by the door of the patazzo Tanari. 
He hastened home, armed himself well, and again ])n.ssed 
before the palazzo. I'austa, concealed behind her shulter.s, 
was awaiting his return, and gave him due credit for it. 
M - , jealous of the whole world, became specially jealous 

of Signor Ciiuscpju* Bossi, and indulged in ridiculous utter¬ 
ances; whereupon every morning our hero had delivered 
at his door n letter which contained only these words: 

"Signor Giuscp|)c Bossi destroys troublesome insects and 
is staying at the Pellegrino, Via Larga, No. 79.” 

Conic M-, accustomed to the respect which was 

everywhere assured him by his enormous fortune, his blue 
blood and the physical courage of his thirty servants, dc- 
clineil altogether to understand the language of this little 
missive. 

Fabrizio wrote others of the sort to Fausta; M_ 
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posted spies round this rival, who perhaps was not unat¬ 
tractive; first of all, he learned his true nanus ‘‘nid later that, 
for tlie present, he could not shew his fare at Parma, A 

few days aftiT this, Conte M-, his hnH^ his niagnifieent 

horses ami Faiista set off topether for Parma. 

Fahrizio, he<*oinin^ excited, folhiwed them next <lay. 
In vain did the ir<K>d I^odovieo utter jiathetie remonstrances: 
Fabrizio turned a deaf ear, and Lodovieo, who was liitn- 
sedf extrenudy brave, admired him for it; hisich's, this 
removal hroujjht him ne arer to the pretty mistress he ha<l 
left at (’asalmajfgiore. 'I'hrouj^h Fodovico’s efforts, nine 
or ten <ild sohliers of Napoleoirs regiments rt'-enliste'd 
uniler Signor Giuse))pc Bossi, in tli<‘ capacity of servants. 
Provided,*' h'ahrizio tohl hini.self, when committing the 
folly of going aftiT Fausta, *'that 1 have no <*ummunieation 
either witli the MinisteT e>f Polic*r, (’onte Mosea, or with 
the Duehessa, I expose only myself to risk. I shall (*\plnin 
later on to iny aunt that I was going in .se'areh of love, that 
h(*autifid thing wliieh I have n<*ver eneounte*red. 'Phe fa<'t 
is that I think of Fausta oven when I am not looking at 
her. But i.s it tin* iiU’inory of her voice that I love, or her 
persfui?'* Having ceased to think of an ecclesiastical ca¬ 
reer, F/ihrizio had grown a pair of moustaches and whisk¬ 
ers almost as terrible as those of Conte M-, and these 

disguised liitn to some extent. He set ii)) hi,s headquarters 
not at Parma—that would have been too imprudent — hut 
in a nedghhouring village, in tlu* woods, on the road to 
Saeca, where his aunt had her country house. Following 
I.odovico's advice, he gave himself out in this villagi* as the 
valet of a great Knglish nobleman of original tastes, who 
spent a hundred thousand fronc.s a year on providing him¬ 
self with the pleasures of the chase, and would arrive 
shortly from the I^akc of Como, where he was detained by 
the trout-fishing. Fortunately for liiin, the charming little 
palaazo wdiicli Conte M-had taken for the fair Fausta 
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was sitiialrd at tiu- soutliorn vxtrrmity of tlu* city of Parma, 
precisely on tlu- road to Sacca, and Fausta’s windows looked 
out over the fine avenues of tall trees which extend beneath 
the hijjh tower of the citadel. Fabrizio was completely 
unknown in this little fretjuented (juarter; he did not fail to 
have Conte M — - followed, and one day when that gentle¬ 
man Inul Just enuTf'ed from the admirable sinjjer’s door, 
he had the audacity to appear in the street in broad day¬ 
light; it must he admitted that he was mounted U))on an 
excellent liors<‘, an«l well arnu-d. A parly of musicians, 
of the sort that frequent the streets in Italy and are some¬ 
times excellent, came and i)lnnted their viols under Fausta’s 
window; after ploying a prelmle they sang, and quite well 
too. a cantata composed in her honour. Fausta came to the 
window and had no ditlieulty in distinguishing a young man 
of extremely polite manners, who, stopping his horse in 
the middle of the .street, bowed to her fir.st of all. then 


began to <lireet at her a gaze that could have but one 
meaning. In spite of the exaggeratedly English co.stumo 
atlopted by I-'ahrizio, she soon recognised the author of the 
passionate letters that had brought about her departure 
frmn Bologna. “ That is a curious creature,'' she said to 
licr.self; “it .seems to me that 1 am going to fall in love with 
him. I have a hundred louis in hand, I can quite well 

give that terrible Conte M-tlm slip; if it comc.s to that, 

he has no spirit, he never does anytliing unexpected, and 
is only slightly amusing because of the bloodthirsty oi)pear- 
nnee of his escort.” 


On the following day Fabrizio, having learned that every 
morning at eleven o’clock Fausta went to hear mass in the 
centre of the town, in that same church of San Giovanni 
which contained the tomb of his grcat-unelc. Archbishop 
Aseanio del Dongo, made bold to follow her there. 'I'o tell 
the truth, Lodovico had procured him a fine Englisli tvig 
with hair of the most becoming red. Inspired by the colour 
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of his wig, which was that of the flames that were (h vouring 
his heart, he composed a sonnet which Fausta thought 
charming; an unseen hand liad taken care to place it upon 
her piano. This little war lasted for quite a week; hut 
Fahrizio found that, in spite of the steps he was taking in 
every direction, he was making no real progress; Fausta 
refused to see him. He strained the effect of .singularity; 
slie admitted afterwards that she was afrai«l of him. Fa- 
hrizio was kept going now only by a faint hope of coming 
to feel what is known as /ore, hut frequently he f. It bon d, 
■•Fet us leave this place, Signore," I.odovieo used to 
urge him; "you are not in the least in love; I ean see that 


you have the m(»st dt sj)»*rntc coolness ami eommonsense. 
Besides, you arc makirig no headway; if only for .shame, 
let u-s clear out.” Fahrizio was ready to go at the first 
moment of ill-humour, when he heard that Fausta was to 


sing at the I)ii<-hessa Sans<-veriiia’s. "Perhaps that suhlirne 
voice will succeed in softening my heart." he said to him¬ 
self; and he actually ventured to jienetrate in disguise into 
that pala.-:co where he was known to every eve. \\\- may 
imagine tlie Duehessa’s emotion, when right at the end of 
the concert, she noticed a man in the full livery of a chas- 
sriir, standing by the door of the hig drawing-room: that 
pose reminded her of .someone. She went to look for 
Conte Mosra, who only then informed her of the signal and 
truly incredible folly of Fabrizio. He took it extremely 
Mcll. This love for another than the Duchessa pleased 
him greatly; the Conte, a perfect galantuomo, nj>art from 
politics, acted upon the maxim that he could himself 
find happiness only so long as the Duclies.sa was happy. "I 
shall save him from himself." he said to his mistress; 
"judge of our enemies' joy if he were arrested in this 
palaszo! Also I have more than a hundred men with me 
here, and that is why I made them ask vou for the kevs 
of the great reservoir. He gives out that he is madly in 
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love with I'jiiista, anil up to tlu- present lias failed to get 

her awav from Conte M-. who lets the foolish woman 

live the life of a queen." The l)uchessa*s features he- 
i raved the keenest prkf; so Fahrizio was notlhnp more than 
a lihertine, utterly ineaj>al>le of any tender and serious 
feelinp. "And not to come and sec us! 'Fhat is what 
I shall never he able to forpivc hitn!" she said at lenpth; 

‘ and I writinp to him every day to lUdopiia!" 

"I preatlv admire his restraint," replied the Conte; "lie 
d<K*s not wish to compromise us h\ his escapade, and it 
will he amusirip to hear him tell us about it." 

I'ausla was too great a fool to he able to keep quiet 

about what was on her mind; the day after the concert, 

everv melcMlv in M’hieli her eves had addressed to that tall 
» • • 

young man clrcssed as a chossrur, she spoke to Conte M — 
of an unkmnvn a<hnirer. "Where <lo you see him?" asked 
Ihe Conte in a fury. "In the streets, in ehureh," replied 
h'austa, at a loss for words. At onet: she sought to atone 
for her imprudenee, or at least to eliminate from it any¬ 
thing that could suggest I'ahrizio: she dnslual into an end¬ 
less deseription of a tall young tnan with reti hair; he had 
blue eyes; no <louht he was some Fkiglishman, very rieh and 

v<Ty awkward, or some prance. At tills word Conte M-, 

who did not shine in the accairaey of Ids perceptions, con¬ 
ceived the idea, deliciously flattering to his vanity, that 
this rival Mas none other tlian the CroM'ii Prince of Parma. 
This poor melancholy young man, guarded by five or six 
governors, undtT-governors, preceptors, etc., etc., who 
never alloM’cd him out of doors until they had first held 
couneil together, used to cast strange glances at all the 
passable women whom he was permitted to approach. At 
the Duelicssa's concert, his rank had placed him in front of 
all the rest of the audience in an isolated armchair within 
three yards of the fair Fnustn, and his stare had been 

supremely shocking to Conte M-. This liullucination 
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of an exquisite vanity, tliat lie had a Prince for a rival, 
^rcatl^ amused Fausta, who took delijilit in contirminjj it 
with a hundred details artlessly supplied. 

•Your race,” .she asked the Conte, ‘‘is surely as old as 
that of the I'arnese, to which this young man heloncs?” 

"What do you mean? As old.^* I have no bastardy in 
my family, thank you.” ^ 

As luck would have it. Conte M-never had an oppor¬ 

tunity of studying this pretended rival at his leisure, 
which confirmed him in the flattering idea of his having a 
Prince for antagonist. 'I'lic fact was that whenever the 
interests of his enterprise did not summon I’ahrizio to 
J^irma. he remained in the woods round .Saeea and on the 

bank of the Po. Conte M- was indeed more proud, but 

was also more prudent since he had imagined himself to be 
on the way to disputing the heart of Fausta M-ilh a Prince; 
he beggeil her very .seriously to observe the great<-st ri- 
straint in all her doings. After flinging himself on his 
knees like a jealous and Impassioned lover, he declared to 
her in so many words that his honour was iinolvcd in her 
not being made the dupe of the young Prince. 

“Fxcu.sc me, I should not be his dupe if I cared for him; 
I must .say, I have never yet seen a Prince at my feet.” 

"If you yiehl,” he went on with a haughty .stare, "I may 
not [)erhaj).s he able to avenge myself on the Prince hut I 
will, most assuredly, he avenged”; and he went out, slam- 
niing the doors behind him. Had Fahrizio prc.scnted him¬ 
self at that moment, he would have won his cause. 

If you value your life,” her lover .said to her tliat eve¬ 
ning as he bade her good night after the performance, “see 
that it never eomes to my cars that tlio young Prince has 
been inside your house. I can do nothing to him, curse 

‘ Fier-I.iiigi, the first sovereign of the Farnesc faiiilly, so re¬ 
nowned for his virtue.s, wa.s, n.s is generally known, a nalurnl son 
of Ills Holiness Pope Paul III. 
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him, hut <lo not make me remember that I can do everything 
to you!" 

’‘All, my little Fabrizio/^ cried Faustn, "if I only knew 
where to find you !** 

Wounded n anity may carry a young man far who is rich 
and from his cradle has always Wen surrounded by fiat- 

toriTS. The vrry ^fcnuinc passion that Conte M- felt 

for I'nusta revived with furious intensity; it was in no 
way checked hy the dangerous prospect of his cominp' 
into conflict with the only son of the Sovereign in wliose 
iloniininns he happened to he staying; at the same time 
lie had not the courage to try to see this Prince, or at 
least to have him followed. Not being able to attack him 

in any other way, M- dared to consider making him 

ridiculous. “I sliall he hanislied for ever from the States 
of Parma,” he said to himself; ‘'Pshaw! What does that 
matter?” Had he sought to reconnoitre the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion, he would have learned that the poor young Prince 
never went out of doors without being followed by three 
or four old men, tiresome guardians of etiquette, and that 
the one ))leasure of hi.s choice that was permitted him in 
the world was mineralogy. By day, as by night, the little 
palazzo occupied by I'nusta, to which the best society of 

Parma went in crowds, was surrounded by watchers; M- 

knew, hour by hour, what she was doing, and, more im- 
]iortnnt still, what otlier.s were doing round about her. 
There is this to be said in praise of the precautions taken 
by her jealous lover: this eminently capricious woman had 
at first no idea of the multiplication of his vigilance. The 

reports of all his agents informed Conte M-that a very 

young man, wearing a wig of red hair, appeared very often 
heneutli Fnusta's windows, but always in a different dis¬ 
guise. "Evidently, it is the young Prince,” thought M- 

"otherwise, why the disguise? And, by gad, a roan like me 
is not made to give way to bim. But for the usurpations of 
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the Wnotiari Ilipuhlio. I sliould be a Sovercijfti Prince 
myself.” 

On the feast of Santo Stefano, tlie reports of the sjjies 
took on a more sombre hue; tliey seemed to indieate that 
Fausta was bepirininp to respond to the’strantrer’s advances. 
“I ran go away this instant, and take the woman with me!” 

M- to himself: “but no! At Bologna I fled from 

del I)«>ngo; here I should be fleeing before a l‘rince. But 
what could the young man say? He might think that he 
had succeeded in making me afraid. And, bv God, I eorne 

of as good a family as he.” M- was furious, but, to 

crown his misery, he made n j>arlicular point of not h tting 
himself appear in the eyes of Fausta, whom he knew to he 
of a mocking spirit, in the ridiculous charaett-r of a jealous 
lover. On .Santo .Stefano's <lay. then, after having spent 
an hour with her ainl been welcomed by her with an ar<lour 
which seemed to him the heiglit of in.sineerity, he left her, 
.shortly before eleven o'clock, getting rea«ly to go and hear 

mass in the church of .San Giovanni. Conte M-returned 

hotiie, put on the shabby black coat of a young student 
of theology, and hastened to San Giovanni; he ehose a 
place behind one of the tombs that adorn the third chapel on 
the right; he could .see everything that went on in the ehureh 
beneath the arm of a cardinal who is represented as kneel¬ 
ing upon Iiis tomb; this statue kejjt the light from the back 
of the chapel and gave him .siiflieient conecnlinont. Pres¬ 
ently he sow Fausta arrive, more beautiful than ever. Slie 
was in full array, and a score of admirers, drawn from 
the highest ranks of so<'icty. furnished her with an escort. 
Joyous smiles broke from her eyes and lips. "It is evi¬ 
dent.” thought the jealous wretch, “that she counts upon 
meeting here the man .she loves, whom for a long time, 
I)erhapH, thanks to me, she has been prevented from see¬ 
ing.” Suddenly, the keen look of happiness in her eyes 
.seemed to double in intensity; “My rival is here,” muttered 
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fury of his oiitrnpeH vanity knew no 
lioiiiuls. "Wliot sort of fipurc do I cut hero, scrvini? as 
pendant to a younjj Prinro in disguise ?” But despite every 
ofrnrl on his part, ho oould never suooeod in identifying 
this rival, for whom his famished gaze kept seeking in every 
direetion. 

All through the service Faiista, after letting her eyes 
wander over the M-hole ehureh, would end by bringing her 
gaze to rest, charged with love nn<l happiness, on the 
dim corner in which Af- was coneenled. In an impas¬ 

sioned heart, love is liable to exaggerate the slightest 
sliades of meaning, it draws from them the most ridiculous 

ecmelusions; did not poor M-end by persuading himself 

that Fausta had seen him, that, having in spite of his 
efforts pereeived his deadly jealousy, she wished to re¬ 
proach him with it and at the same time to console him 
for it with these tender glances.^ 

The tomb of the cardinal, behind which M-had taken 

his post of observation, was raised four or rive feet above 
the marble Hour of San Giovanni. The fashionable mass 
ending about one o’eloek. the majority of the faithful left 
the ehureh, and Fausta dismissed the hraux of the town, 
on a pretext of devotion; ns she remained kneeling on her 
chair, her eyes, which had grown more tender and more 

brilliant, were fixed on M-; since there were now only 

a few people left in the building, she no longer put her 
eyes to the trouble of ranging over the whole of it before 
coming joyfully to rest on the cardinal's statue. "What 

delieney!” thought Conte M-, imagining that he was 

the object of her gaze. At length Fausta rose and quickly 
left the ehureh after first making some odd movements 
with her hands. 

with love and almost entirely relieved of 
his mad jealousy, had left his post to fly to his mistress's 
palasso and thank her a thousand, thousand times, when, 
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ns hv passed in front of tlie cardinal's tomb, he noticed a 
younji man all in black: this funereal bein^ had remained 
until then on lits knees, close against the epitaph on the 
tomb, in such a position that the eyes of the jealous lover, 
in their search for him, must pass over his head othI miss 
him altogether. 

This young man rose, moved briskly away, and was 
immediately surrounded by seven or eight persons, some¬ 
what clumsy in tlieir gait, of a singular appearance, who 

sccin<*d to liehutg to him. M-hurried after him, but. 

without any marked sign of obstruction, was sto])|)ed in 
tlu* narrow passage formed by the M*oodrn drum of tlic* 
rloor, by these clumsy men who were protecting his rival: 
and when finally, at the tail of their procession, lie reached 
the street, he was In time only to see someone sluit the 
door of a carriage of hijtnhle aspect, which, by an od<l 
contrast, was drawn hy a pair of excellent horses, and in 
a moriumt had passed out of sight. 

He returned home panting witli fury; presently there 
arrived his watchers, who r<*ported impassively that that 
n.orning the mysterious lover, disguiseil as a priest, had 
been kneeling in an attitude of great devotion against 
a tomb whic'h stood in the entranee of a dark chapel in 
the church of San Giovaiuii. Fausta had remained in the 
church until it was almost empty, and had then rapidly 
exchanged certain sigTis with the .stranger; with her hand.s 

she had seemed to be making a seric.s of crosses. M- 

hastened to the faithless one'.s house; for the fir.st time 
.she could not conceal her uneasine.ss; slic told him, with 
the artless mcnda<*ity of a passionate woman that, as 
usual, she had gone to San Giovanni, but that she had 
seen no sign there of that man who was persecuting her. 

On hearing these word.s, M-, beside himself with rage, 

railed at her as at the vilest of creatures, told her every¬ 
thing that lie had .seen himself, and, the boldness of her 
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lies incrensinp witli the force of liis accusations, took his 
dagger and flunj? himself upon licr. With great coolness 
I'niista said to him: 

cry well, everything you complain of is the absolute 
truth, but I have tried to keep it fronj you so that vou 
should not go rushing desperately into mad plans of 
vengeance which may ruin us Imth; for, let me tell you 
once f»)r all, as far as I can make out, the man who is 
persecuting me with his attentions is one who is accus¬ 
tomed not to meet «ith any opposition to his'wishes, in 
this country at any rate.” Having very skilfully reminded 
that, after all. he had no legal authority over her, 
I'aiista ended by saying that probably she would not go 
again to the church of San (liovanni. M- was des¬ 

perately in love; a trace of coquetry had perhaps com¬ 
bined itself with prudence in the young woman's heart; 
he fell himself disarmed, ilc thought of leaving Parma; 
the young Prince, however powerful he might be, could 
not follow him, or if he did follow him would cease to 
be anything more than his equal. Hut pride represented 
to him afresh that this departure must inevitably have the 

appearance of a flight, and Conte M- forbade himself 

to think of it. 

' He has no suspicion that iny little Fabrizlo is here," 
the singer said to herself, delighted, "and now we can 
make a fool of him in the most priceless fashion!*’ 

Fnbrizio had no inkling of his good fortune; finding 
next day that the singer’s windows were carefully shut¬ 
tered, and not seeing her anywhere, he began to feel 
that the joke was lasting rather too long. He felt some 
remorse. "In what sort of po.sition am I putting that 
poor Conte Mosca, and he the Minister of Police! They 
will think he is ray accomplice, I shall have come to this 
place to ruin his career! But if I abandon a project I 
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liave been following for .so long, wlmt will the Diieliessa 
say wJien I tell her of my essays In lover" 

One evening when, on the j)oint of giving up cverv- 
thing, he was moralising thus to himself, as he stroIKd 
under the tall trees which divided Fau^ta's palazzo from 
the citadel, he observed that he was ludnir followed hv a 
spy of diminutive stature; in vain did he attempt to shake 
liiin off by turning down various streets, tliis niioros(o))ic 
being seemed always to cling to his heels. Growing im¬ 
patient, he (lashed into a lonely street running along the 
hank of the Pariiui, where his men were ambushed; on 
a signal from him they leaped out \i\nm tUv poor little 
spy, wlio flung himself at their feet; it was Bettina, 
lausta's maid; after three days of boredom and scelu^ion, 

disguised a.s a man to escape the dagger of Conte M- 

of whom her mistress and slic were in great dread, she 
had undertaken to come out and tell Pahri^io to see some' 


one loved him passionately and was burning to see liiin, 
hut that the said person could not appear any more in the 


ehureli of San Giovanni. '‘The time has come," Kahrizio 


said to himself, "hurrah for p(‘rsi.stence!" 

'Die little maid was exceedingly pretty, a fact svliich 
took Fabrizio's mind from hi.s inoralisings. She told him 
that the avenue and all tlie streets tlirough which he had 
pa.sscd that evening >vere being jealously watched, though 

quite unohtrusively, by M-'s spies. They had taken 

rooms on llie gruuiid floors or on the first storeys of the 
liouscs; hidden beliind the shutters and keeping absolutely 
silent, they observed everything that went on in the ap- 
fuirently quite deserted street, and heard all that was 
said. 


"If those spies had recognised rny voice," said lit¬ 
tle Bcdtina, "I should have been stabbed without rncrcy 
as* soon as I got back to the house, and my poor mistress 
with me, perhaps/^ 
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riiis terror rendered licr ch.irminj; in Fabrizio's eves. 

“C’onl«- M-,slie went on. "is furious, and the Sip- 

iiorn knows that hr will stick at nothinc. . . . .She told 
me to say to you tliat she would like to he a hundred 
leajiiies away from here with vou." 

Tlien .she jrave an account of the scene on St. Stephen'.s 

day, and of the fury of M-. who had missed none of 

the planees and .sijjns of affection which Fausta. madly 
in love that day with Fahrizio, had directed towards him. 
'l’h<- ('onte had drawn his dnprjrer, had seized Fausta bv 
the hair. and. hut for her presence of mind, she must have 
p«'rished. 

l-'ahrizio made the jiretty Hettina come up to a little 

aparlinent which he hail near there. He told her that 

he i-aiiie from 'Furin. and was the son of an important 
personafie who happened at that inotnent to he in Parma, 
which meant that he had to he most careful in his move¬ 
ments. llettina riplied with a smile that he was a far 
j;rander pentleman than he chose to appear. It t(Mik our 
hero some little time to realise that the charming girl 

took him for no less a |>er,sonnge than the Crown 1‘rince 

himself. Fausta was beginning to he frightened, and to 
love I'ahrizio; .she had taken the precaution of not men¬ 
tioning his name to her maid, hut of .speaking to her al¬ 
ways of the Prince. Finally Fahrizio admitted to the 
pretty girl that .she had gues.sed aright: "Hut if my 
name get.s out," he added, "in spite of the great passion 
of wliieh I have furnished your mistress with so many 
|)roof.s. I shall he obligi-d to cease to see her, and at once 
my father’s Ministers, tho.se rascally jokers whom I shall 
bring <lown from their high places some day, will not 
fail to send her nn order to quit the connlry which up to 
now she has Wen adorning with her presence.” 

Towards iiiorning, Fahrizio arranged with the little 
lady’.s maid a number of plans by whicl> he might gain 
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ndnii.ssion to Fausta s houso. Hv sununont^i I.odovioo ami 
another of his retainers, a man of jjreat cunninir, wiio 
canu* to an umlerstandiiifr with Bcttina while he hiiu^clf 
wrote tlu* mo?>t extravagant httcr to Fausta; llu* situa¬ 
tion allowed all the exagueratioiis of tragrcly. a?i(l I'a 
hrizto did not miss tht* opportunity. it was not until 
day was breaking that he j)arted frtun the little laiiy’.s 
maid, whom he left highly sati.sfied with the ways of the 
young Prince. 

It had lieen npeatcd a hundred] times ovtT that, l austa 

having now <’Oine to an understanding with liir lover, the 

latter was no longer to pass to ami fro l)enenth the 

windows of tlie little palaszo except when he could he 

admitted there, amt that then a signal wouI<l he given. 

Jhit Fahrizio. in love with Beltina, and believing himselt 

io have come almost to the point with Faiista, could not 

eonBne himself to his village two leagues outside Parma. 

'Fhc following evening, about midnight, he eame on liorst - 

haek and with a good escort to sing under Fausta's win 

dows an air then in fashion, the words of which he al 

tered. "Is not this the wav ill which our friends the 

% 

lovers behave?'* he a.sk<d himself. 

Now that Fausta had slicwui a desire to meet him, all 


this pursuit seemed to Fahrizio very tedious. ‘‘No, I am 
not reallv in love in the least," he assured himself as hv 
sang (none too w'oll) beneath tlie windows of tlie little 
palazso; "Bettina .seems to me a hundred times preferable 
to Fausta, and it is by her that I .should like to he re¬ 
ceived at this moment." Fahrizio, ilistinetly bore<l, wa.s 
returning to his village when, five hundred yards from 
Fausta's palazso, fifteen or twenty men flung themselves 
upon him; four of them seized his horse by the bridle, tw'o 
others look hold of his arms. Lodovico and Fabrizio's 


bravi were attacked, but managed to escape; they fired 
several shots with their pi.stols* All this was the affair 
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of nn instant: fifty lighted torclu's n))ptMrcd in tlir street 
in the twinkling of ;in eye. as though by magie. All these 
linn were well armed. Fahrizio had jumped down from 
his horse in spite of the men who were holding him : he 
tried to elenr a spaee round him: he even wounded one 
of the men who was gripping his arms in hands like a 
|)air of vices; hut lie was greatly surprised to hear this 
man say to him, in the most respectful tone: 

^our Highness will give me a good pension for this 
M'ound, which will be better for me than falling into the 
crime of high treason bv ilrawing mv sword against mv 
Prince.” 

■'So this is the punisluncnt I get for my folly," thought 
Fabrizio; ‘ I .shall have damned myself for a sin whieh 
<lid not .seem to me in the least attractive.” 

Scarcely had this little attempt at a battle rinished. 
nhen a number of laekey.s in full livery npiu-ared with a 
sedan-chair gilded and painted in an mid fashion. It 
was one of tho.se grotesque chair.s used by masked revellers 
at eamlval time. Six men. with daggers in their hands, 
requested His Highness to get into it, telling him that 
the cold night air might be Injurious to his voice: they 
afTcefed the most reverential forms, the title "Prince" 
being every inoiiient repeated and almost .shouted. The 
pVoecssion began to move on. Fabrizio counted in the 
street more than fifty men carrying lighted torches. It 
might be about one o’clock in the morning; all the popu¬ 
lace wa.s gazing out of the windows, the whole thing 
went off u-ith a certain gravity. "I was fraid of dagger- 

thrusts on Conte M-'s part,’’ Fabrizio said to him- 

.self; "he contents him.sclf with making a fool of me; I 
had not suspected him of such good taste. But does he 
really think that he has the Prince to deal with.> If he 
knows that I am only Fabrizio. ware the dirk!” 

men carrying torches and the twenty armed 
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men. after stopping: for a lonp interval under Faii^ta’s 
windows, proceeded to parade before tlie finest palozzi 
in tlie town. A pair of mafjfjionlomi posted one on either 
side of the sedan-chair, asked His Tfijibness from time 
to time wliether he had any nnler to ^rive them. Fahrizio 
took care not to lose his head: hv the lijrht which the 
torehes cast he saw that I.odovieo and his njen were fol¬ 
lowing the proee.ssion as closely as possible. Fahrizio 
said to himself: “I otlovico has only nine or tin men. 
and dares not attack.” From the interior of his .sedan- 
chair he could see* quite plainly that the men responsible 
for carrying out this praetii-al joke were armed to the 
teeth. He made a show of tnlkinp and laughin*? with 
the maf/f/iorAonii who were lookinj; after him. After more 
than two hours of this triumphnl march, he saw that they 
were abotit to pass the end of the street in which the 
pnlazzo Sanseverina stood. 

.As they turned the corner, he (juiekly opened the door 
in the front of the chair, jumjied out over one of the carry¬ 
ing: pole.s. felled with a blow from his dapjfcr one of the 
flunkeys who thrust a torch into his face; he received a 
.stab in the shoulder from a dirk: a second fliinkev sinjicd 
his heard with hi.s lighted torch, and Anally Fahrizio 
reached Lodovico to wliom he .shouted: ‘■Kill! Kill every- 
one carrying a torch!” I.odovieo used his sworil, and 
delivered Fahrizio from two m<-n who hail .started in pur- 
.suit of him. He arrived, running, at the door of the 
palazso Sanseverina; out of curio.sity the porter had opened 
the little door, three feet high, that was cut in the big 
door, and was gazing in bewilderment at this great mass 
of torche.s. Fahrizio sprang in.side and .shut this minia¬ 
ture door behind him; he ran to the garden and escaped 
*■ by a gate which opened on to on unfrequented street. An 
hour later, he was out of the toM’n; at daybreak he 
crossed the frontier of the States of Modena, and was 
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safe. 'riiat eveninp he entered Ih)lopna. ‘‘Here is a 
fine expedition/' he said to liimself; “I never even inan- 
ajxed to speak to my eharnier.*' lie made haste to >vrite 
letters of apolojry to tlie Conte and the Duehessa, prudent 
letters wliieli, while descrihini; all that was ^oin^ on in 
his he art, eould not ffivv away any in format ion to an 
enemy. “I was in love with love/* he said to tlie Duchessa, 

"I have done everything in the world to aequire knowl- 
edf;e of it; Init it apin^ars that nature has refused me a 
heart to love, and to be melaneholv; I eannot raise invself 
above the level of vuljrar pleasure/* and so forth. 

It would he impossi))le to ^ive any idea of the stir 
that this escapade caused in Parma. 'Phe mystery of it 
excited curiosity: innuinemble people had seen the torches 
nmi the sedan-ehair. But who wa.s the man they were 
carrying away, to whom every mark of respect was paid? 
No one of note was missing from the town next day. 

The huinhlc folk who lived in the street from which the 
prisoner had made his escape did indeed say tlmt they had 
seen a corpse; but in daylight, when they ventured out 
of their hou.ses, they found no other traces of the fray 
than quantities of blood spilled on the pavement. More 
than twenty thousand sightsecr.s came to visit the street 
that day. Italian towns are accustomed to singular spec* 
laeles, hut the u*htf and the ulirreforr of these are al* 
ways known. WImt shocked Parnm about this oceurrenec 
was that even a month afterwards, when ])coplc had ceased 
to speak of nothing but the torchlight procession, nobody, 
thanks to the prudence of Conte Mosea, had been able 
to gucs.s tlic name of the rival who had sought to carry 

off Fausta from Conte M-, This jealous and vindic' 

tivc lover had taken flight at the bep^inning of the parade. 
By the Conte's order, Fausta was sent to the citadel. The * 
Duchessa laughed heartily over a little act of injustice 
which the Conte was obliged to commit to put a stop 
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to the curiosity of the Prince, who otherwise iniglit liavc 
succeeded in hitting upon the name of I'abrizio. 

Tliere was to be seen at Parma a scholar, arrived there 
from tlie North to write a History of the Middle Ag<s: lie 
was in search of manuscripts in the libraries, and the 
Conte had given him «nery po%sible facility. Put this 
.scholar, who was still quite young, shewed a violent temper; 
he b<lieved. for one thing, that everybody in Partna was 
trying to make a f(»ol of him. It was trm- that the hoy> 
in the stre«'ts .sornetiim-s followed him on aeeount of ati 
immense shock of bright red hair which he displayed 
with pride. Tliis scholar iinagimd that at his inn tiiev 
were asking exaggerated priee.s for everything, and he 
never paid for the smallest triHe without first looking 
up its price in the Travels of a certain Mrs. Starke, a 
book wbieh has gone into its twi-ntieth eilition because 
it indicates to tlie prudent Knglisimian the price of a 
turkey, an apple, a glass of milk, and .st> forth. 

The scholar with the fiery crest, on the evening of 
the very day on which Tabrizio made this forced excursion, 
flew into a rage at his inn, and drew from his pocket a 
brace of small pistols to avenge himself on the enmerirre 
who d«-inanded two soldi for an indifferent p«’aeh. He 
was arrested, for to carry ])o<-kct pistols is a s<Tious 
crirn<-! 

As this irascible scholar was long an<l lean, the Conic 
conceived the idea, next morning, of making l>iin pass in 
the Prince’s eyes as the rash fellow who, having tried to 

steal away Fausta from Conte M-, had afterwards 

been hoaxed. The carrying of pocket pistol.s is punish¬ 
able at Parma with three years in the galley.s; but this 
I)unislim«-nt is never enforced. After a fortnight in prison, 
during which time the scholar had .seen no one hut a 
lawyer who had put in him a terrible fright by hi.s ac¬ 
count of the atrocious laws aimed by the pusilluiiiinitv of 
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those in power aj^ainst the hearers of hidden arms, another 
lawyer visited tile prison and told him of the expedition 
inflieted l»y C’onle M-on a rival who liad not vet been 


identified, “’rhe police do not wish to admit to the Pri 


nee 


that they have not been able to find out who this rival is. 


C'onfess that you were seeking to find favour with Fausta; 


that fifty brigands j-arried y«»u off while you were singing 
beneath her window; that for an hour they took you 
about the town in a sedan-chair without saying anything 
to yon that was not perfectly proper. There is nothing 
hmniliating about this confession, you are asked to sav 
onlv one wonl. As soon as, by saying it. you have relieved 
the police from their difficulty, you will be put into a post- 
chaise niul driven to the frontier, where they will bid you 
good-bye.” 


I he scholar held out for a month; two or three time.s 
the Prince wa.s on the point of having him brought to 
the Ministry of the Interior, and of being present in per.son 
at Ins examination. But at last he gave no more thought 
to the matter when the .scholar, losing patience, decided to 
confess everything, and was conveyed to the frontier. 

The Prince remained convinced that Conte M-’s rival 

liad a forest of rixl hair. 


Three <lay.s after the c.scni)ade. while Fabrizio, who was 
in hiding at Bologna, was planning with the faithful I.o- 

dovico the best way to catch Conte M-, he learned that 

he too was hiding in a village in the mountains on the road 
to Florence. The Conte had only two or three of his 
huli with him; next day, just as he was coming home from 
hi.s ride, he was seized by eight men in masks who gave 
him to understand that they were tbirri from Parma. They 
conducted him, after bandaging his eyes, to an inn two 
leagues farther up the mountain.s, where he found himself 
treated with the utmost po.ssible respect, and an abundant 
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supper awaitin" Jjim. He %vas serve<l with the liest wines 
of Italy and Sjjairi. 

"Am I a State prisoner then?” asked tlie Conte. 

Notliinp of the sort, ’ the masked Lodovieo answered 
Iiirn. most politely. “You have "iven offenee to a private 
citizen by takinff upi)n yourself to have him carried about 
in a sedan-chair; to-morrow morning he wishes to fijrht 
a duel with you. If you kill him. you will find a pair of 
pood horses, money, and relays prepared for you alonp the 
road to Genoa.” 

“What i.s the name of this fire-eater?” asked the Conte 
with irritation. 

■’He is called Bomhace. ^'ou will have the choice of 
weapons and pood seconds, tliorouphly loyal, hut it i.s 
cs.sential that one of vou die!” 

W liy, it is murder, then!” said the Conte, prowinp 
friplitened. 

■’Please God. no! It is simply a duel to the death 
with the younp man whom you hove had carried about 
the streets of I*arnm in the middle of the nipht, and whose 
Imnour would be tarnished if you remained alive. One or 
other of yon i.s superfluou-s on this earth, therefore try to 
kill him; you shall have .swords, pistols, sabres, all the 
weapons that can be j)rocured at a few hours' notice, for wc 
have to make haste; the police at Bolopna are most dilipent, 
os you perhaps know, and they mu.st on no account inter¬ 
fere with thi.s duel which is neccs.sary to the honour of the 
younp man whom you have ma<le to look foolish.” 

“But if this younp man is a Prince. . . 

“He is a private citizen like yourself, and indeed a 
preat deal les.s wealthy than you, hut he wishes to fipht 
to the death, and he will force you to fipht, I warn you.” 

“Nothing In the world frightens me!” cried M-. 

"That is just w’hat your adver.sary most passionately 
desires,” replied Lodovieo. “To-morrow, at da^vn, prepare 
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to (h fcnit your life; it uiM W attm-kid hy a man who has 

poDil n-asoii to ho cxlromoly angry, and will not let yon 

off lightly; I ropoat that you will have the choioo of 

weapons; and remomWr to make vour will.” 

♦ 

Next morning, about six o'clock, breakfast wa.s brought 
to Conic M -, a door was then «)poncd in the room 
in which he was confined, and ho was made to stop into the 
coiirtyaril of a country inn; Ihi.s courtyard was surrounded 
by Inigos and walls of a certain height, and its doors iiad 
been cnr< fullv elosc«l. 

In a corner, upon a table which the Conte was rc(pU’sted 
til approach, ho found scieral hi»ttlrs of wine and brandy, 
two pistols, two .swiinls, twt> .sabrc.s, paper and ink; a 
score of conladini stooil in the windows of the inn which 
overlooked the courtyard. The Conte implored their |»ily. 
■■'riicy want to murder me.” he cried, '•.save my life!” 

"You d.ieive yourself, or you wish to deceive otlters.” 
called out I'abrizio, who was at the opposite corner of 
the courtyard, hc.side a table .strewn with weapons. He 
was in his shirtsleeves, and his face was eoneealed by 
one of thosi* wire masks which one finils in feiieing-rooms. 

"I rcipjire you,” Kabrizio went on, ”to put on the wire 
mask which is lying beside you, tlu-n to advance towards 
Jiic with a .sword or with pi.stols; as you were told yesterday 
evening, you have the ihoice of weapon.s.” 

Conte M-raised endless diflieulties, and seemed most 

reluctant to fight; Kahrizio. for his |>art. was afraid of the 
arrival of the police, although they were in the mountains 
quite five leagues from Bologna. He ended by hurling at 
his rival the most atrocious insults; at last he had the 

good fortune to enrage Conte M-. who seized a sword 

and n<lvaneed upon him. The fight began quietly enough. 

After a few minutes, it was interrupted by a great 
tumult. Our hero had been quite aware that he was in¬ 
volving himself in on action which, for the rest of his life, 
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be a subjeef of reproaeli or at least of slanderous 

imputations. 11«- Iia<i .sent Lodoeieo into tbe v'ounlrv to 

• 

pro< uri' u'itnes.ses. I.odovieo <;av«- money to some straniier.s 
who were workinfr in a lu-iLrlibotirin^ wood; tliev ran to 
tbe inn .sboiitinic. tbinkirisr tliat tli<- ^raine was to kill an 
enemy of tlu- man wlio iiad paid tiu iii. When thcv re.-ielied 
tile inn. I.odovieo asked tlieni to keep their eves open and 
to notiee whether i-itlu r of the two voun" men who were 
fighting aeted Ireneherously and took an unfair a<lvantage 
ov«T tin- iither. 

'I'lie right, whieh h.ad been interriipte<l for tin- time being 
by the cries of imiriler uttered hy the to/ilatliui. was slow 
in beginning again. I-'ahri/io olFen-d fresh insults to the 
fatuity of the Conte. “Signor Conte." he shout«-d to him. 
“when om- is iiisob-nt. one ought to he brave also. I fc<-l 
that tin- conditions arc har<I on you; voii pr«-fiT to pay 
pt-ople who are brave.” Tin- Conte, onec more stung to 
a<-tion. began to shout to him that he had for vi-ars fre- 
fpn-iited the fencing-school of tin- famous Hattistini at 
Naples, and that he was going to punish Ids insolein-e. 

(onto M-’s anger having at length reappear<d, lu- 

fought with a certain deterndnation. whieh did not liow- 
ever previ-nt Fahrizio from giving him a very pretty thrust 
in the chest with his sword, whicli k«-pt him in hi-d for 
•several months. I.odovh-o. while giving first aid to the 
woiind<-d man, whisper»-<l in his car: "If you n-i)ort this 
duel to the polit e. I will liave you slahhetl in your hetl.” 

Fahrizio withdrew to Florenee; as he had r»-maiin-d in 
hiding at Hologiia. it was only at Morenct- tlint lie rt-ei-ived 
all the I)u(-ln-ssn's letters of reproaeli; she could not forgive 
his having conn- t«> her roiieert and made no attempt to 
speak to her. Fahrizio was delighted hy Conte Mosca’s 
A a sincere friendship and the most 

noble st-ntiiiieiits. He gathered that tin- Conte had written 
to Hologiia, ill sueli a way as to i-lear 1dm of any .suspieion 
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which might attnch to liini as a result of the duel. The 
police l)cha%cd witit perfect justice: they reported that two 
strangers, of whom one only, the wouiul<'d man. was known 

to them (namely Conte -M-), had fmight with swords, 

in front of more than thirty conlafiiui, among whctni there 
had arrivid towards the end of the fight the curate of the 
village, who had made vain efforts to separate the com¬ 
batants. As the name of (liuseppe Hossi liad never been 
mentioned, less than two months afterwards Fabrjzio re- 
turru-d to Hologna, more convinced than ever that his 
tlestiny eotidiinned him never to know the noble and in¬ 
tellectual side of love. So much he gave himself the pleas¬ 
ure of explaining at grreat length to the Duchossa; he 
was thoroughly tired of lii.s solitary life and now felt a 
passionate desire to return to those charming evenings 
which he u.sed to pass with the Conte and his aunt. Since 
then he ha<l never tasted the delights of good society. 

■'I am so bored with the thought of the love which I 
sought to give iny.sclf, and of Fausta,” he wrote to the 
Duehc.ssa, "that now, even if her fancy were still to favour 
me, I would not go twenty leagues to hold her to her 
jiromise; so have no fear, as yojj ti-ll me you have, of my 
going to Paris, whore I sec that she ha.s now made her 
appearance and has created a furore. I would travel all 
the leagues in the world to spend an evening with you and 
with that Conte who is so good to his friends.” 
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W HILE Fahrizio was in pursuit of love, in a vil- 
lajfc near Parma, the Fiscal General Uassi. 
who did not know that he was so near, con¬ 
tinued to treat his ease as though he l»ad been a Liberal: 
he pretended to be unable to find—or, rather, he intimi¬ 
dated—the witnesses for the defence; and finally, after the 
most ingenious operations, carried on for nearly a year, 
and about two months after Fabrizio’s final return to 
Bologna, on a certain Fri<lay, the Marehesu llaversi. mad 
with joy, announced publicly in her <lrawing-rooni that 
next day the sentence which had just been pronounced, in 
the last hour, on young del I3ongo would be presented to 
the Prince for bis signature and ai)proved by him. A few 
minutes later the Duchessa m’os informed of this utterance 
by her enemy. 

'‘7‘he Conte must be extremely ill served by Ids agents!” 
she said to herself; "only this morning he thought that the 
ficntcnec could not be passed for another week. Perhaps 
he would not be sorry to see my young Grand V^icar kept 
out of Parma; but,” she added, breaking into song, ”we 
.shall sec him come again; and one day he will be our 
Archbishop.” The Duchessa rang; 

“Collect all the servants in the waiting-room,” she told 
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her fexitiiMn, ‘'including the kitrlirn staff: po to tlu' town 
conuiiandant and pet tlu* necessary pe^nnit to procure four 
post liorses, and have those horses liar?ussed to inv latxlau 
witliiii half an hour.’* All the women of the household were 
set to work pae*kinp trunks: the Duehessa hastily ehose a 
travellinp dress, all without semlinp any word to the 
f’euite; the idea of playinp a little joke on him sent lier 
into a transport of jov. 


'*My friemls/* she said to the ass4*mhleel servants, "I 
learn that my juxir nepljew is to he eondemru'd in his 
absence for liavinp had the atidaeity to defend his life 
apainst a rapinp madman; I mean (liletti, who was trying 
to kill him, \ on liavc all of you hael opportunities of seeing 
how mild and inoffensive l*'abri;^io\s naluri‘ is. Hiphtly 
indignant at this atrocious outrage, I am going to Florence; 
I h'ave for each of you ten years* wages; if you are in 
distress, write to me, an<l, so long as I have a sequin, 
there will he semudhing for you/* 

I'he Duehe^ssa meant exactly what she said, and, at her 
closing M’ords, the servants dissolved in tears; her eyes 
too were innisl: she added in a voice faint with emotion: 
*‘Fray to (Jod for me and for Monsignor Fabrizio del 
Dongo, First (irand Vicar of the Diocese, who to-morrow 
morning is going to he eoiulemned to tlie galleys, or, which 
would he less stupid, to the penalty of death/' 

The tears of the servants flo>ved in double volume, and 
gradually changed into cries that were almost seditious; 
the Duehessa slej)ped into her carriage and drove to the 
Prince's Palace, Despite the unusual hour, she sent in a 
request for an audience by (Jeneral F'ontnna, the Aide-dc* 
Camp in waiting; she was hy no means in court dress, 
a fact which threw this Aide-de-Camp into a profound 
stupor. As for the Prince, he was not at nil surprised, 
still less annoyed hy this reque.st for an audience. "We 
shall see tears flowing from fine eyes," lie said to him- 
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M'lf. rubbing lii.s li.ind;«. "Slic conirs to sui- for pnrdon; 
at last tliat proud beauty is uoinjr to luiinlilc bi-rself I Slu' 
was. really, too insup|)ortabb* with lur little airs of indo- 
pendi-nce! TIiom' spiakint; eyes seemed always to be 
.saying to me. when the slightest thing offended her: 
■-Naples or Milan would have very different attraetions as 
a residence from your little town of Parma. In truth, 
I do not reign over Naples, nor over .Nfilan; but now at 
last this great lady is eoining to ask me for sometliing which 
depemls Upon me alone, and which she is burning to obtain; 
I always thought that nephew’s eoming here Mould bring 
ini' soino 

While the Prince M'as .smiling at tliese thoughts, and 
giving himself up to all tlu-se agreeable anticipations, he 
M-alked up and down his cabinet, at the door of M-hieh Gen¬ 
eral Tontana remained .standing stiff and erect like a 
soldier presenting arms. Se«'ing the sparkling eyes of the 
Prince, and remembering the Diiehessa's travelling dress, 
he iiirngined a dissolution of the Monarchy. His bewilder¬ 
ment knew no bounds M-hen he heard the Prince sav: ‘.Vsk 
the .Signora Duehessa to wait for a quarter of an hour.” 
'i'he General Aide-de-Cnmp imnle his half-turn, like a 
soldier on parade; the Prince Mas still smiling: "Fontana 
is not aeeustomed." he said to him.self, "to sec tlnit i)roud 
Duehessa kept waiting. The face of astonishment Mith 
M-hieh he is going to tell her about the quarlt r of an hour 
io uait will pave the M-ay for the toueliing tears M-liith 
thi.s cabinet i.s going to .sec her .shed.” This quarter of an 
hour M'as exquisite for the Prince; he M-alked up and (hnvn 
M-ith a firm and steady pace; he reigned. "It M-ill not <lo 
at this j)oinl to say anything that is not perfectly correct; 
M-hatever my feelings for the Duehessa may be, I must 
never forget that she is one of the greatest ladies of mv 
eourt. How used I.i)ui.s XIV to speak to the Princesses 
his daughters, when he had occasion to be displeased M-ith 
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tlicinr*' And lus ryes came to rest on the portrait of the 
Great King. 

I'lie ainusiti}; thiiijx was tliat the Prince never thoupht of 
asking hiinself whellier he should shew clemency to I'ahri- 
zio, or what form that cletncncv should lake. Finally, at 
the end of twenty minutes, the faithful Fontana presented 
iMnis<df again at the door, Imt without saying a Mord. 
"The Duehessn Sanseverina may enter/’ cried the Prince, 
with a theatrical air. "Now for the tears/’ he added 
inwardly, and, ns thougli to prt*pare himself for such a 
spectacle, took out his handkereliief. 

Ni ver had the Duchessa been so gay or so jirelty; she 
did not s<‘cin fivc-and-twenty. Seeing her light and rapid 
little step scarcely brush the carpet, the poor Aide-de-Camp 
was on the point of losing his reason altogether. 

‘T liave a thousand pardons to ask of Your Serene High¬ 
ness/* said the Duchessa in her light and gay little voice; 
“I have taken the liberty of presenting myself before him 
in a costume wind) is not exactly conventional, but Your 
Highness has so necustomed me to his kindnesses that I 
liave ventured to hope that he will be j>leased to occord mo 
this pardon also/' 

The Duchessa spoke cpiitc slowly so ns to give herself 
time to enjoy the spectacle of the Prince's face; it was 
delicious, hy reason of the profound astonishment and of 
the traces of the grand manner which the position of his 
head and arms still hetraycMl. The Prince sat ns though 
struck by o thunderbolt; in a shrill and troubled little voice 
he exclaimed from time to time, barely articulating the 
words: that! JVhat^x Ihntr' The Duchessa, os 

though out of respect, having ended her compliment, left 
him ample time to reply; then went on: 

venture to hope that Your Serene Highness deigns 
to pardon me the incongruity of my costume"; but, as she 
said the words, her mocking eyes shone with so bright a 
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sparkle that the Prince could not endure it; he studied the 
ceiling, an act which with hini was the final sign of tlie most 
extreme embarrassment. 

"‘/f kat*s that! If haf*^ that!** he said again; then he had 
the good fortune to hit upon a phrase:—‘‘Signora Duehessa, 
pray be seated"; lie himself drew forward a chair for her. 
nut ungraciously. The Duchessa was by no means insensi¬ 
ble to this courtesy, she moderated the petulance of lier 
gaze. 

‘'/J'Aa/V that! IVhat^s (hat!** the Prince onc<» more 
repeated, in<M'ing uneasily in his chair, in which one would 
have said that he could find no solid support. 

“1 am going to take advantage of the coni night air to 
travel by po.st," went on the Duchessa, “and as iny absence 
may he of some duration, I have not wished to leave the 
States of His Serene Highness without thanking him 
for all the kindnesses which, in the last five years, he 
has deigned to shew me." At these words the Princ<* at last 
understood; he grew pale; he was the one man in the world 
uho really .sufTcred when he .saw himself proved wrong in 
his calculations. Tii<'n he assumed an air of grandeur quite 
worthy of the portrait of Louis XIV which hung before his 
eyes. "Very good," thought the Duchessa, “there is a 
man." 

“And what is the reason for this sudden departure?" 
said the Prince in a fairly^ firm tone. 

“I have long had the plan in my tnind," replied the 
Duchessa, "and a little insult which has been olTered to 
Monsignor Del Dongo, whom to-morrow they are going 
to sentence to death or to the galleys, makes me hasten my 
dejjarturc." 

“And to what town are you going?" 

“To Naples, I think." She added as she rose to her 
feet: "It only remains for me to take leave of Your Serene 
Highness and to thank him most humbly for bis former 
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kindiwssos/' Slu\ in turn, sjiokt* witli so firm nii air that 
the l^rince saw tliat in two minutes all wouhi he over: 
once the siuisation of lier departure had oeeurred, lie knew 
that no further arrangement was j^ossihle; slie was not a 
u'oinaii to retrace lu r steps. He ran after her. 

Hut you know well, Sij^nora Duehessa,*' he said, taking 
lier hand, *'that I have always felt a regard for vou, a 
r<’gard to which it rested only with you to give another 
name. A murder has been eommitted; that is a fact which 
no one can deny; I have entrusted the sifting of the evi¬ 
dence to my best judges. . . 

At these words the Duehessa rose to her full height; 
eviTv sign of respect and even of urbanity disapj)eared in 
the twinkling of an eye; the outraged Mouian became 
4*l('arly apparent, and the outraged woman addressing a 
cTcature whom she knew to have broken faith >vith her. 
It was with an expression of the most violent anger, and 
indeed of eonteiiipt that she said to the Prince, dwelling on 
every word: 

'*! am leaving the Statc.s of Your Serene llighncsH for 
ever, so ns never to hear the Tiames of the Fiscal Hnssi 
and of the other infamou.s assassins M’ho have eoiulemned 
my nephew and so many otliers to death; if Your Serene 
Ilighne.ss does not wish to introduee a feeling of bitter- 
iies.s into the last moments that I shall puss in the j)res- 
ence of a Prince who is courteous and intelligent when lie 
is not h'd astray, I beg him most Inimhly not to recall to me 
the thought of those infamou.s judges >vlio sell themselves 
for a thousand scudi or a Cross/* 

The admirnbU*—and, above all, genuine—accent in which 
these words were uttered made the Prince shudder; he 
feared for a moment to see his dignity compromised bj an 
aeousation even more direct, but on the whole his sensa¬ 
tion soon became one of pleasure; he admired the l^uchcssa; 
her face and figure attained at that moment to a sublime 
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beauty. ‘‘Great God! How beautiful she is!"' tlie Prince 
said to liimself; "one ouulit to make some concessions to a 
woman who is so uniqiu*, M-lien there prohahly is not 
another like her in the whole of Italy. Oh well, with a 
little policy it might not he impos.sihle one day to make her 
my mistress: there is a wide gulf l)i tw<'en a creature like 
thi.s and that d<ill <if a MarcOiesa Balbi, who moreover 
robs my poor subjects of at least three hundr<d thousand 
francs every year. . . . Hut did I hear aright?" he thought 
suddenly; ".she .said: ‘Condemned mv nephew and so inarn 
others/ " 'Fhcn his anger boiled over, and it was with a 
stiffness worthy of his .supreme rank that the Prinee said, 
after an interval of silenee: "And what would one liave 
to do to make the Signora not leave us?" 

"Something of whieh you arc not capable," rt^plied the 
Duchessa in an accent of the most hitter ironv and the 
most uneoneealefl contempt. 


'I'lie I^rince was beside hitnself, hut his professional 
training as an AI>sotuCe Sovereign gave him the .strength 
to oven'oiiu' his first impulse. "I must have this woman," 
he sai<l to himself; "so much I owe to myself, then she 
must be made to die of shame. ... If she leaves this 
cabinet, I shall never sec her again." But, mad with rage 
and hatred as he was at thi.s tnornent, where was he to find 
an answer that would at onet* satisfy the requirements 
of what he owed to himself and induce the Duchessa not 
to abandon bis court iinmediatciv ? "She cannot," luf said 
to himself, "repeat or turn to ridicule a gesture," arnl be 
placed himself between the Duchessa and the door of his 
cabinet. Presently he heard a tap at this door. 

"Who is the creature," he cried, shouting with the full 
force of his lungs, "who is the creature who comes here to 
thrust his fatuous pre.scnce upon me?" Poor General Fon* 
tana shewed a pallid face of complete discomfiture, and it 
was with the air of a man in his last agony that he stain- 
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iiu r« d tlicsc inarticulate wonls: "His Kxcellenev the Conte 
Mosea solicits the honour of beini; introduced.” 

■'I.<-t liiin come in,’’ said, or rather .shouted tlic Prince, 
anil, as .NIosca howeil; 

Well, he said to him, ‘‘here is the Sipnora Ducliessa 
Sanseverina. who informs me that she is leaving Parma 
immediately to go and settle at Naples, and who, inciden¬ 
tally, is being most impertinent to me.” 

"W’hat!'' said Mosea turning pale. 

Oh! So you did not know of this plan of departure?” 

“Not a woni; I left the Signora at six o’clock, happv aiul 
content.” 

'Phis .statement had an incredil*le effect on the Prince. 
I'ir.sl of all he looked at Mosea; his increasing pallor 
shewed the I’rince that he was telling the truth and was in 
no way an accomplice of the Duchessa’s desperate action. 
"In that ease,” he sai<l to hiin.self, "I lose her for ever; 
pleasure and vengeance, alt goes in a Hash. At Naples she 
will make ei)igrams with her nephew Fahrizio about the 
great fury of the little Prince of Parma.” He looked at the 
Duehe.ssa: the most violent .scorn and anger were disputing 
the possession of her heart; her eyes were fixed at that 
moment on Conte Mo.sea, and the exquisite curves of that 
lovely mouth expressed the bitterest disdain. The whole 
face .seemed to be saying: "Vile courtier!” "So,” thought 
the Prince after he had examined her, "I lose this means 
of bringing her back to my country. At this moment again, 
if .she leaves this cabinet, she is lost to me; God knows the 
things she will soy about my judges at Naples. . . . And 
with that spirit, and that divine power of persuasion which 
heaven hn.s bestowed on her, she will make everyone believe 
her. I shall be obliged to her for the reputation of a 
ridiculous tyrant, who gets up in the middle of the night 
to look under his bed. . . .” Then, by an adroit move 
and as though he were intending to walk up and down the 
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room to rochu'c liis nj^itation. tho Prince took his stani) once 
again in front of the door of tlic calnnet: the Conte \vas 
on liis right* at a distance of tliree pace's, pale* shattered, 
aiul tretnhiing so that he was obliged to seek sU))port from 
the back of the armchair in %\hich the Duchessa liad been 
sitting during the earlier part of the audience* and whieh 
the Prince in a moment of anger had pushed across the 
floor. Thf ('onte was in love. *'If the Dueliessa goes, I 
follow her/* he .said to himself; '‘but will she >vant me in 
her train? That is the question/* 

On the Prinee'.s left, the Duohr.ssa, creel, hc*r arms 
folded and pressed to her hosotn, was looking at him with 
an admirable iinpalicnec: a complete and intense pallor had 
taken the ])Iaee of the vivid colours which a inoim*nt earlier 
animated that sublime face. 

The Prince, in contrast to the otln'r two occupants of the 
room, had a red fare anil a troubled air; his h*ft liand 
played convulsively with the Cross attached to the Grand 
C'ordon of his Order whieh he wore un<ler Ins coat: with 
his right Imnd he caressed his elun. 

“\\*hat is to be done?*' he asked the Conte, without 
knowing quite M'liat he himself was doing, and carried 
away by the habit of consulting this other in cverytliing. 

•'i cun think of nothing, truly, Serene Highness/’ replied 
the Conte with the air of a man yielding up his last breath. 
It was all he could do to pronounce the words of his 
answer. The tone of his voice gave the Prince the first 
consolation tliat his w'ounded pride had received during this 
audience, ami thi.s grain of liappinc.ss furnished him with 
a speech that gratified his vanity. 

"Very well/’ he said, ’T am the most reasonable of the 
three; I choose to make a complete elimination of my posi¬ 
tion in the world. I am going to speak ax a frinid""; and 
he added, with a fine smile of condescension, beautifully 
copied from the brave days of Louis XIV, ‘Aike a friend 
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spfahhifi to frifiul. 1 . Signora Diicliossa,” he went on, 
"what is to be done to make you forget an untimely 
resolution?” 

■'Truly, I ean think of tmthiiig," replied the Duch I'.s.sa 
with a deep sigh, "truly, f ean think of nothing. I have 
stieli a lu)rn>r of Parma. lliere was no epigrammatie 
intention in this speech; one could sec that sincerity itself 
spoke thr«Migh her lips. 

Tin- Conte turned sharply towards her; his courtier’s 
soul was seainlaiised; then he addressed a suppliant gaze 
tc) the Prince. With great dignity and coolness the Prince, 
allowed a moment to pass; then, addressing the Conte; 

1 see, he said, "that your charming friend is altogether 
l)esid<’ herself; it is quite simple, she adores her nephew.” 
And, turning towards the Duehessa, he went on with a 
glance of the utmost gallantry and at the same time with 
the air which one adopts when quoting a line from a |)lay: 
"H'hal must one do (o please those lovelif eyes?" 

The Duehessa had had time for reflexion; in a firm and 
measured tone, and as though she were dictating her ulli- 
malum, she replied: 

His Highness might write me a gracious letter, as he 
knows so well Iiom- to do; he might say to me that, not 
being at all convinced of the guilt of Fnbrizio del Dongo, 
I'irst Grand Vicar of the Archbishop, ho will not sign the 
sentence when it is laid before him, and that these unjust 
proceedings shall have no consequences in the future.” 

"What, unjust!" cried the Prince, colouring to the whites 
of his eyes, and recovering his anger. 

"That is not all," replied the Duehessa, with a Roman 
pride, "this very evenhff, and," she added, looking at the 
clock, "it is already a quarter pa.st eleven,—this very 
evening His Serene Highnes.s will send word to the Mar- 
chesa Raversi that he advises her to retire to the country 
to recover from the fatigue which must have been caused 
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lier bv a certain prosecution of which she was sj)cakinjj 
in her drawinp-rooni in the early liours of the cveninj*:.’* 
The Prince was pacinj^ the floor of lii» cabinet like a 
riuuinian. 

’’Did anyone ever see such a woman?*' he cried. “Slic 
% 

is wanting? in respect for ine^" 

The Duclu'.ssa replu<l witli itninitablc ffrace: 

“Never in my life have 1 had a thouplit of shewing 
want of respect for His Serene Highness; His Hifrhness 
has liad the extrenu* eonde.sc<nsion to say that he was 
speaking ns a friend to friends. I have, iiiorcover, no 
desire to remain at Parma/' she added, looking nt tlic 
C'ontc \vith the utmost contcinpl. This look dccidc<l tlic 
l^rince, liitherto bijehly uncertain, tliough his words had 
.seemed to promise; a pledge; he paid little attention to 
word.s. 

'Phere M’as still some further discussion; but at leiigtii 
Conte Mosea received the order to write the gracious note 
soliciU'd by the Dueliessa. He otnittc<l the phrase: these 
unjust proceedinffs shall have no consequences in the fu¬ 
ture. "It is enough/' tlie Conte said to himself, "that 
the Prine<* shall promise not to sign the sentence which 
will be laid before him." The Prince thanked him M'ith a 
<|uick glance as he signed. 

The Conte was grcotly mistaken; the Prince was tired 
and would have signed anytliing. He thought that he was 
getting well out of the diflieiilty, and the whole alTair 
W'a.s coloured in ht.s eyes by the thought: "If the Duchessa 
goes, I shall find my court become boring w'ithin a week." 
The Conte iioti<*ed that his ma.ster altered the date to that 
of tlie following day. He looked at the clock: it pointed 
almost to midnight. The Mini.ster saw nothing mure in this 
correction of the date than a pedantic desire to sliow a 
proof of exactitude and good government. As for the 
banishment of the Marchc.sa Raversi, he made no objection; 
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till- Prinor took a particular delight in banislnng people. 
'‘General F(»ntana!” he cried, opening the do<)r a little 


wav. 

% 


The (hncral ajjpenred with a face shewing so much 
astonishment and curiosity, that a merry glance was ex¬ 
changed hy the Duehessa and Conte, and this glance made 
pc.ace between them. 

"General Fontana." said the Prince, "yon will get into 
my carriage, which is waiting under the colonnade; you 
will go to titc Marchesa Uaversi’s. you will send in your 
name; if she is in bed, you will add that you come from 
me. ami. on entering her room, you will say these precise 
words ami no others: 'Signora Marelicsa Uaversi, His 
Serene Higliness requests you to leave to-morrow morning, 
before eight o’clock, for your caatfllo at Vellejn; His High¬ 
ness will let you know when you may return to Parma.’ ” 


The Prince’s eyes sought those of the Duehessa, who, 
without giving him the thanks he cxpceled, made him an 
extremely respectful curtsey, and swiftly left the room. 

'What a woman!” said the Prince, turning to Conte 
Mosea. 

The latter, delighted at the banishment of the Marchesa 
Uaversi, which .simplified all his ministerial activitic.s. talked 
for a full half-hour like a consummate courtier; he sought 
to console his Sovereign’s injured vanity, and did not take 
his leave until he saw him fully convinced that the his¬ 
torical anecdotes of Louis XIV included no fairer page 
than that with which he hod just provided his own future 
historians. 

On reaching home the Duehessa shut her doors, and 
gave orders that no one was to be admitted, not even the 
Conte. She wished to be left alone with herself, and to 
consider for a little what idea she ought to form of the 
scene that had just occurred. She had acted at random and 
for her own immediate pleosurc; but to whatever 
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she niiplit have let herself he induced to take .she would 
have clunj; with tenacity. She had not hlaincd herself in 
the least on rccovcrinjj her coolness, atill less had she 
repented; sueli was tlie cliaractcr to which slie owed tin* 
position of beiiij^ still, in her thirty-seventh year, the best 
looking; woman at court. 

She was thinking at this moment of what Parma mi sht 
have to offer in the way of attractions, as she mi^lit have 
<lonc on returninji after a long journey, so fully, between 
nine o'clock and eleven, had she believed that she was 
leaving the place for ever. 

"That p<ior Conte did cut a ludicrous figure when lu* 
learned of iny departure in the Prince's presence. . . . 
After all, be is a pleasant man, and has a very rare warmth 
of heart. lie would have given up lii.s Ministries to follow 
nu*. . . . But on tlic other hand, during five whole years, 
he has not had to find fault with me for a single aberration. 
How many M'omeri married before the altar could say as 
much to their lords and masters? it must be admitted 
that be is not self-important, he is no ]>edant; he gives 
one no desire to be unfaithful to iiiin; when be is with 

me, be seems always to be ashamed of his poM'cr. . . . 

lie cut a funny figure in the presence of his lord and 

master; if he wa.s in the room now, I should kiss him. . . . 

But not for anything in the world would I undertake to 
amu.se a Minister who had lost his portfolio; that is a 
malady which only death can cure, and . . . one which kills. 
What a misfortune it would be to become Minister when 
one was young! I must write to him; it is one of the 
things that he ought to know officially before he quarrels 
with his Prince. . . . But I am forgetting iny good 
servants.” 

The Ducliessa rang. Her women were still at work 
packing trunks, the carriage had drawn up under the 
portico, and was being loaded; all the servants who had 
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nothing rise to do were gathered round this carriage, with 
tears in their eyes. Ceechina. wlm on great occasions* had 
the sole right to enter the Duchessa s room, told her all 
these details. 

'‘Call them u|>slairs/* said the Duehessa. 

A nionu*nt later she passed into the waiting-room. 

have been promised/' she told them* “that the sen¬ 
tence passed on my nephew %vill not be signed by the 
Sovereign" (sncli Is the term use<l in Italy), “and I am 
postponing my departure. We shall .see whether iny ene¬ 
mies have enough influence to alter this decision." 

After a brief silence, the servants began to shout: 
^A'lx'viva 1(1 Siffnora DuchessaP* and to a])plaud furiously. 
'File Diiehessa, who had gone into the next room, reappeared 
like an aelrcss taking n ra//, made a little curtsey* full 
u( grace, to her people, and said to them: friendn, I 

ihanh tfou.’* Had she said the word, all of them at that 
moment would have marched on the Palace to attack it. 
She beckoned to a postilion, an old smuggler and a devoted 
servant, who followed her. 

"You will disguise yourself as a contadho in easy eir- 
eunistanees, you will get out of Parma as best you can, 
hire a sediola aiul ))roeeed as quickly ns possible to Bologna. 
You will enter Bologna as a casual visitor and by the 
Florence gate, and you will deliver to Fabrixio, who is at 
the Pellegrino, a packet which Cccchina will give you, 
Fabrizio is in hiding, and is known there ns Signor Giuseppe 
Bossi; do not give him away by any stupid action, do not 
appear to know him; my enemies will perhaps set spies on 
your track. Fabrizio will send you back here after a few 
hours or a few days: and it is on your return journey espe- 
ciolly that you must use every precaution not to give him 
away." 

"Ah! Marchesa Roversi’s people!" cried the postilion, 
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**Wc arc on the look-out for then), arnl if the Signora 
wislicd, they woul<i ^oon he exterminated/’ 

"Some other day. perliaps; hut don t. as you value your 
life, do anything without orders from me/’ 

It was a cojiy of the Frincc's note whieli the Duehessa 
wi^h<•d to send to Tahrizio; .^he could not resist tiu* pleaMirc 
of making him amused, and ad<!ed a word almut the scene 
which had led U|> to (he note; this word hecanu' a letter of 
tt*n ])ag(^s. Sh<’ had the postilion called hn<'k. 

"You cannot start/' she told him, ‘’before four o’clock, 
when the gates are opencxl/* 

"I was thinking of going out hy the big coinluit; 1 
should he up to my neck in water, hut I should get 
through. . . /’ 


"No;‘* said the Duehessa, *‘I do not wish to expose 
one of my most faithful servants to tlie risk of fever. 
Do you know anyone in the Archbishop's household?’" 

"The second coachman is a friend of mine/’ 

"Here is a letter for that saintly prelate; make your 
way <piietly into his INdaee, get them to take you to his 
valet; I do not wish Slonsiffnorv, to he awakened. If he 
has retired to Ids room, .spend the night in tile Palace, 
and, as he is in the habit of ri.sing at dawn, to-morrow 
morning, at four o'clock, have your.self announced as 
(mining from me, ask the holy Arehhi.shop for Ids hlc.ssing, 
hand him the packet you see here, and take the letters that 
he will perhaps give you for Bologna/* 

The Duehessa addressed to the Archbishop the actual 
original of the Prince's note; as this note concerned his 
First Grand V^icar, she begged him to deposit it among 
the archives of the Palace, where she hoped that their 
Keverenees llie Grand Vicar.s and Canoins, her nephew's 
colleagues, would he so good as to acquaint themselves 
with its contents; the whole transaction to be kept in the 
most profound secrecy. 
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The Durhrssn ^rrotc to Monsipnor I.nndriani with a 
familiarity which roiilil not fail to charm that honest 
j»lchfinn; the sipnatiirc alone filled tlirce lines; the letter, 
couched in the most friendly tone, was followed by the 
words; .1 nffrUua-t'ortirlia-Ixotla I’alxrrrn rirl Dongo, thi- 
clu'xsa •S'n».«'rerinrt. 

■'I don't believe I have sipned all that,” the Duchessa 
-said to herself, ''since my marriape contract with the poor 
Duea; but one only pets hold of those people with that 
.sort of thinp, and in the t'ves of the middle classes the 
caricature looks like beauty.” She could not brinp the 
eveninp to an end without yicldinp to the temptation to 
write to the poor Conte; she announced to him officially, 
for his fjuitlancr, she said, ni hix relatious icith crmcneti 
hfnttx, that she did not feel herself to be capable of amvjsinp 
a Minister in dispracc. ‘‘The Prince friphtens you; when 
vou arc no lonper in a position to sec him. will it be my 
business to frighten yojj?” She had this letter taken to 
him at once. 

For his part, that morning at seven o'clock, the Prince 
sent for Conte Zurla, the Minister of the Interior. 

'■Repeal,” he told him, “the striete.st orders to every 
pntirxti to have Signor Fabrizio del Dongo arrested. Wc 
are informed that possibly he may dare to reappear in our 
States. This fugitive being now at Bologna, where he 
seems to defy the judgment of our tribunals, post the 
jibirri who know him by sight; (1) in the villages on the 
road from Bologna to Parma; (2) in the neighbourhood of 
Duchessa Sanseverina’s caxtcUo at Sacca, and of her house 
at Castclnuovo; (3) round Conte Mosca's castello. I ven¬ 
ture to hope from your groat sagacity, Signor Conte, that 
you will manage to keep all knowledge of these, your 
Sovereign’s orders, from the curiosity of Conte Mosca. 
Understand that I wish Signor Fabrisio del Dongo to be 
arrested.” 
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As soon as tlie .Minist<T Ij.uI lift Inni. a scent door 
introduced into tho Prince's ))rcscncc the Fiscal General, 
Uassi. M ho came towards him bent double, and In)winy 
at every step. The face of this rascal was a j>icture; it 
did full Justice to tlu* infamy of the part Ik* liad to j)lav, 
and, wliilc the rapi<l and extravagant movements of his 
eyes b<’traye<l his consciJ>usness of his (nvn merits, the 
arrogant and ^^rimacin^if assurance of his mouth showed tliat 
he knew how to hfjlit against oontcin}>t. 

As this j)crsonapc is goini; to at<juirc a considerable in¬ 
fluence over Fabrivein’s destiny, we may say a word In*re 
about him. He was tall, he had fine eves that slu*wed 
great intelligence, but a face ruined by smallpox; as for 
brains, he had them in plenty, and of the finest (pialily; 
it was admitted that lie had an exhaustive knowledge of 
the law, hut it was in the fpiality of resource that he 
specially slione. Whatever the as))eet in which a t'ase 
might )>e laid before him, he easily and in a few moments 
fliscovttred the way, thoroughly well founded in law, to 
arrive at a eonvietion or an ae<]uittal; he was above all 
a past-master of the hair-sjililtings of a prosecutor. 

In this man, mIioiii great Monarehs might have envit^d 
the Prince of Parma, one passion only was known to 
exist: he loved to converse with eminent personages and 
to please them by hufToonerios. It mattere<l little to him 
M'hetlier the powerful personage laughed at what he said 
or at his person, or uttered revolting pleasantrie.s at tlie 
expense of Signora Ilassi; provided that he saw the great 
man laugh and was himself treated as a familiar, he 
was content. Sometimes the Prince, at a loss how further 
to insult the dignity of this Chief Justice, would actually 
kick him; if the kicks hurt him, he would begin to cry. 
}3ut the instinct of huffoonery was .so strong in him that 
he might l>c seen every day frequenting the drawing-room 
of a Minister who scoffed at liini, in preference to his own 
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drawinjr-rooin wIktc lie exercis<*<l a despotic rule over all 
the stuff ^owns of the place. This Rassi had above all 
created for himself a j)laee a}>art, in that it was impos¬ 
sible for the most insolent nohlc to humiliate him; his 
method of aveiifxim; himself for the insults which he had 
to i ndure all day lonjj was to relate them to the Prince, 
in whose presence he had acquired the privilcjrc of saying 
anvthinp:; it is true that the reply often took the form of 
a well direeted euff. which hurt him. hut he stoml on no 
eerenionv about tliat. 'Pbe jjrescnec of tins Chief Justice 
used to distract the Prince in his moments of ill-huinour; 
tlu ri he amused himself by outra^njf iiim. It can be seen 
that Uassi was almost tbe perfect courtier: a man without 
honour aiul without humour. 

‘'Secrecy is essential above all things,** the Prince shouted 

to him without greeting him, treating him, in fact, exactly 

as he would have treated a scullion, he who was so polite to 

evervhodv- ‘*From when Is vour sentence dated?** 

« • • 

“Serene Iliglincss, from yesterday morning/ 

”By how many judges is it signed?** 

“By all five.**' 

“And the penalty?** 

“Twenty years in a fortress, ns Your Serene Highness 
told ine.“ 

*‘Tlie death penalty would have given offence,** said the! 
Prince, ns though speaking to himself; “it is a pity! What 
an elTect on that woman! But he is a del Dongo, and that 
name is revered in Parma, on occount of the three Arch* 
bishops, almost in direct sequence, , . . You say twenty 
venrs in a fortress?** 

"Yes, Serene Highness,” replied the Fisonl, still on his 
feet niid bent double; "with, as a preliminary, a public 
npolog}’ before His Serene Highness’s portrait; and, in 
addition, a diet of bread and water every Friday and on 
the Vigils of the principal Feasts, the accuned being no- 
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torifpus for his impieitf. 'I'lns is with nn eye to the future 
and to |)ut a stop to his enreer." 

’W'rite/' said tlie Prince: *' ‘Ilis Serene Hii^hness havinir 

V I 

cieijined to turn a considerate car to tlie most Innnhle 
supplications of the Mar<*hcsa del Dongo. the eul)aril's 
mother, and o( the Duchessa Sanseverina, his aunt, which 
ladies have repr<*sented to him that at the elate of the erirne 
their son and nephew was extremely younj;, an<l in achlition 
led astray hy an insensate passion eonceivi'd for the wife 
of the unfortunate Oiletti. has he^m <jra<*iouNly ))leascd. 
notwithstanding the horror ins)nri*d hy such a murder, to 
eonunute the penalty to which Fahri^^io i\v\ Don^o has been 
.sentencicl to that of twelve years in a fortress/ 

"Give it to me to sijrn." 

'I'he Prince signed and dated the sentence from the 
)>revious day; then, handing it hack to Itassi, sai<l to him: 
“Write immediately beneath my signature: “I'he l)tic*lu\ssa 
Sanseverina having oiiec again thrown herself he*fore the 
knees of Mis Highness, the Prince has given permission 
that every Thursday the prisoner may take exercise for 
one hour on the platform of the square tower, eomnionly 
called Torre Farnese/ 


“Sign that/' said the Prince, “and, doi/t forget, ki*ep 

your mouth shut, whatever you may hear said in the 
• • . 

town. You will tell Coiineillor He' Capitaiii, who vote<l 
for two years in a fortress, and even made a speech 
upholding so ridiculous a sentence, that I expect him to 
refresh liis memory of the laws and regulations. Once 
again silence, and good night/' Fiscal Itassi performed 
with great deliheration three profound reverences to which 
the Prince paid no attention. 

This happened at seven o’clock in the morning. A few 
hours later, the news of the Mnreliesa Itaversi's banish* 
ment spread through the town and among the caffe: every¬ 
one was talking at once of this great event. The Mar- 
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ohcsa's hanisliDHut drove away for st>ii»e linu- from Parma 
that implacahli- ennnv of small towns and small eonrts, 
l>ori (l«'m. (ii-m ral I'nbio C onti, who had reoanhd hiinsrlf 
as a Minister already, foifrnetl an attaik of and for 

se veral davs eliel nt»t i merfje from Ids fortress. 'Pile mi<l«lle 
( lasses, and eonse<im ntl> tin pojndaee. eoneluded from 
what was hajipenin'; that it was char that the Prince liad 
(heidid to ( (Mift r the .Vn hhishni)rie of Parma on Nhm- 
si;,nior del Donfxo. The shrewd politicians of tlic coffr 
went so far as to assert tliat I'ather l.andriaiu. the reiindni: 
,\relihishop, had been ordered to plead ill health and to 
send in his resignation; he was to he awarded a fat pension 
from the lohaeeo doty, they were positive idtcmt it; this 
report reached the .\rehhishop himself, who was yreatly 
alarmed, and for several days his zeal for oiir hero was 
eonsiderahly paralysed. Two months later, this tine jdeee 
of news ffnind its way into the Paris newspapers, with the 
slijilil alteration that it was Conte Mosen. nephew of the 
Diiehessa .Saiiseverina, who was to he made Archbishop. 

'Phe Marehesa Haversi ineanwhih' was ra^ini; in l(er 
Castello di V’elleja; shr was l>y no iiumms oiu* nf llnisr liKlr 
f<‘atlnT M'oinrn mIio think timt thvy Art* avfiijriii.tf 

ttirinsilvcs when tliry say <lauin>;itif; tliinprs nhout tiu'ir 
rnrnhcs. On tiu' day following Iut disgrace, Cavniirrf Itis- 
(Nir/i and throe more of her friends presi’nted themselves 
lie fore the Prince hy her order, ami asked him for per- 
mis.siori to ^o to visit her at her castrllo. His Highness 
reeeived these gentlemen with perfect grace, and their 
arrival at Wdlcja was a gnat consolation to the Marehesa, 
Before the end of the second week, she had thirty people 
in her all those M’lioin the Liberal Ministry was 

going to bring into power. Kvery evening, the Marehesa 
Inlil a regnlar council with the heltor informed of her 
friends. One dav, on whieh she had received n mimher 
of letters from Pnrina and Bolofrnn, she retired to bed 
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early: her maid let into the room, first of all the cei^ning 
lover. Conte Baldi, a young man of admirable appearnnee 
and complete iiisigniricanec. and* later on. Cavaliore Ris- 
cara, his predecessor: this was a small man dark in com- 
))Iexion and in character, who having begun bv being in¬ 
structor in geometry at the College of Nobles at Parma, 
now found himself a Councillor of State and a Knight of 
several Orders. 

"I have the good habit.'* the Marcliesa said to these 
two men, '‘of never destroying any paper; an<l well it has 
served me; here arc nine letters whicdi the Snnseverina has 
written me on different occasions. Y'oii will l>oth of von 
proceed to Genoa, you will look among the gaol-hirds 
there for an cx-lawyer named Burati. like the great Vene¬ 
tian poet, or el.se Durati. You, Conte Baldi, sit down at my 
de.sk and write what I am going to dictate to you. 

'An idea has occurred to me, and I write vnu n 
line. I am going to iny cottage, by Castelniiovo; if 
you care to come over and spend a day witli me, I 
shall be most delighted; there is, it seems to me, no 
great danger after what has just happened; the clouds 
are lifting. However, stop before you come to Ca.stel- 
nuovo; you will find one of my people on the road; 
they are all madly devoted to you. You will, of 
course, keep the name Bos.si for this little expedition. 
Tlu*y tell me that you have grown a beard like the 
most perfect Capuchin, and nobody has seen you at 
Parma except with the decent countenance of a Grand 
Vicar/ 

"Do you follow me, Riscara?" 

"Perfectly; but the journey to Genoa Is an unnecessary 
extravagance; I know a man in Parma who, to he ac¬ 
curate, is not yet in the galleys, but cannot fail to get there 
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in tin* iini. H<* will roiintcrfcil the Sanswerinn's liand to 
|K rfiM*tion. ' 

At these >vords, ( onte Haldi o))ened those fine eyes of 

his to tiu'ir full extent; he lind only just uiulerxtood. 

’‘If you know this worthy juTsonage of Parma, who, vou 

hope, will obtain nclvaiieenunt,’’ said the Marehesa to 

Hiseara* “presinnahlv he knows vou also: his mistress, Ins 
• • • ’ 

eonft'ssor, his hosom friend may have been bought by the 
v'<ausev<Tina: I should prefer to po.st|)one this little joke 
for a few days and not to exjmse mvself to anv risk. 
Start in a eou))le of hours like good little Iambs, don't 
see a living soul at (leiioa, a?id return quickly.'* Cavaliere 
Itiseara Hed from the room laughing, and s<|ueaking through 
his nose like Puncdiinello. “/!'#• must pack up our traps!'* 
he said as he ran in a burlesque fnslnon. He \vished to 
leave Hnhli alone with the lady. Five elavs later, Uiscarii 
hnmght the Marehe.sa bae*k her Conte Haldi, flaveal alive; 
to eut off six leagues, they Iiad made him eross a mountain 
on mulc-haek; hr vowed that nothing would ever induee 
him again to take* lomj journeys. Hold! handl'd the Mar- 
eliesa three eopie s of the letter which she had elietated to 
him, and five or six other letters in the same hand, com¬ 
posed by Uiseara, which might perhaps be put to some 

use later on. One of these letters contained some verv 

• 

|)rctty witticisms with rcfinni to the fenrs from which the 
I’rincc suffered nt ni^rhl, and to the deplorable thinness of 
the Miirehe.sn Halhi. his mistress, who left a dint In the 
sofa-eushions. it was said, like the mark made by a pair 
of ton^s, after she had sat on them for a moment. Anyone 
would have sworn that all tlicse letters came from the 
hand of Sif^nora Snnseverina. 

“Now I know, beyoml any doubt." .said the Mnrehesn. 
"that tljc favoured lover. Fnhrizio, is at Boloffnn or in the 
immediate neiffhhourhood. . . .” 

"I am too unwell,'■ cried Conte Baldi, interrupting her; 
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“I ask as a favour to be excused tills second journev* 
or at least I should like to have a few days* rest to recover 
rny health.*' 

“I sliall go and plead your cause/' said Hi seam. 

He rose and .spoke in an undertone to the Mnrehesn. 

**Oh, very well, then, I consent/* she replied with a 
smile. “Reassure yourself, you shall not go at all/* she 
tohl Baldi, with a certain air of contempt. 

“Thank you/* he cried in heart^felt accents. In the 
end, Kiscara got into a post-chaise by himself. He had 
scarcely been a couple of day.s in Bologna when he saw, 
in an open carriage, Fnbrizio .and little Marietta. “The 
devil!** he said to himself, “it seems, our future Archbishop 
do<*sn*t let the time hang on his hands; M'c must let the 
Hucliessa know- about this, she will be eharined.** Riseara 
had only to follow Kabrizio to diseover his .address; next 
morning our hero received from a courier the letter forged 
at Genoa; he thought it a trifle short, but apart from that 
siispceled nothing. The tlmuglit of seeing the r)uehes.so and 
Conte again made him wild with joy, and in spite of any¬ 
thing Lodovico might .say he took a post-horse and went 
off at a gallop. Without knowing it, Ik* was followed at a 
short distance by Cavalicre Ri.scara, who on coming to a 
point six leagues from Parma, at the. stage before Castel- 
riuovo, had the satisfaction of .seeing a crowd on the 
piazza outside the local prison; they had just led in our 
hero, recognised at the post-house, ns he was changing 
horsc.s, by two ^hirri who Iiad been .selected and sent there 
by Conte Zurla. 

Cavalierc Kiscora’s little eyes sparkled w*ith joy; he in¬ 
formed himself, with exemplary patience, of everything 
that had occurred in thi.s little village, then sent a courier 
to the Marchesa Haversi, After which, roaming the .streets 
as though to visit the church, which was of great interest, 
and then to look for a picture by the Parmigianino which, 
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Iw lirul hrt'ii tohl. was to bo foiiiu) in the piaco, lu‘ finally 
ran into tho poArslii, who was obsequious in paying; his 
ns)>fets to a C'ounoillor of State. Uiseora apj)eared sur¬ 
prised that he had not iinnuHliately dispatobcd to the citadel 
of Parma tlie **onspirator whose arrest ho had had tlu* 
pood fortuiu’ to secure. 

“There is reason to fear.“ lliscnra added in an indifferent 
tone, “that his many friends, wlio M’cre endcavourinp, the 
day before yesterday, to facilitate his passage through the 
States of Ilis Highness, may come into confliet with the 
poliee; there were ai least twelve or fifteen of these rebels. 


mounte<l.“ 

poucd!'* cried the podcstd with a eunniiig 

air. 
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A COUPLE of hours later, the unfortunate I'ahrizio, 
^ttccl M'lth handcuffs and actually attached hv n 
lon^ cliain to the sediola into which he had been 
made to climb, started for the citadel of Parma, escorted 
by eight constables. These had orders to take with them 
all the constables stationed in the villages through which 
the procession had to pass; the podi^sth in pcr.son followed 
this important prisoner. About seven o'clock in the eve¬ 
ning the ftrdiola^ escorted by all the little boys in Parma 
and bv thirtv constables, came down the fine avenue of 
trees, passed in front of the litth* palnzzo in %vhich Fausta 
had been living a few months earlier, and finally presented 
itself at the outer gate of the citadel just as General Fahio 
Conti and liis daughter were coming out. The governor's 
carriage stopped before reaching the drawbridge to make 
way for the sediola to which Fabrizio was attached; the 
General instantly shouted for the gates to be shut, and 
hastened down to the turnkey's office to see what was the 
matter; he was not a little surprised when he recognised the 
prisoner, who had grown quite stiff after being fastened to 
bis sediola throughout such a long journey; four constables 
bad lifted !iim down and were carrying him into the turn¬ 
key’s office. "So I have In my power," thought the feather- 
pated governor, "that famous Fahrizio del Dongo, with 
whom anyone would say that for the last year the high 
society of Parma had taken a vow to occupy themselves 
exclusively!" 

The General had met him a score of times at court, at 
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tlir Dik Iiossa's aiid rlsiwlu-ri- ; but lu- took pood care- not 
to slu-\i any .sipn tiint lu- knew liitn; lie was afraid of eoin- 
)»roiiiisinp himself. 

"Have a report made out," lie ealled to the prison elerk. 

in full iletaii of the surren<h-r made to me of the pri.soner 
liy his M'orshi)) tiu' podrsta of Caslelmiovo." 

Harhone. the ehrk, a terrifyinp jiersonnpe owinp to the 
\oluine of his heard and his martial hearinp, assumed an 
air of even greater importanee than usual; one would have 
ealled him a (iertiian paoler. Thinkinp he knew that it 
was ehiefly the Dm-hessa Sanseverina who had prevented 
hi.s master from heeominp Minister of War, he was behav- 
inp with more than his onlinary insolenee towards the 
prisoner; in .speakinp to him he used tlie pronoun voi, 
whieh in Italy is the formula use<l in addressinp .servants. 

"I am a pnlate of the Holy Ilonian Chureh,” Kahrizio 
sahl to him tirmly, "and Grand Viear of this Dioee.se; my 
birth alone entitles me to rc.speet.” 

"I know nothinp about that!" replied the elerk pertly; 
"prove your as.sertions by shewing the brevets whieh give 
you a right to those highly respectable titles.” 

I-ahrizio had no such documents and did not answer. 
CJeneral Fabio Conti, .standing by the side of his elerk. 
watehed him write without raising his eyes to the jirisoner, 
so ns not to lic oblige<! to admit that he was really Fnbrizio 
del Dongo. 

Suddenly Clelia Conti, who was waiting in the carriage, 
heard a tremendous raeket in the guard-room. The elerk 
Harhone, in making an insolent and extremely long descrip¬ 
tion of the prisoner's person, ordered him to undo his 
clothing in onler to verify and put on record the number 
and condition of the scars received by him in his fight with 
Gilctti. 

"I cannot,” said I'abrizio, smiling bitterly; "I am not 
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in a position to obey the "i-ntli-rnan's orders, tlicse liand- 
<iifrs make it iinpossibk'.'' 


\\ bat !" cried the (jcncral witli 


innocent air, “tbo 


j)ri-soncr is handcuffed! Inside the fortress! 'I’liat is 


a<rninst tlie rules, it retpiircs an order tui hue; take the 
bnndcuffs off him.’' 


I'abrizio looked at him: ■'Tbere’s a nice Jesuit.' lie 
tlioujfht; for the la.st hour he has seen me with these hand- 
eiiffs, M-liicb have been hiirtin" me horribly, and he pre¬ 
tends to be .surpriseil!” 

The handcuffs were taken off by the con.stables; they had 
just learned that Fabrizio was the nc}»hew of the Duehessa 
San.scverina, and made haste to .shew him a honeyed polite¬ 
ness which formed a sharp contrast to the rudeness of the 
<derk; the latter .seemed annoyed by this and said to Fa- 
brizio, who stood there without rnovinff: 

Come alon{;, there! Hurry up, shew us those seratehes 
you pot from poor Giletti, the time he was murdered. ' 
^\Ith a bound. I'abrizio spranp upon thi- elerk, and dealt 
him such a blow that Barboiie fell from his chair apninst 
the General s Icps, The constables .seized hold of the 


arms of bnbrizio, who made no attempt to re.si.st them; 
the General himself and two constables who were standinp 
by him hastened to pick up the clerk, who sv face was 
bleeding; copiously. Two siibordinatc.s who stood farther 
off ran to shut the door of the oflice, in the idea that the 


}>risoner w'as trying to escape. The hrigadiere wl)o was in 
('ominand of them thought that young del Dongo could not 
iimhe a serious attempt at flight, since after all he was in 
the interior of the citadel; at the same time, he went to the 
window to put a stop to any disorder, and hv a professional 
instinct. Opposite this open \rindow and within u few 
feet of it the Gcncrars carriage was drawn up: Clelia had 
.shrunk back inside it« so as not to be a witness of tlu* 


o 
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pninfii) sofnc Ihnt was brinj^ ftiarlcd in llu* oHicc; M'Ju n 
she* heard all tliis nnisr, slie louked out. 

"W hat is hnppenitiushe asked the }>rignfhert\ 

"Sijjnoriiui, it is younjj h'ahrizio del Donj^o wlu> has just 
j;iven that insoh*nt IhirlMine a proper smack!" 

*‘W'hat! It is Sicncjr del Donjjo that they nrv taking to 
prison 

“Kh! No doiiht about that," said the hri^ar/iVre; '*it is 
hec*nuso of the poor yonnji man's liigli birth that they are 
niakiri}' all this fuss; I thought the Signorina knew nil 
nlioiit it." ('lelia remained at tlie window: when the con¬ 
stables who were standing round the table moved away a 
little she caught a glimpse of the prisoner. "W'ho woidcl 
ever have said," sln^ thought, "that I should see him again 
for tin* first time in this .sad plight, wlien I met him on the 
rtiad from the Lake of Como? ... He gave me his liand 
to hel)) me into his mother's carriage. ... lie had the 
Duohessa with him even then! Had they begun to love 
each other as long ago ns that?" 

It shoiihi be explained to the reader that the members 

of tlie Liberal I'artv ssvaved bv the Marehesa Uaversi and 

« ♦ % 

(ienerni Conti alTected to entertain no doubt ns to the 
tender intimacy that must exist between Fabrizio and the 
1 )ijchessn. ('onte Mosea, whom they abhorred, was the 
object of endless pleasantries for the way in which he was 
being deceived. 

"So," thought Clelia, "there he is a prisoner, and a 
prisoner in the hands of Ids enemies. For after all, 
Conte iMosea, angel as one w*oul(l like to think him, will he 
delighted when he hears of this capture." 

A loud hurst of latigliter sounded from the guard-room. 

"Jacopo," she .said to the hrigadiere in a voice that 
quivered with emotion, "what in the world is Imppcning?" 

"The General asked the prisoner sharply why he had 
.struck Harbone: Monsignor Fahriaio answered calmly: 
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vou 


told him; 
the carria;»c, his 


■He railed me asxa.ssino; let him prtxluce the titles and 
brevets whieli authorise him to crive me that title’; and 
they all laufjhcd.” 

A paoler who could write took IJarbone’s place; Clelia 
saw the latter emerffe moppiii^r with his handkerchief the 
blood that streamed in abundance from his hideous face • 
he was swearin#; like a heathen: •'That f— Fabrizio. ” he 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘’I’ll have his life, I will, 
if I have to steal the hanj;,nan's rope." ile had ’stopped 

between the o/fice window and the General’s earriace. and 
nis oathsj redoubled. 

"Move aloiiff there," the hrigatii.'re 
mustn’t swear in front of the Sijrnorina.” 

Harbone raised his head to look at .... ,„s 

eyes met those of Clelia who could not repress a erv of 
horror; never had she seen at such close raiiffe so atrocious 
an expression upon any human face. "lie Mill kill Fa- 
brizio!” .she s«id to herself. "I shall have to warn Don 
Cesare. 'J’his was her um-le, on,- of the most resiiceted 
prie.sts in the town; General Conti, his brother, had pro¬ 
cured for him the post of fconomo and principal chaplain 
in the prison. 

'File General got into the carriage. 

"M'ould you rather .stay at home," he said to hi.s daughter. 

or wait for me, perhaps fur .some time, in the courtyard of 

the Inlace? I must go and report all this to the Sov¬ 
ereign." 

Fabrizio came out of th«> office escorted bv three eon- 
.stablcs; they Mere taking him to the room which had been 
allotted to him. Clelia looked out of the window, the 
pmsoner was quite close to her. At that moment she 
answered jier father's quc.stion in the W’ords: “/ will go 
■with you." Fabrizio, hearing these words uttered close to 
Ins ear. raised his eyes and met the girl'.s gaze. He was 
struck, especially, by the expression of melancholy on her 
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face. "How she )>ns improved,” he thought, “since our 
meeting near Como! an air of profound tlmuglit! 

Tliey ar«' <piite rigid to compare her witli the 
Duohessa; what angelic fenlures!” Bnrl)one, the hlootl- 
-stained chrk. mIio had not taken his stand lieside the car¬ 
riage without a purpose, held u}) his haml to stop the three 
constables who were leading I-'ahrizio away. and. moving 
round behind the carriage until he reached the window 
next whi.'h the (ieneral was sitting: 

"As the prisoner has eominitteil an act of violence in tile 


interior of the citadel.” h<- said to him. "in consideration 
of Article l.>7 of the regulations, would it not he ns well 
to put tlie handcuffs on him for tliree days?” 

"(to to the devil!” cried the (tcnernl. still considerably 
emharrassc<l by this arrest. It was im])ortant for him 
that he should not drive citlicr the Duchessa or Conte 
Mosen to extremes; ami besides, what attitude was the 
Conte going to adopt towards this affair.^ After all. the 
murder of a (iiletti was a mere trifle, and only intrigue hail 
succeeded in magnifying it into anything of importance. 

During tliis brief dialogue, Fahrinio stood superb among 
the group of constables, lii.s exjiression was certainly the 
proudest and most noble that one could imagine; his flue 
and delicate features, and the contemptuous .smile that 
strayed over his lips made n charming contrast with the 
coarse appearance of the con.stobles who stood round him. 
Hut all this formed, so to speak, only the external i>art of 
hi.s phy.siognomy; he was enraptured by the heavenly 
beauty of Clelia, and his eye betrayed his .surprise to the 
full. Slic, profoundly pensive, had never thought of draw¬ 
ing hack her head from the window; he bowed to her with 
a half-smile of the utmo.st respect; then, after a moment’s 
silence: 

"It seems to me, Signorina," he said to her, "that, once 
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before, near a lake, I had the lionour of meeting you, in 
the coDipany of the i>olice.'’ ’ ’ 

Clelia blushed, and was so taken aback that she could 
find no words in which to reply. “What a noble air amon- 
all those coarse creatures." she had been saying to herself 
at the moment when Fnbrizio spoke to her. ' The profound 
pity, we miglit almost .say the tender emotion in which 
she was plunged deprived her of the presence of mind 
necessary to find words, no matter what; she Ixeaiuc con¬ 
scious of her silence and blushed all the deeper. At this 
inonient the holLs of the great gate of the citadel were 
drawn back with a clang; had not His Excellency's car¬ 
nage been waiting for at least a minutc.> The echo was 
so loud in this vaulted passage that even if Clelia had 

found something to say in reply Fabrizio could not have 
caught her words. 

Borne away by the horses which had broken into a gallop 
unniediately after crossing the drawbridge, Clelia said to 
herself; “He must have thought me very silly'" Then 
suddenly she added: "Not only .silly; he mu.st have felt 
that I had a base nature, he must have thought that I did 
not respond to hi.s greeting because he is a prisoner and 
I am the governor'.s daughter." 

The thought of such a thing was terrible to this girl 
of naturally lofty soul. "What makes mv behaviour abso¬ 
lutely degrading,” she went on. "is that before, when we 
met for the first time, also in Me compani/ of the police, 
as he said just now, it was I who was the prisoner, and 
he did me a service, and helped me out of a very awkward 
position. . . . Vcs. I am bound to admit, my behaviour 
was quite complete, it combined rudeness and ingratitude. 
Alas, poor young man! Now that h^is in trouble, every¬ 
body IS going to behave disgracefully to him. Even if he 
did say to me then: 'You will remember my name, I hope, 
at Farina.^' how he must be despising me at this moment! 
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It would have been so easy to say a civil word! \cs, I 

must admit, mv conduct towards him Ims heen atrocious, 

% 

The other time, hut for tlu* freturous offer of liis mothers 
earria:;e. 1 should have had to follow the constahles on 
foot through the dust, or, what woidd have heen far worse, 
ride pillion hetiin<l one of them; it was iny father then who 
was under arrest, and I defenceless! ^ es. my hehavittur is 
eomplete. -And how keenly a nature like his must have 
felt it I \\’liat a e«)ntrasl hetween his nohle features and 
my hdiaviourl What nohility! \M>at serenity! How 
lik«- a hero he looki-d, surrtuinded hy his vile enejuies! 
Now 1 iiiulerstand the Duehessa's passion: if he looks like 
that in disiressinf; einuimstanees which may end in fright- 
ful disaster, what must he he like when his heart is happy!” 

'I'he governor's carriage waited for more than an hour 
and a half in the e(»urtyar»l of the I’alaee, and yet, when the 
(leneral returned from his interview with the Prince, Clelia 
hv no means fi-lt that he had staye«i there too lonj;. 

"What is His Hiphness's will?” asked Clelia. 

"His tongue said: Prison! His eyes; Death!” 

"Death! Great God!” exelnitned Clelia. 

"There now. he quiet!” said the General crossly; "what 
a fool 1 am to answer a child's questions.” 

Meanwhile I'ahrizio was eliinhini; the three hundred and 
eijfhtv .steps which h d to the Torre P'nrne,sr, a new i)rison 
hiiilt on the platform of the great lower, at a protligious 
height from the ground. He never once thought, dls- 
tinetly that is to say, of the great change that had just 
occurred in his fortunes. "What eyes!” he said to him¬ 
self: "What a wealth of expression in them I What pro¬ 
found pity! She looke<l as though she were saying: ‘Life 
is such a tangled skein of ini.sfortunes I Do not distress 
yourself loo much about what is happening to you! Arc 
wc not sent lure helow to he unhappy?' How those fine 
eyes of her.s remained fastened on me, even when the horses 
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wer»- moving forward witli such a clatter under the ard. • ■ 

l-ahrizio completely for^jot to feel wretched. 

Clclia accompanied her father to variou.s hou->e.s; in the 
early part of the oveninfr no one liad vet heard the news 
of the arrest of the areat culprit, for suel. wa.s the name 
which the courtiers he.stowcd a couple of hours later on this 
poor, ra.sh young man. 

It was noticed that evening that there was more ani¬ 
mation than usual in Clelia's face; whereas animation, the 
air of taking part in what was going on round her. was 
ju.st what was chiefly lacking in tiiat charining voung 
per.son. When you eoin))ared her beauty with that of the 
nuchessa, it wa.s precisely that air of not being moved 
by anything, that manm r as though of a person .superior 
to eyerytliing, which weighed down the balance in her 
rival .s favour. In England, in France, lands of vanity, the 
general opinion would probably have bei-n just the oppo¬ 
site. Clclia Conti was a young girl still a trifle too .slim, 
who might be compared to the beautiful models of Guido 
Keni. We make no attempt to conceal the fact that, 
occording to (Ircek idea.s of beautv. the objection might 
have been made that her head had certain features a 
trifle too strongly marked; the lip.s, for in.stance. though 

full of the most touching charm, were a little too sub- 
.stantial. 


The admirable peculiarity of this face in which shone the 
artless graces and the heavenly imprint of the most noble 
soul was that, albeit of the rarest and most singular 
beauty, it did not in any way resemble the heads of Greek 
sculpture. The Duchessa had, on the other hand, a little 
too much of the recogniMed beauty of the ideal type, and 
her truly Lombard head recalled the voluptuous .sinile and 
tender melancholy of Leonardu*.s lovely paintings of Hero- 
dias. Just as the Duchessa .shone, sparkled with wit and 
irony, attaching herself passionately, if one may use the 
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,si)rc.,si.)ii. to all the Mihjects which the course of the 
toTucr.satUm brought before her mind s eye. so Clelia 
^tlo^vcd herself lalm and slow to move, whether from 
eontempt for her natural surroundings or from regret for 
some unfulfilled dream. It had long been thought that 
she would end by embracing the religious life. At twenty 
sh. was oliserv.d to show a repugnance towards going to 
balls, and if she accompanied her father to the.se enter¬ 
tainments it was only out of obidienee to him and in 


onler not to jeopardise the interests of his career. 

"It is apparently going to be impossible for mo, the 
(ieneral in liis vulgarity of spirit was too ])r«*ne to repeat, 
"heaven having given me ns a daughter the most heautiful 
person in the States of our Soven-ign, am! the most vir¬ 
tuous. to derive any henefit from her for the advancement 
of my fortune! I live in too great isolation. I have only 
Inr in the world, and what 1 must absolutely have is a 
family that will support me socially, and will procure for 
me a certain number of bouse.s where iny merit, and 
especially my aptitude for ministerial office shall he laid 
down ns unehallengenhle postulates in any political dis¬ 
cussion. And there is my daughter, so beautiful, .so sensible, 
so religious, taking offence whenever a young man well 
established at court atleinpt.H to find favour in her sight. 
If the suitor is dismissed, her eharncter becouies less 
sombre, and I .see her appear almost gay, until another 
ehamiiion enter.s the lists. The hand.somest man at court, 
Conte Bnldi, presented himself and failed to please; the 
riehe.st man in His I ligline.ss’s States, the Marchesc Cres- 
eenzi, has now followed him; she insists that he would 
make her miserable. 

“Decidedly,” the General would say at other times, "my 
daughter’s eyes are finer than the Duchessa’s, particularly 
ns, on rare occasions, they are capable of assuming a more 
profound expression; but that magnificent expression, when 
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does anyone ever see it? Never in a dra«-inir-room where 
she might do justice to it; but simply out driving alone 
with me. when she lets herself be moved, for instaiue. by 
the miserable state of some hideous rustic. ‘Keep some 
reflexion of that sublime gaze.' I tell her at times, ‘for 
the drawing-rooms in which we shall be aj.pearing this 
owning. Not a bit of it: should she condescend to ae- 
coitij)any me into society, her jjure and noble features 
present the somewhat haughty and seareclv encouraging 
expression of passive obedience.” The General spared him¬ 
self no trouble, as we can .see. in his search for a suitable 
son-in-J/nv, hut wliat he shUI was true. 

Courtiers, who have nothing to contemplate in their own 
hearts, notice every little thing that goes on round about 
them; they had observed that it was particularly on those 
days when Clclia <ould not siieeeed in making herself 
emerge from her precious inusings and feign an interest 
in anything that the Duchessa chose to stop beside her 
and tried to make her talk. Clclia had hair of an ashen 
fairness, which stood Out with a charming cflfcet against 
checks that were delicately tinted but, as a rule, rather 
too pale. The mere shape of her brow might have told an 
attentive observer that that air, so instinct with nobility, 
that manner, so far superior to vulgar charms, sprang 
from a profound indifference to everything that was vulgar. 
It was the absence and not the impossibility of interest in 
nn\ thing. Since her father had become governor of the 
citadel, Clelia had found happiness, or at least freedom 
from vexations in her lofty abode. The appalling number 
of steps that liad to be climbed in order to reach this 
official residence of the governor, .situated on the platform 
of the main tower, kept away tedious visitors, and Clclia. 
for this material rca.son, enjoyed the liberty of the con¬ 
vent J she found tlicre almost all the ideaf of happiness 
whicli at one time she had thought of seeking from the 
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nliuious Jifo. Slie was sei/.cil \\v a sort of liorror at tJic 
iiu-re thoujrht of puttirijr In-r bclovt-d solitude and licr 
sfortt tliouclits at tin- disposal of a young man whom the 
title of hushaml %vould authorise to disturb all this inner 
life. If. l»y her solitude, she did not attain to happiness, 
at least sl»- ha«l suecetded in avoiiling sensations that 
M’ere ti'o pain ful. 

On till «v«ning afttr I'abrizio had been taken to the 
fortress, the Du. hessa nut Clelia at tlie party given by the 
Minister of the Interior, foiile Zurla; everyone gathered 
round them; that evening. C'lelia s beauty outslume the 
Duehessa’s. Tlie luautiful eyes of the girl wore an ex¬ 
pression so singular and s«* profound as to be almost in- 
(lisere<t; tliere was pity, there were imlignation also and 
anger in her gaze. 'I'he gaiity ami brilliant itleas of tlie 
Duehessa seeimil to plunge C'lelia into spells of grief 
that bordered on horror. "What «ill be the eries and 
groans of this poor woman.’’ she said to herself, when she 
learns that her lover, that voung man with so great a heart 


and so noble a e»nmtenanee. has just been flung into prison? 
And that look In the Sovereign’s eyes whieh eondenins 
him to death! () Absolute Power, when wilt thou cease 
to crush down Italy! O base ami venal souls! And I am 
the daughter of a gaoler! And 1 have done nothing to 
deny that noble station, for I did not deign to answer 
Fabrizio! And once lufore he was my benefactor! What 
can he be thinking of me at this moment, alone in his 
room with his little lamp for sole companion?" Revolted 
by this idea, C'lelia cast a look of horror at the magnifleent 
illumination of the drawing-rooms of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

‘*Nc*vct/* the word went round the circle of courtiers who 
had gathered roumi the two reigning beauties, and were 
.seeking to join in their conversation, "never have they 
talked to one another with so animated and at the same 
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time so intimate an air. Can the Duehessa. who is always 
so careful to smooth away the animosities aroused bv the 
Prime Minister, can she have thought of some ^rreat’mar- 
riajje for Clelia.^” This conjecture was founded upon a 
eircum.stanee u'hi<-h until then had never prcsente<l itself to 
the observation of the court: the prl's eyes shoved more 
fire, and indeed, if one may use the term, more passion 
than those of the beautiful Diiehessa. The latter, for her 
part. wa.s a.stonished, and. one may say it to her credit, 
delighted hy the diseovery of charms so novel in tlie youn^ 
reeluse; for an hour .she had been pazing at Jier with .1 
pleasure by no means eotiiinonly felt in the sight of a 
rival. ‘Wliy, wliat can have happened.^' the Duehessa 
asked herself; “never has Clelia looked so beautiful, or, 
one might say, so touching: can her heart have spoken.^ 

But in that ease, certainly, it is an unhappy love, there 
i.s a dark grief at the root of this strange animation. 

But unhappy love keeps silent. Can it be a question of 
recalling a fnithles.s lover by shining in society?” And the 
Duehessa gazed with attention at all the voung men who 
stood round them. Nowhere could she sec any unusual 
e.xprcs.sion, every face shone with a more or les.s pleased 
fatuity. “But a miracle must have happened,” the Du- 
chessa told herself, vexed hy her inability to solve the 
mystery. "Where is Conte Mosca, that man of discern¬ 
ment? No, I am not mistaken. Clelia is looking at me 
attentively, and as if I wa.s for her the object of a quite 
novel interest. Is it the effect of some order received from 
her father, that vile courtier? I .suppu.sed that young and 
noble mind to be incapable of lowering itself to any 
pecuniary consideration. Can General Fabio Conti have 
some deei.sivc request to make of tlie Conte?” 

About ten o'clock, a friend of the Duehes.sa came up to 
her and murmured a few word.s; she turned extremely 
pale: Clelia took her hand and ventured to press it. 
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I thank you. and I uiidcr>l.-ind you now . . . you 
havi- II nohlc lioart.” said tl.e Duchcssa. making an effort 
to control herself; she had barely the strength to utter 
these f< w wonls. She smiled profusely at the lady of tlie 
Imuse, who rose to escort her to the door of the outermost 
dr.-iwing-room: such honours were due only to Princesses 
of the Illood, anti were for the Duchessa an ironical com¬ 
ment on her position at the moment. And so .she continuetl 
to smile at Conlessa Zurla. but in spite of untold efforts 
did not succeed in uttering a single word. 

Clelia’s eyes filled with tears ns she watched the l)u- 
ehes.sn i)nss through these rooms, thronged at the moment 
with all the most brilliant figures in society. "What is 
going to hni)pen to that poor woman.” she wondered, "when 
she finds herself alone in her carriage? It would be an 
indiscretion on my part to offer to accompany her. I dare 
not. . . . And yet, what a consolation it woxild be to the 
j)oor prisoner, silting in some wretched cell, if he knew 
that he was loved to such n point! \\ hat a frightful .soli¬ 
tude that must be in which they have plunged him! And 
we, we arc here in these brilliant nwms, bow horrible! 
Can there be any way of conveying a message to him? 
Cireat God! That would be treachery to my father; his 
position is so delicate between the two parties! What will 
become of him if he expose,s himself to the passionate 
hatred of the Duchessa, who controls the will of the Prime 
Minister, who in three out of every four things here is 
the master? On the other hand, the Prince lakes an un¬ 
ceasing interest in everything that goes on at the fortress, 
and will not listen to any jest on that subject; fear makes 
biin cruel. ... In any case, b'nbrissio” (Clclia no longer 
thought of him as Signor del Dongo) “is greatly to be 
pitied. ... It is n very different thing for him from the 
risk of losing a lucrative post! . . . And the Duchessa! 
. . . What a terrible passion love is! . . . And yet all 
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those liars in society speak of it as a source of happiness! 
One is sorry for ehlerly women because they can no lonirer 
feel or inspire love. . . . Never shall l'for«fa whar I 
have just se<-ii; what a sudden ehanpe ! How those beau¬ 
tiful, radiant eyes of the Duehessa turned dull and dead 
after the fatal word which Marchose N- came up and 

said to her! . . . Fabrizio must indeed be worthy of 
love!” 

Breahinfj in upon these highly serious reflexions, which 
were absorbing the whole of Clelia's mind, the complimen¬ 
tary speeches which always surrounded her seemed to lier 
even more distasteful than usual. To escape from them 
she went across to an open window, half-screened by a 
taffeta curtain; she hoped that no one would he so hohl 
as to follow her into this sort of sanctuary. This window 
opened upon a little grove of orange-trees planted in the 
ground: os a matter of fact, every winter they had to be 
protected by a covering. Clelia inhaled with rapture the 
scent of tJicir blossom, and this ))Icasurc seemed to restore 
a little calm to her spirit. "I felt that he had a very 
noble air, she thought, "but to inspire such passion in 
•so distinguished a woman! She has had the glory of re- 
fu.sing the Prince's homage, and if .she had deigned to 
consent, she would have reigned as queen over his 
States. , . . My father .says that the Sovereign’s pa.ssion 
went so for as to promi.se to marry her if ev'cr he became 
free to do so, . , . And this love for Fabrizio has lasted 
so long! I*or it is quite five years since we met them by 
the Lake of Como. . . . Yes, it is quite five years,” she .said 
to liersclf after a moment’s reflexion. "I was struck bv it 
even then, when .so many things passed unnoticed before 
rny childish eyes. How those two ladies seemed to admire 
Fabrizio! . . ." 

Clelia remarke.d with joy that none of the young men 
who had been speaking to her with such earnestness had 
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• onturcd to approach her balcony. One of tlirin, the Mar- 
chc'^c Crcvccn/i, had takc^n a few steps in that direction, 
Init had then stopped hv a eard-tahle. *‘lf only/* she said 
to herself, “under iny \vindo>v in our palaczo in the fortress, 
the only one that has any shade, I had some pretty oranjje- 
trees like tliese to look at, my thoughts would Ih? less sad: 
hut to have as one*s solo outlook the hwfv blocks of stone 

of the I'orre Farnese.\!i !** she eried with a con- 

\ulsive movement, “perhaps that is where they have put 
him. 1 must speak about it at once to Dcm Cesare! He 
>vill In* less severe than the General. My father is certain 
to ti*ll me nothing on our way hack to the fortress, hut 
1 shall find out everythinp from I)<m Cesnre. ... I have 
money, I eouhl buy a few oranpe-trees, which, |dneed 
under the wiiulow of my aviary, would prevent me from 
seeing that fcreat wall of the 'Porre Farnese. How in* 
finit<'iy more hateful still it will he to me now tliat I 
know one of the people whom it hides from the lijfht of 
day! . . . Ycs» it is just the third time I have seen him. 
OiHc at court, at the hall on the Princess's hirthdav; 
to-dav, hemmed in hv three constables, while that hor- 
rililr I^nrltonc wns bcjjjimjr for hnndctifTs to ho put on Iiim, 
nnd tlir otlior timo hy tho I.akc of Como. That is quito 
Hvr yrar.s ajro. What a lianjj-do^ air ho liatl thon! Mow 
ho starod at tho constahlos. anti what ourious looks his 
inothor anil his aunt kept ^dtn. Certainly there 

imisf have boon .some seorot that day, some .sj)ooinl kiiow- 
lodffc wliioh they were keepinft to thomsolvos; at the time, 
I had an idea that ho too was afraid of the poliec. . . 
Clolia -shuddered; "But how if^norant I was! No doubt 
at that time the Durhessa had already begun to take an 
interest in him. How he made m laugh after the first 
few minutes, when the Indie.s, in spite of their obvious 
anxiety, had begun to grow more aceuslomed to the pres¬ 
ence of a .stranger! . . . And this evening I had not a 
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word to say in reply when he spoke to me. . . . O i^norame 
and timidity ! How often you have the aj>pearance of the 
blaekest eowardice! And I am like thi.s at twenty, ves 
and past twenty! ... I was well-advised to think of the 
cloister: really I am ^ood for notliin" I'tit retirement. 

orthy daughter of a gaoler!' he will have been saving tci 
hinjself. He despises me. and. as soon as he is able to 
write to the Diiehessa. he will tell her of mv want of 
consideration, and the Duchessa %vill think me a verv de¬ 
ceitful little girl; for. after all. this cveninjr she must 
have thought me full of sympathy with her in her trouble.” 

Clelia noticeil that someone was approaching, npjjar- 
ently with the intention of taking his place by her side on 
the iron balcony of this window; she could not helj) feeling 
annoyed, although .she blamed lu-rself for being so; the 
meditations in which she was <iisturbcd were bv no means 

ft 

without their ])lensnnt side. "Here comes .some trouble* 
some fellow to whom I shnll pive fi warm welcome!" she 
thoupfht. She w/is turning her head witli a Iiauijhty stare, 
when .she eaupht si^rht of the timid face of the Archbishop 
who was approaching the balcony by a serio.s of almost im¬ 
perceptible little inovcinents. "This saintlv man has no 

♦ 

inanncr.s, thought Clelia. "Why come and disturb a poor 
girl like iiu? ? My tranquillity is the only thing I possess." 
She was greeting him with respect, but at the same time 
wdtii a haughty air, when the prelate soid to her: 

"Signorina, have you heard the terrible news?" 

The girTs eyes bad at once assumed a totally different 
cxi>rcssion; but, following the instructions repcat<‘d to her 
a hundred times over by her father, she replied with nn 
air of ignorance wdiich the language of her eyes loudly 
contradicted: 

"I have heard nothing, Monsignorc." 

"My First Grand Vicar, poor Fabrl;5io del Dongo, who 
is no more guilty than I am of the death of that brigand 
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(filitti, \\!\s l)<i*n arrested at liolopia where he was livinj; 
.jTuliT tijc assumed name of (liuscppc Bossj; they Iiavc 
sluit him up in your eitatlel; he arrived tlicre aetually 
chahtrfl to the c«'irriapc that brought him. A sort of paolcr, 
named Barbone. who was pardoned some time apo after 
nuirderinp one of his own brothers, ehosc to attempt an 
act of personal violence apainst Fahrizio, but my younp 
friend is not the man to take an insult quietly. He Hunp 
his infamous adversary to tlie prniind, whereupon they 
cast him into a dunpeon, twenty feet underprouiid, after 
first puttinp handeufTs on his wrists/* 

’'Not lian(h*utFs« no!** 

"Ah! Then you do know soinethinp/' erietl the Areli- 

i)ishop. And the old man's features lost their intense 

(Xpression of diseourapenient. "Hut, before wc po any 

farther, someone nmv come out on to this Imleonv and 

• « 

interrupt us: would v«>u be so clmritnble ns to convoy per¬ 
sonally to Don Ce.sare my pnstornl ring hero?” 

Tile girl took tbe ring, but did not know where to put 
it for fear of losing it. 

"Put it on your thumb/’ snid the Archbishop; and he 
himself slipped the ring into position. “Can I count upon 
yt)u to deliver tlii-s ring?” 

I cs, Alonsignorc. 

■‘Will you promise me to keep .secret what I am going 
t«> say, even if circvnnstanecs should arise in whieh you 
may 6nd it inconvenient to agree to my request?” 

"Why, yes, Monsignorc,” replied the girl, trembling all 
over ns .she observed the sombre and serious air which 
the old man had suddenly assumed. . . . 

"Our c.stiinnble Archbishop,” she went on, "can give me 
no orders that arc not worth}' of himself and me.” 

"Say to Don Ccsarc that 1 commend to him my adopted 
son; I know that the *h/rri who carried him off did not 
give him time to take his breviary with him, I therefore 
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request Don Ccsarc to let him have his own, and if your 
uncle will send to-morrow to my Palace, I promise to re¬ 
place the book ^ven by him to I'ahrijcio, I request Don 
Ccsarc also to convey the rinjf which tins pretty lunul 
IS now wearing to Signor del Dongo/* 'i'hc Arehhishop 
M’as interrupted by General F«ibio Conti. %vho came in 
search of bis daughter to take her to the carriage; there 
was a brief interval of conversation in which the pridatc 
shcM'cd a certain adroitness. Without making any refer¬ 
ence to the latest prisoner, lie so arranged matters that 
the course of the conversation led naturally to the utter¬ 
ance of certain moral and ])olitical maxims by himself; 
for instance: *'l'herc arc moments of crisis in the life 
of a court which dc<*idc for long periods the existence of 
the most exalted personages; it would he distinetly im¬ 
prudent to change into persoftal hatred the state of |)u- 
litical aloofness which is often the quiti* simple result 
of diametrically opposite positions/* The Archbislmp, let¬ 
ting himself he carried away to some extent by the profound 
grief which he felt at so unexpected an arrest, went so far 

as to say that one must tindouhtcdlv strive to retain 
• « 

the position one holds, hut that it would he a quite gratiii- 
lous imprudence to attract to oneself furious hatreds in 
consequence of lending oneself to certain actions which 
arc never forgotten. 

When the General w'as in the corringc with his daughter: 
''Those might be described as threats,** he said to her. 
. . . ‘'Threats, to a man of my sort!’" 

No other words passed between father and daughter 
for the next twenty minutes. 

On receiving the Archbishop's pastoral ring, Clelin had 
indeed promised herself that she would inform her father, 
as soon as she was in the carriage, of the little service 
which the prelate had asked of her; but after the word 
threain, uttered w*ith anger, she took it for granted that 
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Ikt fntlu^r would iiitt*rcc|)t the token; she covered the ring 
with her left hand and pressed it passionately. During 
the whole of tlie time that it took them to drive from tlie 
Ministry of the Interior to the citadel, shv was asking 
herself wlu^ther it would he criminal on her part not to 
speak of the matter to her father. She was extremely 
pious, extremely timorous, an<l her heart, usually so tran- 
(|uil, beat with an unaccustomed violence; hut in tlu' end 
the chi va la of the sentry posted on the ram])art above the 
gate rang out on tlie approach of the carriage before Clelia 
had found a form of words ealeulatcd to ineline her father 
not to refuse, so much afraid was she of his refusing. 
As they el(1111)1x1 the three hundred and sixty ste|)s which 
led to the governor’s residence, Clelia could think of 
nothing. 

She hastened to speak to her unele, who rebuked her 
and refused to lend himself to anything. 
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W ELL,” cried tlic Ciencral. when h<- cnij^lit 
sight of his hrotiicr Don Cesare. “Iutc is tin- 
Duclicssa going to spend a hundred tliousand 
st-iidi to make a fool of me and help the prisoner to 
escn])e !” 

lint, for the moment,' we are obliged to leave Fahrizio 
in hi-s prison, at the very summit of the citadel of Parma; 
he is well guarded and we shall perhaps rind him a little 
altered «'hen we return to him. We must now concern 
ourselves first of all with the court, where certain highly 
eomplicated intrigues, and in particular the passions of 
an unhappy woman are going to decide hi.s fate. As 
he climbed the three hundred and ninety steps to his 
prison in the Torre Farnesc, beneath the eyes of the 
governor, Fahrizio, who had so greatly dreaded this mo* 
nicnt, found that he had no time to think of his mis* 
fortunes. 

On returning home after the party at Conte Zurla'.s, the 
Duchessa di.smissed her women with a wave of the hand; 
then, letting licr.sclf fall, fully dressed, on to her bed. 
“Fabrizio,” .she cried aloud. in the power of hi,i ene¬ 
mies, and perhaps to spite me they u-ill tjive him poison!” 
How is one to depict the moment of de.spair that followed 
this statement of the .situation in a woman so far from 
rea.sonable, so much the slave of every passing sensation, 
and. without admitting it to herself, desperately in love 
with the young prisoner? There were inarticulate eric.s, 
paroxysms of rage, consTilsive movements, but never a tear. 
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Slic lind st'Ut lirr woiiun nway to conceal her tears; she 
tiioiiirlit that she was goinij to break into sobs ns soon 
as she found herself alone; hut tears, those first eoni- 
lorters in hours of ijrent sorrow, eonipletely failed her. 
Anfrer, indifrontion. the sense of her own inferiority wlun 
niatehed with the Prince, had too (inn a mastery of tliis 
proud soul. 

"Am I not humiliated enoufjli?” she kept on exelniminn; 
"1 am outraped, and, worse still, Kabrizio's life is in 
daii^'c-r; and I have no means of veiifiennec! W'nit a mo¬ 
ment. my Prince; you kill me. well and };ood, you have 
the power to do so; but afterwards I shall have your 
life. Alas! Poor Pabrizio. how will that hc-lp you? ^^’hnt 
a dilTerenee from the day when I was proposinj? to leave 
Parma, and yet even then I thou^dit I was unhappy . . . 
what blindness! I was goin^ to break with all the habits 
and customs of a pleasant life; alas! without knowing it, 
I was on the edge of an event which was to decide iiiv fate 
for ever. Had not the Conte, with the miserable fawning 
instinct of a courtier, omitted tlie word.s unjust pro- 
crrditiffs from that fatal note which the Prince’s vanity 
allowed me to secure, we should have been saved. 1 had 
imd the good fortune (rather tlian the skill. I must admit) 
to bring into play his personal vanity on the .subject 
of his beloved town of Parma. Then I threatened to 
leave, then I was free. . . . Great God! What sort 
of slave am I now? Here 1 am now nailed down in 
this foul sewer, and Fabrizio in chains in the citadel, 
in that citadel which for so many eminent men has 
been the onte-room of death; ond I con no longer keep 
that tiger cowed by the fear of seeing me leave his 
den. 

"He has too much sense not to realise that I will never 
move from the infamous tower in which ray heart is en¬ 
chained. Now, the injured vanity of the man may put 
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the oddest ideas into his head; their fantastic cruelty would 
but whet the appetite of his astounding vanity. If he 
returns to his former programme of insipid love-making, 
if he says to me: 'Accept the devotion of your slave or 
Fabrizio dies,'—well, there i.s the old story of Judith. . . . 
Yes. but if it is only suicide for me. it will be murder 
for I-abrizio; his fool of a successor, our Crown Prince, 
and tlie infamous headsman Rassi will have Fabrizio hanged 
as my occomplice.” 

The Duches.sa wailed aloud: this dilemma, from which 
she could see no way of escape, was torturing her un- 
ha})py heart. Her distracted head could see no other 
))robability in the future. For ten minutes .she writhed 
like a tiiad-woman; then a sleep of utter exhaustion took 
the place for a few moments of this horrible .state, life 
was crushed out. A few minutes later she awoke with a 


start and found herself .sitting on her be«l; she had dreamed 
that, in her presence, the Prince was going to cut olT 
Pabrizios head. \\ ith what haggard eves th«‘ Duchessa 
stared round her! \\’hen at length she was eonviheed 
that neither Pabrizio nor the Prince was in the room witli 
her, she fell back on her bed and was on the point of 
fainting. Her physical exhaustion was such, that she 
could not summon up enough strength to change her po¬ 
sition. "Great God I If I could did" she said to herself. 
. . . But what cowardice, for me to abandon P'nbrizio 
in his trouble! My wits arc straying. . . . Come, let us 
get back to the facts; let us consider calmly the execrable 
position in which I have plunged my.self, as though of 
my own free will. What a lamentable j)icce of stu- 
j>idity to come and live at the court of an Absolute 

r^x^^ t who knoM's all his victims; every look 
they give him he interprets as a defiance of his power. 
Alas, that is what neither the Conte nor I took into 
account when we left Milan: I thought of the attrac- 
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tions (if fln annisini: court; sotncthing inferior, it is true, 
but xomctliing in the s.iiue style .as tlie Imppv d«ys of 
I’rinei- Faigene. 

• l ooking from without, we enn form no i<lea of wliat 
is iiiennt by the nuthority of a despot who knows all his 
siibjeets l>y sight. The outw.ard form of despotism is the 
.sniiie as that of the other kinds of government: there ore 
,iudge.s. for instance, but they are Uassis: the monster! 
He would see nothing extraordiimry in hanging his own 
fallier if the I’rinee ordered him to do so. . . . He wovdd 
call it Ids duty. . . - Seduce Kassi! Unhappy wretch 
that 1 am! I possess no means of doing so. What can 
I otVer liim? A hundred thousand francs. pos>ibly: and 
they .say that, after the last dagsrer-blow which the wratli 
of heaven against this unhappy country allowed him to 
escape, the I’rinee sent him ten thousand golden secpiins 
in a casket. Hesides. what sjim of money wotdd seduce 
him? That soul of mud. which has never read anything 
but contcTiipt in the eyes of men. enjoys here the pleasure 
of seeing now fear, and even respect there; he may be¬ 
come Minister of Poliec, and why not? Then three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the place will be his base courtiers, 
and will tremble before him in as .servile a fashion us he 
Idmself trembles before bis sovereign. 

"Since I cannot fly this detested spot. 1 must be of use 
here to I-'nbrizio: live alone, in solitude, in desp.air!— 
what can I do then for Fnbrizio? Come; fonenrd, un- 
happt/ xvoniati! Do your duty; go into society, pretend 
to think no more of Fabrizio. . . . I’relend to forgot him, 
the dear angel !*’ 

So speaking, the Duchessa hurst into tears; at last she 
could weep. After an hour set apart for human frailty, 
she saw with some slight consolation that her mind was 
begitining to grow clearer. "To hove the magic carpet." 
she said to herself, "to snatch Fabrizio from the citadel 
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and fly with him to some liappy place wfierc we could 
not be pursued, Paris for instance. We should live there, 
at first, on the twelve hundred francs which his father’s 
a^ent transmits to me with so pleasing a reprularity. 1 
could easily gather together a hundred thousand francs 
from the remains of my fortune!" The Duchessa's itnaiji- 
nation passed in re vie w, with moments of unspeakable 
delight, all the details of the life which she would Icail 
three hundred leajrues from Parma. "There," she sai<l 
to herself, "he could enter the service under an assumed 
name. • • . Placed in a rep^iment of those gallant Freneh*^ 
men, the young Valscrra would speedily win a reputation; 
at last he would be happy." 

These hli.ssful pictures brought on a second flood of 
tears, but they were tears of joy. So happitu'ss did exist 
then somewhere in the world! This state lasted for a 
long time; the poor woman had a horror of coming hack 
to the contemplation of the grim reality. At length, ns 
the light of dawn hegcin to mark with a wliite line tlu* 
top.s of the trees in her garden, she forced herself into 
a state of composure. 'Tn a few hours from now," she 
told herself, "I shall be on the field of battle; it will be 
a ease for action, and if anything should occur to irri¬ 
tate me, if the Prince should take it into his head to say 
anything to me about Fahriasio, I am by no means certain 
that 1 can keep myself properly in control. I must there¬ 
fore, here and now, make plans. 

"If I am declared a State criminal, Hassi will seize 
everything there is in this palazzo; on the first of this month 
tiic Conte and I burned, as usual, all papers of which 
the police might make any improper use; and he is Min¬ 
ister of Police! That is the amusing part of it. I have 
three diamonds of some value; to-morrow, Fulgenzio, my 
old boatman from Orianta, will set off for Geneva, where 
he will deposit them In a safe place. Should Fabrizio 
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fM'r csi-np** ((ircJit (nnl. be Tliou propitious to irn*!” Slu' 

trossid luTsilf). “tile unutterable meanness of the 

Mareliese Doniio will tleeitle tliat it is a sin to supply 

food to a man piirsiud by a lawful Sovereifm: then he will 

at least find luv diamonds, he will have broad. 

% 

•‘Dismiss the Conte . . . bolus; loft alone with him. 
after what has Imppi-nod. Is the one thins; I cannot face. 
'I'lio jioor man! He is not bad really, far from it; he is 
oiilv weak. That eommon|)laco soul does not rise to the 
level of ours. Poor Kalirizio! Why cannot you bo hero 
for a moim-iit with mo to discuss our perils.^ 

■'The Conte's mi tiouhnis prudence would spoil all my 
plans, and besides. I must on no aooount involve him in 
mv downfall, . . . b'or whv should not the vanity of that 
tyr/iiit cast mo into prison? I shall have conspired . . . 
wliat could he easier to prove? If it should he to liis 
<utachl that he sent me, nn<l I could iimnajje, hy hrihery, 
to speak to Fahrirdo, were it only for an instant, witli 
what couraj^e would we step out topelher to death! lUil 
rnoijjjh of .such follies: his Uassi would advise him to 
make* an end of me with poison; my appearance in the 
strri'ts, ridinj? upon a carl, mi^ht touch the hearts of his 
<lear I’armesans. . , . Hut wimt is this? Still romancing? 
Alas! These follies must he forgiven a poor woman 
whose actual lot is so piteous! The truth of all this is 
that the Prince will not send me to my death; hut noth¬ 
ing could he more easy than to cast me into prison and 
keep me there; he will make his ])eopIc hide alt sorts of 
suspicious papers in some corner of my palazcOf as they 
did with that poor L—Then three judges—not too 
hig rascals, for they will have what is called documentartt 
rvidence —and a dozen false witnesses will be all he needs. 
So I may he sentenced to death as having conspirc'd, 
and the Prince, in his boundless clemency, taking into con¬ 
sideration the fact that I have had the honour of being 
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.admitted to his court, will commute my punishment to 
ten years in a fortress. fiiit I, so as not to fall short 
in any way of that violent character which has led the 
Marchesa Ilaversi and mv other enemies to sav so manv 
.stuj)id thin^fs about me. will poison myself hravciv. So. 
at least, the public will he kind enough to believe; but 
I wa,ir«-r that Hassi will appear in my cell to bring me 
gallantly, in the Prince’s name, a little bottle of strychnine, 
or Perugia opium. 

‘"t es, I must quarrel in the most open manner with the 
Conte, for 1 do not wish to involve him in my downfall— 
that would he a srandalou.s thing; the poor man has 
love«l me with such candour! My mistake lay in thinking 
that a true e<»urtier would have sufficient heart left to he 
capable of love, ^'cry probably the Prince will fiiul some 
excuse for casting me into prison; he will be afraid of 
my perverting public opinion with regarcl to Fabrizio. 
Tbc Conte is a man of perfect honour; at once he will do 
what the .sycophants of this court, in their profound aston* 
ishment, will call madness, he will leave the court. I 
braved the Prince’.s authority on the evening of the note; 
I may expect anything from his wounded vanity: does a 
man who is horn a Prince ever forget the .sensation I gave 
him that evening? Besides, the Conte, once he has quar¬ 
relled with me, is in a stronger position for being of 
use to 1‘abrizio. But if the Conte, whom this decision 
of mine must |>lungc in despair, should avenge himself? 

. . . There, now, i.s an idea that would never occur to him; 
Ills is not a fundamentally base nature like the Prince’s; 
the Conte niay, with a sigh of protest, countersign a wicked 
decree, hut he is a man of honour. And besides, avenge 
himself for what? Simply because, after loving him for 
five years without giving the slightest offence of his love. 
I say to him: ‘Dear Conte, I had the good fortune to be 
in love with you: very well, that flame is burning low; 
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I no lonpcr lovo you. but I know your heart throujrh and 
tliroufrii. I retain n j)rofoun{f regard for you and you 
will always bo inv best friend. 

"What answer can a ^alantuomo make to so sincere a 

declaration' 

"I shall take a new lover, or so at least people will sup¬ 
pose; I shall say to this lover: ‘After all. the I’rinee does 
right to pvjnish Fahrizio's folly; but on the day of his fesia, 
no doubt tnir gracious Sovereign will set him at liberty, 
'I’liiis I gain six months, 'riie new lover whom |»rudenee 
suggests to me would be that venal judge, that foul hang¬ 
man of a Hassi. . . . He Nvould find himself ennoble<l ami. 
ns far ns that goes. I shall give him the right of entry 
into good society. Forgive me. dear I'nbrizin; such an 
effort, for me. is beyond the hounds of possibility, ^\hat! 
That monster, still all bespattered with the blood of 

(’onte I*-and of I)--! I should faint with horror 

whenever he eame near me, or rather 1 should seize a 
knife and ])lunge it into his vile heart. Do not ask of me 
tilings that are imj)Ossihle! 

"Yes. that is the first thing to do: forget Fabrizio! 
And mit the least trace of anger with the Prince; I must 
resume mv ordinary gaiety, which will seem all the more 
attraelive to these souls of mud, in the first place because 
1 shall n|>penr to be submitting with good grace to their 
Sovereign’s will. s<-eondly hecause, so far from laughing 
at them, I shall take good care to bring out all their 
prettv little qualities; for instance, 1 shall compliment 
Conte Zurla on the beauty of the white feather in his hat. 
which he has just had sent him from Lyons by courier, 
and which keeps him perfectly happy. 

"Choose a lover from the Raversi’s party. ... If the 
Conte goes, that will be the party in office; there is where 
the power will lie. It will be a friend of the Raversi 
that will reign over the citadel, for Fabio Conti will take 
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office as Minister. How in the world will the Prince, a 
man used to cood society, a man of intellijicnce, accustomed 
to the cfiarminp collaboration of tlic Conte, be able to 
di.scuss business Mitb that ox. that king of fools, whose 
whole life has been occupied with the fundamental j)roh- 
letn: ought His Highness's troops to have seven buttons 
on their uniform, in front, or nine.> It is all those brute 
bcast.s tlH>roughly jealous of myself, and that is where 
you are in danger, dear Fabrizio, it is thosi- brute boasts 
who arc going to decide my fate and yours! Well then, 
shall 1 not allow the Conte to hand in his resignation? 
I.et him remain, even if he has to .submit to humiliations. 
He always imagines that to resign is the greatest sacri¬ 
fice a Prime Minister can make; and whenever his mirror 
tells him he is growing old. he olTers me that sacrifice: 
a complete riii»ture. then; yes, and reconciliation only in 
the event of its being the sole method of prevailing upon 
him not to go. Naturally, I shall give him bis dismissal 
in the friendliest possible way; but, after his courtierlike 
omission of the words unjust proa^edings in the Prince's 
note, 1 feci that, if I am not to hate him, I need to spend 
some months without seeing him. On that decisive eve¬ 
ning, I had no need of his cleverness; he had only to 
write down what I dictated to him. he had only to write 
those M'ords tchich I had obtained by my own strength of 
character: he was led away by force of habit os a base 
i'ourticr. He told me next day that he could not make 
the Prince sign an absurdity, that we should hove had 
letters of grace; why, good God, with peoph- like that, 
with those monsters of vanity and rancour who bear the 
name Farnesc, one takes what one can get.” 

At the thought of this, all the Huchessa’s anger was 
rekindled. "The Prince has betrayed me,” she said to 
Jicrself, "and in how dastardly a way! There is no ex¬ 
cuse for the man: he has brains, discernment, he is capable 
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of rtaNoninji; there is nolhiiiif base in him but his pas¬ 
sions. 'I'he Conte ami I have noticed it a score of times; 
his mind h«'eomes vulpar only when Ite imagines that some 
one lias tried to insult liim. Well. Fnlirizio's crime has 
nothing to do with polities, it is a triHing homicide, just 
like a hundred otluTs that arc rejiorted every day in his 
liappv Stales, and tlie ('onte has sworn to me that he has 
taken pains to jiroeure the most accurate information, and 
that Fabrizio is innocent. That Oiletti was certainly not 
lacking in courage: Hniling himself within a few yards 
of the frontier, he suddenly felt the temptation to rid 
himself of an attractive rival.” 

'I’he Duehessa paused for a long time to consider 
wliether it were possible to believe in Fabrizio's guilt, not 
that she felt that it would have been a very grave sin 
in a geiith-man of her nephew's rank to rid himself of 
the impertinence of a mummer; but, in her despair, .she 
was beginning to feel vaguely that she wmdd be obliged 
to light to prove Fabrizio’s innocence. "No,” she told 
herself finally, "here is a decisive proof: he is like poor 
Pietranern, he always has all his pockets stuffed with 
weapons, and that day lie was carrying only a wretched 
.singled-barri lled gun, and even that he had borrowed from 
one of the workmen. 

"I hate the Prince because he has betrayed me, and be¬ 
trayed me in the most dastardly fashion; after his writ¬ 
ten pardon, he had the poor boy seized at Bologna, and 
nil that. But I shall settle that account.” About five 
o'clock in the morning, the Duche.s.sa, crushed by this pro¬ 
longed fit of despair, rang for her women; who screamed. 
Seeing her on her bed, fully dressed, with her diamonds, 
pale as the sheet on whieli she lay and with closed eyes, 
it .seemed to them as though they beheld her laid out in 
stale after death. They would have supposed that she had 
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ooinpletclv lost consciousness had they not remembered 
that she had just rung for them. A few rare tears trickled 
from time to time dow-n her insentient cheeks; her women 
gathered from n sign which she made that she wished 
to be put to bed. 

Twice that evening after the party at the Mini.stcr 
Zurla’s, the Conte had called on the Duehessa; being 
refused admittance, he wrote to her that he wished to ask 
her advice as to his conduct. Ought he to retain his post 
after the insult that they had dared to offer him? TIu* 
Conte went on to say: "The young man is innocent; but. 
were he guilty, ought they to arrest him without first 
informing me, his acknowledged protector?" 'rhe Duehessa 
did not see this letter until the following day. 

The Conte had no virtue; one may indeed add that 
what the. Liberals undcr.stand by virtue (seeking the great¬ 
est happiness of the greatest number) seemed to him sillv; 
he believed himself bound to seek first and foremost the 
happiness of Conte Mosca della Roverc; hut he was en¬ 
tirely honourable, and perfectly sincere when he spoke 
of his resignation. Kever in his life had he told the 
Duehessa a lie; she, as it happened, did not pay the 
slightest attention to thi.s letter; her attitude, and a verv 
painful attitude it was, had been adu))ted: to pretend to 
forget Eahrizio; after that effort, nothing else mattered 
to her. 

Next day, about noon, the Conte, who liad called ten 
times at the palazso Sanseverina, was at length admitted; 
he was appalled when he saw the Duehessa. . . . “She 
looks forty!" he said to himself; "and yesterday she was .so 
brilliant, so young! , . . Everyone tells me that, during 
her long conversation w’ith Clclia Conti, she looked every 
bit as young and for more attractive." 

The Duchessa's voice, her tone were as strange as her 
]>ersonal appearance. This tone, divested of all passion, 
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(if nil Iminaii intt-rcst. of all anftor. tiinud tlic Conte pale; 
it reiiiiiultd liiin of the manner of a friend of his who, a 
few months earlier, when on the point of death, and after 
r« eeiving the Last Saeranunt, liad -sent for him to talk to 
him. 

After some minutes the Duehe.ssa was able to speak to 
him. She looked at him. and her eye.s remained dead. 

■'I.ct us part, my dear (’onte,” she said to him in a faint 
hut (piile artieidate voiee which she tried to make .sound 
friendly; "let us part, we must! Heaven is my witness 
tliat. for five years, my hehaviour towards you has been 
irreiiroaehable. You have jriveii me a brilliant exi.slenee. 
in jilaee of the boredom wliieh would have Iwen my sad 
portion at the castle of Griiinta; without you I should 
have reached old age several years sooner. . . . I'or my 
jiarl. mv sole oeeiipution has been to try to make you find 
happiness. It is heenu.se 1 love you that I propose to you 
this parting (i I'amiahlr, ns they .say in France." 

'riic C'onte did not understand; .she was obliged to re- 
jieat her statement several times. lie grew deadly pale, 
and. flinging himself on his knees by her bedside, .said 
to her all the things that profound nstoni.shinent, followed 
bv the keenest despair, can inspire in a m.an who is pas- 
.sionatelv in love. At every moment he ottered to hand 
in his resignation and to follow hi.s mistress to some 
retreat a thousand league.s from I’arma. 

"You dare to speak to me of departure, and Fnbriaio 
is here!" .she at length exclaimed, half rising. But see¬ 
ing that the sound of Fnbrizio's name made a painful im¬ 
pression, she added after a moment’s quiet, gently pres.s- 
ing the Conte’s hand: "No, dear friend, I am not going 
to tell you that I have loved you with that passion and 
those transports which one no longer feels, it seems to 
me. after tlurty, and I am already a long way past that 
age. They will have told you that I was in love with 
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Fabrizio, for I know that tlie rumour l»as jjone round in 
this icicked court.” (Her eyes sparkled for the first time 
in tlii.s conversation, os she uttered the word -u'ichrd.) 
"I swear to you before God, and upon Fabrizio'.s life, that 
never has tlierc passed between him and nu- tlie tiniest 
thing which could not have borne tlie eye of a tliird per¬ 
son. Nor .shall I say to you that I love him exactly as 
a sister might; I love him instinctively, so to .speak. I 
love in him his eoiirage. so simple and so perfect that, 
one may say. lie is not aware of it himself; I remember 
that this sort of admiration In-gan on hi.s return from 
Waterloo. He was still a boy then, for all his seventeen 
years; his great anxiety was to know whether he had 
really been j>resent at the battle, and, if so. whether he 
could say that he had fought, when he had not mnreh<-d 
to the attack of any enemy battery or column. It was 
<luring the serious di.scus.sion.s which we used to have 
t<»geth<-r on this important subject that I began to see 
in him a perfect charm. His great soul rrvralcd itself 
to me; what suphistieati'd falsehoixls would a well-bred 
young man. in his place, have Haunted! \Vell then, if he 
is not happy I cannot be happy. There, that is a state¬ 
ment M'hich well ile.scribes the state of my heart; if it is 
not the truth it is at any rate all of it that I see.” The 
Conte, cn<'ourag«-d by this tone of frankness and iiitimaey, 
tried to kiss her hand; she drew it ba<’k with a sort of 
horror. “The time is j)a.st,'' she said to him; “1 am a 
woman of thirty-.scven, I find myself on the threshold 
of old age, I already feel all its discouragements, and 
perhaps I have even drawn near to the tomb. That i.s a 
terrible moment, by all one hears, and yet it .seems to me 
that I desire it. I feel the worst symptom of old age; 
my heart Is extinguished by thl.s frightful mi.sfortune, I 
can no longer love. I see in you now, dear Conte, only 
the shade of someone who was dear to me. 1 shall say 
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more, it is jrrntitiulr. simply ami solely, that makes me 
speak to you tlius." 


■‘What is to become <»f me.” the Conte repeatial. '■|)f 
me «lio feel that I am nttnclu'd to you more passionately 
than in tile first days of our friendship, when I saw vou 
at the Scalar” 


"Let me confess to you one thinp, dear friend, this talk 
of lov«- bores me. and seems to me iiideeent. Come." she 
said, trying to smile, hut in vain, "courage! He the man 
of spirit, the judicious man. the man of resource in all eir- 
cumslanccs. Be with me what vou rcallv are in the eves 
of strnngcrs, the most oMr man iiiul the greatest politician 
that Italy has produced for opes/’ 

'riu' Conte rose, and paced the room in silence for sonw 
moments. 


’‘Impossible, dear friend/’ he said to her at lenpth; 
am rent o.sunder by the most violent passion, oinl vou 
ask me to consult my reason. There Is no lonper any 
reason for me!*’ 

*T.et ns not speak of possion, I bop of you,” she said 
m a dr\ tont ^ and this was the first time, after two hours 
of talk, that her voice assumed any expn-ssion what¬ 
ever. The Conte, in despair himself, sought to console 
her. 


"He has betrayed me,” she cried without in nnv wav 

• • • 

considering the reasons for hope which the Conte was 
setting before Iier; “/ir has betrayed me in the most 
dastardly fashion!" Her deadly pallor censed for a mo¬ 
ment; hut, even in this moment of violent excitement, the 
Conte noticed that she had not the strength to raise her 
arms. 

"Great God! Can it be possible," he thought, "that 
she is only ill? In that case, though, it would he the 
beginning of some very .serious illness." Then, filled with 
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uneasiness, lie proposed to call in the famous Razor), 
the leading physician in the place and in tin whole of 
Italy. 

So you wish to give a .stranger the pleasure of learn¬ 
ing the whole extent of iny despair.? ... Is that the 
counsel of a traitor or of a friend?” .And she looked at 
him with strange eyes. 

"It is all over,” he said to himself with despair, “she 
has no longer any love for me! And worse still; she 
no longer includes me even among the common men of 
honour. 

“I may tell you.” the Conte went on, speaking with 
emphasis, "that I have been anxious above all things to 
obtain details of the arrest which has thrown us into 
despair, and the curious thing is that still I know noth¬ 
ing positive; I have had the constables at the nearest 
station questioned, they .saw the prisoner arrive by the 
C.asU'lnuovo road and received orders to follow his sediola. 
I at once sent oflF Bruno, whose zeal is as well known 
to you as hi.s devotion; he has orders to go on from 
.station to station until he finds out where and how Fabrizio 
was arrested.” 

On hearing him utter Fabrizio’s name, the Duches.sa was 
seized by a .slight convulsion. 

•Forgive me, my friend.” she said to the Conte os 
soon as she was able to speak; “these details interest me 
greatly, give me them all, let me have a clear under¬ 
standing of the smallest circumstances.” 

^^‘■"11» Signora,” the Conte went on, assuming a some¬ 
what lighter air in the hope of distracting her a little, 

I have a good mind to send a confidential messenger 
to Bruno and to order him to push on as far as 
Bologna; it was from there, perhaps, that our young 
friend was carried off. What is the date of his last 
letter?” 


p 
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' 'rurschiy, fivr days afro.** 

it lu'tn <>j)cTU(l in tin* post?*' 

"No tract* of any open in j;. I oufjlit to toll you tlmt it 
was written on horrible paper; the address is in a woman's 
hand, a fid that address bears the name of an old laundress 
wlio is relatinl to iny maid. The latindrcss believes that 
it is something to tlo with a love affair, and Ceeehinn 
rt funds lier for the earriape of the li tters without adding 
anythin*; further." The Conte, who had adopte<l tpiite 
the t<me of a man of business, tritcl to diseover, by ques¬ 
tioning the Dut'liessa, whieh eould have been the day of 
the abduelion from Hobiinia. He only then perceived, 
he wlio had ordinarily so tnueh tact, that this was tiu* right 
lone to nclopt. These details interested the unhfip))y 
woman and seemed to distract her a little. If llu' Conte 
had not been in love, this simple idea would have oo- 
eiirred to liitn as soon as lu'^ entered the room. The 
Duehessa sent him away in order that lie might without 
delay dispatedi fresh orders to the faithful Hruno. As 
they were momentarily (‘onsidering the question whether 
there had been a sentence passed before the moment at 
M'bieli the Prinee signed the note addressed to the Duehessa, 
the latter Mith a certain determination seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to say to the Conte: "I shall not reproaeh vou in 
the least for having omitted the words t/aja.f/ procerdhigs 
in the letter whieh you wrote and lie signed, it was the 
eourtieCs in.stiiiet tlmt gripped you by the throat; uneon- 
seiou.sly you preferred your master's interest to vour 
friend's, You have placed your actions under my orders, 
dear Conte, and that for a long time past, but it is not in 
your power to change your nature; you have great talents 
for the part of Minister, but you have also the instinct of 
tlmt trade. The sup]>rcsHion of the word unjust was inv 
ruin; but far be it from me to reproach you for it in any 
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way. it w.as the fault of vour instinct nnd not of 
will. 

Bear in mind, she went on. chan^inj; Iut tone, and 
with the most imperious air. "that I am hv no means 
unduly afflicted by the abduction of Fabrizio. that I have 
never liad the sllfjlitcst intention of reiuovinsj invself from 
this place, that I am full of respect for the Prince. That 
is what you have to say, and this is what I. for my part, 
wish to say to you: ‘As I intend to have the entire con¬ 
trol of my own behaviour for the future, I wish to part 
from you h I’amiahle, that is to .say as a jjood and old 
friend. Consider that I am sixty, the younp woman is dead 
in me, I can no longer form an exapr^crated idea of anythiiiR 
in the world, I can no longer love.' But I should be even 
more svretehed than I am were I to compromise your 
future. It may enter info my plans to pjve myself the ap¬ 
pearance of havinp « younjf lover, and I .should not like 
to see you distressed. I can .swear to you by Fabrizio’s 
hnppinc.ss"—she stopped for half a minute after these 
words—"that never have I heen puilty of any infidelity 
to you, and that in five whole years. It is a loiip 
time," she said; she tried to smile; her pallid cheeks 
were convulsed, but ber lips were unable to part. "I 
swear to you even that I have m ver either jilanned or 
%vished sueh a tiiinp. Now vou understand that, leave 
me.” 

Hie Conte in despair left the palazso San.scvcrina: be 
could .see in the Duchessa the deliberately formed inten¬ 
tion to part from him, and never had he been so des¬ 
perately in love, riiis i.s one of the points to M’liicli I am 
ohiiped frequently to revert, because they arc improbable 
outside Italy. Returninp liome, he dispatched as many 
as six different people along the road to Castclnuovo and 
Bologna, and gave them letters. “But that i.s not all," 
the unhappy Conte told him.self: “the Prince may take 
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it into Ins to Imvc tins wrelcliod boy executed, and 

that in revenjre for the tone which the Diicliessa adojited 
with him on the day of that fatal note. I felt that the 
Duchessa was exceeding a limit beyond whicli one ought 
never to go. and it was to conn>cnsatc for tliis that I was 
so iiuTcdibly foolish as to sup])rcss the words iinfarf 
(iroerrdinf/s, the only ones that bound the Sovereign. . . . 
liut bah! Are those people bound by anything in the 
world? 'I’hat is no doubt the greatest mistake of niy life, 

I have risked everything that can bring me life's reward: 
it now remains to compensate for my folly by ilint of 
activity and cunning; but after all, if I ean obtain noth¬ 
ing, even by sacrificing a little of my dignity. I leave the 
man stranded; with his dreams of liigh polities, witli his 
idf^as of making himself Constitutional King of Lombardy, 
we sluill sec how he will fill my place. . • . Fabio Conti 
is nothing hut n fool, liassi's talent rt'diiees itself to 
having a man legally hanged who is displeasing to Au¬ 
thority/’ 

A.s soon ns lir Iind dt'(initc]y tnnde up Ids mind to resign 
from thr Mitiistry if the rijjour shewn Fobri^io went he- 
vond thnt of simple detention, the Conte said to himself: 
"If n caprice of thnt man’s vanity, rashly braved, sliould 
cost me iny linppiness, at least I shall have my honour 
left. . . . By thnt token, since I am throwing my port¬ 
folio to the winds, I inov allow mvself a hundred actions 

• » 

which, only this morning, would have seemed to be out¬ 
side the bounds of pos.sihility. For instance, I am going 
to attempt everything that is humanly feasible to secure 
Fahrizio's escape. . . . Great Gw!!’’ exclaimed the Conte, 
breaking off in his soliloquy ond opening his eyes wide 
ns though at the sight of an uncxpectct! happiness, "the 
Duehessa never said anything to me about an escape; can 
she have been wanting in sincerity for once in her life, 
and is the motive of her quarrel only a desire that I 
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'™"‘-""— 

-tT''." '■‘■>'»> <Ted all its satirical sciblctv 

That sages Fiscal Rassi is paid by bis caster for all 

is n ''y“ ‘i'SR'-'X-o us tl.ro,.shout Europe, but he 

s not the sort of man to refuse to be paid bv cue to be trav 
the casters secrets. The animal has a mistress and a 

h. able to tackle her, ne.vt day she unuld relate our inter- 
NJiu to all the applewoinen in the pari.sh.” The Conte 

waTt I? time on his 

*'»■ Cathedral; astonished at the alertness of his 

Mit, he sin,led ,n spite of his prief: "This is what it is 
he said, to he no lonper .1 .Minister!” This Cathedral 
I.ke many ehnrehes in Italy, serves as „ passage from* 
one street to another; the. Conte saw as he entered one 
of the Arehhishops Grand Vicars erossinp the nave. 

Since I have met you here.” he sail! to him. '‘will vou 
e .so very pood ns to spare my pout the <leadlv fatipue of 
<Iimh,np to His Grace the Archbishop's. He would be 
me the preatest favour in the world if he would b<. 
so kind as to come down to the sncri.stv.” The Arch¬ 
bishop was deliphted by this messape. he'had a thousand 
t m,p.s to say to the Minister on the .subject of Fabrizio. 
Hut the Minister puessed that these things were no 
inore than fine phrases, and refused to listen to any of 

I'anir.''“‘ ‘I'>- Vicar of Snu 

".A .,.,.nll mind „„d a greal ambilion," replied tile Arcb- 

b.abop: few aeruplca and extreme ,,overt,-, for ,ve too 
havr our vices! 

"Kpad, Monsipnore,” c.xclaimed the Minister, “you por¬ 
tray like Tacitus”; and he took leave of him. laughing 
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No si>oiirr Ij.iil lie returned to his Ministry tii.ui lio sent 
for Prit>re I )uj;Tiaiii. 

"Von ilinct tile t'onseienee of inv excolhnt fri<rul tlie 
risi.'il (i<n< r;il liassi: are you sure lie lias notliinj; to ttdl 
no } ' And, without any further .sjKceh or eereiiiony. lu 
disniisse<i Du^^nani. 
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T he Conte regarded liimsilf as out of office. “Let 
us see, now, lie said to iiiiiiself, “iiow iiiativ Imrses 
we sliall he able to have after my <lispfraec, for 
that is what tliey will call iny resijination.” lie- iiiadt 
a reckoiiiiif; of Ids fortune: lie had come to the Ministrv 
with 80,000 francs to his name; greatly to his suri)rise. 
he found that, all told, his fortune at that moment ditl 
not amount to .'500.000 francs: •'that is an income of 
20.000 lire at the most.” he .said to himself. "I must 
admit that I am a jjreat .simpleton! There is not a eili/.en 
in Parma who docs imt suppose im- to have an income of 
150,000 lire, and the I*rinee, in that respect, is inort- of 
a cit than any of them. When they see me in the ditch, 
they will say that I know how to hide my fortune. Kp;ii<l !” 
lie cried, if I am still Minister in three months’ tiim-, 
we shall see that fortune doubled.” He found in this 
idea an occasion for writiii;? to the Diiehessa. which he 
.seized with avidity, hut to bespeak her pardon for a letter, 
.seeing the term.s on which tiury were, he filled this with 
figures and calculations. “U’e shall have only 20.000 
lire of income, he told licr, "to live upon, all three of 
us, at Naple.s, rahrizio. yon and myself. Fahrizio and 
I shall have one saddle-horse between us.” 'rhe Minister 
had barely sent off his letter when the Fiscal General 
Rassi was announced. He received him with a stiffness 
wliieli bordered on impertinenee. 

\^ hat, .Sir, he said to him, “you .seize and carry off 
from Bologna a conspirator who is under my protection; 
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wliat is more. \*ou propose to cut off Ins licad* and you s.ay 
notliinff nhout it to me! Do you at least know the name 
of iny successor? Is it General Conti, or yourself?'* 

Kassi was dumhfoundcred; he was too little accus¬ 
tomed lo {rood society to know whether the Conte was 
speaking seriously: he blushed a deep red, mumbled a few 
seareely intelligible words; the Conte watched him and 
enjoyed his <unbarrassment. Suddenly Knssi pulled him¬ 
self together and exclaimed, with perfect case and with 
the air of Figaro caught red-handed by Almnviva: 

*'Faith, Siirnor Conte, I shan’t beat about the bush with 
Your Excellency: what will you give me to answer all 
your questions as I should those of my confessor?" 

"The Cross of San Paolo" (whioli is the Parmesan 
Order) "or money. If you can find me an excuse for grant¬ 
ing it to yoti," 

"I prefer the Cross of San Paolo, because it ennobles 

II 

me. 

“Wlint, my denr Fiscal, you still j)oy some regard to our 
poor nobility?” 

"If I were of noble birlb,” replied Rossi with all the 
impudenee of bis trade, “Ibc families of the people I have 
bad bangi'd u'ciild bote me, but they would not feel con¬ 
tempt for me.*’ 

"Very well, I will save you from tbeir contempt.” said 
the ('onto; “cure me of my ignorance. What do you intend 
to do with Fnbrizio?” 

“Faith, the Prince is greatly embarrassed; he is afraid 
that, seduced by the fine eyes of Armida—forgive my 
slightly bold language, they are the Sovereign’s own words 
—he is afraid that, seduced , by a certain pair of very 
fine eyes, which have touched him slightly himself, you 
may leave him stranded, and there is no one but you to 
handle the question of Lombardy. I will go so far as to 
soy," Rossi went on, lowering his voice, "that there is 
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a fine opportunity there for you. and one tliat is well 
worth the Cross of San P.aolo which you are giviiij; me. 
'I’hc Prince would grant you. as a reward from the na¬ 
tion. a fine estate worth (>00.000 francs, which he would 
set apart from his own domains, or a gratuity of 300.000 
scudi, if you would agree not to interfere in the affairs 
of l abrizio del Dongo. or at any rate not to speak of them 
to him except in public.” 

■'I expected something better than that.” said tlie Conte; 
“not to interfere with Fnbrizio moans quarrelling with the 
Duchessa.” 

"There, tliat is just what the Prince says: the fact is 
that he is horribly enraged against the Signora Duchessa, 
this i.s between ourseh'c.s; and he is afraid that, to com¬ 
pensate yourself for the rupture with that charming ladv. 
now that you arc a widower, you may ask him for the hand 

of his cousin, the old Princess Isotta, who is only fiftv.” 

« # 

"He has guessed aright,” exclaimed tlic Conte; "our 
master is the shrcwdc.st man in his States.” 

Never had the Conte entertained the grotesque idea of 
marrying this elderly Princess; nothing would less have 
suited a man whom the ceremonies of the court bored to 
dcatli. 

He began to taji with his snuff-box on the marble of a 
little table beside his ciiair. Uassi sow in this gesture 
of embarrassment the ])ossibility of a fine windfall; his 
eye gleamed. 

"As a favour, Signor Conte,” he cried, "if Your Ex¬ 
cellency decides to accept this estate of G00,000 francs 
nr the gratuity in money, I beg that he will not choose 
any other intermediary than myself. I should make an 
effort,” he added, lowering his voice, "to hove the gra¬ 
tuity increased, or else to ha%'e a forest of some importance 
added to the land. If Your Excellency would dcipn'i to 
introduce a little gentleness and tact into his manner in 
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•spinkinfr to llie Friiici- of this younjjster thoy’vc locked up. 
a Duchy mif^ht pcrlinps be created out of the lands which 
the nation's jrratitu<le would oflfer him. 1 repeat to \ our 
Dxccllenev: the Prince, for the moment, abominates the 
Dnclicssn. but he is gently ciiibarrnsscd. so much so in¬ 
ched that I liavc sometimes thoufrht there must be some 
secret consideration which he dared not confess to me. 
Do voii know, we may Hnd a jfold mine here, 1 selling 
you Ins most intimate secrets, .and quite* openly, for I am 
suj>posed to be your sworn enemy, .\fter ail, if he is 
furi<*us with the Duehessa, he believes also, and so do 
we all. that you are the one man in the world who can 
enrrv tliroiigh all the secret negotiations with regard to 
the .Milanese. Will Your Kxcellency permit me to repeat 
to him textually the Sovereign’s words?" said Hassi. grow¬ 
ing heated; "there is often a character in the order of 
the wetrds which no translation can render, and you may 
he able to sec more in them than I see." 

"I permit c'verytliing,” said the Conte, ns he went on, 
with an air of distraction, tapping the innrhle table with 
his gedd snulT-hox; "I permit everything, and 1 shall he 
grateful.” 

"(five me a patent cff hereditary nohility indc-pendenlly 
of the Cross, and I shall he more than satisfied. When 
I speak of ennoblement to the Prince, he answers: ‘A 
scoundrel like you, noble! I should have to shut up shop 
m-xt dnv; nohodv in Parma would wish to be ennobled 
again.’ To eoine hack to the Imsincss of the Milanese, 
the Prince said to inc not three dny.s ago: ’There is only 
that rnseul to unravel the thread of our inirip^ucs; if I 
send him away, or if he follows the Duchessa, I may 
ns well abandon the hope of seeing myself one day the 
I.iheral and beloved ruler of all Italy.’ ’’ 

At this the Conte drew breath. "Fabriaio will not 
die," he said to himself. 
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Xever in liis life had liassi been able to secure an inti¬ 
mate conversation witli the l^riine Minister. He was be¬ 
side Iiim.sclf with joy: be saw himself on the ev<* of 
beinjf able to discard the name Rassi, which )iad become 
.synonymous throughout the eountry with everything that 
was base and vile. The lower orders gave the name 
Ilassi to mad dogs; recently more than oru* soldier had 
fought a duel because one of his comrades had called him 
Rassi. Not a week passed* moreover, in which this ill- 
starred natne did not figure in some atroeious sonnet. 
His son, a young and innoecrit schoolboy of sixteen, used 
to be driven out of the caffe on tin* strength of his name. 
It was the burning memory of all these little p<Tquisites 
of Ins office that made him eominit an imprud<*nei*. “I 
have an estate/’ he said to the Conte, ilrawing his chair 
closer to the Minister’s; *'it is called Riva. 1 shoul<l like 
to he Barone Riva.” 

”\Vhy not?” .said the Minister. Rassi muih beside lum- 
scl f. 

“Very well. Signor Conte, I shall take the liberty of 
being indhscreet. I shall venture to guess the object of 
your desires; you aspire to the liand of the Princess 
Isottii, and it is a noble ambition. Once you arc of the 
family, you are .sheltered from disgrace, you have our man 
tied ffoxcu. I shall not conceal from vou that he has a 
horror of this marriage with the Princess Isotta. But if 
your affairs were entrusted to some skilful and rccll paid 
person, you would he in a position not to despair of 
success.” 

”1, my dear Barone, should despair of it; I disavow in 
advance (everything that you can sa}' in my name; hut 
on the day on which that illustrious alliance comes at 
length to crown iny wi.shcs and to give me so exalted 
a position in the State, I will offer you. myself, 300,000 
francs of iny own money, or else recomn)cnd the Prince 
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to accord vou a mark of his favour which vou vour5iclf 
will prefer to that sum of money/* 

'riic reader finds this conversation lonp: and yet wo arc 
sparin" him more than half of it; it continued for two 
iMUirs more, Itassi left the Conte's presence mad w'ith 
joy; tli<' t*onte was left with a great hope of saving Fa- 
hrizio, and more than ever determined to hand in his resig¬ 
nation. He found that his credit stood in need of renewal 
hy the succession to power of persons sucli as Itassi and 
General Conti; he took an exquisite delight in a pos¬ 
sible method which he had just diseovered of avenging 
himself on the Prince: ‘*He inav send the Duchessa away/* 
In- cried, "hut. by Rad, he will have to abandon the hope 
<if bi-coininfj Constitutional King of Lombardy.” (This 
was an absurd fantasy: the Prince bad abundance of brains, 
but, by dint of dreaming of it, be bad fallen madly in 
love with the idea.) 

The Conte could not contain himself for joy as be hur¬ 
ried to the Duchessa’s to give her a report of bis con¬ 
versation M'ith the Fiscal. lie found the door closed to 
him; the porter scarcely dared admit to him the fact of 
this order, received from his mistress’s own lips, 'rhe 
Conte went sadly back to the ministerial palasso; the re- 
huff be bad just encountered completely eclipsed the joy 
tlial his conver-sation with the Prince's confidant had given 
him. Having no longer the heart to devote himself to 
anything, the Conte was wandering gloomily through his 
picture gallery when, a quarter of an hour later, he re¬ 
ceived a note whicii ran as follows: 

“Since it is true, dear and good friend, that wc arc 
nothing more now than friends, you must come to sec 
me only three timc.s in the week. In a fortnight we 
shall reduce these visits, always so dear to my heart, 
to two monthly. If you wish to please me, give 
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publicity to this ai>par«‘nt rupture; if you wished to 
pay me back almost all the love tliat I once felt for 
you, you would choose a new mistress for yourself. .\s 
for myself, I have jrreat plans of dissipation: 1 
intend to go a great deal into society, perhaps I 
shall even find a man of parts to iiiak«- me forget 
my misfortunes. Of course, in your enjiaeity as a 
friend, the first place in my heart will always be 
kept for you; but I do not wish, for the future, that 
my action.s .should be said to have been dictated by 
your wi.sdom; above all, I wish it to b«- well known 
that I have lost all my influence over your decisions. 

In a word, dear Conte, be assured that you will always 
he my dearest friend, but never anything else. I>o 
not, I beg you, entertain any idea of a resumption, 
it is all over. Count, oIway.s, upon my friendship.” 

This last .stroke was too much for the Conte’s courage: he 
wrote a fine letter to the Prince resigning all his oflices. 
and addressed it to the Duehessa with a request that she 
would forward it to the Palace. A moment lat« r, he re¬ 
ceived his resignation, torn across, and on one of the 
blank scraps of the paper the Duehessa had eoiideseended 
to write: "‘No, a thou$an<l timrt no!” 

It would be difficult to dc.seribe the despair of the poor 
Minister. She is right, I quite agree," lie kept .saying to 
liiinsclf at every moment; "my omission of the words un¬ 
just proceedings is a dreadful misfortune; it will involve 
perhaps the death of Fabrizio, and that will lead to my 
own.” It was wth death in his heart that the Conte, who 
did not M’ish to appear at the Sovereign’s Palace before 
being summoned there, wrote out with his own hand the 
motu proprio which created Rassi Cavaliere of the Order 
of San Paolo and conferred on him hereditary nobility; 
the Conte appended to it a report of half a page which 
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srt forth to thi- I’rimc the reasons of state which made 
this measure advisable. He found a sort of melancholy 
joy in tnakinir a fair copy of each of these doeutnents, 
which lie n<ldressed to the Duehessa. 

He lost himself in suppositions; he tried to piiess what, 
for the future, wouhl he the plan of conduct of tlie woman 
he loved. “She has no idea herself.” he said to himself; 
''one thiufr alone remains certain, which is that she would 
not for anylhinu in the world fail to adhere to any reso¬ 
lution once she had announced it to me.” \\ hat added 
still further to his unhappiness was that he could not 
succeed in fimlinp that the Duchessa was to he blamed. 
••She has shewn me a favour in lovinp me; she censes 
to love me after a mistake, unintentional, it is true, hut 
one tliat may involve a horrible consequence; I have no 
rifrht to complain.” Next morninff, the Conte learned that 
the Duchessa had hepun to go into society again; she had 
npj)enred the evening before in nil the hou.ses in which 
parlies were being given. What would have happened if 
they had met in the same drawing-room? How was he to 
speak to her? In what tone was he to address her? And 
how could he not speak to her? 

The day that followed was a day of gloom; the rumour 
had gone abroad everywhere that Fnbrizio was going to 
be put to death, the town was stirred. It was added that 
the Prince, having regard for his high birth, had deigned 
to decide that he should have his head cut off. 

"It is I that am killing him," the Conte said to himself; 
“I can no longer aspire to see the Duchessa ever again. 
In spite of thi.s fairly obvious conclusion, he could not 
restrain himself from going three times to her door; as a 
matter of fact, in order not to be noticed, he went to 
her house on foot. In his despair, he had even the courage 
to write to her. He had sent for Rassi twice; the Fiscal 
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had not shewn his face. “The scoundrel is plavinj; me 
false.” the Conte said to himself. 


The day .after this, three jrreat pieees of news excited 
the high soeiety of Parma, and even the middle el/isscs. 
Tin- execution of I-'ahrizio was more certain than ever; 
;jiid. a lii^jhly slranp- eoinpleinent to this news, tin* 
Duehessa did not appear to be at all ilespairin^. To all 
appearance, she bestowed only a quiti- moderate rj-jjret 
on her younjr lover; in any event, she made the most, with 
an unboiituied art, of the pallor which was the lejraev of 
a really seri<ius indisiio.sition, which had come to her at 


the tijiie of Fabrizio’s arrest. 'I’lie middle classes saw 


clearly in these details the hard heart of a preat ladv of 
tile court. In decency, however, and as a saeririce to the 
shade of the younp Fabrizio. she had hrt)ken with Conte 


.Mosea. 


“W'lial imin«)ralitv!” exclaimed the .lansenists of 


Parma. But ;ilrea«iy the iJuehessa. and this was incredible, 
.seemed disposed to listen to the flatteries of the hand¬ 


somest youiijr men at court. It was observed, amon^ other 
curious incidents, that .she had been very pav In a conver¬ 
sation with Conte Baldi, the Ilaversl’s rcipninp lover, and 
ha<l teased him prreatly over his frequent visits to the 
caslello of Vellcja. The lower middle class and the popu¬ 
lace were indipnant at the death of Fabrizio, which these 
pood folk put down to the jcalou.sy of Conte Mosca. The 
soeiety of the court was also preatly taken up with the 
Conte, hut only to laugh at him. The third of the great 
pieces of news to which we have referred was indeed 
nothing else than the Conte’s resignation; everyone laughed 
at a ridiculous lover who, at the age of fifty-six, was sacri¬ 
ficing a magnificent position to his grief at being aban¬ 
doned by a heartless woman, who moreover had long ago 
shewn her preference for a young man. The .Archbishop 
alone had the intelligence or rather the heart to divine that 
honour forbade the Conte to remain Prime Minister in a 
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country wlu-rc tlicy jfoing to cut off the licnd. niid 

witlioiit consiiltin/i him, of a yoimir man who was under 
liis protection. Tlic news of the Conte’s resiirnation liad 
the effect of curing General Fahio Conti of his gout, as 
«'!• sliall relate in due course, when we come to speak 
of the wav in which poor Fahrizio was spending his time 
in the citadel, while the whole town «-ns inquiring the hour 
of his execution. 

On tlie following day the Conte saw Hruno, that f;iithful 
ag«-nt whcmi he had <lispatehed to Bologna: the Conte’s 
heart melted at the moment when this man entcreil his 
cahinet; the sight of him recalled the happy state in whieli 
he had been when he sent him to Bologna, almost in con¬ 
cert with the Duchessa. Bruno came from Bologna where 
he had discovered nothing; he had not been able t«i find 
I,t)dovico, whom the podcsta of Castclnuovo had kept 
locked up in his village prison. 

"I am going to .send you to Bologna,” said the Conte 
to Bruno; "the Duchessa wishes to give herself the mel¬ 
ancholy pleasure of knowing the details of Fabrizio's dis¬ 
aster. Ueport your.self to the hrigadierr of police in 
charge of the station at Castelnuovo. . . . 

"No!” exclaimed the Conte, breaking off in his orders; 

"start at once for Lombardv, and distribute money lav- 

• * • 

ishly among all our correspondents. My object is to ob¬ 
tain from all these people reports of the most encouraging 
nature.” Bruno, after clearly grosping the object of his 
mission, set to work to write his letters of cri'dit. As the 
Conte was giving him his final instructions, he received 
a letter which wn.s entirely false, but extremely well 
written; one would have called it the letter of n friend 
writing to a friend to ask a favour of him. The friend 
who wrote it was none other than the Prince. Having 
heard mention of some idea of rcsig^iation, he besought 
his friend, Conte Mosca, to retain his office; he asked him 
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this in the name of their friendship and of the danger-t 
that threatened the country, and ordere(J Inni as his master. 
He added that, the Kin^ of — -- liavin^ placed at liis dis¬ 
posal two Cordons of his Order, he was keepintt one for 
himself and was sending: the otlu-r to his dear Conte 
Mosea. 

"That animal is ruining me!" cried the Conte in a furv. 
before the astonished Bruno, "and lie thinks to win me over 
hy those same hypocritical phrases which we have plannetl 
togetlier so many times to lime the twig for some fool." 
He declined the Order that ivas offered him. and in his 
reply spoke of the state of hi.s health as allowing him hut 
little hope of being able to carry on for much longer the 
arduou.s dutie.s of the Ministry. The Conte was furious. 
A moment later was announced the Fiscal Hassi, whom he 
treated like n black. 

"Well! Because I have made you noble, you arc be¬ 
ginning to shew insolence! W’hy did you not come yes- 
\ t thanl^ me, ns was your bounden duty, Master 
Drudge 

Rassi was a long way below the reach of insult; it was 
in this tone that he was daily received bv the Prince; 
but he was anxious to be a Barone, and justified himself 
with spirit. Nothing was easier. 

"The Prince kept me glued to a table all day yester¬ 
day; I could not leave the Palace. His Highness made 
me copy out in my wretched attorney's script a number 
of diplomatic papers so stupid and so long-winded that 
I really believe his sole object was to keep me prisoner. 
When I was finally able to take my leave of him, about 
five o’clock, half dead with hunger, he gave me the order 
to go straight home and not to go out in the evening. 
As a matter of fact, I saw two of his private spies, well 
known to me, patrolling my street until nearly midnight. 
This morning, as soon as I could, I sent for a carriage 
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oi<'li look nu* to tlir door of tlio Cnthrdral. I uot <l<>wn 
from i\w carriage very slowly, then at a quick pace walked 
iltrougli the elmrclu and here I am. Your Excellency is 
at this moment the one man in the M'orld whom I am most 
jiassionately anxiotis to please.'* 

’’And I. Master Joker* am not in the least taken in 
bv all these more or less well construeted stories. You 
refused to speak to me about Enbri/Jo the day before yes¬ 
terday ; 1 respceteil your scruples and your oaths of 
secrecy, although oaths, to a creature like you, ar** at the 
most means of evasion. To-day, I require the truth. 
What are these ridieidous rumours wliieli make out that 
this young man is sentenced to ileath as tin* murderer of 
the eomedian Giletti?*' 

“No one enn give Your Excellency a better account of 

those rumours, for it was I mvself who started them hv 

the Sovereign’s orders; and, I believe, it was fierhaps to 

prevent me from informing you of this incident that ho 

kept me pri.soner all day yesterday. The l^rincc, who 

does not take me for a fool, could have no doubt that 1 

should come to vou with mv Cross and ask vou to fasten 

it in mv buttonhole.'* 

% 

“J'o the point!*' cried tlie Mini.sler. *‘Aml no fine 
speeches." 

"No doubt, the Prince would he glail to pass sentence 
of death on Signor del Dongo, hut he has been sentenced, 
as you probably know, only to twenty years in irons, com¬ 
muted hv the Prince, on the verv dav after the sentence, 
to twelve years in a fortress, with fasting on bread and 
water every Friday and other religious observances.” 

"It is because I knew of tins sentence to iniprisoninent 
only that I was alarmed by the rumours of immediate 
execution wliieli are going about the town; I remember 
the death of Conte Palanzn, which wis such a clever trick 
on your port.” 
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‘‘It was then that 1 oujrlit to have had the Cross!" 
oried Ilassi, in no way disconcerted; ‘ I ought to have 
forced him M'hen I held him in inv liaiuL and tlic man 
wished the prisoner kilted. I was a fool then; and it is 
armed willi that experience that 1 venture to /ulvise you 
not to copy my example to-day." (Tliis comparison seemed 
in the worst o{ taste to Ills liearor. wlm was obliged to 
restrain himself forcibly from kicking Hassi.) 

"In the first place/* the latter went on with tlu* logic 
of a trained lawyer and the perfect assurance of a man 
whom no insult could offend, "in the first place there can 
he no question of the execution of the said del Dongo; 
the Prince would not dare, the times have altogether 
changed! Beside^, I, who am noble and hopt* through 
you to beeofner Barone, would not lend a hand in the 

inatlcT. Now it is onlv from me, as Your Kxeellencv 

• ■ 

knows, that the executioner of supreme petialties can re- 
c<*ive orders, and, 1 swear to you, Cavaliere Hassi will 
never issue any .such orders against Signor del Dongo." 

"And you will he acting wisely," said the Conte with 
a severe air, taking liis adversary’s measure. 

"Let us make a distinction," went on Uassi, smiling. 

"I myself figure only in the official death-roll, and if 

Signor del Dongo happens to die of a colic, do not go 

and put it down to me. The Prince is vexed, ond 1 do 

not know why, with the Sanseverina." (Three days earlier 
Uas.si would have said "the Duehessa," hut, like everyone 
in the town, he knew of her breach with the Prime Min¬ 
ister.) The Conte was struck by the omission of her title 
on such lips, and the reader may jitdgi* of tlic pleasure 
that it afforded him; he darted at Hassi a glance charged 
with the kcenc.st hatred. "My dear angel," he then said 
to himself, "I can shew you my love only by blind obedience 
to your orders. 

"I must admit," he said to the Fiscal, "that I do not take 
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.'iny wry pnssioDdtc interest in the various caprices of the 
Sipnora Duchesso; only, since it was she who introduced 
to me tins scapcprnce of n Fnbrizio* who would have done 
well to remain at Naples and not come here to complicate 
our affairs, I make a point of his not being put to death 
in my time, and 1 am quite ready to give you my word 
that you shall be Harcuie in the week following his release 
from prison," 

"In that ease. Signor Cotite. I shall not be Harone for 
tM*elve whole years, for the Prinee is furious, and his 
hatred of the Ducliessa is so keen tliat he is trying to 
conceal it," 

"Ilis Highness is too good; what need has he to eon- 
coal his hatred, since liis Prime Minister is no longer pro¬ 
tecting the Diieliessa? Only I do not >vish that anyone 
should be able to accuse me of meanness, nor above all 
of jealousy: it vas I who made the Duchessa c'ome to this 
country, and if rahrizio dies in prisSon you will not be 
Barone, but you will perhaps be stabbed >vith a dagger. 
But let us not talk about this trifle: the fact is that I 
have ma<b* an estimate of my fortune, at the mo.st I may 
he able to put together an income of twenty thousand lire, 
on which I j)roposc to offer my resignation, most humbly, 
to the Sovereign. I have some hope of flnding employ¬ 
ment with the King of Naples; that big town will offer 
mo certain distractions winch I need at this moment and 
which I cannot find in a hole like Parma; 1 should stay 
here only in the event of your obtaining for me the hand 
of the l^rinccss Isotta," and so forth. The conversation 
on this subject was endless. As Rnssi was rising to 
leave, the Conte said to him with an air of complete in¬ 
difference : 

"You know that people have said that Fabriaio was 
playing me false, in the sense that he was one of the 
Duchessa's lovers; I decline to accept that rumour} and, 
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to pive it the lie, I wi.sh you to have this purse convevcd 
to Fabrizio." 

“But, Sipnor Conte/’ said Rassi in alarm, looking at the 
])urse, “there is an enormous sum here, and the regula¬ 
tions. , . 

“To you, my dear Sir, it may be enormous/' replied the 
Conte with an air of the most supreme contempt: “a eit 
like you, sending money to his friend in prison, thinks he 
is ruining himself if he gives him ten sequins; 1. on the other 
hand, xvhh Fabrizio to receive these six thousand francs, 
and on no account is the Castle to know anything of the 
matter/' 

While the terrified Rasst was trying to answer, the 
Conte shut the door on him with impatience. “Those 
fellows,“ he said to liiin.seif, “cannot see power unless it is 
cloaked in insolence.** So saying, this great Minister 
abandoned himself to an action so ridiculous that we have 
some misgivings about recording it. He ran to take from 
his desk a portrait in miniature of the Diiehes.sn, niid cov¬ 
ered it witli passionate kisses. “Forgive me, my dear 
angel," he cried, “if I did not fling out of the window 
with tny own hand.s tliat drudge who dares to speak of you 
in a tone of familiarity; but, if I am acting with this ex¬ 
cess of patience, it is to obey you! And he will lose 
nothing by waiting/’ 

After a long conversation with the portrait, the Conte, 
who felt his heart dead in his breast, had the idea of an 
ab.surd action, and dashed into it nitli the eagerness of 
a child. He sent for a coat on which his decorations were 
sewn and went to pay a call on the elderly Princess 
Isotta. Never in Iiis life had he gone to her apartments, 
except on New Year's Day, He found her surrounded by 
a number of dogs, and tricked out in all her 6ncry, in¬ 
cluding diamonds even, as though she were going to court. 
The Conte having shewn some fear lest lie might be up- 
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sottinfi the arr.inj;« iiunts of Her Hiiu:hmss, who wns prob¬ 
ably jjoini; out, tiu' lady replud that a Princess of Parmn 
owed it to herself to be always in such arrav. Tor the 
first time since his disaster the Conte felt an impulse of 
caiely. "I havi- tlonc w«-ll to appear here.” be told him¬ 
self, '‘and this very day I must make my tleelaration.” 
'rile Princess had been <lelijjhted to receive a visit from 
a man so renowind for his wit. and a Prime Minister: the 
})oor old maiil was liardly accustomed to such visitors. 
The Conte be^ati by an adroit preamble, relative to the 
immense distance that must always separate from a plain 
ijentleman the members <»f a rei^iinj; familv. 

■‘One must draw a ilistinction.” said the I’rincess; "the 
daufthter of a Kin/i of I’ranee. for instnner, has no hope 
of ever sueeietliiiff to the Throne; but tliinjfs are not like 
that in the House of Parma. And that is whv we rarnese 
must always kerp up a certain dignity in externals; aiul 
I, a poor Princess such as you see me m>w, I cannnt sav 

• k 

that it is ahsoliitely impossible tliat one tlay you may be 
my Priiiu' Minister.” 

Tins idea, by it.s fantastic unexpeetedness, jjavc the poor 
Conte a seeoml momentary thrill of pc-rfeet gaiety. 

On leaving the apartments of the Princess Isotta. who 
Jmd lilushed deeply on receiving the avowal of the Prime 
Minislir’s passion, lie met one of the grooms from the 
1‘nlaee: the Prince had sent for him in hot ha.slc. 

"I am unwell," replied the Minister, delighted at being 
able to play a trick on his Prince. "Oh! Oh! You drive 
me to extremes." be exclaimed in a fury, “and then vou 
expect me to serve you; but learn this, my Prince, that 
to have received power from Providence is no longer 
enough in these times: it requires great brains and a 
strong ebaraeter to succeed in being a despot.” 

After dismissing the groom from the Palace, highly 
.scandalised by the perfect bealtli of this invalhl, the Conte 
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aimisftl Ininsclf by ffoinp to see tlic two iiirii at court who 
liad the* greatest influc-n<-e over General Taliio Conti. The 
one thing that made tlie Minister shudder and robbed 
him of all liis eourage was that the governor of tlie citadel 
was aeeiised of having onee before made awav with a 
captain, his personal enemy, by means of the oetjurtta <ii 
I’mif/ia. 

The Conte kne-w that during the last week tlie Duehessa 
had been squandering vast sums Avith a view to establishing 
eommunieations Avith tlie citadel; but. in his opinion, there 
Avas small hojie of success; all eyes Aver<- still too Avid<' 
open. We .shall not relate to the reader all the attempts 
at corruption made by tiiis unliajipy Avonian: .she Avas in 
despair, and agents of every sort, all perfectly dcAoted. 
were .supporting her. Rut there is perhaps only one kind 
of business Avliich is done to perfection in small di‘S))otie 
<-ourts. namely the custody of jmliticnl jirlsoncrs. 'I'lie 
Diiehe.ssa’s gold had no other i-tfeet than to secure the 
dismissal from tlie citadel of nine or ten men of all ranks. 
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T hus, with nn entire devotion to the i)risoncr, the 
Duchesso and the Prime Minister had been able to 
do but very little for him. The Prince was in a 
rafre. the court as well as the public were piqued by 
Fabrizio. delishtcd to see him come to grief: he had been 
too fortunate. In spite of the gold which she spent in 
handfuls, the Duchessa had not sueeeded in advancing nn 
inch in her siege of the citadel; not o pas.sed but 

the Marehc.sa Raversi or Cavaliere Riscara hod some fresh 
report to communicate to General Fabio Conti. They were 
supporting his weakness. 

As we have already said, on the day of his imprisonment. 
Fabrizio was taken first of all to the gox'ernor's palaszo. 
This was a neat little building erected in the eighteenth 
century from the plans of VanvItelU, who placed it one 
hundred and eighty feet above the ground, on the platform 
of the huge round tower. From the windows of this little 
pnlaszo, isolated on the back of the enormous tower like 
a camel’s hump, Fabrizio eoiild make out the country and 
the Alps to a great distance; he followed with his eye 
beneath the citadel the course of the Parma, a sort of tor¬ 
rent which, turning to the right four leagues from the 
town, empties its waters into the Po. Beyond the left 
bank of this river, which formed so to speak a series of 
huge white patches in the midst of the green fields, his 
enraptured eye caught distinctly each of the summits of 
the immense wall with which the Alps enclose Italy to the 
north. These summits, always covered in snow, even in 
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the month of August which it then was, give one as it 
were a reminder of coolness in the midst of these scurchini? 
plains; the eye can follow them In the minutest detail, 
and yet they arc more than thirty leagues from the citadel 
of Parma. This expansive view from the governor's charm¬ 
ing palazzo is broken at one corner towards the south bv 
tin* Torre Farnexe, in which a room was being hastily 
prepared for Fabrizio. This second tower, as the reader 
may perhaps remember, was built on the platform of the 
great tower in honour of a Crown Prince who, unlike 
Ilippolytus the son of Theseus, had by no means repelled 
the advances of a young stepmother. The Princess died 
in a few hours; the Prince’s .son regained his liberty only 
seventeen years later, when he ascended the throne on the 
d(Mth of his father. This Torre Farnese to which, after 
waiting for three quarters of an hour, Fahrizio was made to 
climb, of an extremely plain exterior, rises some rtfty feet 
above the platform of the great tower, and is adorned with 
a number of lightning conductors. The Prince who, in his 
displeasure with his wife, built this prison visible from 
all parts of the country, had the singular design of trying 
to persuade his subjects that it had been there for many 
years: that is wdiy he gave it the name of Torre Farnese. 
It was forbidden to speak of this construction, and from 
all parts of the town of Parma and the surrounding plains 
people could perfectly well see the masons laying each 
of the stones which compose this pentagonal edihee. In 
order to prove that it was old, there was placed above the 
door two feet wide and four feet high which forms its 
entrance a magnificent bas-relief representing Alessandro 
Farnese, the famous general, forcing Henri IV to withdraw 
from Paris. This Torre Farnese, standing in so conspicu¬ 
ous a position, consists of a hall on the ground door, at 
least forty yards long, broad in proportion and filled 
with extremely squat pillars, for this disproportionately 
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Irirffc room is not in4)rc than fifteen feet It is used 

as the fjnarci-rooiii, and in tiu* middle of it the stairease 
rises in a .spiral round one of the pillars; it is a sinaii 
staircase of iron, very Uirht. barely two feet in width and 
wnnjjilit in filijircr. liy this staircase, which shook hc- 
n«-ath tile w* i;:ht of the ;raolcr.s wlio were cscortinfi him, 
I'ahrizio cainc t(» a set of vast roenns tnorc tlinn twenty feet 
hijih, fortniiiir a ina;;nilleent hrst floor. They ha«l orijrinally 
heen furnisheil with the jrreatest luxury for the young Prince 
who spent in tlu-m the seventeen best yi-ars of his life. 
At oin- end of this apartment, the new prisoiu-r was shewn 
a eha])el of the greatest mngni(i< cnee; the walls and ceil¬ 
ing were entirely eovenal in hla«k inarhle; pillars, hlnek 
also and i>f tlie noblest proportions, were placed in line 
along the black walls without touching them, and these 
walls were decorated with a number of .skidls in white 
tunrhlc. of colossal proportions, elegantly carved and sup¬ 
ported underneath by crosshones. "There is an invention 
»)f the hatred that cannot kill,” thought I'obrizio, "and 
wiiat a devilish idea to let me see it." 

An iron staircase of light filigree, similarly coiled about 
a pillar, gave access to the second floor of this prison, and 
it was in the rot)ins of this second floor, which were some 
fifteen feet in height, that for the last year General l''ahio 
t'onti had given proof of his genius. I'irsl of all, under 
his tlireetion, solid bars ha»l heen fixed in the windows of 
these rooms, originally occupied by the Prince’s servants, 
an<l stnmling more than thirty feet above the stone slabs 
which paved the platform of the great round tower. It 
was by a dark corridor, rtmning along the mitldle of this 
building, that one approached these rooms, c.ieh of which 
had two windows; and in this very narrow corridor Fa- 
hrizio noticed three iron gates in .succession, formed of 
enormous bars and rising to the roof. It was the plans, 
sections and elevations of all these pretty inventions that, 
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for two years past, l)a<i entitled the General to an audience 
of Ills master every week. A conspirator pla<*ed in one of 
these rooms could not eouiplain to public opinion that he 
was beinar treated in an in human fasliion. and vet was 
unable to conununicate with anvone in tlie worl<l, or to 
make a movement without being heard. The General liad 
bad placed in each room huge joists of oak in tlie form of 
trestles three feet high, and this was his paramount in¬ 
vention, Mdiicli pave him a elalin to the Ministry of Police. 
On these trestles he had set up a cell of planks« extremely 
resonant, ten feet hiph, and touchinp the wall only at the 
side where the windows were. On the other three sides 
ran a little corridor four feet wide, between the original 
wall of the prison, which consisted of huge blocks of dre.s.sed 
.stone, and the wooden partitions of the cell. These par¬ 
titions, formed of four double planks of walnut, oak and 
jiine, were solidly held together by iron bolts ami by in- 
nutncrahlc nails. 

It was into one of these rooms, constructed a year 
earlier, and the masterpiece of General Fabio Conti's in¬ 
ventive talent, which had received the sounding title of 
Passwe Ohedicnce, that Fabrizio was token. He ran to the 
windows. The view that one had from these barred %rin- 
dows was sublime: one little piece of the horizon alone 
was hidden, to the north-we.st, by the terraced roof of the 
governor's palazzo, which had onU' two floors; the ground- 
floor wn.s occupied by the oiKcc.s of the staff; and from the 
first Fahrizio\s eyes were attracted to one of the >vindoM\s 
of the upper floor, In which M-ere to he .seen, in pretty 
cages, a great number of birds of all sorts. Fahrizio amused 
himself in listening to their song and in watching them 
greet the last rays of the setting sun, while the gaolers 
busied themselves about him. This aviary window was not 
more than fivc-and-tw’cntj’^ feet from one of his, and stood 
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five or six ft'ft lower down, so that his eyes fell on the 
birds. 

TIuto was a moon that cveninc, and at the moment of 
Fabrizio’s enterinj; bis prison it was rising majestically on 
the horizon t*> the right, over the chain of the Alps, towards 
Treviso. !t was only half past eight, and. at the other 
extremity of the horizon, to the west, a brilliant orange-red 
snnset showt'd to perfection the outlines of Monviso and the 
other Alpine peaks which run inland from Nice towards 
Mont Cenis and Turin. Without a thought of Ins mis- 
fortunes. Fabrizio was moved and enrajitured bv this sub¬ 
lime spectacle. “So it is in this exquisite world that Clclia 
Conti dwells; with her pensive and serious nature, she 
must cnj(»y this view more than anyone; here it i.s like 
being alone in the mountains a hundred leagues from 
Farina. It >vns not until he had spent more than two 
hours at the window, admiring this horizon which spoke 
to his soul, and often also letting his eyes rest on the gover¬ 
nor’s eharining palazzo, that Fabrizio suddenly exclaimed: 
“Hut is this really a prison? Is this what I have so greatly 
dreaded?" Instead of seeing at every turn diseoiiiforls and 
reasons for bitterness, our hero let himself be charmed by 
tin- attractions of his prison. 

Suddenly his attention was foreihiv recalled to reality 

• » 

by a terrifying din: his wooden cell, which was not unlike 


a cage am! moreover was extremely resonant. >vas violently 
shaken; the barking of a dog and little shrill cries com¬ 
pleted tlie strangest medley of sounds. "What now! Am I 
going to escape so soon?” thought Fabrizio. A moment 
later he was laughing ns perhaps no one has eycr laughed 
in a prison. By the Genernl’s orders, at the same time 
as the gaolers there had been sent up an English dog, 
extremely savage, which was set to guard officers of im- 
))ortnnce, and was to spend the night in the space so in¬ 
geniously contrived all round Fabrizio's cage. The dog and 
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the gaoler were to sleep in the interval of three feet left 
between the stone pavement of the original floor and the 
wooden ])lanks on whirh the prisoner could not move a step 
without being heard. 

Now, when Fubrizio arrived, the room of the Passive 
Obedience happened to be oceupied by a hundred huge 
rats which took flight in every direction. The dog, a sort 
of spaniel crossed M’ith an English fox-terrier, was no 
beauty, but to make uj) for this shewed a great alert¬ 
ness. Me had been tied to the stone ]>aveinent beneath 
the planks of the wooden room; but when he heard the rats 
pass clo.se by him, he made an effort so extraordinary that 
he .succeeded in pulling hi.s head out of his collar. Then 
came this splendid battle the din of which aroused Fa- 
brizio, plunged in tlu^ least melancholy of dreams. The 
rats that had managed to escape the first assault of the 
dog^s teeth took refuge in the wooden room, the dog came 
after them up the six steps which led from the stone floor 
to Fnbrizio's cell. Then began a really terrifying din: the 
cell was shaken to its foundations. Fabrizio laughcxl like 
u madman until the tears ran down liis checks: tUe gaoler 
Grille, no less amused, had shut the door; the dog, in going 
after the rats, was not impeded hy any furniture, for the 
room was completely bare; there wn.s nothing to check the 
bounds of the hunting dog but an iron stove in one corner. 
When the dog had triumphed over all his enemie.s, Fahrizio 
called him, patted him, succeeded in winning his affection. 
''Should this fellow ever see me jumping over a wall/' he 
said to himself, ''he will not bark.'* But this for-secing 
policy was a boast on his part: in the state of mind in 
which he was, he found his happiness in playing with 
this dog. By a paradox to which he gave no thought, a 
.secret joy was reigning in the depths of his heart. 

After he liad made himself quite breathless by running 
about with the dog: 
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■ W’liat i<5 your naiiu ? ’ I'nlirizio askrd tlio gaoler. 

' Grillo. to serve Your Kxccllency in all that is allowed 
hv the regulations.” 

■'Very well, mv dear Grillo. a certain Giletti tried to 
murder me on the broad highway. I defended myself, and 
killed him; I should kill him again if it had to he done, 
hut I wish to lead a gay life for all that so long as I am 
your guest. .\sk for autliorily from your chiefs, and go and 
procure lim n for me from the palazzo .Sanseverinn; nhso, 
buy me h>ts of nrl>itilo 

This is <juite a good sparkling wine which is made in 
Piedmont, in .Alfieri’s country, and is highly esteemed, 
especially by the class of wine-tasters to which gaolers 
belong. Nine or ten of these gentlemen were engaged in 
transjjorting to I'nbriTiio'.s wooden room certain pieces of 
idd fjirniture, highly gilded, which they took from the 
Prince’s apartment on the first floor; all of them bore 
religiously in mind this recommendation of the wine of 
Asti. In spite of all they might do. rabriBio’.s c-stablish- 
menl for this first night was lamentable; but ho appeared 
shocked onlv by the absence of a bottle of gootl ntrbiolo. 
'‘Me seems a good lad,” said the gaolers as they left 
him, "and there is only one thing to be hoped for. that 
our gentlemen will let him have plenty of money.” 

When he had recovered a little from all this din and 
confusion: "Is it po.ssiblc that this is a prison?” Fabrisio 
asked himself, gaxing at that vast horiaon from Treviso 
to Monviso, the endless chain of the Alps, the peaks covered 
with snow, the stars, and everything, “and a first night 
in prison besides. I can conceive that Clelia Conti enjoys 
this airy solitude; here one Is a thousand leagues above the 
pettinesses and wickednesses which occupy us down there. 
If those birds which are under my window there belong 
to her, I shall see her. . . . Will she blush when she catches 
sight of me?” It was while debating this important ques- 
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tion tliat our hero, at a late li<Mjr of the ni^ht, fell asleep. 

On the day following this night, tlie rirst s|>('nt in prison, 
in the course of which he never once lost his patience, 
Fahrizio was reduced to making conversation with Fox, 
the Engli-sl) dog; Grille the gaoler did indeed greet him 
always witli the friendliest expression, hut a new order 
in;ule him duinh, and he brought neitlier linen nor nthiolo. 


‘‘Shall I see Clelia Fahrizio ask<‘d hiinsi lf 


^awoki 


lint are those birds hers?*' Tlie binls were be¬ 


ginning to utter little chirps and to sing, and at that 
height this was the only sound that was carried on the 
air. It was a ,scnsation full of novelty and pleasure for 
Fahrizio, the vast silence M-hich reigne d at tliis height; 
he listened with rapture to the little chirpings, broken and 
so .shrill, with which his neighbours the birds were greeting 
the day. “If they l)elong to her, she will appear for a 
moment in that room, there, beneath my window,” and, 
whiles he examined the immense chain.s of the Alps, against 
the fir.st foothills of which the citadel of Parma seemed to 


rise like an advanced redoubt, his eves returned every 
nminent to the sufn))tuoits cages of lemon-wood and ma¬ 
hogany, Mhieh, adorned with gilt wires, filled the bright 
room M*hich .served as an aviary. \Vhal Fahrizio did not 
learn until later was that this room was the only one on 


the second floor of the palazzo which had any shade, be¬ 
tween eleven o^clock and four: it was .sheltered hy the 
Torre Farncse. 


“What will be my dismay/^ thought Fahrizio, “if, in- 
.stead of tho.se modest and pensive foaturc.s for which I am 
waiting, and which will blush slightly perhaps if she 
catches sight of me, I sec appear the coarse face of some 
thoroughly common maid, charged with the duty of looking 
after the birds! But if I do see Clelio, will she deign to 
notice me? Upon my soul, I must commit some indiscretion 
so as to be noticed; my position .should have some privi- 
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lojjes, lirsidfs. wc arr both alnnc* here, and so far from 
the world! I am a i)risoncr. c%idonlly what General Conti 
and the other wretehes of his sort cali one of their subordi¬ 
nates. . . . Hut she has so much intelligence, or. I .should 
say. so imieli heart, so the Conte supposes, that possibly, 
l\v what lie says, she despises her father's profession; 
whieli would account for her melaneholy. A noble cause 
of sadnes'i! Hut. after all. I am not csaetlv a stranger 
to her. With what grace, full of modesty, she greeted me 
yesterday evening! I remember quite well how, when we 
met ruar Como. I said to her: 'One day I shall come to 
see your beautiful pictures at Parma; will you remember 
this iinme: I'abrizio del Dongo?’ W'ill she have forg»)tten 
it.^ She was so young then! 

"Hut by the way." Fabrizio said to himself in astonish¬ 
ment. .suddenly interrupting the current of his thought.s, 
"I am forgi-tting to be angry. Can I be one of those 
stout hearts of which antiquity has furnished the world 
with several examples.^ How is this. I who was so tmieh 
afraid of prison, I am in prison, and I do not even re¬ 
member to be sad! It is certainly a case where the fear 
was a hundred times worse than the evil. What! I have 
to convince myself before I can be distre.ssed by this prison, 
which, ns Blanks .says, may ns easily last ten years ns ten 
inonth.s! Can it be the surprise of all these novel sur¬ 
roundings that is distracting me from the grief that I 
ought to fccl.^ Perhaps this good humour which is inde¬ 
pendent of my will and not very reasonable will cease 
all of a sudden, perhaps in an instant I shall fall into the 
black misery which I ought to he feeling. 

' In any ease, it Is indeed sur|>rising to be in prison and 
to have to rca.son with oneself in order to be unhappy. Upon 
iny .soul, I come back to my theory, perhaps I have a 
great character.” 

rabrizio\s meditations were disturbed by the carpenter 
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of the citadel* who came to lake the measurements of a 
screen for his windoMs; it was the first time tliat this 
prison had been used, and they liad forgotten to complete 
it in this essential detail. 

And so* thought Fabrizio^ “I am going to be d<*prive<l 
of that sublime view/' And he sought to derive sadness 
from this privation. 

But wJiat s this?*' he cried suddenly, addressing the 
carpenter. ^*Ain I not to see those pretty birds any more:*' 

“Ah, the Signorina's birds, that .she's so fond of/' said 
the man, with a good-natured air, “hidden* eclipsed, blotted 
out like everything else/' 

Conversation was forbidden the carpenter just as strictly 
as It was the gaolers, but the man felt pitv for the j)ris- 
oner s youth: he informed him that those enormous shut 
ttrs, resting on the sills of the two windows, and slanting 
upwards and away from the wall, were intended to leave 
the inmate.s with no view save of the sky. “It is done for 
their morals^ he told him, “to increase a wholesome sadness 
and the desire to amend their ways in the hearts of the 
prisoners; the General*” the carpenter added* “has also 
had the idea of taking the glass out of their windows and 
putting oiled paper there instead.” 

Fabrizio greatly enjoyed the epigrammatic turn of this 
conversation, extremely rare in Italy. 

I should very much like to have a bird to cheer mo, 
I am madly fond of them; buy me one from Signorina 
Clelia Conti'.s maid.” 

“What, do you know her,” cried the carpenter, “that 
you say her name .so eo.siIy?“ 

ho has not heard tell of so famous a beauty? But 
I have had the honour of meeting her several times at 
court.” 

“The poor young lady is very dull here,” the carpenter 
went on; “she spends all her time there with her birds. 

I I 
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This inoniinp she sent out to huy some fine oranpc trees 
which they have placed hy lier orders at the door of the 
tower, under vour window: if it weren't for tile cornice, 
vou would he able to sec tliem.” There were in this speech 
words that were very precious to I‘ahrizio| he found a 
tactful wav of giving the carpenter money. 

‘T am breaking two rules at the same time,” the man 
told him; “I am talking to Your Excellency and taking 
money. The »lav after to-morrow, when I come hack with 
the shutters, I shall have a bird in my pocket, and if I 
am not alone, I shall pretend to let it escape; if I can. 
I shall bring vou a prayer book: you must suffer by not 
being able to say your office.” 

■'And so.” Eabrizio said to himself as soon ns he was 
alone, "those binis are hers, but in two days more I shall 
no longer see them." At this thought his eyes became 
tinged with regret. Hut finally, to his incxprc-ssiblc joy, 
after so long a wait and so much anxious gazing, towards 
midday Clelia came to attend to her birds, bahrizio re¬ 
mained motionless, and did not breathe; he was standing 
against the enormous bars of his window and pressed close 
to them. He observed that she did not raise her eyes to 
himself; but her movements had an air of embarrassment, 
like tliosc of a person who knows that she is being over¬ 
looked. Had she wished to do so, the poor girl could 
not have forgotten the delicate smile slie had seen hovering 
over the prisoner'.s llp.s the day before, when the constables 
brought him out of the guard-room. 

Although to all appearance she wos paying the most 
eareftil attention to what she was doing, ot the moment 
M-lien she approached the window of the aviary she blushed 
quite perceptibly. The first thought in Fabrizio’s mind, 
ns he stood glued to the iron bars of his window, was to 
indulge in the childish trick of tapping a little with his 
hand on those bars, and so making a slight noise; then 
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the mere idea of such a want of delicacy horrified him. 
“It would serve me right if for the next week she sent 
her maid to look after the birds.” This delicate thought 
would never have occurred to him at Naples or at Novara. 

He followed her eagerly witi) his evc.s: “Obviouslv,” 
he said to him.self. "she is going to leave the room without 
deigning to east a glance at this poor window, and yet she 
is just oppo.site me.” But, on turning hack from the 
farther end of the room, which Fabrizio, thanks to liis 
greater elevation, could see quite plainly. CIclia could not 
help looking furtively up at him, as she approached, and 
this was quite enough to make Fabrizio think himself 
authorised to salute her. "Are we not alone in the world 
here?" he asked himself, to give himself the courage to 
do so. At this salute the girl stood still and lowered her 
eyes; then Fabrizio .saw her raise them very slowlv; and, 
evidently making an effort to control lier.scif, she greeted 
the prisoner with the most grave and distant gesture; 
hut she could not impose silence on her eves: without her 
knowing it, jirobahly, they expressed for a moment the 
keenc.st pity. Fabrizio reuiarked that .she blushed so deeplv 
that the rosy tinge run swiftly down to her shoulders, 
from which the heat had made her ca.st off, when she came 
to the aviary, a shawl of black lace. The unconscious stare 
with which Fabrizio replied to her glance doubled the 
girl 8 discomposure. “How happy that poor woman >vould 
he," -she said to herself, thinking of the Duehe.ssa. "if for 
a moment only she could see him as I sec him now." 

Fabrizio hud had some slight hope of saluting her again 
as she left the room; but to avoid thi.s further courtesy 
CIclia l>eat a skilful retreat by stages, from cage to cage, 
as if, at the end of her task, she had to attend to the 
bird.s nearest the door. At length she went out; Fabrizio 
.stood motionless gazing at the door through which she had 
disaijpeared; he was another man. 
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From that inonunt i\\c soK* iibjtct of liis tlioutflits was 
to (li'icoviT hou lie niijrlU inanafxe to contimu* to see lu*r. 
even wluii lliey had set uj) that horrible .screen oiit^iile 
the window that overlooked the pnvernor's palazzo. 

Overnij;ht. before yoioff to bed, he hail set himself the* 
lonjj and tedious task of hiding t!ie fzrvntvr part of the 
}iold that he had in seviTal of the rat“hoh*s >vhie)i adtirned 
Ills wooilen cell. “This evenini;* I must hide niy wateli. 
Have' I not htarel it said that with ))atience and a wati'h* 
spring with a ja^ued eel^e <irie can eut through wo<k 1 and 
even iron? So I shall be able to saw tbroupb this screen. 
'Pile M'ork of <*onei*nliiifj bis wateb, wbieb oeeiipied biiii for 
lioiirs* di<l not si^ein to liim at nil lon^; be was lliinkin^ 
of the dilTeri'iit ways of attaining liis obji'ot and of what 
he liiioself could <lo in the way of cnrpenterinj{. “If I 
Ket to work tlu' rijjht way/’ lie said to biinsidf^ “1 shall 
be abb* to eut a section idean out of the oak plank which 
will form the screen^ at tlie end which will he restinjj on 
tlie window-sill; I can take this piece out and put it back 
aeeonliiif? to eiriounsinnees; I sliall ^ivr evervthiiij*: I 
possess to (Jrillo, so that lic' may be kiiul ctiou^h imt to 
notice this litth* di‘viee.“ All ^*ab^i^io*s happiness was now 
involvetl in the possibility of carryinj; out this task, and 
he could think of nothing else. “If I can only nianaj^e 
to sec her, I am a happy man. , . , No/‘ he reminded 
liini.self, “she must also see that 1 see her.“ All night 
long his head was filled witli devices of earpeiitcTing, nml 
perhaps never gave n single thought to the court of Parma, 
the Prince's anger, etc., cU\ Wc must admit that he did 
not think either of the grief in which the Duchessa must 
be plunged. He waited impatiently for the morrow; but 
the carpenter «Ud not appear again: evidently he wa.s re- 
gardetl in the prison as a Liberal, They took care to .send 
another, a .sour-faced fellow who tnadc no reply except a 
growl that boded ill to all the pleasant words with which 
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Fabrizio sought to cajole him. Some of the Duchossa’s 
ninny attempts to open a correspondence with Fabrizio 
had been discovered by the Mareliesa Raversi's many agents, 
and. by her. General Kabio Conti was daily warned, 
frightened, pul on hi.s mettle. Every eight hours six sol¬ 
diers of the guard relieved the previous .six in the great 
hall with the hundred pillars on the ground floor: in ad- 
<lition to these, the governor po.ste<i a gaoler on guard at 
each of the three .successive iron gates of the corridor, and 
poor Grillo, the only one who saw the pri.soner, was con¬ 
demned to leave the Torre Farnese only once a week, at 
which he .showed great annoyance. He made his ill humour 
felt hy Fabrizio, who had the sense to reply only in these 
words: "Plenty of good n^hiolo d'.iWi, my friend.” And 
he gave him money. 

\\ ell now, even this, wiiieli consoles us in all our 
trouhle.s, exclaimed the indignant Grillo. in a voiee harelv 
loud enough to he heard by the prisoner, “we are for¬ 
bidden to take, and f ouglit to refuse it, hut I accept; 
liowever, it's money tlirown away; I can tell you nothing 
about anything. Go on, you must he a rare bad lot, the 
whole citadel is upside down because of you; the Signora 
nu<'hc‘s.sa s fine going.s on have got three of us dismissed 
already.” 

Will the .screen he ready before midday?** This was 

• # 

tlu; great question which made Fabrizio’s heart throb 
throughout that long morning; he counted each quarter a.s it 
sounded from the citadel clock. Finally, when the la.st 
quarter before noon struck, the screen had not yet arrived; 
Clclia reappeared and looked after her birds. Cruel ne¬ 
cessity had made Fabrizio's daring take such strides, and 
the risk of not seeing her again seemed to him so to tran¬ 
scend all otliers that he ventured, looking at Clclia, to make 
with his finger the gesture of sawing through the screen; 
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it is true that ns sooti as she lind jxTCiivrd this gesture* 
so Nt<liti(»us ill she half bowed and willulreM*. 

*'Ilo\v now!’’ thought habrirdo in amazement, “can she 
be so unreasonable as Uy see an absurd fatniliarily in a 
gesture dietated by tin* most imperious necessity? I mrant 
to request her always to deign, wlien she is attending to 
her birds, t<i Umk now and again at the prison window, 
even when she finds it masked bv an enormous wooden 
shuttiT; I meant to indicate to her that 1 shall do e\ery- 
tliing that is humanly possible to contrive to see her, 
(ireat Crod! Docs this mean that she will not come to- 
morrow tnving to lliat indisereet gi‘sture ?“ This fear, 
which tnmbled l*'abrizio\s ,slcep, was entirely justified; on 
the following day ('lelia bail not a))peared at three o’eloek, 
wlu'n the workintai finished installing outside Fabrizii^’s 
wiiulows the two enormous screens; they had been haiib'tl 
up pieeeineal* from the terrace of the great tower, hy 
means of ropes and pulleys attached to the iron bars 
outside the windows. It is true that, hidden belniid a 
shutU*r in her o>vn room, Clclia had followed with anguish 
every movement of the workmen; she had seen quite plainly 
rabrizio's mortal anxiety* but had nevertheless had the 
courage to keep the promise she had made to herself. 

C'bdia was a little devotee of IJheralism; in her girlhood 
she had taken seriously nil the LihernI utterances which 
she had heard in the company of her father* who thought 
only of establishing Ins own position; from this she Imd 
come to feel a contempt, almost a horror for the flexible 
character of the courtier; whence her antipnlby to marriage. 
Since F'nbrizio's arrival, slie had been racked bv remorse: 
“And so,” she snid to licrself, ”inr unworthy heart is 
inking the side of the people who seek to betray my fntlicr! 
lie dnres to make me the sign of sowing through n door! 
. . . But.” slic nt once went on with anguish in her heart, 
"the whole town is talking of his approaching death! To- 
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morrow may be the fatal day! Wit], tl.e monsters who 
govern us, what in the world is not possible? What meek¬ 
ness. what iieroic serenity in those eves, whieh perliaps are 
about to dose for ever! God! What .oust be the Du- 
diessa’s angruish! They say that she is in a state of 
utter despair. If I were she, I would go and stab th< 
like the licroie Cliiirlotte CoreJav/' 

Iliroughoiit this third day of his imprisonment. I-'abrizio 
was wild witli anger, but solely at not having seen Clelia 
appear. ‘‘.Anger for anger, I ought to have told her that I 
loved her,” he cried; for he had arrived at this diseovery. 

No, It is not at all from greatness of heart that I am 
not thinking about prison, and am making Blanes’s propheey 
prove false: such honour is not mine. In .spite of myself 
I think of that look of sweet pity whieh Clelia let fail on 
me whin the con.stables led me out of the guard-room; 
that look has wiped out all my pa.st life. Who would 
have said that I shouhl find such sweet eyes in such a 
place, and at the moment when my own sight was offemled 
by the faces of Barbone and the Geni ral-governor. Heaven 
appeared to me in the midst of those vile ereature.s. And 
how can one help loving beauty and .seeking to sec it 
again? No, it i.s certainly not greatness of heart that 
make.s me indifferent to all the little vexations which prison 
heap.s upon iiie.” Fabrizio’.s imagination, passing rapidlv 
over every jiossibility in turn, arrived at that of his being 
set at liberty. ‘‘No doubt the Diichessa’s friendship will 
do wonders for me. Well, I shall thank her for my libertv 
only with my lips; thi.s is not at all the sort of place to 
which one returns! Once out of prison, separated as wc 
are socially, I should practically never see Clelia again! 
And. after all. what harm i.s prison doing me? If Clelia 
deigned not to crush me with her anger, what more should 
I have to ask of heaven?” 

On the evening of this day on which he had not seen 
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Ills prrtty nri^hbour. lu* liatl a ^vnt idea: with the iron 
rross o( the ros.iry M’incli is "ivon to every prif^oiier on 
his .'uiniission to prison, he he^an, aTul with success, to 
t>ore a hole in the shutter. **Il is perhaps an imprudence^ 
he tohl himstdf before he bepan. not the carpenters 

say in front of me that the painters would be cominp to¬ 
morrow in their plaee? \\’bat will ihev sav if they find 
the slnitter with a liole in it? Hut if I do not commit 
this iinprudt iiet*, to-morrow I shall not be able to see her. 
W’bat! liv mv onn inaetivitv am I to remain for a day 

» ♦ ft 

uitliuiit luT. an<l timt nftrr slir liras turnrd from in«- 

in ran ill Immnur.''’ Fnhrizio’s iinprudi-ncc wras rcwnrclrd; 
rafter fifteen hours of work he sraw ('lelin, ranil, to complete 
his hrap)>in<-ss, ns she had no idea that he wras looking 
/it lier. she stood for a lon*j time without moving, her 
^raze fixed on the Inijfo sereen; he had plenty of time to 
read in her i-yes the si^ns of the most tender pity. To¬ 
wards tlir end of the visit, she was oven quite evidently 
nej^leelinu her duty to her birds, to stay for whole minutes 
uazinpnl the wimlow. Her heart was profoundly trouhleil; 
slie was thinking of the Duchessa. whose extretne mis¬ 
fortune ha<l inspired in her so mueh pity, and at the same 
time she was hrginning to hate her. She tmderstood noth- 
iiijX of tin- profound melancholy which had taken hold of 
luT charneter, .she felt out of temper with herself. Two or 
three times, in the course of thi.s encounter, Fnhrizio was 
impatient to try to shake the screen; he felt tliat he was 
not happy so long as he could not indicate to Clelin that he 
saw her. ‘'However,'’ he told himself, “if she knew that 
1 could see her so easily, timid and reserved ns site is, 
she would prohahly slip awnv out of inv sight.” 

II e was far more Itappy next day (out of what miseries 
does love create its happiness!): while she was looking 
sadly at the huge screen, he succeeded in slipping a tiny 
piece of wire through the hole which the iron cross had 
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horctJ. and made siijns to lii-r wliicli she evidently under¬ 
stood. at least in the sense that they implied: "I arn here 
and I s«*e you/' 

Falirizio was unfortunate on the <l.iys that followed. 

lie was anxious to <’ut out of the eolossal sereen a ])i<‘ee 

of board the size of his hand, whieh could be rei)laeed 

wlien he chose, and whieh would enable him to see and to 

be seen, that is to say to speak, by si«rns at least, of wliat 

was passing in his heart; but he found that the noise of 

the very iinp< rfeet little saw whieh he liad math- bv notch- 

injr the spring? of hi.s watch with the cross aroused Grillo. 

who came and .spent lonR hours in his cell. It is true 

that he thought he noticed that Clelia's severitv seemed to 

% 

diminish as tlic material difiicultios in tlir wav of anv 
coiniaiinication between them iiuTensod; Fabrizio was fullv 
aware that she no lonffer pretended to lower Iut eves or 
to look at the l>irds when he was trying to shew her a 
sijrii of hi.s presence by means of his wretelud little piece 
of wire; he had the ))leasurr of seeirijr that she never failed 
to appear in the aviary at the precise moment when the 
<juart<T before noon struek* and he almost presunieci to 
imaKitie himself to he the cause of this remarkable pune- 
tiiality. Why? Such an idea does not seem reasonable; 
but love detects shades invisible to the indifferent eye, 
and draws endless conclusions from them. For instance, 
now that Clelia could no longer see the prisoiuT, almost 
immediately on entering the aviary she would rai.se her 
eyes to his window, Thc.se were the funereal dav.s on 
whieh no one in Parma had any doubt that Fal>rizio would 
sliortly he put to death: he alone knew nothing; but this 
terrible thought never left delta's mind for a moment, 
and how could she reproach herself for the exee.ssive inter- 
est Nvhieh she felt in Fabrizio? He was about to perish— 
and for the cause of freedom! For it was too absurd to put 
a del Dongo to death for running bis sword into a mummer. 
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U >vas Irue tiint this nttractivi* youii" ninn was nttaflud 
to anotluT woman! Cldia was profiMiiiflly nnliappy, and 
witliont admitting to herself at all preeisely the kind of 
interest that she took in his fate: ‘‘Certainly/' she said to 
herself. *‘if they h'ad him out to tlie, I shall Hv to a i'on- 
v<nt, a ml never in niy life will 1 reappear in that society 
of the e(»iirt; it horrifies me. Kid-Gloved assassins!" 

On the i'iGhth day of h'ahri/io's imprisonment, she liad 
P<Mid eause to blush: she was watehiiiG fixedly, absorbed 
in her sorrowful tIuiUGhts, the sereen that bid the prisoneT s 
window: sueide nly a sinall j>ieee of the sereen, larGeT 
than a man’s hand, was reuimveel by liim; he looked at her 
with an air of gaiety, and .she could see his eyes whieh 
wer<* grteting hir. She had not the strength to endur<’ 
this unlooke<l*for trial, she turned swiftly tow*ards her 
birds and began to attend to tbiau; but she trembled so 
niiiob that she spilled the water wbieli slic was pouring 
out for tiuin, and Fabri^io could perfectly well see lier 
emotion; slie eould not endure tills situation, and took the 
prudent course of running from the room. 

'Fliis was the best moment in Fabrizio's life, beyond all 
comparison. With what transports would he have refused 
bis fn*edoin, bad it been offered to him nt that instant! 

The following day was the day of the Duchessn’s great 
despair. Kveryone in the town was certain tlint it was all 
over W'ith Fabrizio, Clclin had not the melancholy courage 
to show him a harshness that w*as not in her heart, .she 
spent nn hour and a half in the aviary, watched ail his 
signals, and often answered him, at least by an expression 
of the keenest and sinccrcst interest; at certoin moments 
she turned from him so ns not to let him see her tears. 
Me'r feminine coquetry felt very strongly the inadequacy 
of the language employed: if they could have spoken, in how 
many different ways eould she not have sought to discover 
what precisely was the nature of the senlimenU whieh 
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Fabri^io felt for the Ducliessa! Clelia was now almost 
unable to delude herself any loniror; her feeling for Sig- 
nora Sanseverina was one of hatn'd. 

One night Fabrizio began to tliink somewhat seriously 
of his aunt: he was amazed, lie found a diHiculty in ree- 
ognising her image; the memory that he kept of her ha<l 
totally changed; for him« at this moment, slie \yas a woman 

of (iftv. 

# 


“Great God !“ he cxolaiincd witli enthusiasm, “how well 


inspired I was not to tell her that I loved her!" He 


had reached the point of being barely able to understand 
how he had found her so good looking. In this connoxioii 
little Marietta gave him tlic impression of a less poreeptible 
change: this was because he had never imagined that his 
heart entered at all into his love for Marietta, while often 


he had believed that his whole heart belonged to tlie 
Duehessa. The Duehessa d*A- and Marietta noM* liad 


the vffvvt on him of two young doves whose whole charm 
would he in weakness and innocence, whereas tlu* sublime 


image of Clelia Conti, taking entire possession of his 
heart, went so far as to inspire him M'ith terror. He felt 
only too well that the eternal happiness of liis life was 
to foree him to reckon with the governor's daughter, and 
tliat it lay in her pow'cr to make of him the unhappiest of 
men. Every day lie w*cnt in mortal fear of seeing brought 
to a sudden end, by a caprice of her will against which 
there was no appeal, thi.s sort of singular and delicious 
life which he found in her presence; in any event she had 
already filled with joy the first two months of his im¬ 
prisonment, It was the time when, twice a week, General 
F/ibio Conti was saying to the Prince: "I can give Your 
Highness my word of honour that the prisoner del Dongo 
does not speak to a living soul, and is spending his life 
crushed by the most profound despair, or asleep," 

Clelia came two or three times daily to visit her birds, 
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soiDctinirs for a fow moments only; if I'abrizio had not 
loved In r so well, he would have seen clearly that he was 
loved; hut he had serious douhts on this head. Clelia had 
had a piano put in her aviary. As she .struck the notes, that 
the sound of the instrument mifrht account for her presence 
tlier<'. and occupy the minds of the sentries who were 
j)atri'llinfi hcn«-ath her windows, she replii'd with her eyes 
to I'ahrizio’s <|ueslions. On one subject alone she never 
iiiad«- any answer, and indeed, on serious occasions, took 
flight, and soinetime.s disap])enred for a whole day; this 
was when I'ahrizio's signals indicated sentiments the im- 
|)ort of which it was too dittieult not to underslanil: on this 
])oint she was inexorable. 

'I'iius, albeit straitlv eonfinci) in a .small enough cage, 
Fabrizio li-d a fully occupied life; it was entir<-ly de- 
\(tti-d t<» .seeking the solution of tliis important problem; 
‘'Hoes she love me?” The result of thousands of observa¬ 
tions, incessantly repeated, but also incessantly subjected 
to doubt, was ns follows: “All her deliberate gestures say 
no, but what is involuntarv in the movement of her eves 
seems to admit that she is forming an affeetion for me.” 

('lelin imped that she might never be brought to an 
avowal, and it was to avert this danger that she had re¬ 
pulsed. with an excessive show of anger, a prayer which 
I'nbrizio had several times addressed to her. The >VTctehed* 
ness of the re.sourees employed by the poor prisoner ought, 
it might .seem, to have inspired greater pity in Clelia. 
He sought to correspond with her by means of letters 
which he traced on his hand with a piece of eharcoal of 
which he had made the precious discovery in his stove; 
he would have formed the words letter by letter, in suc¬ 
cession. This invention would have doubled the means of 
conversation, inasmuch ns it would have allowed him to 
say actual words. His window was distant from Clelia's 
about twenty-five feet; it would hove been too great a risk 
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to speak aloud over tlie lu-ads of the sentries patrolling 
outside the governor’s palazzo. l-'abrizio was in doubt 
whether he was loved; if he had liad anv experience of 
love, he would have had no doubt left: hut never had a 
woman oeeiipied his heart; he had. moreover, no suspicion 
of a secret which would have plunged him in despair had 
he known it: there was a serious question of the marriage 
of Clelia Conti to the Marchese Creseenzi, the richest man 
at court. 
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G eneral FABIO CONTFS Ambition, cxAllcd to 

madness by tlie obstacles which were occurring 
in the career of tlie Prime Minister Mosca, and 
( iiii d to forebode his fall, had led him to make violent 
scenes before his daughter; he told her incessantly, and 
angrily, that she was ruining Ikt own prospects if she 
did not tinally make up her mind to choose a huslmnd; at 
twenty and past it was time to make a inateli; this cruel 
state of isolation, in which her unreasonable obstinacy 
was plunging the General, must be brought to an end, 
and so forth. 

It MAS originally to escape from tliese continual bursts 

of ill humour that Clclia had taken refuge in the aviary; 

it could he reached onlv bv an cxtreinelv ow’kward 

• • » 

wnodcn stnir, which his gout made n serious obstacle to 
the governor. 

For some weeks now Clcllo’s heart had been so agi- 
tati'<i, she herself knew so little what she ought to do* 
eidc, that, withojit giving nny definite promise to her 
father, site had almost let herself be engaged. In one 
of his fits of ragi', the General had shouted that he could 
easily send her to cool her heels in the most depressing 
convent in Farina, and that there he would let her stew 
until she deigned to make a choice. 

"Vou know tlmt our family, old as it is, cannot muster 
a rent-roll of G,000 lire, while the Mnrehese Crcsccn*i’s 
fortune amounts to more than 100,000 scudi a year. Every¬ 
one at court agrees that he has the sweetest temper; he 
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has never ^ivcn anyone cause for complaint ; lie is a fine 
looking man, youn^r, popular witli the Prince; an.l I say 
tliat you ought to be shut up in a ma<lhousc if vou reject 
his advances. If this were the first refusal, I I’nlglit per¬ 
haps put up with it, hut there have been five or six suitors 
now, all among the first men at court, whom you have 
rejected, like the little fool that you arc. And what 
would become of you, I ask you. if I were to be put on half¬ 
pay? What a triumph for my enemies, if thev saw me 
living in some second-floor apartment, I who have so 
often been talked of for the Ministry! No, begad, mv 
good nature has let me play Cassandra quite long enough. 
Vou will kindly supply me with .some valid objection to this 
poor Marchesc Crescenzi, who is so kind as to be in love 
with you, to he willing to marry you witimut a dowry, arul 
to make over to you a jointure of .’tO.OOO lire a vear, which 
will at least jiay my rent; you xvill talk to me "reasonably. 

or, by licaveii. you will marry him in two months from 
now !** 

One passage alone in the whole of this speech had struck 
Clclia, this wa.s the threat to .send her to a convent, an<l 
thereby remove her from the citadel, at the moment, more¬ 
over, when Fabrizio's life seemed to be hanging only 
by a thread, for not a month ))nssed in which the rumour 
of his approaching death did not run afresh through the 
town and through the court. Whatever arguments she 
might use, she could not make up her mind to run this 
risk. To be separated from Fabrizio, and at the mo¬ 
ment when she was trembling for his life! This was in 
her eyes the greatest of evils; it was at any rate the most 
immediate. 

Tin’s is not to say that, even in not being parted from 
Fabrizio, her heart found any prospect of happiness; she 
bcliev<ul him to be loved by the Duchessa, and her soul 
was torn by a deadly jealousy. Inces-santly she thought 
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.if the n.lvaiil.i^rs rnjoyttl l>y this woman who was so 
fien. rally admin d. The extreme reserve which she im- 
pos(-d on lierself witit rejinrd li> haliri/.io. the lanfniage 
of sijjns tc) whieli slu' liad r«'stricte(l him. from fear of 
fallinfi into stnne indiscretion, all siaini'd to comhiiu’ to 
take frtim her the means of arrivinir at any enlightenment 
as to liis r<lations witli the Duehes.sa. 1 hus. every day. 
she felt more cruelly than h. fore the fri-rhtful misfo;- 
tutu' t)f liavinji .1 rival in th«‘ he.art ctf hahrizio. anil 
every day -she dared less to expose herself to the datifier 
of ^ivinj; him an opportunity to tell her the whole truth 
as to what was passing in that lienrt. Hut how elmrining 
it would he, nevertheless, to hear him make an avowal of 
his true feelings! What a joy for Clelia to he able to 
clear away tliose frightful suspicions which were j»oisoning 
her life I 

Fahrizio was rtekle; at Naples he had had the reputa¬ 
tion of changing his mistress rather easily. Despite all 
the reserve im})osed on the character of a young lady, 
since she had become a Cnnoness and bad gone to court. 
Clelia, without ever asking questions, but by lisU-ning 
nitentivelv. bad succeeded in learning the reputation that 
had been made for themselves by the young men who in 
.succession bad sought her band; very well, I'abrizio, when 
comparcil with all these young men, was the one who 
was charged with being most fickle in affairs of the heart. 
Ho was in prison, be was dull, be was paying court to 
the one woman to whom be could sj)enk; what more simple? 
What, indeed, more commtmf And it was this that grieved 
Clelia. F.vcn if, by a complete revelation, she should learn 
that Fahrizio no longer loved the Duehessa, what con- 
bdeiiee eoubl she have in bis words? F.ven if she be¬ 
lieved in the .sincerity of what he said, what confidence 
could she have in the permanence of hit feelings? And 
lastly, to drive the final stroke of despair into her heart, 
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Wris not Fnbrizto alrraHy far ndvancoil in his career as a 
churchman? Was he not on the ere of binding himself 
by lifclonp vows? Did not the highest diirnitica await 
him in that walk in life? 'If the least jrliinmer of sense 
rem«ainc<l in iny mind/' the unhappy Clclia said to her¬ 
self, ‘‘ought I not to take Hight? Ought I not to beg 
my father to shut me up in some convent far away? And. 
as a last straw> it is prccisel}' the fear of being sent away 
from the citadel and shut up in a convent that is govern¬ 
ing all my conduct! It is that*fcar which is forcing me 
to hide the truth, which is obliging me to act the hideous 
and degrading lie of pretending to accept the public at¬ 
tentions of the Marchese Crcsccnzi/* 

FIclia was by nature profoundly r«*asonablc; in the whole 
of her life she had never had to rcproa<*h herself with a 
single unconsidcred step, and her conduct on this occasion 
MMs the height of unreason: one may judg*' of her suf¬ 
ferings! Thev were all the more cruel in that she let 
herself rest utuicr no illusion. She was attaehing herself 
to a man wlio was desperately lovi*d by the most beautiful 
woman at court, a woman who had so many claims to be 
reckoned superior to Clelia herself! And tins man him¬ 
self, had he been at liberty, was incapable of a serious 
attaclnncnt, whereas she, as slic felt only too well, would 
never have hut this one attachment in her life. 

It was, tlicreforc, with a lieart agitated by tbc‘ most 
frightful remorse that Clelia come every day to the aviary: 
carried to this spot as though in spite of herself, her un¬ 
easiness changed its object and became less cruel, the 
remorse vanished for a few moments; she watched, with in¬ 
describable beatings of her heart, for the moments at which 
Fabrizio could open the sort of hatch that he had made 
In the enormous screen which masked his window. Often 
the presence of the gaoler Grillo in his cell prevented him 
from eonversing by signs with his friend, 
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Onr rviiiinfr, jiliout i-livrn, Fal)rizio lioarcl sounds of tlif 
str.iiitrrst ruilurc in Hir citacKI; al by lianinir on tiu- 

window-sill aiul poking Ins litad out tliroii^li the hatch, 
he eoiilil distin«iuisli any nois«‘ at all loud that was made 
on the ^reat staircase, called “of the three hundred steps,” 
which let! from the first eoiirtyard. inside the round 
tower, to the stoiu- platform on which had hien built the 
governor s palazzo an<l the |■’a^nesc prison in which he 
himself was. 

About half-way up, at‘the liundre«l ami ci);iitieth step, 
this staircase passed from the south side of a vast court 
to the north side; at this |»oint th»'r«‘ was an iron hridjte, 
very li^ht and very narrow, on the middle of wliich a 
turnkey was posted. This man was relieved every six 
hours, and was <»hlijicd to rise and stand to one side t»> 
i nahle anyone to pass over tin- hrid^fe which he ffuanled. and 
by which alone one could reach the governor's palozzo 
ami the T(*rre Karncse. Two turns of a spring, the kev of 
which the governor carried on his person, wore enough 
to hurl this iron bridge <lown int<» the court, more than 
a hundr«il feet below; this simple precaution once taken, 
as there was no other staircase in the whole of the citadel, 
and ns every evening at midnight a serjeant brought to 
the governor's house, and placed in a closet which was 
reached through his bedroom, the ropes of all the wells, 
he was left completely inaceessible in his palazzo, and it 
would have been equally impo.ssible for atiyone in the 
world to reach the Ttwre Farnesc. .All this Fabrizio had 
thoroughly observed for himself on the day of his arrival 
at the citadel, while Grillo who. like all gaolers, loved 
to hon.st of his prison, had explained it to him many times 
.since; thus he had hut little hope of escape. At the .same 
time he reminded himself of a maxim of Priore Blan^H: 
“The lover thinks more often of reaching his mistrc.ss than 
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tlic hushand of yarding his wife; the prisoner tliinks more 
oftcTi of escaping than the gaoler of sliutting his door; 
and so, whatever the ohstacles may be, the lover and the 
prisoner ouglit to suevetnl/’ 

That evening Fabrizio eould hear quite distinctly a con¬ 
siderable number of men cross the iron bridge, known 
as the Slave's bridge, because once a Dalmatian slave had 
.succeeded in escaping, by throwing the guardian of the 
bridge down into the court below. 

“They are coining here to carry off somebody, perhaps 
they are going to take nn^ out to hang me; but there 
may be some disorder, I must make the most of jt.“ He 
had arnu'd himself, he was already taking the gold from 
some of his hiding-places, when suddenly he stopped. 

“Man is a quaint animal.” he exclaimed, “I must ad¬ 
mit! What would an invisible onlooker sav if he saw 
my preparations? Do I hy any chance wish to escape? 
What would happen to me the day after iny return to 
Parnm? Should I not he doing everything in the world 
to return to Clelia? If thertr is some disorder, let us 
pr<»Ht hy it to .slip into the governor's pnlazzo; perhaps 
I may be able to speak to her, perhaps, encouraged hy the 
disorder, I may venture to kiss her hand. General Conti, 
highly mistrustful by nature, and no less vain, has his 
palazzo guarded by five sentries, one at each corner of 
the building and a fifth out.sidc the door, but fortunately 
the night in very dark.” On tiptoe Fabrizio stole dovn 
to find out what the gaoler Gritlo and hi.s dog w*erc do¬ 
ing: the gaoler was fast asleep in an oxhide suspended 
hy four rope.s and encIo.scd in a coarse net; the dog Fox 
opened his eyes, rose, and came quietly to%vards Fahrizio 
to lick hi.s hand. 

Our prisoner returned softly up the .six steps which led 
to his wooden cell; the noise was becoming so loud at the 
font of tlie Torre Farncse, and immediately opposite the 
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(luor, that In thought that (irillu might easily awake. 
I obri/ao. ariiu d with all his weajMins. ready for aetion« 
was imagining that he was destined that night for great 
adventures, when suddeidv he heard tlie nuist beautiful 
5yin])hony in the world strike. uiK it was a serenade which 
was being given to the governor or his daughter. He was 
.seize<l with a fit of wil<l laughter: *‘And 1 wlio was al¬ 
ready <lr<*aiiung of striking daggcr^ldows! As though 

a ser<*i»ade were not infinitely more normal than an ab- 

• 

duet ion r<a|uiring tlie presence of two do/.in people in a 
priscui* or than a mutiny !’* The music was excellent, 
aiul .seeim*d to I'abrixio delicious, his spirit having had 
no clistraetion ftir so many weeks; it made him shed very 
pleasatit tears; in liis di light he addressed the mt>st ir¬ 
resistible speeches to the fair Clelia. Jiut the following 


day, at mK>n, lie found her in so sombre a melancholy, she 
was so pale, she directed at him a gaze in whieh he read 
at times siieli anger, that he diti not feel himself to be 
suftieiently justified in putting any question to her as to 
the serenade; he was afraid of being impolite. 

(delia hnd t'very reason to be sad, it \vas n serenade 
given luT by the Mareliesc Creseenzi; a ste)» so public 
was ill a sense the olHciid nnnniincrment of their marriage. 
Until the very day of the serenade, and until nine o'clock 
that evening, Clelia had set up the bravest resistance, but 
she had had the weakness to yield to the threat of her being 
sent immediately to a convent, %vhieh bad been held over 
her by her father. 

*AVhat! I should never sec him again!" she had said to 
herself, weeping, It was in vain that her reason had added: 
"I should never sec again that creature who will harm me 
in every possible >vay, I sliould never sec again that lover 
of the Duehessa, I should never see again that man who 
had ten acknowledged inistrcsses at Naples, and was un¬ 
faithful to them all; I .should never see again that am- 
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hitious younj; man who, if he survives the sentence t)mt 
he is undergoinp, is to take holy orders! It would be 
a crime for luc to look at him again when he is out of his 
citadel, and his natural inconstancy will spare me the 
temptation; for, what am I to him? ' An excuse for spend¬ 
ing less tediously a few hours of caeli of his days in 
prison." In the midst of all this abuse, Clelia happened 
to rememher the smile with which he had looked at the 
constables who surro\inded him when he came out of the 
turnkey’s office to go up to the Torre Farnese. The tears 
welled into her eyes: "Dear friend, what wouhl I not do 
for you? You will ruin me, I know; such is my fate; I 
am ruining myself in a terrible fashion by listening to¬ 
night to this frightful serenade; but to-morrow, at mid¬ 
day. I shall see your eyes again." 

It was precisely on the morrow of that day on which 
Clelia had made siieh great sacrifices for the young 
prisoner, whom she loved with so strong a passion; it was 
on the morrow of that day on which, seeing all his faults, 
she liad sacrificed her life to him, that Fabrizio was in 
despair at her coldness. If, even employing only the 
imperfect language of signs, lie had done the slightest 
violence to delta’s heart, probably she would not have 
been able to keep back her tears, and Fabrizio would 
have won an avowal of all that slu* felt for him; hut he 
lacked the courage, he was in too deadly a fear of of¬ 
fending Clelia, she could punish him with too severe a 
penalty. In other words, Fabrizio had no experience of 
the emotion that is given one by a w*oman whom one 
loves; it was a sensation which he had never felt, even 
in the feeblest degree. It took him a week, from the 
day of the serenade, to place himself once more on the 
old footing of simple friendship with Clelia. The poor 
girl armed herself with severity, being lialf dead with 
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foar of hctrayiiifi Iicrscif. and it seemed to I'obrizio tlinl 
everv day Ik* was losing; ground with her. 

One day (and Fabrizio had then been nearly tliree 
months in prison without having had any eoinmunication 
wliatevcr witli tlic outer worhi, and yet without feeling 
unhappy), Grillo had stayed very late in the morning in 
his cell: Fabrizio did not know how to get rid of him; 
in the end, half past twelve liad already .struek before he 
M-as able to ojien the two little traps, a foot high, which 
he had carved in the fatal sercen. 

Clelia was standing at the aviary window, her eyes fixed 
on I'abrizio’s; her drawn features expressed the most 
violent des|)nir. As soon as she saw Fabrizio, she made 
him a sign tliat all was lost: she dashed to her piano, aiul, 
pretending to sing a rrcHativo from the j)op»jlar ojiera of 
the season, spoke to him in sentences broken by her despair 
and the fear of being overheanl !»y the sentries who were 
patrolling beneath the window: 

"Great God! You arc still alive? IIow grateful I 
am to heaven! Barbone, the gaoler whose im]>udcnec 
you punished on the <lny of your coming here, dis¬ 
appeared, was not to be found in the citadel; the 
night before last he returned. nn<l since yesterday I 
have had reason to believe that he is seeking to poison 
vou. He comc.s prou’ling through the private kitchen 
of the palaszo, where your meals arc prepared. I 
know nothing for certain, but my maid thinks that 
the horrible creature can only be coming to the palaezo 
kitchens with the object of taking your life. I was 
dying of anxiety when I did not see you appear, I 
thought you were dead. Abstain from all nourishment 
until further notice, I .shall do everything possible 
to sec that a little chocolate comes to you. In any 
case, this evening at nine, if the bounty of heaven 
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wills that you l>avc any thread, or that you can tic 
strii)s of your linen together in a riband, let it tlown 
from your window over the orange trees, I shall 
fasten a cord to it which you can pull up, and hy 
means of the cord I shall keep you supplied with 
hrea<i and chocolate/* 

Fabri/io luul carefully treasured the piece of chareoal 
which he had found in the stove in his cell: he hastened 
to make the most of Clelia's emotion, and wrote on his 
hand a series of letters which taken in order formed tliese 
words: 

"I love vou, and life is dear to me only because I sec 
you; at all costs, send me paper and a pencil/* 

As Fahrizio had hoped, the extreme terror which he read 
in Clelia's features prevented the girl from breaking off 
the conversation after this daring announcement, *'I love 
vou'*; she was content with exliihiting great vexation. 
Fabrizio was inspired to add: ‘’There is such a wind 
blowing to-day that I can only catch very faintly the 
advice you arc so kind as to give me in your singing; 
the sound of the piano is drowning your voice. What is 
this poison, for instance, that you tell mo of?*' 

At these words the girl's terror reappeared in its en¬ 
tirety; she began in haste to trace large letters in ink 
on the pages of a book which she tore out, and Fabrizio 
was transported with joy to sec at length established, after 
three months of effort, this channel of correspondence for 
which he had so vainly begged. lie had no thought of 
abandoning the little ruse which had proved so success¬ 
ful, his aim was to write real letters, and he pretended 
at every moment not to understand the words of which 
Clelia was holding up each letter in turn before his 
eyes. 

She was obliged to leave the aviary to go to her father; 
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sin- f.arrd morr than anythinc that hr inifiht conic to look 
for Iut; his suspicious nature wouhl not have been at ail 
satisficii ivith the close proximity of the window of this 
aviary to tlu*'screen which masked that of the prisoner. 
Clelia lierself had had the idea a few moments earlier, 
when l ahrizio's failure to appear was plunfrinjr her in s«* 
deadly an anxiety, that it inipht he possible to throw 
a small stone wrapped in a piece of paper over the top 
of this screen; if by a lucky chance the jcaoler in eharpe of 
b'ahrizio happenetl rot to be in his eill .at that moment, it 
w.is a certain method of correspondin«c with him. 

Our luTO hastened to mnk<' a riband of sorts out of his 
linen; and that eveninj;. shortly after nine, he heard quite 
distinctly a series of little taps on the tubs of the orange 
trees wliieh sttiwl beneath his window; he let <lown his 
riiumd, which hroughl back with it a fine cord of great 
length with the help of which he drew up first of all a 
supply of »-hoeoIale, ami then, to his unspeakahlc satis- 
faelion, a roll of paper and a ]>encil. It was in vain that 
he l«‘t down the cord again, he received nothing more; 
ap)>nrently the sentries had come near the orange trees. 
But he was wild with joy. He hnsteneil to write Chdia 
an j'n<llcss letter: no sooner was it finished than he at¬ 
tached it to the cord and ht it down. I'or more than 
three Innirs he waited in vain for it to he taken, and more 
than tmee drew it up again to make alterations. "If 
Clelia <Ioes not sec my letter to-night," he said to him- 
.self, "while she is still upset by her idea i>f poison, to¬ 
morrow morning perhaps she will utterly reject the idea 
of receiving a letter.” 

The fact ivas that Clelia had been unable to avoid 
going down to the town with her father; Fabrizio almost 
guessed ns much when he heard, about half past twelve, 
tite General’s carriage return; he recognised the trot of 
the horses. What was his joy when, a few minutes after 
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lie had heard the General cross the terrace and the sen¬ 
tries present arms to him, he felt a pull at the cord which 
he liad not ceased to keep looped round his arm ! A heavy 
weight was attached to this cord; two little tups pave 
him the signal to draw it up. lie had considerable difti- 
eulty in getting the heavy object that he was lifting 
jiast a cornice which jutted out some way beneath his 
window. 

This object which he had so much difficulty in pulling 
up was a flask filled with water and ^vrapped in a shawl. 
It was with ecstasy that this poor young man, who had 
been living for so long in so complcb* a solitude, cov¬ 
ered this shawl with his kisses. But we must abandon 
the attempt to describe his emotion when at last, after 
so many days of fruitless expectation. In- discovered a 
little .scrap of paper which was attached to the shawl 
by a pin. 

"Drink nothing but thl.s water, live upon chocolate; 

to-morrow I shall do everything in the world to get some 

bread to you, I shall mark it on each side with little 

crosses in Ink. It i.s a terrible thing to say, but you 

must know it, perhaps Barbonc has been ordered to poison 

vou. How is it that vou did not feel that the subject 
• • 

of which you treat in your pcncillrd letter was hound to 
displease me? Besides^ I should not write to you, but 
for ihe danf^cr that threatens us. I have just seen the 
Duchessa, she is well and so is the Conte, but she has 
grown very thin; do not write to me again on tliat sub¬ 
ject; do you wish to make me angry?*' 

It required a great effort of virtue on Clelio's part 
to write tJie penultimate line of this letter. Everyone 
alleged, in the society at court, that Signora Sanseverina 
was becoming extremely friendly with Conte Baldi, that 
liandsomc man, the former friend of the Marohesa Raversi. 
What was certain was that he had quarrelled in the most 
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opi-ii fasliion witli tin- said Mnrclirsa, wlio far six years 

had hiin a second inotluT to him and had established him 

in soi*i<tV. 

% 

CMia li:ul hivn oMipid to Upin this hasty little note 
over af;ain, (oTf in the first draft, some' allusion escaped 
her to the fresh amours with wliieli popular malice credited 
the Diiehessa. 

“How base of me!"' she ha<l cxelaiincd, “to say thiiijzs 
to Fahrizii) ajjainst the woman he loves!“ 

Tile followinjt inorniiif?, lonjf before it was lijjht, Grillo 
came into I'‘abrizio\s eell, left there a paekajje of some 
weight, ami vanished without saying a word. 'Fliis pnekage 
eontained a loaf of bread of some size, ndoriu'd on i*very 
side witli little erosses traced in ink: Fahrizio coven <l 
tlic'iii with kisses; lie was in love. Besides the bread there 
>vas a roll wrappi'd in a large number of fohls of ])aper; 
these enclosed six bun<lr<*d francs in sequins; last of all 
Fabrizio found a Imndsome breviary, quite new: a band 
wliicii he was beginning to know bad traced these words 
on tin* margin: 

”Pohon! Beware of water, wine, everything; live upon 
<‘hoeolate, try to make the dog eat your untouched dinner; 
you must not appear distrustful, the enemy would try 
some other plan. Do nothing foolish, in Heaven's Name! 
No frivolity!" 

Fahrizio made haste to erase these dear words wliieh 
might compromise CIclia, and to tear a large number of 
pages from the breviary, with the help of wbieb be made 
several alphabets; each letter was properly drawn with 
eriislied ebareoal soaked in wine. These alphabets bad 
dried when at a quarter to twelve Clelia appeared, a 
fe%v feet inside the aviary window. "Tbe great thing 
now,” Fabrizio said to himself, "is that she shall consent 
to make use of these.” But, fortunately for him, it so 
happened that she had a number of things to say to the 
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younp prisoner with rejiard to the atten){>t to poison him: 
a dog belon^np to one of the maidservants hnd died after 
eatinf? a dish that was intended for him. Clelia. so far 
from raisinjc any objection to tlie use of tlie ali)habets, 
had prepared a magiiificent one ftir herself* in ink. 1 he 
conversation carried out bv these means* awkward enou*rli 
in the first few moments* lasted not less than an hour 
and a half* that is to say all tlie lime that Clelia was able 
to spend in the aviary. Two or three times, when 1 a- 
brizio allowed himself forbidd<*n liberties* slie made no 
answer, and turned away for a moment to gi\c tlie nec¬ 
essary attention to her birds. 

Fabrizio had obtained the concession that, in the eve- 
ninjTf when she sent him his water, slic would convey to 
him one of the alphabets wliieh she had written in ink* 
and which were far more visible. He iin] not fail to write 
her a verv lonp letter in which he took care not to in¬ 
clude anything affectionate, in a manner at least that might 
give offence. This plan proved successful; his letter was 
accepted. 

Next day, in their conversation hy th<* alphabets. Clelia 
made him no reproach; she told him that tin* danger of 
poison w'as growing Ic.ss; Barbonc had been attacked 
and almost killed by the men who were keeping rompanv 
witli the kitchen-maids of the governor's palazzo; proh- 
ahly he M'ould not venture to appear in the kitchens again. 
Clelia confe.sscd to him that, for his sake* she had dared 
to steal an antidote from lior father; she was sending 
it to him; the essential thing wa.s to refuse at once all 
food in which he delected an unusual taste. 

Clelia had put many questions to Don Cesare without 
succeeding in discovering who had *scnt the six hundred 
francs which Fabrlzio liad received; in any case, it was 
an excellent sign; the severity w'as decreasing. 

This episode of the poi.son advanced our hero s posi- 
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tion rnorinoiislv; lie was still unable ever to obtain the 
h ast admission that resembled love, but be bad tbc bap- 
piru'ss of livinji on tbe most intimate terms with Clelia. 
K\erv mornitii*:, anti often in the eveninj:, tbere M’as a lonji 
eonversation with tbe alphabets; every eveninfr, at nine 
i>'elock. C'blia aeeepted a lontf letter, to wbieh sbe some- 
tiiiH's replied in a f<w Mcirds; sbe sent him the news- 
pa}M*r an<l several luioks; finally, Grillo had been won 
over to tbe extent of brinjxiiiij Fabrizio breatl and wine, 
wliieb were jjiven liiin every day by Clelia*s maid. The 
gaoler fJrillo hatl eoneluded from this that tbe ffovernor 
was iml aelinfj in eoneert with tbe people who bad or¬ 
dered llarbone to poison tbc younff Monsipnore, and was 
jrreally rt lieve<l, as were all bis fellows, for it bad be¬ 
come a proverb in tiu' prison that “you bad only to 
look Monsipnor tlel Don^o in tbe faec for bim to give 
VtMl niOTIi'v/* 

F'abrizio bad grown very pale; Ibe eoinplete want of 
exercise M*as affecting his liealtb; apart from tliis, he bad 
never in bis life been so happy. The tone of tbe ron- 
> ersation betwe<‘n Clelia and biinself was intitnate, and 
at times quite gay. Tbe only inomenls in Clelia*s life 
that were not besieged by grim forebodings and remorse 
w<re those which she spent in talk with bim. One day 
sbe was so rash as to say to bim: 

"I adinipf your ; ns I am the governor's dniigtitcr, 

\(m never .speak to me of your desire to regain your free¬ 
dom!" 

"Tlml is lieenu.se I take goml care not to feel so absurd 
a tlesire," was Fabrizio’.s answer; "onee back in Parma, 
how .sliould I sec you ngain.^ And life would become in¬ 
supportable if I could not tell you all that is in my mind 
-no, not quite all that is in my mind, you take good 
care of that: but still, in spite of your liapd-henrtcdness, 
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to live without seeing you every day would be to me 
a far worse punisliimnt than this prison! Never in my 
life have I been so happy! ... Is it not pleasant to tind 
that happiness was awaiting me in prison ?*' 

‘‘There is a great deal more to be said about that. ' re¬ 
plied Clelia with an air which became of a sudden unduly 
serious aiul almost sinister. 

“What !’* cried Fabrizio. grc«atly alarmed, **is there a 
risk of my losing the tiny plaee I have managed to win 
in your licart^ which constitutes my sole joy in this 
world y* 

*‘Yes/' slie told him; “I have go<>d reason to believe 
that you are lacking in frankness towards me* although 
you may be regarded generally as a great gentleman; but 
I do not wdsh to speak of this to-tlay.*’ 

This singular opening caused great tmiharrassinent in 
their conversation, and often tears .started to the vyvs of 
hoth. 

7'hc Fiscal General Rassi was still anxious to change 
his name; he was tired to deatli of the name he ha<l 
made for himself, and Avished to bceoinc Barone Hiva. 
Conte Mosea, for his part, was toiling, with all the skill 
of which he was capable, to strengthen in this venal 
judge his passion for the barony, just ns he was seeking 
to intensify in the Prince his mad hope of making him¬ 
self Constitutional Monarch of Lombardy. They were the 
only means that he could invent of postponing the death 
of Fahri^^io. 

The Prince said to Rassi: 

fortnight of despair and a fortnight of hope, it is 
by patiently carrying out this system that we shall suc¬ 
ceed in subduing that proud woman's nature; it is by 
tlic.se alternatives of tnildne.ss and harshness that one 
manages to break the wildest horses. Apply the caustic 
firmly." 
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And iii.hn-d, rviTV forlniglit. one sow a fresh rumour 
eome lo hirtli in Parma announcinjj the death of Fahrizio 
in Die mar future. This talk phinjrcd the unhappy 
Duehessa in the utmost despair. Faithful to her resolu¬ 
tion not to involve the Conte in her downfall, she saw 
him hut twiee monthly; Imt she was punished for her 
eruelty towards that poor man hy the continual alternations 
of dark despair in whieh .she was passing; ker life. In 
vain ilid Conte Mosea. ovcreomini; the cruel jealousy in¬ 
spired in him hy the assiduities of ( onte Haldi. that hand¬ 
some man, write to the I)m-hessa win n he ioiihl not see 
her, and aecpiaint her with all tlie intellipenee that he 
ow.tl to the zeal of the future Barone Uiva; the Ouehessn 
would have needed (for streiiKth to resist the atrocious 
rumours that were incessantly fjoinj; about with re^nrd 
to Fahrizio), to s]»end hir life with a man of intellijrenee 
aiid In’art such as Mosea; the nullity of H.aldi. leaxinij 
her to her own ihouphls, gave her an ni>i)nlling existence, 
and the Conte could not succeed in communicating to her 
Ids reasons for hojie. 

Bv nu-ans of various pretexts of considerable ingenuity 
the Minister had succeeded in making the Prince agree to 
his depositing in a friendly castle, in the very heart of 
l.omhardy, the reeords t»f all the highly complicated in¬ 
trigues by mcan.s of whieh Uanucelo-Frnest IV nourished 
the utterly mad hope of making himself Constitutional 
Monarch of that smiling land. 

More than a score of these extremely compromising 
ilocuments were in the Prince’s hand, or bore his signa¬ 
ture, and in the event of Fabrizio’s life being seriously 
threatened the Conte had decided to announce to His High¬ 
ness that he was going to hand the.se documents over to 
a great power which with a word eovild crush him. 

Conte Mosea believed that he could rely upon the future 
Barone Hiva. he was afraid only of poison; Barbone’s 
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atUMiipt had greatly alarmed him. and to such a point 
that lie had determined to risk taking a step which, to all 
appearance* Mas an act of madness. One morning lie 
went to the gate of the citadel and sent for General 
Fahio Conti, who came down as far as the bastion above 
the gate; there, strolling with him in a friemlly fashion, 
he had no hesitation in saying to him, after a sliort pre- 
ainhle* acidulated hut polite: 

'df Fabri^io dies in any suspicious manner, his death 
may he put down to me; I shall get a re])Utation for 
jealousy, Nvlii(di >vould be an absurd and abominable stigma 
and one that I am determined not to accept. So, to clear 
myself in the matter, if he dies of illness, / shaH kill tfou 
with mf! 07CW hand; you may count on that/* General 
Fabio Conti made a magnitic<'nt reply and spoke of his 
bravery, but the look in the Conte’s eyes remaine<l prest^nt 
in lii.s thoughts. 

A few days later, as though he wore working in con¬ 
cert with the Conte, tlie Fi.scal llassi took a liberty M'hich 
Mas indeed singular in a man of his sort. The public 
contempt attached to his name, M'hicli was proverbial among 
the rabble* had made him ill since he had acquired the 
hope of being able to change it. He addressed to Gen¬ 
eral Fabio Conti an official copy of the sentence wliicli 
condemned Fabrizio to tM*eIvc years in the 4'itadel. Ac- 
cording to the law, thi.s >vas M'liat should have been done 
on the very day after Fahrizio’s admi.ssion to prison; hut 
what was unlicard-of at Parma, in that land of secret 
measures, w'as thot Justice should allow' itself to take 
such a step without an express order from the Sovereign. 
Hom' indeed could the Prince entertain the hope of 
doubling every fortnight the Duchessa’s alarm, and of 
subduing that proud spirit, to quote his own words, once 
an official copy of the sentence had gone out from the 
Chancellory of Justice.^ On the day before that on 
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whid. (niirral Fahio C onti roc-iiv.a tin- ofHrial aocmnmt 
from tlir Fiscal Hassi. hv U'nrmd that tin- d.rk narhom- 
liacl been beaten black and blue on r.turninj; rather 
late to the eitailel; he eoneluded from this that tliere 
was no lonfier any question, in a certain <|uarter. of get¬ 
ting rid of Fabrizio: and, in a moment of prudence whieli 
saved Hassi from the immediate eonsequonees of his folly, 
he said nothing to the Hrinee. at the next audience which 
he obtained of him. of the official copy of Fabrizio’s sen¬ 
tence- which had heen transmitted to him. 'I’lic Conte had 
discovered, happily for the ])eaec of mind of the un¬ 
fortunate Duehessn, that Harbone’s ehnnsy attempt had 
been only an net of personal revenge, and had eauscil 
the clerk tc* be- given the warning of which we have 
spok<*n. 

Fabrizio was very agreeably surprised when, after one 
hundred and thirty-five days of confinement in a distinctly 
narrow cell, tlie good chaplain Don Cesare enme to him 
one 'I’liursday to take him for an airing on the dungeon 
of the 'I’orre l-arnese: he had not heen there ten minutes 
before, unaeeustoined to the fresh air, he began to feel 
faint. 

Don Cesare made this nceident an excuse to allow him 
half an hour’s exereise every day. This was a mistake: 
these frequent airings soon restored to our hero a strength 
which he abused. 

There were several serenades; the punetilious governor 
allow<-d them only because they created an engagement 
hetweoi the Mnrehese Creseenzi and his daughter Clelia, 
whose ehoraeter alarmed him; he felt vaguely that there 
was no point of contact between her and himself, and 
was always afraid of some rash artion on her part. She 
might fly to the convent, and he would he left helpless. 
At the same time, the General was afraid that all this 
music, the sound of which could penetrate into the deepest 
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dunpcons, reserved for flie blackest I.ibcrals. con 

tain sipials. The musicians themselves, too. made him 
suspicious; and so no sooner was the serenade at an end 
than they were locked into the bij; rooms below the «{Ov- 
ernor’s palazzo, which by day served as an otiicc for llu 
staff, and the door was not opened to let them out until 
tlic followinji inornint;. when it was broad ilayliiiht. It 
was the fjovernor himself who. stationed on the Slave s 
firidge, had them searcheil in his presence and iravc tluin 
their liberty, not without several times repeating that he 
would liavc hanged at once any of them who liad the 
audacity to undertake the smallest commission for any 
prisoncr. And they knew that, in his fear of giving of¬ 
fence, he was a man of his word, so that the Marchesc 
Crescenzi was obliged to pay his musicians at a triple 
rate, they being greatly upset at thus having to spend 
a night in prison. 

All that the Duchessa could obtain, and that with great 
difficulty, from the pusillanimity of one of these men was 
that he should take with him a letter to In- handed to the 
governor. The letter was addressed to I'abrizio: the writer 
deplored the fatality which had brought it about that, 
after he had been more than five months in prison, his 
friends outside had not been able to e.stablish any com¬ 
munication with hiio. 

On entering the citadel, the bribed musician flung him 
self at the feet of General I'abio Conti, and confessed to 
him that a priest, unknown to him. had so insisted up«m 
his taking a letU-r addressed to Signor del Dongo that he 
liad not dared to rcfu.se; but, faithful to his duty, he was 
hastening to place it in His Excellency s hands. 

His Excellency was highly flattere«l: he knew the re¬ 
sources at the Duchessa’s disposal, and was In great fear 
of being lioaxcd. In his joy, the General went to submit 
thi.s letter to the Prince, who was delighted. 
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• Sn. tiu- rtriniiess of iny ailininistr-ition lias broufzlit nio 
my ri \ i-iijiri'' I’liat proud woman lias been suffering for 
mor« than six niontbs! But one of these days we are 
irom^r to have a senlfold ereeted. and her wild imatrination 
wiil not fail to believe that it is intended for younir del 
Donj^o.'* 
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O XR niplit, about one o’eloek in the tnorninp:. Fa- 
bri^io, ItMiiirifr upon bin wjiulow-^ill, bad .slipj)e<l 
hi.s head tliruusrh the tloor cut in his screen unci w;is 


contemplating the stars and the immense horizon which 
one enjoyed from the suimnit of the Torre Farnese. His 
eyes, roaming over the c<iuntry in the direction of the 
lower Fo and Ferrara, nuti<*ed cpiitc by chance an ex¬ 
tremely small hut quite brilliant liglit which seemed to 
be shining from the top of a tower. “T'hat light cannot 
be visible from tlic plain/' Fabrizio said to himself, "the 
bulk of the tower prevents it from being seen from 
beloM*; it will be some signal for a distant point." Sud¬ 
denly be noticed that this light kept on appearing anii 
disappearing at very short intervals. 'Tt is some girl 
speaking to her lover in the next village." He counted 
nine fla.shes in succession. "That is an //' he said, "/ 


being the ninth letter of the alphabet." There followed, 
after a pause, fourteen flashes: "That is •Y"; then, after 
another pause, a single flash: "It is an A; the w'ord is 



What were his joy and surprise w'hen the next series of 
flashes, still separated by short pauses, made up the fol¬ 
lowing words: 


IXA PENSA A TE 


Evidently, "Gina is thinking of you!" 

He replied at once by flashing his own lamp through 
the smoller of the holes that he had made: 

Fabiiizio t'ama ("Fabrizio loves you!") 
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Tlic conversation cotitinucd until daybreak. Tliis nifjlit 
was the one hundred aiul seventy-third of his iinprison- 
incnt, and he was informed that for four months they had 
been making these signals every night. But anyone might 
see and read them; they began from this night to establish 
a system of abbreviations; three flashes in very quick 
succession meant the l)in-hessa; four, the Prince; two, 
Conte Mosen; two qtiiek Hashes followed by two slow ones 
meant e.vro/)e. They agreed to use in future the «>ld al- 
]>hnbi‘t alia Monara, which, so as not to be understooil 
by umuithorised |)ersons. changes the ordinary sequence 
of the letters, and gives them arbitrary values: ./, for in¬ 
stance, is represi-iitcd by 10. li by X; that is to say three 
successive interruptions of the flash mean H, ten successive 
interruptions ami so on; an interval of darkness sep¬ 
arates the words. An appointment «-ns made for the fol¬ 
lowing night at one o’clock, and that night the Duehessa 
came to the tower, which was a quarter of a league from 
the town. Her eyes filled with tears as she saw the 
signals made by the Fabrizio whom she had so often 
imagined dead. She told him herself, by flashes of the 
lamp: "I lox'e tfou — courage — health — hope. F.jercise 
pour ittrength in pour cell, pnu icill need the of 

ifour arntx. — I have not seen him," she said to herself, 
“since that concert with Faustn, when he appeared at 
the door of my drawing-room dressed ns a chasxeur. 
Wiio would have said then what a fate was in store for 
him?" 

The Duehessa hail signals made which informed Fn- 
brizio that presently he would be released T^l.^^'KS to 
T iiK Prince’s rouxty (these signals might be inter- 
cipted); then she returned to messages of ofTcetion; she 
could not tear herself from him. Only the representations 
made by Lodovico. who, because he had been of use to 
Fabrizio, had become her factotum, could prevail upon 
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her, when day was already hrcakinff, to discontinue signals 
which might attract the attention of some ill-disposed 
person. This announ<u inent, several times repeated, of an 
ap))roaching release, east Fabrizio into a profound sor¬ 
row. Clelia, noticing this next day, was so iinpnidt nt as 
to inquire the cause of it. 

*T can see myself on the point of giving tin* Duchessa 
serious grounds for displeasure." 

"An<l what can she require of you that you would refuse 

her?’' exclaimed Clelia, carried away bv the most livolv 

■ « 

curiosity. 

‘"She Nvishes me to leave this place,’* was his answer, 
"and that is what I will never consent to do." 

delta could not reply: she looked at him and burst into 
tears. If he had been able to speak to her face to face, 
then perhaps he would lia%’c received he'r avowal of feel¬ 
ings, hi.s uncertainty as to which often plunged him in a 
profound discouragement; he felt keenly that life without 
Clelia’s love could be for him only a succession of bitter 
griefs or intolerable tedium. He felt that it was no longer 
wortli liis while to live to rediscover those same pleasures 
that had seemed to him interesting before he knew what 
love was, and, allKUt suicide has not vet become fashionable 
in Ilaly, he* liad thoujjlit of it as a last resource, if fate 
were to part him from Ctclia. 

Next day he received a lonjf letter from her: 

"You must, my friend, be told the truth: over and 
over af^ain, since you have been liere, it l>ns been 
believed in Parma that vour last dav had come. 

It is true that you were sentenced only to twelve 
years in a fortrc.ss; but it is, unfortunately, impos* 
sible to doulrt that an all-powerful hatred is bent on 
your destruction, and a score of times I have trembled 
for fear that poison wa.s going to put an end to your 
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(lays: vou iiuisl tlicrcforv seize every po.ssihU means 
of'esc-ai)in^' from here. You see tl.nt for your sake 
I am ne^leetinfr tiu most saered duties; judfre of t!ie 
iinminenee of the dansjer by the thinjjs wliich 1 fu¬ 
ture to say to yoti. and which are so out of place on 
my lips. If it is absolutely iieressary. if there is no 
other way of safety, fly. Kvery in.munt that you 
si>eiid in this fortress may put your life in the ;jreat- 
est peril; hear in mind that there is a party at court 
wliom the prospect of crime has never deterred from 
earryinjf out their dcsipns. And dt» you not see all the 
plans of tliat party constantly eireumvenled by the 
superior skill of Conte Mosea? Very xvelK they have 
found a sure way of hanishinjt him from Parma, it 
is the Duehissa’s desperation; and are they not only 
too sure of hrinpinff about the desperation by the 
death of a certain younp i>risoner? This point alone, 
which is unanswerahle, ouijht to make you form a 
jiidffment of your situation. You say that you feel 
friendship for me: think, first of all, that insurmount¬ 
able obstacles must prevent that feelinif from ever 
hecoininf: at all definite between us. We may have 
met in our youth, we may each have held out a lielp- 
iii>; hand to the other in a lime of trouble; fate may 
have set me in this jiriiii place that I mifjht lij'hten your 
suffering; hut I .should never cease to reproach my¬ 
self if illusions, wliieh nothing justifies or will over 
justify, led you not to seize every possible opportu¬ 
nity of removing your life from so terrible a peril. 
1 liavc lost all peace of mind through the cruel folly 
1 have committed in exchanging with you certain signs 
of open friendship. If our childish pastimes, with al¬ 
phabets. bd you to form illusions which are so little 
warranted and which may be so fatal to yourself, it 
would be vain for me to seek to justify myself by re- 
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minding yon of Barbont-’s attempt. I should be cast¬ 
ing you myself into a far more terrible, far more 
certain peril, when I tlionght only to ))rnleet you 
from a inoiiientary dang<T: ami my imj)ru»lences are 
for ever unpardonable if tliev have gi\en rise to 
feelings wliicli may had you to resist the Duchessa’s 
a<lvice. S«t what you oblige me to repeat to you; 
save your.self, I eommaiul you. . . 

This letter was very long; certain passages, such as 
the I comrttantl i/on which we have just quoted, gave ino- 
nients of exquisite hope to h'abrizio’s love; it seemi-d to 
him that the .sentiments underlying the words were dis¬ 
tinctly tender, if the expressions used were reinarkablv 
prudent. In other instances he paid the penalty for his 
<'oinp]ete ignorance of this kind of warfare; he saw onlv 
simple frienclsliip, or even a vtTV ordinary liurnanitv in 
tills \vitvr from Clclia. 

Othrru'is(% nothing that she told him made him ehanf^e 
his intentions for an instant; supposing that the ]>c*rils 
which she depicted were indeed real, was it extravaj^ant 
to purehase, M*ith a few momentary danffers, the Imjipi- 
ness of seeing her every day? What sort of life would 
he lead when lie had fled cnee again to Bologna or (o 
P'lorence? For, if he escaped from the citudcK he cer¬ 
tainly could not hope* for permission to live in Ioanna. 
And even so, when the Prince should change his mind 
sufficiently to set him at liberty (wdiicli w*aH so highly 
improbable since he, Fabrixio, had become, for a powerful 
faction, one of the uieans of overthrowing Conte Mosca), 
what sort of life would he lead in Parma, separated from 
delta by all the hatred that divided the two parties? 
Once or twice in a month, perhaps, chance would place 
them in the same drnwdng-rooin; but even then, what 
sort of conversation could he hold with her? How could 
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lie Toc.iptiin- that perfect intimacy which, every day now, 
he enjoyed for several hours? Wliat would be the con¬ 
versation of the drawing-room, compared with that which 
they made by alphabets? “vVnd. if I must purchase this 
life of enjoyment anil tliis unique chanic of happiness 
with a few little dangers, where is the harm in that? And 
would it not be a further happiness to (ind thus a feeble 
opportunity of giving her a proof of mv love?” 

b'abrizio saw nothing in Clelia's letter but an excuse 
for asking her for a meeting; it M'as the sole and constant 
object of all his desires. He had spoken to her of it 
once only, and then for an instant, at the moment of his 
• ntry into prison; and that was now more than two hun¬ 
dred days ago. 

An easy way of meeting Clelia offered itself: the ex¬ 
cellent Priore Don Cesare allowed Fnbrizio half an hour’s 
exiTcise on the lerraee of the 'Porre Fnrnese every Thnrs- 
<lay, during the- day; but on the other days of the week 
this airing, which might be observed by all the inhabitants 
of Parma and the neighbouring villages, and might seri¬ 
ously eomproiiiisc the governor, took place only at night 
fall. To climb to the terrace of the Torre Fnrnese there 
was no other stair but that of the little belfry Inlonging 
to the chapel so lugubriously decorated in black and white 
marble, which the render may perhnp.s remember. Grillo 
eseorttxl Fnbrizio to this chapel, and opened the little stair 
to the belfry for him: his duty would hove been to ae- 
eotn|)any him; but, os the evenings were growing eold, the 
gaoler allowed him to go up by himself, locking him into 
this belfry which eomniunicoted with the terrace, and went 
back to keep warm in his cell. Very well; one evening, 
(ould not Clelia contrive to appear, escorted by her maid, 
in the black marble chapel ? 

The whole of the long letter in which Fnbrizio replied 
to Clelia’s was calculated to obtain this meeting. Othcr- 
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wise, he confided to her, with perfect sincerity, and as 
tliouph he were writing of someone else, all the reasons 
which made him decide not to leave the citadel. 

"I would expose myself every day to the prospect of a 
thousand deaths to have the happiness of sj)eakinp to 
you with the help of our alphabets, which now never de¬ 
feat us for a moment, and you wish me to be such a 
fool as to exile myself in Parma, or perhaps at Bolopna. 
«ir even at Florence! You wish me to walk out of here 
so as to be farther from you! Understand that any such 
effort is impossible for me; it would be useless to give you 
my word. I could never keep it.” 

The result of this request for a meeting was an ab¬ 
sence on the part of Clelia which lasted for no fewer than 
five days; for five day.s she came to the aviary only at 
times when she knew that Fabrizio could not n>ake use of 
the little opening cut in the screen. F'abrizio was in 
despair; he concluded from this absence that, despite cer¬ 
tain glances which had made him conceive wild hopes, he 
had never inspired in Clelia any sentiments other than 
those of a simple friendship. “In that case,” he asked 
himself, ‘‘what good is life to me? Let the Prince take it 
from me, he will be welcome; another reason for not leav¬ 
ing the fortress.” And it was with a profound feeling of 
di.sgust that, every night, he replied to the signals of the 
little lamp, 'riic Duchessa thought him quite mad when 
she read, on tlie record of the messages which Lodovico 
brought to her every morning, these strange words: ”7 do 
7iol with to etcapr; I xcith to die here!” 

During these five days, so cruel for F'abrizio, Clelia was 
more unhappy than he; she had had the idea, so poignant 
for a generous nature: ‘‘My duty is to take refuge in a 
convent, far from the citadel; when Fabrizio know.s that 
I am no longer here, and I shall make Grillo and all the 
gaolers tell him, then he will decide upon an attempt 
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;it csrapo." Hut to po to n convonl was to ab.milon for 
«vrr all lio})c of sooiiijr Fabrizio afjain; anil how aban¬ 
don that bojM-. whin be was fumi-sliiii" so cli*ar a proof 
that the siTitimints whiib mifrbt at one time have nttaebed 
him to tbe Duilu ssa no lon^ir i-xisti-d? What more touib- 
ini; j)roof of love could a younj; man pive.' After svven 
loiiR montbs in prison, winch had seriously affectc*! his 
health, he refused to rifrain his liberty. A fukle creature, 
such as the talk of the eourtiers bad |>ortrayed Fabrizio 
in Clelia’s eyes as being, would have sacrificed a score 
of inistrcs.ses rather than remain another day in tbe citadel, 
and what would .such a man not have done to escape from 
a prison in whicli. at any moment, poison might put an end 
to his life ? 

Clclia lacked courage; she made the signal mistake of 
not seeking refuge in a convent, a course which wtndil 
at the same time have furnished her with a quite natural 
means of breaking with the Marehese Crescenzi. Onee 
tbi.s mistake was made, how was she to resist this young 
man—so lovable, .so natural, so tender—who was expos¬ 
ing his life to frightful peril.s to gain the simple pleasure 
of looking at her from one window to another? After 
live davs of terrible struggles, interspersed with moments 
of self-contempt, (’lelia tnaile up her mind to reply to the 
letter in which F'abrizio Iwgged for the pleasure of speak¬ 
ing to her in the black marble chapel. To tell the truth, 
she rcfus<-d, and in distinctly firm lnng\mgc; but from that 
moment all pence of mind wa.s lost for her; at every in- 
.stant her imagination portrayed to her F'abrizio succumb¬ 
ing to the attack of the poisoner; she came six or eight 
times in a day to her aviary, she felt the passionate need 
of assuring herself with her own eyes that F'abrizio was 
alive. 

“If he is still in the fortress," she told herself, "if he is 
exposed to all the horrors which the Huversi faction arc 
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porliaps plotting against him uitli tlie object of pottini; 
rid of Conte Mosca, it is solelv because 1 have Imd the 
cowardice not to flv to the convent! What excuse could he 
have for remaining here once he was certain that I had 
pone for ever?" 

This girl^ at once so timid and so proud, brnupht herself 
to the point of riinninp the risk of a refusal on the j>art 
of the pooler Grille; what was more, slu* exposed luTself 
to ail the comtnents which the man tnipht allow himself 
to make on the sinpularity of her conduct. She stoo|)cd 
to the depree of humiliation involved in sendinp for hinu 
and tcllinp him in a tremulous voice M*liieh hetrayed her 
M'hole secret that within a few days b'ahri^io was poinp 
to obtain his freedom, that the Duchessa Sanseverina, in 
the hope of this, was takiiip the most active measures, 
that oft<*n it was neeessarv to have without a moment's 

4 

delay the ]>risoncr's answer to certain proposals which 
iniplit bi* made, and that she wished Iiiin. (irillo, to allow 
Fabrizio to make an oponinp in the screen which masked 
his window, so tliat she might communicate to him by 
signs the instructions wbieli she received several times 
daily from Signora Sanseverina. 

Grillo smiled and gave her an assurance of his respect 
and obexlience. Clelia felt a boundless gratitude to him 
because he said nothing; it was evident that he knew 
quite well all that had been going on for the last few 
months. 

Scarcely had the gaoler left her presence when Clelia 
made the signal by which she had arranged to call Fa- 
hrizio u))on important occasions; she confessed to him all 
that she had just !)cen doing. ‘‘You wish to perish by 
poison/' she added: "I hope to have the courage, one of 
these days, to leave my father and escape to some remote 
convent. I shall be indebted to you for that; then I hope 
that you will no longer oppose* the plans that may he 
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pro])()sod to you for getting you away from Itcro. So lonjj 
as you are in j)rison. I have friglitful and unreasonable 
inonicnts; never in my life have I contributed to any¬ 
one’s liurt. and 1 feel tliat I am to be the cause of your 
dentil. Such an idea in the case of a complete .stranj^er 
would fill me with despair; judge of what I feel when 
1 picture to myself that a friend, whose unreasonableness 
gives me serious cause for complaint, but whom, after all, 
I have been seeing every day for so long, is at this very 
moment a victim to the pangs of death. At times 1 feel 
the need to know from your own lips that you are 
alive. 

"It was to escape from this frightful grief that I have 
just lowered iny.self so far as to ask a favour of a subordi¬ 
nate who might have refused it me, and may yet betray me. 
For that matter, I should perhaps be happy were he to 
come and denounce me to my father; at once I should leave 
for the convent, I .should no longer be the most unwilling 
accomplice of your cruel folly. But, believe me. this cannot 
go on for long, you will obey the Duehe-ssn’s orders. 
Are you satisfied, cruel friend? It i.s I who am begging 
you to betray my father. Call Grillo, and give him a 
present.” 

FabriRio was so deeply in love, the simplest expression 
of Clelia’s wishc.s plunged him in such fear that even this 
strange communication gave him no certainty that he was 
loved. He summoni'd Grillo, whom he paid generously 
for his services in the past, and. as for the future, told 
him that for every day on which he allowed him to make 
use of the opening cut in the screen, he should receive a 
sequin. Grillo was delighted with these terms. 

"I am -going to speak to you with my hand on my 
heart, iMonsignore; will you submit to eating your dinner 
eold every day? It is a very simple way of avoiding 
poison. But I ask you to use the utmost discretion; a 
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gaoler lias to see everything and know nothing,” and so on. 
“Instead of one dog, I shall have several, and vou your¬ 
self will make them taste all the dishes that vou propose 

to cat; as for wine, I will give vou inv own. and vou 

• % 

will touch only the bottles from M'hieh I have drunk. 
But if Your Excellency wishes to ruin me for ever, he Im.s 
merely to repeat tho.se details even to Siffnnrina Clelin: 
women will always bo women; if to-morrow she quarrels 
with you* the day after, to have her revenpe, she will tell 
the whole story to her father, whose jrreatest jov would 
be to find an excuse for having a ^jaoler baiiffed. After 
Barbone, be is perhaps the wickedest creature in the 
fortress, and that is where the real danger of your position 
lies; he knows how to handle poison, you may bo sure 
of that, and he would never forgive me this idea of having 
three or four little dogs.*’ 

There was another serenade. This time Grillo answered 
all habrizio’s qiie.stions: he had indeed promised him.sclf 
always to be prudent, and not to betray Signorina Clolia. 
wlio according to him, while on the point of marrying 
the Marehese Crescenzi, the richest man in the States 
of Parma, was nevertheless making love, so far as the 
prison walls allowed, to the charming Monsignorc del 
Dongo. He had answered the latter's final questions as 
to the serenade, w'hon he was fool enough to add: ‘’Tliev 
think that he will marry her soon." One may judge of 
the eflFect of thi.s simple statement on Fabrizio. 

That night he replied to the signals of the lamp only 
to say that he was ill. The following morning, at ten 
o’clock, Cleiia having appeared in the aviary, he asked 
her in a tone of ceremonious politeness which was quite 
novel between them, why she had not told him frankly 
that she was in love with the Marchese Crcscenzi, and that 
she was on the point of marrying him. 

"Because there is not a word of truth in the storv/* 
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( Uliii witli inip-iticnci.-. It is triu-, liowfvtr. tlmt the 
rt st i>f her answer was less }ir»eise: hnhrizio pointed this 
out to lier. and took advantage of it to repeat his re- 
cpiest for a meeting. Clelia, seeing a dou!)t east on her 
siiieeritv. grant<<l his rerpiest almost at once, reminding 
him at the same time that she was dishonouring herself 
for ever in Cirillo s eyes. That t vening. wIhti it was quite 
d.'iik. she nppear«‘d. aeeompani«‘d hy her jnnid. in the l)laek 
marhie ehapel; she stopped in the inidtlle. hy the sanetuary 
lani)): the maid and (Jrillo retired thirty paees towards 
the door. Clelia. win* was treinhling all over, had ])repared 
a fine speech: her ohjeel was to make no eoinpromisiiig 
ndmi.ssi»in. hut the logic of passion is in.sistent; the pro- 
louml interest which it feels in knowing the truth does 
tiol allow it to keep up vain pretenecs. while at the same 
tinu' the extreme devotion that it feels to the ohjt'ct of 
its love takes fr«nn it the fear of giving offence, hnhrizio 
was dazzled at first hy Clelin’.s hennty; for nearly eight 
iiionlhs he had seen no one at such close range exce])t 
gaolers. Hut the name of tlie Marchese Creseenzi revived 
all hi.s fury, It increased when he saw quite clearly tliat 
Clelia was answering him only ndth tactful eircuin.spec- 
tion; Clelia herself realised that she was increasing his 
sus|)ieions instead of dissipating them. This sensation wn.s 
too cruel for her to hear. 

“Will you he really glad,” she said to him with a sort 
of anger and with tears in her eyes, “to have made me 
exceed all the hounds of what I owe to myself? Until 
the third of August la.st year I had never felt anything 
hut avcr.sion towards the men who sought to attract me. 
1 had a boundless and probably exaggerated contcm])t 
for the character of the courtier, everyone who flourished 
at that court revolted me. I found, on the other hand, 
^^ngulnr qnalitie.s in a prisoner who, on the third of 
August, was brought to this citadel. I felt, without no- 
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ticinp them at first, all the torments of jealousy. The 
attractions of a channing woman, and one whom I knew 
well, were like dajrjrers thrust into my heart, Ineau.sc I 
ludieved, and I am still inclined to believe that tliis 
prisoner >vas attached to her. Pre sently the persecutions 
of the Marchesc Crcsccnzi, who lia<l mv hand. 

M'cre redoubled; lie is extremely rich, and we have no 
fortune. I was rejeetinj; them with the j^rcatest holdnos.s 
when iny father uttered tlu‘ fatal word convent; I realised 
that, if 1 left the citadel, I Mould no lonffcr be able to 
watch over the life of tlie pri-soner in whose fate I Mas 
interested. The triumph of my precautions had been that 
until that moment he had not the slightest suspieion of 
the appalling dnni;crs that M'erc threatening his life. I 
had promised myself never to betray either my father or 
iny secret; but that M'oman of an admirahle activity, /i 
.superior inteili(;ettee, a terrible M'ill^ who is proteetinf? this 
prisoner, offered him, or so I suppose, means of escape: 
he rejected thein> and sought to persuade me that he was 
n*fusin;f to leave the citadel in ordi-r not to be separated 
from me. Then I made a great mistake, I fought with 
myself for five days; I ought at once to have fled to the 
convent and to have left the fortress: that course offered 
me a very simple method of breaking M’itli the Marchese 
Crescenzi. 1 had not the courage to leave the fortress, 
and I am a ruined girl; I have attached myself to a 
fiekh* man: I knoM' what his conduct >vas ot Naples; and 
M'Imt reason should f have to believe that his eliaraeter 
has altered.^ Shut up in a harsh prison, he has paid hts 
court to the one woman he could sec; she has been a dis* 
traction from the duincss of his life. As he could .speak 
to her only with*a certain amount of difficulty, this amuse* 
ment has assumed the false appearance of a passion. This 
prisoner, having made a name for himself in the M*orld 
by his courage, imagines himself to be proving that 
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his love is soinvthinp more than a passing; fancy by ex- 
posing himself to considerable dangers in order to con¬ 
tinue to sec the person whom ho tliinks that he loves. But 
as soon as he is in a big tt»wiK surrounded once more by 
tlie scdm lions of society* he will once more become what 
he has alwavs been* a man of the world given to dissi- 

to 

jmlictu, lo pilinntry; anil liis poor prison conij)anion will 
I’nd liiT (lays in a convent, forgotten by tins lijjlit-hearted 
creature, and with the undyinfr rejzrct that she has made 
him an avow.il.” 

This historic speech, of which we pivc only the prin¬ 
cipal |>oints, was, as one may imapine. interrupted a score 
of times hy I-'ahrizio. Me was desperately in love; also 
hr was perfectly convinced that he had never loved before 
seeing C'lelio, and that the destiny of his life was to live 
for her alone. 

The reader will no douhl imagine the fine speeches that 
he was making wlu*n the maid warned her mistress that 
half past eleven had struck, and that the General might 
return at any moment: the parting was cruel. 

“I am seeing vou perhaps for the last time,” said Clclla 
to the prisoner; “a proceeding which is evidently in the 
interest of the Unversi eahnl may furnish you with a 
cruel fashion of proving that you ore not inconstant.” 
Clolia parted from Fnhrizio choked hy her sobs and dying 
with shame at not being able to hide them entirely from 
her maid, nor, what was worse, from the gaoler Grillo. 
A .second conversation was possible only when the Gen¬ 
eral should announce hi.s intention of spending an evening 
ill society: and as, since Fahriaio's imprisonment, and the 
interest which it inspired in the curious courtiers, he had 
found it prudent to afflict himself with an almost continuous 
attack of gout, his excursions to the town, subjected to 
the requirements of an astute policy, were decided upon 
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often only at the moment of liis srctting into tlic car- 
ria^e. 

After tliis evening in the marble eliapel. babrizio's life 
was a succession of transports of joy. Serious obstacles, 
it was true, seeiiu-tl still to stand in tbe way of his lmi>pi- 
ness; but now at last lie bail tliat supreme and scarcely 
liopcd-for joy of being loved by tbe divine creature wbo 
occupied all his tliougbts. 

On tbe third evening after ibis conversation, the signals 
from tbe l.imp finished quite early, almost at miilnight; 
at the moment of their coining to an end Fabrizio almost 
had lii.s skull broken by a huge ball of lead whieli, thrown 
over the top of the screen of his window, came crashing 
through its paper panes ami fell into his room. 

Thi.s huge hall was not marly so heavy as appeared 
from its size. Fabrizio easily succeeded in opening it, 
and found inside a letter from the Duchessa. By the inter¬ 
vention of the Archbishop, to whom she paid .sedulous at¬ 
tention, she had won over to her side a soldier in the 
garrison of the citadel. This man, a skilled slinger, had 
eluded the sentries posted at the corners and outside the 
door of the governor’s palazzo, or had come to terms with 
them. 


"You must escape with cords: I shudder as I give 
you this strange advice, I have been hesitating, for 
two whole months and more, to tell you this; but the 
official outlook grows darker every day, and one must 
he prepared for the worst. This being .so, start sig¬ 
nalling again at once with your lami). to shew us 
that you hove received tliis letter; send /* H G 
alia Monaca, that is four, three and two: I shall not 
breathe until I have seen this signal, I am on the 
tower, we shall answer K—O, that is seven and five. 
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Oil rvei-ivirifi tlir nnsw«T si-mi no otlior siciml, and 
atlfinl to nothinii hut tin- iiu*anin^ of my K-ttrr.” 

I-'abrizio niaili' liastt* to ()lH‘y and si-nl tlio arratijfc-d sig¬ 
nals. wliifli wrn* foIl«*wtti by tli<- proinistd roply; tlu-n Ik- 
>vi-iit on riadinji tlic hlti-r: 

'■\\\- may bi- ])r< par«d for tin- M-or^t; so 1 have born 
told by tin- tliroo tiun in whom I liavi- tin- jrroatost 
confi(K-n<-o. after I bad made them swear on the Ciospel 
that they would tell me the tr»«th, however eruel it 
might be to me. The first of these men thr«-alen<-d 
the surgeon who In-trayed you at Ferrara that he would 
fail u)>on him with an open knife in his hand; the 
seeoiul told you, on your return from Belgirate, that 
it would have been more strietly j)r»nlenl to lake your 
pistol and shoot the footman who came singing through 
tin- wood lending a fine horse, but a trifle thin; you 
do not know the third: he is a highway robber of my 
arquaintance, a man of action if ever there was one, 
and ns full of courage ns yourself; that is chiefly 
why I asked him to toll me whnt you ought to do. 
All three of them nssured me. without knowing, nny of 
them, thnt I was consulting the other two, that it was 
better to risk breaking your neck than to spend eleven 
yenrs and four months in the continual fenr of a highly 
|)robahle poison. 

“You must for the next month practise in your 
cell climbing up and down on a knotted cord. Then, 
on the night of some feitta when tlie garrison of the 
citadel will hnvc received an extra ration of wine, you 
will make the great attempt; you shall have three 
cords of silk and canvas, of the thickness of a swan’.s 
quill, the first of eighty feel to come down the thirty- 
five feet from the window to the orange trees; the 
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sicond of three hundred feet, and that is where the 
diHieulty will he on account of the weight, to come 
down the hundred and eighty feet which is tlie licight 
of the wall of the great tower; a third of thirty feet 
will help you to clinih down the rampart. I s}jcnd 
inv life studying the great wall from the cast, that is 
from the direction of Ferrara: a gaj) due to an carth- 
<piake has been tilled by means of a buttress wliich 
forms an inclined plane. My highway robber assures 
me that he would undertake to climb down on that 
side without any great difiiculty ami at the risk 
only of a few scratches, by letting himself slide 
along the inclined plane formed by this buttress. The 
vertical dro|> is no more than twenty-eight feet, 
right at the bottom: that side is the least carefully 
guarded. 

■'However, all thing.s eon.sidcred, my robber, who 
lias (•seap<-d three times from prison, and whom you 
would love if you knew him, though he abominates 
people of your class; my highway robber, I say, ns 
agile and nimble as yourself, thinks that he would 
rather come down on the west .side, exactly opposite 
the little palazso formerly occupied by Faustn, which 
you know well. What would make him choose that 
.side is that the wall, although very .slightly inclined, 
is covered almost all the way down with shrubs; there 
are twigs on it, as thick as your little finger, which 
may easily scratch you if you do not take care, but 
arc also excellent things to hold on to. Only this 
morning I examined this west side with an excellent 
telescope: the place to choose is precisely beneath a 
new stone which was fixed in the parapet two or three 
years ago. Directly beneath this stone you will find 
first of nil a bare space of some twenty feet; you must 
go very slowly down this (you can imagine how my 
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)M*nrt shudders in i^iving you these terrible instruo- 
tioris^ but eoiira^e consists in kiiovvinji how to choose 
the lesser <viK frijibtful as it may he); after the hare 
s|)aee, you will Hnd eifibty or ninety fiet of quite bi^ 
sljrubs, out of which one can see birds Hyinfr, then 
a spaei’ of thirty feet where t lie re is notliin;; but fjrass. 
wnll-Howers ami ereepcTs. 'riien, ns you come lu’nr 
the ^r<iund. twenty feet of shrulis, and last of nil 
twe!ity-hve or thirty feet recently plastered. 

’'W’hat would make me choose this side is that tluTC, 

<lire(*tly unrlerneath the n(*w stone in the parapet on 

top, there is a >voodeii luit built hy a soldier in his 

ijarden, wliieh the enfrineer captain employed at the 

forlr(‘ss is trying to force him to pull down; it is seven' 

teen feet high, and is roofed with thatch, and the 

roof touches the great wall of the citadel. It is this 

roof that tempts me; in the dreadful event of an 

accident* it would hrenk vour fall. Once vou have 

« • 

rrnchctl this point, you nrc witliin the circle of the 
rainpnrts, which nrc none too cnrcfully jjunrdcd; if 
they arrest you there, fire your pistol niul put up a 
fiffht for a few minutes. Your friend of Ferrara and 
.'inolher stout-hearted man, he whom I call the highway 
rohhiT, will have ladders, niul will not hesitate to scale 
tliis ejnite low rampart, and fly to your rescue. 

"The rampart is only twenty-three feet high, and is 
huilt on an easy slope. I shall he nt tlu‘ foot of this 
last wall with n good nuinher of armed men. 

”1 hoj)c to he able to send you five or six letter.s 
hy the same channel as this. I shall eontinue to re- 
)uat the same things in different words, so that we 
may fully understand ttnc another. You can gues.s 
with what feelings I tell you that the man who said: 
'Shoot the footman/ who, after all, is the best of 
men, and is dying of compunction, thinks that you 
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’\rill get away witli a broken arm. The highway rob¬ 
ber, who ha.s a wicUt experience of tliis sort of ex¬ 
pedition, thinks that, if you will climb down very 
carefully, and, above all, without hurrying, your liberty 
need co.st you only a few scratches. The great diffi¬ 
culty is to supply the cords; and this is what has been 
occupving my whole mind during the last fort¬ 
night, in which this great idea has taken u)) all my 
time. 

“I make no answer to that rnad signal* the only 
stupid thing you have ever said in your life: *I do 
not wish to escape !* The man who said: ‘Shoot the 
footman,’ exclaimed that boredom had driven you mad. 

I .sliall not attempt to hide from you that we fear a 
very imminent danger, which will perhaps hasten the 
day of your flight. To warn you of this danger, the 
lamp M'ill signal several times in succession: 

The castle has tahen fire. 

You will reply: 

/Ire my hoohs burned?^* 

Thi.s letter contained five or six pages more of details; 
it was written in a microscopic hand on the thinnest paper. 

“All that is very fine and very well thought out/' Fa- 
brizio said to himself; “I om'c an eternal debt of gratitude 
to the Conte and the Duchessa; they will think perhaps 
that I am afraid, but I shall not try to escape. Did 
anyone ever escape from a place where he was at the 
height of happiness, to go and cast himself into a hor¬ 
rible exile where everything would be lacking* including 
air to breathe? What should I do after a month at 
Florence? I should put on a disguise to come and prowl 
round the gate of this fortress, and try to intercept o 
glance!“ 

Next day Fabrizio bad an alarm; he was at bis win- 
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(low. about eleven o’clock, adinirinjj the magnificent view 
ami awaiting the happy moment when iu' should see Clclia. 
M’hen Grillo came breathless into his cell: 

"Quick, quick. Monsi^iiore! I'linj; yourself on your 
bed. pretend to be ill; there are three judges eoiuinji up! 
'I'hev arc going to question you: think well before yon 
speak; they have come to e»i/anr//e you.” 

So saying, (irillo made haste to shut the little trap in 
the screen, thrust Fnbrizio on to his bed and piled two 
or three cloaks on top of him. 

"Tell tliein that von are verv ill, and don't snv much; 

• • * 

above all make them repeat their questions, so ns to have 
time to think.” 

The three judges entered. "Three escaped gaolbirds," 
thought Fnbrizio on seeing their vile faces, "not three 
judges." They wore long black gowns. They Imwed 
gravely and took posscssicin, without saying a word, of the 
three chairs that were in the room. 

"Signor Fabrizio del Dongo,” said the eldest of the 
three, “we are pained by the sad duty which we have 
come to you to perform. We are here to announce to you 
the decease of His Excellency the Signor Marclicse del 
Dongo. your father, Second Grand Majordomo Major of 
the I.oiubnrdo-Venetinn Kingdom, Knight Grand Cross of 

the Order.s of-” a string of titles followed. Fabriiio 

burst into tears. The judge went on; 

“The Signora Marchesa del Dongo, your mother, in¬ 
forms you of this event by a letter missive; but as she 
ha.s added to the fact certain improper reflexions, by a 
decree issued ye.stcrday, the Court of Justice has decided 
that her letter shall be communicated to vou only bv ex- 
tract, and it is this extract which the Recorder Bona is 
now going to read to you.” 

Thi.s rending finished, the judge came across to Fa- 
brizio, who was still lying down, and made him follow 
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on Ill's inotlicr's letter the passajjes of wlneli topics had 
hecn read to liiin. I'ahrizio ^a\v in tlu* K-ttcr tlie words 
M «ju v f ifnprison 7;i^ii/^ crurl punish meni for a crirnr U’/i ich 
is no criffit' at all, and understood what find inspired the 
judges' Visit. However, in his i’ontempt for magistrates 
witliout honour, he did not aetuallv sav to them any more 

• * 9 

tlian: 

*‘I am ill, gentlemen, I am dying of weakness, and you 
will excuse me if I do not rise." 

^Vhen the judges had gone, Fahri/io wept again eo- 
piously, then said to himself: "Am I a hypocrite.^ 1 used 
to think that I did not love him at all." 

On that day and the day.s that followed Clelia was very 

• • • 

sad; she called him several times, hut had hurely the 
courage to say a few words. On the morning of the 
fifth day after their first meeting, she told lihn that she 
would come that evening to the marble chapel. 

"I can only say a few word.s to you," she told him as 
she entered. She* trembled so mueh that she had to 
lean on her maid. After sending the woman to wait at the 
chapel door: "You are going to give me your word of 
honour," she went on in a voice that was hardy audible, 
"you are going to give me your word of honour that you 
will obey the Duehessn, and will attempt to escape on the 
day when she orders you and in the wav that she will 
indicate to you, or else to-morrow morning I tty to a 
convent, and 1 swear to you here and now that never in 
my life will I utter a word to you again." 

Fabrizio remained silent, 

^^Prornisc," .said Clelia, the tears starting to her eyes 
and apparently quite beside hcr.sdf, "or else we converse 
here for the last time. Tlie life you have made me lead 
is intolerable: you are here on iny account, and each day 
is perhaps the la.st of your existence." At this stage 
Clelia became so weak that she was obliged to seek the 
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support of ATI cnonuous armchnir that had ori^innlly stood 
in the Tni<lille of tlie chapel, for the use of the prisoner- 
prince; she was almost faintinp, 

**\Vhat must I promise?** asked Fahrizio with a beaten 


air. 


*’You know/' 

‘I .swear then to east myself deliberately into a terrible 
disaster, and to condemn myself to live far from all that 
I love in the world/* 

"Make a delinite promise/* 

"I swear to obey the Diiehessa and to make my c.scnpe 

on the dav she wishes and as she wishes. And what is 
% 

to biToinr of nn* once I nni partrd from you?” 

"Swpftr to esenpr. wlintrvor mny linppon to you.” 
■■\Vli«t! Unvc you mndr up your mimi to marry the 
Mnrclicsc Crrsrcnzi os soon os 1 nm no lonj^'r hori'?” 

"Oil. lu‘ovcn.s! Whnt sort of henrt do you think I havp? 
. . . Hut swenr, or I slinll not hove nnothrr moment's 
pence.” 

''\'ery well, I swenr to esenpe from here on the dny 
on which Signorn Snnseverina slinll order me to do so. 
and whatever mny happen to me between now and then.” 

This oath obtained. Clolia become so faint that she was 
ohliffcd to retire after thanking Fahrizio. 

"Rverything was in readiness for my flight to-morrow 
morning,” she told him, "had you per.slsted in refusing. 
I should have hclietd you at tliis moment for the Inst 
time in iny life, I had vowed that to the Madonna, Now. 
as soon ns I enn leave my room, I shall go and examine 
the terrible wall beneath the new stone in the paropet.” 

On the following day he found her so pale that he 
was keenly distressed. She said to him from the aviary 
window: 

“I.et us he under no illusion, my dear friend; as there 
is sin in our friendship, I have no doubt that misfortune 
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will come to ns. You will he discovered while seeking 
to mnke your escape, and ruined for ever, if it is no worse; 
however, wc must satisfy the demands of human prudence, 
it orders us to leave nothin;; untried. You will need, 
to cltmh down the outside of the preat tower, a strong 
cord more than two hundred feet long. In spite of all 
the efforts I have made since I learned of the Duchessa's 
j>lan. I have only been able to procure cords that together 
amount to barely fifty feet. By a standinir order of the 
governor, all cords that may be seen in the fortress are 
burned, and every evening they remove the well-ropes, 
which for that matter are so frail that they often break 
when drawing up the light weight attaclu'd to them. Rut 
pray God to forgive me, I am betraying my father, and 
working, unnatural girl that I am, to cause him undying 
gri<*f. Pray to God for me, and, if your life is saved, 
make a vow to consecrate every moment of it to His 
Glorv. 

**'rhis is an idea that has come to me: in a we<'k from 
now I shall leave the citadel to be present at the wedding 
of one of the Marohese Crescen«i\s sisters. I shall come 
hack that night, as I must, hut I shall try in every pos¬ 
sible way nut to come in until very late, and perliaps 
Karbone will not dare to examine me too closely. All 
the greatest ladies of the court will be at this wedding 
of the Marclie.se’s sister, and no doubt Signora Sansc- 
verina among them. In heaven’s name, make one of these 
ladies give me a parcel of cords tightly packed, not too 
large, and reduced to the smallest possible bulk. Were 
I to expose myself to a thousand deaths I .shall employ 
every mcan.s, even the most dangerous, to introduce this 
parcel of cords into the citadel, in defiance, alas, of nil 
rnv duties. If my father comes to iiear of it, I shall 
never sec you again; but whatever may be the fate that 
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IS in store for mr. I shall hr happy within the hounds 
of a sisterly frieiuKhip if I ran help to save you/* 

'I'liat sanu* evrniiu;* liy their nocturnal correspondence 
with tlir lamps, I'ahri/io jjave the Duchrssa warnintf of 
the uniepu’ opportunity that wouhl shortly arisi* of (Oii- 
vcvtnf: into the eitad<l a sultieicnt Icnjrlh of cord. But 
lu* he^iXrd her to keep this seerct even from the Conte, 
which scenu'd to her odd. *'IIe is mad/* thought the 
l)u(*hcs.sn« **prison has alt<Tctl him* he is takinj; thiiij 2 :s 
in a tragic spirit/* Next day a hall of lead, thrown hy 
the slinycr* brought the prisoner news of the greatc.st 
possible peril; the peTson who undertook to eonvey the 
cords, he was told, would he literally saving his life. 
Fahrizio hastened to give this news to Clelia. This leailen 
hall brought him also a very careful drawing of the 
western wall hv wliieh he was to eliinh down fre)in the 
top of the great te)wer into tlie space enclosed within the 
bastions; from this point it was then quite easy to escape, 
llu‘ rain|mrts hedng, as we know, einly lwe*nty-threc feet 
in liiight. On the haek of the plan was written in an 
e'xqiiisite hand a niagniticcnt sonnet: a generous soul ex- 
horti'd Faliri^cio to take fliglit, and not to allow his soul to 
he debased ami his hodv dent roved hv the eleven years of 
cnplivity which he hnil still to tiiulcrgo. 

At this point n dctnil which is csscntinl mill will cx- 
plnin in pnrt the courage that the Duchessa hail found 
to rccoimncnd to Fnhrizio so dangerous a flight, ohliges 
us to interrupt for a nionient the history of tliis hold 
enterprise. 

Like all parties which arc not in power, the Uaversi 
party was not clo.scly united. Cavaliere Riscara detested 
the Fiscal Rossi, whom he accused of having inadc him 
lo.se on important suit in which, ns a matter of fact, 
he, Riscara, had been in the wrong. From Riscara the 
Prince received on anonymous message informing him 
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that a copy of Fabrizio's s»cntenc<* had been oHiciallv ad¬ 
dressed to tile governor of the citadel. 'I'iie Marchesa 
Raversi, that skilled party leader, was extremely an¬ 
noyed by this false move, and at once sent word of it 
to her friend the Fiscal General; she found it quite nat¬ 
ural that he should have wished to secure somcthiiur from 
the Minister Mosca while Mosca rcniairu'd in |iowcr. Hasvi 
presented himself boldly at the Palace, thinking that he 
would get out of the scrape with a few kicks; the Princi' 
could not dispense with a talented jurist, aiul Rassi had 
procured the hanishincnt as I^ibcrals of a judge and a 

barrister, the only two men in the country who could 

« , 

have taken his place. 

The Prince, beside liiinself with rage, hurled insults 
at him and advanced upon him to strike him. 

“Why, it is only a clerk's mistake/' re]>licd Rassi with 
the utmost coolness; “the procedure Is laid down bv the 
law, it should have been done the day after Signor del 
Doiigo was confined in the citadel. The clcTk in his 
/eal thought it had been forgotten, and must have made 
iiic sign the covering letter as a fonii.ility." 

“And you expect to take me in with a clumsy lie like 
that?“ cried the Prince in a fury; ‘*why not confess that 
you have sold yourself to that rascal Mosca, and that this 
is why lie gave you the Cross. But, by heaven, you shall 
not escape with a tiirashing: I shall have you brought to 
justice, I shall disgrace you publicly.'* 

“I defy you to bring me to justice/' replied Rassi with 
a.ssurance; he knew that this was a sure way of calming 
the Prince: “the low is on inv side, and vou have not 
A second Ka.ssi to find vou a M^av round it. You will 

m * 

not disjprace me, because tJiere are tnonicnts when your 
nature is se\‘ere; you then feel a tliirst for blood, but 
at the same time you seek to retain the esteem of rea¬ 
sonable Italians; that esteem is a sine qua non for your 
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And so you will recall me for the first act of 
srvoritv of wiuoli vour nature makes vou feel the need, 
and as usual I shall procure you a quite regular sentence 
passed by timid judges who are fairly honest men, which 
Mill satisfy your passions, Find another man in your 
States as useful as invself!** 

So sayin*', Kassi flicl; he had not out of his scrape with 
a sharp reprimand and hnlf-n-dor.cn kieks. On leaving 
the I’alnee he started for his estate of Rivn; he had some 
fear of a dagger-thrust in the first itnjuilsc of anger, but 
had no douht that within a fortnight a eourier would sum¬ 
mon him hack to the en])ital. He employed the time M’hich 
he spent in the country in organising a safe method of 
correspomlenee with Conte Mosca; he was madly in love 
with the title of Barone, and felt that the Prince made 
too much of that sublime thing, nobility, ever to confer it 
tipon him; whereas the Conte, extremely proud of his own 
birth, respected nothing hut nobility proved by titles an¬ 
terior by the year 1100. 

Tile Fiscal General had not been out in his forecast: 
he had been barely eight days on his estate when a friend 
of the Prince, who enme there by chance, adviseil him to 
return to Parma without delay; the Prince received him 
with a laugh, then assumed a highly serious air, and made 
him swear on the Gospel that he would keep secret what 
was going to he confided to him. Rossi swore with great 
solemnity, and the Prince, his eye inflamed by hatred, 
cried that he would no longer be master in liis own house 
so long os Fnhrizio del Dongo was alive. 

“I cannot,” he went on, “cillier drive the Duchessa away 
or endure her presence; her eyes defy me and destroy my 
life.” 

Having allowed the Prince to explain himself at great 
length, Rassi, ufTccting extreme embarrassment, finally 
exclaimed: 
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“Your Hijjhness bhnll be obeyed, of course, but the 
matter is one of a horrible dilHculty: there is no possi¬ 
bility of oondeinnin^ a del Don^o to death for the murder 
of a Giletti; it is already a masterly stroke to have made 
tM'clvc years* imprisonment out of it. Besidc'^, I su>.|>ect 
the Duchessa of having: discovered throe of the contadiui 
^vho were employed on the excavations at Sanjiulyna, and 
M'ere outside the trt*neh at the moment when that brigand 
Giletti attacked del Dorigo. 

"And where are these witnesses?" said the Prince, irri¬ 
tated. 

"Hiding in Piediuont, I suppose. It would require a 
conspirac\v against Your Highness’s life. . . 

"Tliere is a danger in that,** said the Prince, "it makes 
people think of the reality." 

"Well,** .said Kussi with a feint of innocence, "that is all 

mv oftieial arsenal." 

% 

"There renmins poison. . . 

'‘But who is to give it? Not that imbecile Conte?" 

"l*'rom what one hears, it would not be his first at¬ 
tempt. ..." 

"He would have to be roused to anger first/* Rassi went 
on; "and besides, when he made aM*ay with the captain 
he was not thirty, and he was in love, and infinitely le.s.s 
of a coward than he is in thc.se days. No doubt, every¬ 
thing must give way to reasons of State; but, taken un¬ 
awares like this and at first sight, I can see no one to 
carry out the Sovereignordcr.s but a certain B.irbonc, 
registry clerk in the pri.son, %vhom Signor del Dongo 
knocked down with a cuff in the face on the day of his 
admission there.** 

Once the Prince had been put at his ease, the conver¬ 
sation was endless; he brought it to a close hy granting 
his Fiscal General a month in which to act; Hassi wished 
for two. Next day he received a secret present of a 
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tlu*usAiul srquins. Tor tlirro days ho roflcotod; on the 
fourth Ik- roturnod to his original oonchision. whioh soomod 
to liim srlf-ovidont: “Cnnto Mosca nlono wnll have tlu- 
lu-arl In koo}> his word to me, hoc-nuso. in innkin}; inc a 
Harono. he doos not give mo anything that hv respects; 
secondly, by warning him. I save myself probably from 
a erimi- for which I am m»>rc or less paid in advance; 
thirdly. I have my revenge for the Krst humiliating blows 
which Cnvnlicre Ilassi has received.” The following night 
i,e ^■<mImun^ented to Conte Mosca the whole of his con¬ 
versation with the Prince. 

I’lie Conte was secretly paying his court to the 
Ducliessa; it is quite true'that he .still did not see her 
in her own house more than once or twice in a month, 
but almost every week, an<l whenever lu- nmnagtd to cre- 
ute an occasion for speaking of I-abrizio. the Duehessa, 
oecompanied by Cecehina. would come, late in the eve¬ 
ning. to spend a few moments In the Conte .s gardens. 
.She managed even to deceive her eoaehman, who was de¬ 
voted to her, and believed her to be visiting n neighbouring 


house*. 

One may imagine wbetlier the Conte, after receiving 
the Fiscal's terrible confidence, at once made the signal 
arranged between them to the Duebessa. Although it was 
the middle of the night, she begged him by Cecehina to 
come to her for a moment. The Conic, enraptured, lover¬ 
like, by this prospect of intimate converse, yet hesitated 
before telling the Ouchessa everything. He was afraid 
of seeing her driven mad by grief. 

After first seeking veiled words in which to mitigate the 
fatal announcement, he ended hy telling her all; it was 
not in his power to keep a secret which she asked of him. 
In the last nine months her extreme misery had had a 
great influence on this ardent soul, this Imd fortified her 
courage, and she did not give way to sobs or lamcnta- 
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tions. On the following: evening she sent Fabrizio the 
sijrnal of ffreat danger: 

^*7'he castle has taken fire/^ 

4 

He made the appropriate reply: 

'\lre fnj/ hooks hurtieA?^^ 

The same night she was fortunate enough to have a letter 
<'onvevcd to him in a leaden ball. It was a week after this 
that the marriage of the Marchese Crcsccnzi's sister was 
celebrated, when the Dueliessa was guilty of an enornioii.sly 
rash action of which we shall give an account in its proper 
place. 
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AI.>fOST a yt-ar Ixforr tlio time of these cnlainl- 
/\ ties the Duelussa had made a sinftiilar aequaint- 
^ aiiee: one day when she had the luua, as they say 
in tliose parts, she liad gone suddenly, towanls evening, to 
her villa of Sacen. situated on the farther side of Colorno, 
on the hill eomiiianding the Po. She was amusing herself 
in improving this property; she loved the vast forest wliieh 
erowned the hill and reJM’hed to the house; she spent her 
time laying out paths in picturesque directions. 

"You will have yourself carried off by brigands, fair 
Duehessn." the Prince said to her one day', “it is impos¬ 
sible that a forest in which it is known that you take 
the air should remain deserted." The Prince threw a 
glance at the Conte, whose jealousy he hoped to quicken. 

"I have no fear, Serene Highness,” replied the I)u- 
ehessa with an innocent air, “when I go walking in my 
woods; I reassure myself with this thought: I have done no 
harm to anyone, avIio is there that could hate me?” This 
sjieeeh was considered daring, it recalled the insults offered 
by the Liberals of the country, who were most insolent 
peoph*. 

On tin* day of the walk in question, the Prince’s words 
came back to the mind of the Duchessa ns she observed 
a very ill dressed man who was following licr at a distance 
through the wood. At a sudden turn which she took in 
the course of her walk, this person came so near her that 
she felt alarmed. Her first impulse wos to call lier game- 
keeper whom she had left half a mile away, in the flower- 
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garden close to the house. 'I’he stranger liad time to over¬ 
take her and fling himself at her feet. Ho was young, 
extremely good-looking, hut horribly badly dressed; his 
clothes had rents in them a foot long, but ids eyes burned 
with the fire of an ardent .soul. 

"I am under sentence of death. I am the pliysician. 
I'errante Palla, I am dying of hunger. I ami my rive 
children.” 

'I'he Duchessa hod noticed that he was terribly thin; 
hut his eyes were so fine, and filled with so tender an 
exaltation that they took from him any suggestion of 
crime. “Pallagi.” .she thought, “iidght well Imve given 
eves like those to the Saint John in the Desert he has just 
placed in the Cathedral.” The i<len of Saint .John was 
.suggested to her hy the incredible thinness of the vaga¬ 
bond. The Duchessa gave him three sequins which she had 
in her purse, with an apology for offering him so little, be¬ 
cause she had just paid her gardener’s account, h'errante 
thanked her effusively. "Alas!” he said to her. "once I 
livj-d in towns, I used to see beautiful women; now that 
in fulfilment of iny duties as a citizen I have had myself 
sentenced to death, I live in the woods, and I was follow¬ 
ing you, not to demand alms of you nor to roh you, hut 
like a savage fascinated hy an angelic beauty. It is so 
long since I last .saw a pair of lovely white hands.” 

"Rise, then,” the Duchessa told him; for he had re¬ 
mained on his knees. 

“Allow me to remain like this,” .said Ferrante; “this 
])o.sturc prove,s to me that I am not for the prc.sent en¬ 
gaged in robbery, and that soothc.s me; for you must know 
that I steal to live, now that I am ])revented from prac¬ 
tising iny profe.s.sion. But at this moment I am only a 
simple mortal who is adoring sublime beauty.” The Du- 
ehessa gathered that he was slightly mad, but she was not 
at all afraid; she sow in the eyes of the man that he 
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\\mI n jroful an<l .•ircKnt suul, ami ht'siiles slu* had no ab¬ 
jection to extraordinary physiognomies. 

I am a physician, then, and I was making love to tlic 
wife of tile apothecary S«ara>inc of Parma: he took us 
liv surjirisc aiul drove us from the hoiis<*, with three chil¬ 
dren whom he supposed, and rightly, to he mint' and not 
hix, I have hatl t>vti sinee then. 'File mother and rive 
childnii are living in the direst poverty in a sort of luit 
which I liuilt with mv own hands a h ajjuc from lierc, in the 
wood. VoT I have to keep away from the police^ and the 
|)onr woman ref lists to he parted from me. I was sen¬ 
tenced to deatlu and tjuite justly; I was conspirinjr. 1 
ahoniinate tlie Prince, wlio is a tvrant. I tlid not fly the 
eoiintry, for want of money. My misfortunes have fjreatly 
increased, ami I ouf^Iit to have killed myself a thousand 
limes over; I no lonj^er love the unliap])y woman who has 
home me these five children and has ruined herself for me; 
I love aiH)llic'r. Hut if 1 kill myself* the five children Mill 
lilernlly starve to death.*’ The man spoke with on accent 
of sincerity. 


*‘Hnt how do you live?” inquired the Duchessa, moved 
to compassion. 

”The children’s mother .spins; the eldest pirl is kept in 
a farm by some Liherals, where she tends the sheep; I am 
a hiKlnvayman on the road hctM*een Piacenza and Genoa.’* 

”How do you harmonise hiffliM’av rohbcrv with vour 
I.ibcrnl ])rin<'i|)los?'' 

"I kc<“p n note of tlic people I rol), nnd if ever I Imve 
.-inytliing I slinll restore to tlicm the sums I hnve taken. 
1 eonsulcr that a Tribune of the People like myself is 
performing; work which, in view of its danger, is well 
worth a luindred francs monthly; and so 1 am careful not 
to take more than twelve hundred francs in a vear. 

“No, I am wrong, I steal a small sum in addition, for in 
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that way I am able to meet tlie eo.st of printing; iny 
works/' 

“W'liat works 

*‘/a - eiH^r to have a Chamber and a Bud(/vt?^* 

“What/* said the Duchessa in amazement> “it is you. 
Sir, who are one of the greatest poets of the age, the 
famous Ferranle Palla ? * 

“Famous perhaps, but most unfortunate; that is cer¬ 
tain." 

'*4\nd a man of your talent, Sir, is obliged to steal in 
order to li%'e?" 

"Tliat is perhaps the calling for which I have some 
talent. Hitherto all our authors who liave made themselves 
famous have been men paid by the government or the re* 
ligion that they sought to undermine, I, in the first place, 
risk my life; in the sceond place, think. Signora, of the 
rcflc:(ions that disturb my mind when I go out to rob! 
Am I in tlie right, 1 ask myself. Does the olfice of 
Tribune render services that are really worth a hundred 
francs a month? I have two shirts, the coat in which 
you sec me, a few >vorthIess weapons, and I am sure to 
end hy the rope; 1 venture to think that I am disin* 
tercsted. I should he happy hut for this fatal love which 
allows me to find only misery now in the company of the 
mother of my children. Poverty weighs upon me because 
it is ugly: F like fine clothes, white hands. . . /' 

He looki'd at the Duche.ssa*s in such a fashion that fear 
sciiccJ hold of her. 

''Good-bye, Sir/’ she said to him: "can I he of any 
service to you in Parma?" , 

"Think sometitnes of this question: Ins task is to awaken 
men's hearts and to prevent them from falling asleep 
in that false and wholly material happiness which is given 

hv monarchies. Is the service that he renders to his 

* 

fellow-citizens worth a hundred francs a month? . . . My 
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misfortune is that I am in love.” Ik- said in tlic gentlest of 
tones, ’'nixl for nearly two years iny heart l>as been oe- 
eu}iiecl by you alone, but until now 1 have seen you with¬ 
out alarming vou.” And he took to his heels witli a pro¬ 
digious swiftness whieh astonished the Duehessa aiul 
reassured lier. “The ]K)liee would liave hard work to eateh 
him.” slie tliought; “lie must be mad. after all.” 

“He is m.-ul." her servants informed her; “we have all 
known for a long time that the ]moT man was in love with 
the Signora; when the Signora is here we see him wander¬ 
ing in the highest parts «if the woods, and as soon as the- 
Signora has gone he never fails to come and sit in the 
verv places where she has rest«-d: he is careful to pick up 
anv flowers tliat may have drojiped from her nosegay ainl 
keeps them for a long time fastened in his battered hat.” 

“And yon have never spoken to me of these cecentriei- 
tic.s.” said the Duehessa. almost in a tone of reproach. 

“We were afraid that the Signora might tell the Min- 
i.stcr Mosea. Poor I'errante is such a good fellow! He 
has never done harm to anyone, and because he loves our 
Napoleon tln-y have sentenced him to death.” 

She saitl no word to the Minister of this meeting, and. 
as in four years it was the first secret that .she had kejrt 
from him, a dozen times she was obliged to stop short 
in the middle of a sentence. She returned to Saeea with 
a store of gold. Ferranle shewed no sign of life. She 
came again a fortnight later; Ferrante, after following 
her for some time, bounding through the wood at a dis¬ 
tance of a hundred yards, fell upon her with the swiftness 
of a hawk, and flung himself at her feet as on the former 
oeeasloii. 

“Where wore you a fortnight ago?” 

“In the mountains, beyond Novi, robbing the mule¬ 
teers who were returning from Milan where they had been 
.selling oil.” 
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“Take this purse.” 

Ferrante opened tlie purse, took from it a sequin which 
he kissed and thrust into hi-s bosom, then handed it hack 


to her. 

"You give me hack this |)ursc. .and you are a robber!” 

"Certainly; my rule is that I must never possess more 
than a hundred francs; now, at this inoinent, the mother 
of inv children has eighty francs, and 1 have twenty-rtve; 
I am five francs to the bud, and if tliey were to hang 
me now I should feci remorse. I have taken this sequin 


because it comes from you and I love you.” 

The intonation of this very simple speech was perfect. 
'Tie doe.s really love,” the Duchessa said to herself. 

That day he appeared quite distracted. He said that 
there were in Parma people who owed him six hundred 
francs, and that with that sum he could repair his hut 
in which now his poor children were catching cold. 

"But I will make you a loan of those six hundred francs, 
said the Duche.ssa, genuinely moved. 

“But then I. a public man—will not the opposite party 
have a chance to slander me, and say that 1 am selling 
myself.^" 

The Duchessa, in compassion, oflfered him a hiding- 
place in Parma if he would swear that for the time being 
lie would not exercise his magistrature in that city, and 
above all would not carry out any of those sentences of 


death which, he said, he hod i’h petio. 

“And if they hang me, as a result of my rashness, said 
Fcrrante gravely, “all those scoundrels, who arc so oh 
tioxious to the People, will live for long years to come, 
and by whose fault? Wiot will my father say to me when 
lie greets me up above?” 

Tlic Duchessa spoke to him at length of his young 
children, to whom the damp might give fatal illnesses; 
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lio rn<l.«l bv acocptiiiK tlu' offer of the hidinp place in 
PnrniA. 

The Duen Snnseverin.n. durinp the solitary half-day 
which hi had spent in I’arina after his marriape. had she%ni 
the Duehessn a hiphly sinpiilar hidinp place wliieh exists 
in till- soiithi-rn ci>rncr of the palazzo of tliat name. 1 he 
wall in front, wliieh dates from the middle apes, is eipht 
feet thiek: it has heeii hollowed out inside, .so as to ]>ro- 
vide a secret ehainher twenty feet in hiipht hut only two 
in width. It is close to where the visitor admires the 
reservoir mentioned in all the aeeounts of travels, a famous 
work of the twelfth century, constructed at the time of the 
.siepe of I’anna hy the Km|>cror Sipismund. and afterwards 
enclosed within the walls of the palazzo Sanseverina. 

One enters the hidinp |>lacc hy turiiinp an enormous 
.stone on an iron axis which runs throuph the middle of 
the block The Duehessa was so profoundly touched by 
rerrante's madne.ss and hy the hard lot of his children, 
for «hom he obstinately refused every present of any 
value, tliat she allowed him to make use of this hidinp 
place for a eonsiderahle time. She saw him apnin n 
month later, still in the woods of Sarea, and n.s on this 
occasion he was a little more calm, he recited to her one 
of his sonnets which seemed to her equal if not superior 
to any of the tinest work written in Italy in the last two 
centuries. Ferraiitc obtained several interviews; but his 
love prew exalted, become importunate, and the Duehessa 
perceived tlint this pas.sion wa.s ol>cyinp the laws of all 
love-affairs in wliieh one conceives the possibility of a ray 
of hope. She .sent him hack to the woods, forbade him to 
speak to her again; he obeyed immediately and with a 
perfect docility. Tbinp.s bad rcaebed this point when Fn- 
hri/do was arrested. Three days later, at nightfall, a 
Capuchin presented himself at the door of the palaaso 
Sanseverina; he had, he said, an important secret to com- 
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munioalc to the ladv of the house. She svas so wretclu‘d 
that she had liim adniittcd: it was Ferrante. "'Phore is ha))- 
peninp here a fresh iniquity of which tin* 'I'rihune of the 
people ouj^ht to take cojn^isance/' this man nmd with love 
said to her. “On the other hand, actin<; as a private citi¬ 
zen/* he added, “I can pive tlie Sipnora l)ueh<*ssa Sanse- 
verina nothinp hut my life, and I lay it before lier/‘ 

So sincere a devotion on the part of a rohher and 

madman touched the Duclicssa kecnlv. Sht* talked for 

% 

some to this man who was considi-r«-d the /rreatext 

poet in the North of Italy, an<I wept freely. ‘‘Here is a 
man wh«) understands iny heart,'’ she said to her.self. The 
follnwin}j day he renp|)cared. aj;ain at the .ix-e yiario, dis- 
puised as a .servant and wearinp livery. 

"I have not left Parma: I have liear«l tell of an atrocity 
which my lips shall not repeat; hnt here I am. Think. 
Sipnora, of what you are refu.sinp! The heinp yon see 
before you is not a doll of the court, he is a man !” He 
was on his knees as he uttered these words with an air 
which made them tell. “V'esterdoy 1 said to myself." he 
went on: “She has wept in my presence; therefore she is 
a little less unhappy.” 

"But, Sir, think of the danpers that surround you. you 
will be arre.sted in this town!” 


"The Tribune will say to you; Sipnora. what is life 
when duty ealLs? The unhappy man, who has the prief 
of no longer feeling any pas.sion for virtue now that he is 
burning with love, will add: Sipnora Duclicssa, Fabrizio, 
a man of feeling, is perhaps nl>out to perish, do not re¬ 
pulse another man of feeling who offers himself to you! 
Here is a body of iron and a lienrt which fears nothing 
in the world but your displeasure.” 

"If you .speak to me again of your feelings, I close 
my door to you for ever.” 

It occurred to the Duchessa, that evening, to announce 
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to 1-err/inU' that .she would make a small allowance to his 
rhihlren, hut she was afraid that ht would fio straight from 
the iuuiNt' and kill himself. 

No sooner had he left her than, filled with gloomy pre¬ 
sentiments, she sail! to herself: I too, I may die, and 

would to (iod 1 might, and that soon! If 1 fouml a man 
worthy of the name to whom to eommend my poor Fa- 
hrizio.” 

An idea strueh the Duehessa: she took a sheet of paper 
and draft«*d an neknowledginent, into whieh she intro- 
diu-ed the few legal terms that she knew, that she had 
reeeivi'd from Signor Ferrante Falla the sum of 25,000 
francs, on the ex|)rcss condition of paying every year a 
life-rent <*f 1 ,.">00 francs to Signora Snrasine ainl her five 
eliildr<n. The Duehessa addtd: “In addition, I bequeath 
a life-rent of .100 francs to each of these five children, 
on condition that Ferrante Palla gives his professional 
sirviees ns a physician to >ny nephew h'ahrizio del Dongo, 
and hehaves to him as a brother. This I retpiest him to <lo.“ 
.She signed the document, ante-dated it by a year and 
ftdded tile sheet. 

Two days lati-r, I'errnnte n-appenred. It was at the 
moim-nt when the town was ngitate<l by the rumour of the 
immediate execution of Fabrizio. Wotild this grim ecre- 
inoiiy take place in the citadel, or under the trees of the 
public mall? Many of the populnec took a walk that 
evening past the gate of the eltnd«-I, trying to see whether 
the seaffold were being creeled; this spectacle had moved 
F’errante. lie found the Duehessa in flood.s of tears and 
unable to speak; she greeted him with her hand and ]K>iitted 
to a seat. Ferrante, disguised that day ns a Capuchin, 
«'as siiperb; instead of seating himself he knelt, and ]>rayed 
devoutly in an undertone. At a moment when the Du¬ 
ehessa seemt'd .slightly more calm, without stirring from 
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liis posture, lie broke off liis prayer for an instant to say 
tliese words: *‘Oncc apain lie offers bis life.** 

'‘Tliink of what you arc savin"/* criecl the Duelirssa, 
witli that hagffard <'ye which, following Icar^, indicates 
that anfrer is ovcrcciinin" emotion. 

“lie offers his life to place an obstacle in the way of 
Fabrizio's fate, or to avenge it,** 

**There arc circumstances/' replied the Diielicssa, **in 
wliieh I could accept the sacrifice of your life/* 

She ffazed at him with a severe attention. A ray of 
jov frleamed in liis eye; he rose swiftly and stretched out 
his arms towards heaven. The Duehessa went to find 
n paper hidden in the secret drawer of a Mai nut cahinet. 

“Head this/* she said to Ferrante. It >vas the deed 
In favour of his children, of ndiieh >ve have spoken. 

Tears and sobs prevented Ferrante from reiulin^ it to 
the end; he fell on his knees. 

“Give me hack the paper/* said the Duehessa, and. in his 
presence, liurnt‘d it in the fiarne of n candle. 

“My name/’ she explained, “must not appear if you 
are taken and executed, for vour life M'ill be at stake/* 
“My joy is to die hi harininp; the tyrant: a far preater 
joy is to die for you. Once this is stated and clearly 
understood, be so kind as to make no further mention of 
this detail of money. I tniplit see in it a suspicion tiint 
would he injurious to me/* 

“If you are compromised, I may be also/’ rcplieil the 
Duehessa, “and b'obrizio as M'cll as my.self: It is for that 
reason, ami not hecausc I have any doubt of your hravory, 
that I require that the man M'ho Is laccratinp my heart 
shall be poisoned and not stabbed. For the same reason 
M'liieh is .so important to me, I order you to do everythinp 
in tJie world to save your own life.” 

“I shall ex«TUle tho task faithfully, nunctiliously and 
pnulently. I foresee. Signora Dueliesso, that my revenge 
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will he coinhiiud with your <iwti: were it not so. I .should 
still oh« y ytm faitlifully. puiutiliously and pnidoiitly. I 
may not siu<-ofd. liut I shall t-mploy all my Iniman 
stmifTth." 

■'ll is a (jufstitin of poiNoniiitf l-'ahrizio's murdortr." 

' So I had guossod. and. durinjr tho tw«nty-srvon months 
in whij-h I havo luan It-atlin^ tliis va*rahond ainl ahomi- 
nahlf lif«-, I havt- «»ft<n thou^iht of a similar acti(»n on my 
own a<-count. ' 

"If I am disoo\«rrtl and <-oiMlcmm-d ns an acooun)lio»*." 

wont on tho Dui hossa ifi a t«>m' of prid*-, "1 do not wish 

the eharfre to he imputed to me of havin;; eorrupted you. 

I ordi r you to inaUe n«) further attempt to see im- until 

the time eoims f«*r our revenue: he must on no aeeount 

he put to death before I have fiiven you the si^inal. His 

dentil at tlu' present moment, for instanee, would he 

lameiitahle to me instead «if helnji useful. Prohahly Ids 

death will oeeur onlv in sev<Tnl montli.s' time, hut it shall 

% 

nocMir. I insist on liis dyinjr hy poison, niul I shoulil 
pri’fiT to Irnvr liiin nllvc rather than sec him shot. For 
('onsi(lerat**His whieh 1 4 I 0 not >vish to explain to you, 1 
insist upon your life'.s heinjj saved.** 

Ferrantc was delighted with the tone of authority which 
the Dueliessa adopted with him: his eyes gleamed with a 
profound joy. As we have said, lie was horribly thin; 

hut one <*ould see that he had been very liandsoinc in bis 

% 

youth, and he imagined himself to he still what he had 
once been. "Ain I nuul?** he asked himself; "or will tlic 
Duehessa indeed one day, when I have given her this 
pr(M>f of my devotion, make me the liappiest of men? 
And, when it comes to that, why not? Am I not worth 
as iiiueh ns that doll of a Conte Mosen, who when the 
lime eame, could do nothing for her, not even enable 
Mon.signor Fabrizio to escape?** 

"I may wish his death to-morrow,** the Duehessa con- 
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tinned, still with the .same air of authority. “You know 
that immense reservoir of water whieh is at tlic oorner of 
tlie palaczo, not far from the hiding-plaec whieh you have 
sometimes occupied; there is a secret way of lettinj: all 
that water run out Into the street: very well, tliat will be 
the signal for my revenge. You will see, if you are in 
Parma, or you will hear it said, if you are living in the 
woods, that the great reservoir of the palazzo Sanse- 
verina has burst. Act at once but by poison, and above 
all risk your own life as little as possible. No one must 
ever know that I have had a hand in tins alTair/* 

“Words arc useless/' replied Kerrante, with an enthusi¬ 
asm whieh he eould ill conceal: “I have alreaily fixed on 
the means which I shall employ. The life of that man Inis 
become more odious to me than it was before, .since I sluill 
not dare to sec you again so long ns he is alive. I shall 
aw'ait the signal of the reservoir Hoo<ling tlie street.” He 
bowed abruptly and left the room. Tin* Duehessa watched 
hitn go. 

W'licn he was in the next room, she recalled him, 

“Ferrante!” she cried; ^'sublime iiian!“ 

He returned, as though impatient at being detained: 
his face at that moment was superb. 

“And vour children.^” 

# 

"Sipnora, they will be* richer than I; you will perhaps 
allow them some small ]>ension.” 

"Wait,” Kai<l the Duchessa as she handed him a sort 
of lar^je case of olive wood, here are all the diamonds 
that I have left; tliey arc worth 50,000 franes.” 

"Ah! Siffiiora, you humiliate me I” said Ferranti* with 
a gesture of horror; and his face completely altered. 

"I shall not see vou again before the deed: take them, 
I wish it,” added the Duchessa with an air of pride which 
struck Fcrrante dumb; be put tlie case in bis pocket and 
left her. 
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TIu* door liad closed behind him. The Duehessa called 
Inni back once a^ain; he returni*d witli an uneasy air: 
the Diirhessa was standing in the middle of the room; she 
threw herselt into )ns arms. A moment later. Ferrante 
had almost fainted with happiness; the Duche.ssa released 
herself frotu his embrace^ nti<l M’ith her eves shewt*d him 
the door. 

"There yoes tin* one man who has iimlerstiHid me/' she 

% 

snid to luT'.flf; "that is how l''<i)>ri%io would liavc nctfd. 
if hf could liavc realised.” 


Th. 
acter; 


were two salient points in the Dnehessa’s char 
she always wished what she had once wished; she 


never pive any further consideration to what ha<l once 
been deeiiled. She used to quote in this eoiitiexion a say 
iiijf of her first Imshand, the charming General Pietrnnera. 
"What insolenee to myself!" he used to say; "Why should 
I suppose that I have more sense to-dav than when I 
matle uj) iny mind?” 

From that moment a sort of gaiety rcnppenre<l in the 
Dueliessa's eharneter. Before the fatal resolution, at each 
step that her mind took, at each new point that -she saw. 
she had the feeling of her own inferiority to the Prinee, 
of her weakness and gullibility; the Prinee. nerording to 
her. had basely betrayed lier, and Conte Mosea, ns was 
natural to bis eourtier’s spirit, albeit, innoeently, bad sup- 
porteil the Prine<. Once lu r revenge M as settled, she felt 
her strength, every step that her mind took gave 
her happiness. I am inelined to think that the immoral 
happiness which the Italians find in revenge is due to the 
strength of their imagination; the people of other coun¬ 
tries do not properly speaking forgive; they forgi't. 

The Duehessn did not see Pnlla again until the lost 
days of Fabrizio s imprisoniuent. A.s the render mnv per¬ 
haps have guessed, it was he who gave her the idea of his 
escape: there was in the woods, two leagues from Sacea. 
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a mediaeval tower, half in ruins, and more than a hundred 
feet hifrli; before speaking a second time to the Duehessa 
of an escape. Fcrrante begged her to send Ludovico witlt 
a party of trustworthy men, to fasten a set of ladders 
against this tower. In the Duchessa’s presence he cliiiibed 
up by means of the ladders ami down with an ordinary 
knotted cord; he repeated the experiment three times, 
then explained his idea again. A week later I,«>dovico 
too was prepared to climb <lown tliis old tower with a 
knotted cord; it wa.s then that the Duehessa communicated 
the Idea to Fabri>!io. 

In the final day.s before this att«-mpt. which might lead 
to the death of the prisoner, and in in«)rc wavs than one. 
the Duehessa could not secure a moment’s rest unless she 
had Fcrrante by her side; tlie courage of this man electri¬ 
fied her own; but it can be understood that she had to 
hide from the Conte this singular com)>anionship. She 
was afraid, not th.it he would be revolted, but she would 
have been afflicted by his objcction.s, which would have 
increased her uneasiness. "What! T,ike as an intimate 
, adviser a ma<]man known to be mad. and under sentence 
of death! And,” added the Duehessa, speaking to her¬ 
self, a man who, in consequence, might do such strange 
things! Fcrrante happened to be in the Duchessa’s 
drawing-room at the moment when the Conte came to 
give her a report of the Prince’s conversation with Rassi; 
and, when the Conte hod left Iier, she had great difficulty 
in preventing Fcrrante from going straight awa}' to tlie 
execution of a frightful plan. 

"I am strong now,” cried this madman; "I have no 
longer any doubt as to the lawfulness of the act!” 

"But. in the moment of indignation which must inevi¬ 
tably follow, Fabri/do would be put to death!” 

"Yes, but in that way we should spare him the danger 
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o( thr it is pos>iI)li\ t*asy/’ lu* nchlrd: ‘‘but 

tlu' younj; man la<*k.s ox|UTiuni‘<'/' 

'I'lic marriajrc' was rolfbratod of tlu* Marclicse Crcsocnzi s 
sister, and it was at the parly ^iven on this oceasion that 
tlu* I)tii*ljessa met Clelia, and was able to speak to lier with- 
oxii eausirifr any suspteion amon^ the fashionable onlookers. 
Tlii’ l)n(*Iu*ssa herself liandt'd to C'lelia the pared of cords 
in tlie j;ar(li*n* where the two ladies had jrone for a ino- 
nujit s fri ^h air. These <*ords, )>ri'par<*d with the ^rreatest 
care, of hem}i and silk in iqual parts, were knotted, very 
sh ridt r and fairly flexible; Loclovieo luul tested their 
st relict Ik and, in every portion, they eonld bear without 
br< akinj; a load of .sixteen hundretlweijfht. They had been 
paekei) in sueh a way as to form si^vcral pa(*kets each 
ol the size and shape of a quarto volunie; C'lelia ti»ok 
idiarpe of them, aiul promised the Duchessa that evervlhinjj 
that was humanly possible woidil be done to <K'liver these 
packets in the Torre I'arnese, 


“Hut I am afraiti of the timidity of 
besides,** tlu* Duehessa ndde<l politely, 


your nature; 
what interest 


and 

can 


you feel in a stranger?*’ 

Signor <lel Dongo Is in distress, ofui I promisr ffou 
I ha I hr shall hr savrfi hi/ air/’* 

Hut the Duehessa, placing only a very nuMlerate reliance 
on the presence of mind of a young person of twenty, Inul 
taken other precautions, of which she took care not to 
inform the governor’s daughter. As might be expected, 
this governor was present at the party given for the 
marriage' of the Marehese Crescenzi s sister. The Du¬ 
chessa said to herself that, if she could make him be 
given a strong narcotic, it might be supposed, at first, 
that he had had an attack of apoplexy, and then, instead of 
his being placed in hi.s carriage to be taken back to the 
citadel, it might, with a little arrangement, be possible to 
hove the suggestion adopted of using a litter, which would 
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liappcn to be in the imusc where the partv was beinjr 
{iiveii. There, too. would he •'athered a body of in 
telli^ent men. drcsse<l as workmen employed for tlie partv. 
wlio. in the general eonfusion, would obligingly otf«-r their 
.ser\iees to transport the siek man to his palttzzo. whieh 
sttMxl at siieh a height. These men, under the direetioii 
of I.odovieo, carried a .sufficient cpiantity of cords, cleverly 
concealed beneath their <-h)thing. One see.s tliat the Dii- 
ches.sa s mind had become really unbalanced since she liad 
begun to think seriously of Tabrizio’s e.scape. TIu* peril 
of this beloved creature was too much for her heart, and 
besi<le.s wa.s lasting too long, liy her e.xeess of precau¬ 
tion, she nearly succeeded in preventing his escape, as 
we sliall presently see. Everything went off as she had 
planned, with this one diff'erence. tliat the narcotic pro¬ 
duced too powerful an effect; evi-ryone believed, includ¬ 
ing tlic medical profession, that the General had had an 
apo])leetic stroke. 

Eortunately, Clelia, who was in despair, had not the 
least suspicion of so criminal an attempt on the part of the 
Duchessa. 'Fhe confusion was .such at the moment when 
the litter, in which the (icneral. half <lead, was lying, 
entered the citadel, that I.odovico and hi.s men passed 
in without challenge; they were .subjected to a formal 
scrutiny only at the Slave's Bridge. When they had car¬ 
ried the General to his iH-droom, they were taken to the 
kitchens, where the servants entertained them royally; 
but after this in<'al, whieh did not end until it was veiry 
nearly morning, it was explained to them that the rule 
of the prison required that, for the rc.st of the niglit, they 
should be locked up in the lower rooms of the palasso; 
in the morning at daybreak they would be released by 
the governor's deputy. 

These men had found an opportunity of handing to 
Lod«ivico tlie cords with which they had been loaded, but 
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l.mlovico lin<l jirrat dirticulty in nttractins: CUlin’s atten¬ 
tion for a iin)nHnt. At len^'th, as slu- was passinjj from 
one room to anotlu-r. Iw inadr licr observe tliat lu' was 
lavinsr «lnwn naekets of eords in a dark eornt r of one (»f 
tile drawini'-rootns of tin- first floor. (. lelia was pro- 
foiiriilly strnek by tliis straiif^e lireuinslanee; at onee she 
eo^eei^ed atroeiovis suspii'ions. 

"W ill) are \'onr ” sbe aske«l I.oilovieo. 

And, on receivimr bis bifrbly ambimiojis reply, sbe added: 

"I oufrbt to bav»- yon arrestiai; you or your masters 
bnvi' poisoned iny father! Confess tliis instant what is the 
nntnr«’ of the poison you l>.ive )ised. so that tlie <loctor 
of the eitadel ean apjily the pro})er remedies; eonfess tins 
instant, or tlse, you and your aeeoinplices shall never ^o 
out of this eitadel!” 

‘■'rin' .‘siffimrina does wron^ to be nlarim-d," replie<l 
Lo<h)vieo, with a jrraee and politeness that were perleet; 
'‘ther«* is in» (piestion of poison; someone has been rash 
enough to administer to the (JemTal a dose of laudanum, 
and it appears that the servant who was responsible for 
this erinie jmured a few drops too many into the glass; 
this we shall eternally regret; but the Signorina tuny he 
assnre<l that, thank heaven, there is no sort of danger; 
the Signore must be treated for having tak»'n, by mistake, 
too strong a dose of laiidanuin; but, I have the honotir 
to n-peat to the Signorinn, the Inekey responsible for the 
crime made no use of real poisons, ns Knrbone did, when 
he, tried to poison .Monsignor rabrizio. There was no 
thought of revenge for the peril that Monsignor Fabrizio 
ran; nothing was given to this olumsy Inekey but a bottle 
in which there was laudanum, that 1 swear to the Sig* 
norinn! Hut it must be clearly understood that, if I were 
questioned officially, I .should deny everything. 

”Be.sides, if the Signorina speaks to anyone in the 
world of laudanum and poison, even to the excellent Don 
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Ccsarc, I'abrizio is killfd bv tht- Sisrriorina’s own liand. 
Slic lu/ikcs impossible for ever all llie plans of t sonpo; and 
the Si^norina knows better than I tliat it is not witli 
laiidanuin Uiat they M*isli to poison Monsijrnore; she 
knows, too, that n eertain }u*rson lias j^ranted only a month’s 
delay for that crime, aiul that alrea<ly more than a week 
has gone by since the fatal order was nceived. So, if she 
has me arrested, or if she merely says a word to Don 
C'esare or to anyone else, she retards all our activities 
far more than a month, and 1 am right in saying that slie 
kills Monsignor Fabrizio with lu*r own hand. 

Clelia was terrified by the strange tranquillity of Lo- 
dovico. 

‘•And so/' she said to herself, “here I am conversing 
formally with my father’s poisoner, who emjiloys polite 
turns of speech to address me! And it is love that has 
Jed me to all tlie.se crimes! • . /' 

Her remorse searcely alloM'cd her the strength to speak; 
she said to Lodovieo. 

“I am going to loek you into this room. I .shall run 
and tell the doctor that it is only laudanum; but, great 
God, how shall I tell him that I di.seovcrcd this? I shall 
come back afterwards to release you. But,” said Cltdia. 
running back from the door, “did Fabrizio know anything 
of the laudanum?” 

“Heavens, no, Signorina, he would never have consented 

to that. And, besides, what goo<l would it have clone to 

make an unnecessary confidence? We arc acting with the 

strictest prudence. It is a question of saving tlic life of 

Monsigtiore, who will be ]>oisoned in three weeks from 

now; the order has been given by a person who i.H not 

areu.Htomed to find anv obstacle to his wishes; and, to tell 

% 

the Sl^fnorina evcrytliinp, they say that it was the terrible 
Tiscal General Kassi who received these instructions.” 

Clelia fled in terror; she could so count on the per- 
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frrt probilv of Don ( i virr that, takini; rcrtain precau¬ 
tions. shv liad the coiimjci* to t<*ll him that the trcncral 
had h< I II yiven laiuianum, and nothing else. \\ ithoul an- 
>u«Tin^, without putting any ijuestion. Don ('esare ran to 
tin* d(U'tor. 

('Irlia retunud t<i the room in Mliieh she had shut up 

I.oclovieo, with the intention of plying him with (jnestions 

ahniit the laudanum. Slie did not Hnd him: lie liad maii- 

ajied to t.scapi*. She saw on the table a purse full of 

sequins and a bos eontainin^ ililferent kinds of poison. 

'Idle sifjht of these poisons iiiadt* her shud<ler. "Ilow can 

1 be sure/* she thoujilit, “that llicy have yiven nolliinjr 

hut laudanum to niv father, ami that tiu* Dueliessa has not 

soufilil to avenye herself for Uarbone's attempt? 

“(ireat (io<l!'' she crietl, ‘‘lure am 1 in leaijue with 

my father's poisoners. And I allow them to esenpe! And 

perliaps that man. when put to the cjuestion, would have 

confessed something else than laudanum!'* 

rielia at once fill on her kmes, burst into tears, and 

prayed to the Madonna vcWU fervour. 

Meanwhile the doctor of the citaelel, jjrently surprised 

bv the information he had received from Don Cc.snre, ac- 
% 

cording to which lie hnd to dcnl only with Iniidniniin. 
n|)plicd the n|)|)ro|)rint(' rcincdii-.s, which presently made the 
more nlnnning symptoms disnp))cnr. 'Dio Oencrnl came to 
liimsclf a little as day hegan to dawn, llis lirst action that 
shewed any sign of eonseiousness was to hurl insults at the 
Colonel who was seeond in command of the citadel, and 
had taken upon himself to give certain orders, the simplest 
ill the world, wliile the (ienernl was uneonseious. 

The governor next flew into a towering rage with n 
kitelienmaid who, when bringing him his .soup, had been 
so rash as to utter the woril apoplexy. 

“Am I of an oge,” he cried, “to have apoplexies.^ It is 
only iny deadly enemies who can find pleasure in spread- 
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iiif; siicli reports. -And besides, have 1 been bled, tliat 

slander itself dare speak of apoplexy." 

Fabrizio. wholly oceiipitd with tlie preparations for his 
e.seape. eould not understaini the .stran«{e sounds that Idled 
the citadel at the moment when the governor was hrougld 
in half dead. At rirst he had some idea that his sentence 
had been altered, and that they were eomiiif; to put him 
to d.ath. Then, seeing tliat no one came to Ins cell, he 
thought tliat Clelia ha«l been betrayed, that on her return 
to the fortres.s they had taken from her the cords which 
probably .she was bringing back, and so. that hi.s plans of 
escape were for the future impossible. Next day. at dawn, 
he saw come into his room a man unknown to him. who, 
without saying a word, laid down a basket of fruit: beneath 
tile fruit was hidden the following letter: 

■'Fenetrateil by the keenest remorse for wliat has 
been done, not, thank heaven, by my consent, hut as 
the outcome of an idea which I hud, I have nwule 
a vow to the Blessed Virgin that if. by the effect of 
Her holy intercession my father i.s saved, I will never 
refuse to obey any of his orders; I will marry the 
Marchesc ns soon us he requires nie to do so. and 1 
will never .sec you again. However, I consider it my 
duty to fini.sh what has been begun. Next Sunday, 
when you return from mass, to which you will be 
taken at mv reque.st (remember to prepare your soul, 
you may kill yourself in the dilHcult enterpri.se); when 
you return from mass, I say, put off ns long as possible 
going back to your room; you will find there what 
is necessary for the enterprise that you have in mind. 

I f you perish, my heart will be broken! Will you be 
able to accu.se me of having contributed to your death? 
Has not the Duchessa herself repeated to me upon 
several occasions that the Uaversi faction is winning? 
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Tliev seek to liirul the Prifice hv an act of crucltv 

9 9 ^ 

tliat must se|>arate him for ever from Conte Mosca* 

'I'hc Duehessa. with floods of tears, has sworn to 

me tliat tlurc remains onlv tliis resource: you will 

perisl) unless you make an attempt. I cannot look 

at you a^ain, I have made my vow; hut if on Sunday, 

tt) wards cveninir, yoxt see me dressed entirely in 

hhiek, at the usual window, it will be the signal that 

everything will lu' ready that niglit so far as my 

fcehle means allow. Aftt r eleven, p<Tha])s at mid- 

niglit or at one o'eloek, a little lamp will appear in 

tnv wiiuloM*, that will he the derisive moment; corn- 

mend vonrself to vour Holy Patron, tlress vourself 
• • • • 

in linsti- in tlir priestly habit >vith wiiicli yon arc 
])rovicle(l, am! be off. 

"I'arewi-ll. b'libri/.io. I shall he at iny jirayers. and 
.shedding the jnost hitter tears, as yon may well be¬ 
lieve, while y«ni ore running such great risks. If you 
perish, I shall not outlive yon a day; Great God! 
What am I .saying? Hut if yon suecee<l, I shall never 
sec you again. On Sunday, after mass, you will find 
in yojir prison the money, the poison, the eords, sent 
by that terrible woman who loves you with passion, and 
who has three tiuM'.s over assured me that this course 
Jiiust he adopted. May God preserve you, and the 
Blessed Madonna!” 

Fahio Conti was a gaoler wlio was always uneasy, al¬ 
ways unhappy, always seeing in his dreams one of his 
prisoners escaping: he was loathed hy everyone in the 
citadel; luit misfortune inspiring the same resolutions in 
all men, the poor prisoners, even timsc who were chained 
in dungeons three feet high, three feet wide and eight feet 
long, in which they could neither stand nor sit, all the 
prisoners, even these, I say, had the idea of ordering a 
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7V Deum to be sun^ at their own expense, when they 
knew that their governor was* out of danger. Two or three 
of tliese wretches composed sonnets in honour of Fnbio 
Conti. Oh, the effect of misery upon men! May )ie who 
would blame them be led by Ids destiny to spend a year 
in a cell throe foot high^ with eiglit ounces of bread a 
day and fasiinff on I'ridays! 

C'lelia, who left her father's room only to pray in the 
chapel, said that the governor had decided that the re¬ 
joicings should be confined to Sunday. On the morning 
of this Sunday, Fabrtzio was present at mass and at the 
7V Dvum; in the evening there were fireworks, and in the 
lower rooms of the palazzo the soldiers received a quantity 
of wine four times that which the governor had allowed; 
an unknown hand had even sent several barrels of hrandv 
which the soldiers broached. The generous spirit of the 
soldiers who were hceoming intoxicated would not allow 
llie five of their number who were on duty as sentries 
outside the palazzo to suffer accordingly; as soon as they 
arrived at their sentry-boxes, a trusted servant gave them 
wine, and it was not known from what hand those who 
came on duty at midnight and for the rest of the night 
received also a glass each of brandy, while the bottle was 
in each case forgotten and left by the sentry-box (ns was 
proved in the subsequent investigations). 

The disorder lasted longer than Clclia had expected, 

and it was not until nearly one o'clock that Fabrizio, who, 

more than a week earlier, had sawn through two bars of 

his window, the window that did not look out on the aviary, 

began to take down the screen; he was working almost 

over the heads of the sentries who were guarding the 

governor’s palazzo, they heard nothing. He had made 

sonic fresh knots onlv in the immense cord neccjisarv for 

• « 

descending from that U*rrible height of one hundred and 
eighty feet. He arranged this cord as a bandolier about 
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his hotly: it "rcatly tinharrnssrd him. its hulk was enor¬ 
mous; the knots prevented it from heinff wound close, and 
it projeeted more titan ciplileen imhes from his body. 
"This is the chief obstacle.” said Tahrizio. 

I'hi-S cord once arranfred as well as possible. Fahrizio 
took the other witli which he counted on elituhinjr down 
the thirty five feet which separated his window from the 
terrace on which the fcovcriutr’s palazzo stootl. Hut inns- 
mueh as. however drunken the sentries mijiht he. he could 
not descend exactly over their heads, lie cliiuhcd out. as 
we have said, hv the second window of his room, that 
which lookid over the roof of a sort of vast jruard room. 
Hv a sick tnatr,s whim, as soon as Cicneral bahio Conti 
was able to speak, he had ordered up two humlred sohliers 
into this old piard-room. disused for over a century. He 
said that after poisoninj; him. they would seek to murder 
him in his bed. and these two hundred soldiers were to 
guard him. One may judge of the effect which this un¬ 
foreseen measure had on the heart of Clclla: that pious 
girl was fully conscious to wliat au extent she was betraying 
her father, and a father who had just been almost poisoned 
in the interests of the prisoner wliom she loved. She al¬ 
most saw in the unexpected arrival of these two hundred 
men an net of Providence which forbade her to go any 
farther and to give Fahrizio his freedom. 

But overvone in Parma was talking of the immediate 
death of the prisoner. This grim subject had been dis- 
eus.sed again at the party friven on the occasion of the 
marriage of Donna Giulia Crcscenzi. Since for .such a 
mere trifle as a clumsy sword-thrust given to an actor, a 
man of Fabrizio’s birth was not set at liberty at the end 
of nine months’ imprisonment, and when ho had the pro¬ 
tection of the Prime Minister, it mu.st be because politics 
entered into the case. And in that event, it was useless to 
think any more about him, people said; if it was not con- 
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venient lo authority to put him to deatli in a public ))lace, 
lie would soon die of sickness. A locksmith who hnd hc< n 
summoned to (lencral Fabio Conti’s palaz::o spoke of l a- 
lirizio as of a prisoner long since dispatched, whos<‘ death 
was hoinK kept secret from motives of policy. 1 his mans 
words deeided Clelia. 
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D l'llINCJ th<- d.'iy I'.ihrizio was attacked by certain 
.serious and disagret'al>le rcHexions; Init as he lu'ar<l 
the hours strike that brought hint nearer to the 
inonient of action, he began to feel alert and ready. Tlie 
Duchessa had written tiint he would feel the shock of 
tlie fresh air. ami tliat once he was out of his prison he 
might find it impossible to walk; in that case it wa.s better 
to run the risk of being caught titan to let himself fall 
from a height of a hundreil and eighty feet. “If I have 
that mi.sfortunc,” said Fabrizio, “I shall lie down beneath 
the parapet. 1 shall slee|) for an hour, then I shall start 
again. Since I have sworn to ('Iclia that I will make the 


attempt. I )>refer to fall fr<un the top of a rampart, how¬ 
ever high, rather than always to have to think about tlie 
taste of tile bread I eat. What horrible pains one must 
feel before the end, when one die.s of poison! Fabio (’onti 
will stand on no ceremonv, he will make them give me 
the arsenic with which he kills the rats in his citadel.” 

Towards midnight, one of those thick white fogs in 
which the Fo sometimes swathes its banks, spread first of 
all over the town, and then reached the esplaniide ami 
the bastions from the midst of which rises the great tower 
of the citadel. Fabrizio estimated that from the parapet 
of the platform it would be impossible to make out the 
young acacias that surrounded the gardens laid out bv the 
soldiers at the foot of the hundred and eighty foot wall. 
“That, now, is excellent,” he thought. 
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Shortly after half past twelve had struck, the signal of 
the little lamp appeared at the aviary window. Fabrizio 
was readv for action; he crossed himself, tlicn fastened 
to his bed the tine cord intended to enable liiin to descend 
the tiiirty*tive feet tliat separated him from the platform 
on which the palazzo stood. lie arrived without meeting 
any obstacle on the roof of the guard-room occupied over¬ 
night by tlie reinforcement of two hundred soldiers of 
whom we have spoken. Unfortunately, the soldiers, at a 
qu.irtcr to one in the morning, as it now was. had not yet 
gone to sleep; while he was creeping on tiptoe over tlu* 
roof of large curved tiles, Fabrizio could hear them saying 
that the devil was on the roof, and that they must try 
to kill him with a shot from a musket. Certain voices in¬ 
sisted that this desire savoured of great impiety; others 
.said tliat if a shot were fired without killing anything, the 
governor would put them all in prison for having alarmed 
the garrison witliout cause. The ujishot of this discussion 
was that Fabrizio walked across the roof as quickly us 
possible and made a great deal more noise. I he fact 
remains that at the moment when, hanging hy his cord, 
he passexl opposite the windows, mercifully at a distance 
of four or five feet owing to the jirojcction of the roof, 
they were bri.stling with bayonets. Some accounts suggest 
that Fabrizio, mad as ever, had the idea of acting the part 
of the devil, and that he flung these soldier.s a handful 
of sequins. One thing certain is that he had scattered 
sequins upon the floor of his room, and that he scattered 
more on the platform on liis way from the Torre barnese 
to the parapet, so as to give him.self the chance of dis¬ 
tracting the attention of the soldiers who might come in 
])ursuit of him. 

Uanding u]>un the jilatform where he was surrounded by 
soldiers, who ordinarily called out every quarter of an 
hour a whole sentence: “All’s well around my i) 0 st! ” he 
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(Jircchd his sUps towards tlic western parapet and souirht 
for ttic in w stone. 

'I’lic' tliiiiii that ap]»<-ars ineredihle and ii)i:;ht make one 
doubt tlie truth of the .story if the result had not Iwid a 
wliole tt»wn for witnesses, is lliat the sentri*'s posted alon^ 
the parapet did not see and arrest I'ahrizio; as a matter 
of faet the fo«>: was heginninij li) rise, and l ahrizio said 
afterwards that when he was on the }>latform the fog 
seeimal to him to have come already halfway up the lorre 
Farnese. Hut this ftig was hy no means thick, and lie 
could (piite well sec the .sentries, some of whom Mere mov¬ 
ing. He adde-d that, impelled as though hy a supernatural 
force, he went to take up his position boldly between 
tM'o sentries mIio M’erc quite in-ar one anollur. He calmly 
uinvouiul the big cord nhich he bad round his bcnly. and 
M’hich twice became entangled ^ it took him a long time 
to unravel it and s|>rend it out on the parapet. He heard 
the soldiers talking on all sides of him, and was quite 
determined to slab the first mIio advanced upon him. “I 
was not in the least anxious.” he added, ”1 felt as though 


I were pc-rforming a ceremony.” 

He- fastened his cord, when it was hnally unravelled, 
through an opening cut in the parapet for the escape of 
rain water, climbed on to the said jiarapct and prayed 
to (iod with fervour; then, like a hero of the days of 
chivalry, he thought for a moiiicnl.of Clelia. “How dif¬ 
ferent I am.” he said to hini.sclf, “from the fickle, libertine 
Fabrizio of nine months ago!” At length he began to 
descend that astounding height. He acted mechanically, 
he said, and as he Mould have done in broad daylight, 
climbing doM-n a wall before friends, to win a M-ager. 
About halfway down, he suddenly felt his arms lose their 
strength; he thought afterwards that he had even let go 
the cord for an instant, but he soon caught hold of it 


again; possibly, he said, he had held on to the bushes 
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into u'hich J)c slippi-<i, receivin" some scratches from them. 
He felt from time to time an aponisiti;; jjain between liis 
shoulders; it actually took away his breath. There was 
an extremely nn|>leasant .swayiiijr motion; he was constantly 
hung from the cord to the bushes. He was brushed by 
scvcTid birds which he arouseil, and which dashed at him 
in their Hight. .\t first, he thought that he was being 
ilutched by men wlio had come down from the eita<h-l by 
the same way ns himself in pursuit, and he pr«pare<l to 
defend his life. I'inally he arrived at tin- base of the 
great tower without any inconvenience save that of having 
blood on his hands. He relates th.it. from the midille 
of llu- tower, the slope which it forms was of great use 
to him; he hugged the wall all the way down, and the 
plants growing between the stones gav<‘ him great support. 
On reaching the foot, among the .soldiers' gar«lens. he fell 
upon an acacia which, luok«'d .at from alune. had seemed 
to him to be four or five feet high, but was really fifteen 
or twenty. A drunken man who wa.s lying asleep bemath 
it took him for a robber. In his fall from this tree. 
Fabrizio nearly dislocated his right arm. He started to 
run towards the rampart; but, as he said, his legs felt like 
cotton, he had no longc-r any strength. In s]>ile of the 
danger, he sat down and drank a little brandy which he 
had left. He dozed off for a few minutes to the extent 
of not knowing where he was; on awaking, he could not 
understand how. lying in bed in his cell, he saw trec.s. 
Then the terrible truth came back to his mind. At once 
he stcp])ed out to the raini>art, and climbed it by a big 
stair. The sentry who wa.s posted close beside this stair 
was snoring in his box. He found a cannon lying in the 
grass; he fastened his third cord to it; it proved to be a 
little too short, and lie fell into a muddy ditch in which 
there was perhaps a foot of water. As lie was picking 
liiinself up and trying to take his bearings, he felt himself 
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scizril l)v two men; lu* was nfrnid for a moiiunt; hut pres- 
riitlv luMrd a voice close to liis ear whisper very softly: 
"Ah ! Monsicnore, Monsifrnon* lie gathered vaguely that 
those men belonged to the Duehessa; at once he fell in 
a dead faint. A nunute later, he felt that he was being 
carried by nu*n who were marching in silence and very 
fast; then they stn])ped* which caused him great uneasi¬ 
ness. Hut he had not the strength either to speak or to 
ojien liis eyes; he fell that he was being clasped in some- 
one*s arm; suddenly he recognised the scent of the I)u- 
chessa's clothing. 'Fhis scent revived him; lie opemd his 
eyes; he was aide to utter the words: ‘*Ah! Dear friend! ’ 
I'hen onet‘ again he fainted away. 

'lilt* faithful Bruno, with a stpiad of police all devottd 
to the (’onte, was in reserve at a distance of two hundred 
>ar4ls; the Conte himself was hidilen in a snuill house 
close to tlu' place where the Dueliessa was waiting. He 
would not liave hesitated, had it been necessary, to take 
his swor<l in his liantl, with a party of half-pay olKeers, 
Ids intimate friends; he reganbd himself as ohiiged to 
sa\e the life of Fnhrizio, who seemed to him to be exposed 
to great risk, and would long ago have had his pardon 
sigmd hy the Hrinee, if lie, Mosea^ had not been so foolish 
as to seek to avoid making the Sovereign write a foolish 
thing. 

Since midnight the l)uclies.sa» surrounde<l hy men armed 
to the teeth, had been pacing in deep silence outside the 
ramparts of the etla<lel; she eouhl not slay in one place, 
she thought that she would have to fight to rescue Fabri«io 
from the men who would pursue him. This ardent imagina¬ 
tion hail taken a luindred precautions, too long to he given 
here in detail, and of an iiiercdihlc imprudence. It was 
calculated that more than eighty agents were afoot that 
night, in readiness to fight for something extraordinary, 
b'ortunntely Ferrantc and Ludovico were at the head of 
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nil tlieso men. and the MinisUr of Police was not ho.stiJc; 

l)Ut the Conte himself remarked that tlie Duchessn was not 

betrayed bv anyone, and that he himself, as Minister, knew 
• • • 

nothing. 

The Duchfxsa lost her hind altogitluT on siviiig Fn- 
brizio again; slu* <*las|Hd him convulsively in her arms, then 
was in despair on seeing herself covered in blood: it was 
the blood from Fabrizio’s hands; she thought that he uas 
dangcrouslv wounded. With the assistance of one of her 
men. .she was taking off his coat to bandage him when 
I.odovieo, who fortunately happened to be on the spot, 
Hrmlv i)tit her and Fabrizio in one of the little earriage.s 
wbieii were hidden in a garden near the gate of the town, 
and they set off at full gallop to cross the Fo near Sacra. 
Ferranto. with a score of well-armed men, formed the 
rearguard, and had sworn on his liead to stop the pursuit. 
The C’ontc. alone and on foot, did not leave the neighbour¬ 
hood of the citadel until two hours later, when he .saw 
that no one was stirring. “Look at me. committing high 
treason," In- said to himself, mad with joy. 

Lodovieo had the excellent Idea of placing In one of the 
< arriages a young surgeon attached to the Duchessa s 
liousehold, who was of tnueh the same build as I-abrizIo. 

"Make vour escape,’’ lie told him, “in the direction of 
liologna; be a.s awkward as possible, try to hove yoiir.seIf 
arrested; then contradict yourself in your answers, and 
finally admit that you arc Fabrizio del Dongo; above all, 
gain time. Use your skill in being awkward, you will get 
off with a montir.s imprisonment, and the Signora will give 

you fifty sequins.” 

“Docs one think of money when one is serving the 
Signora?” 

He set off, and was arrested a few hours later, an event 
which gave great jov to General Fobio Conti and also to 
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wlio, witK Fahrizio's piril, saw liis 


Barany taking 


Might. 

rih' escape was n<»t known at tlic citadel until ahout si^ 
iTcloi'k in tiu' morning, and it was not utitil ten that tliey 
darrd inform the Frince. 'Fhe Dueliossa hact heen so well 
MTVttI that, in spite t>f I'ahri/.io’s tlee}) sleep* which slic 
mistook for a dea<l faint, with the result tliat she stopped 
the enrriagi* tliret‘ times, slie crossed the Fo in a hunt 
as four was striking, 'riicrc were relays on the other side, 
they covered two leagues more at great speed, then were 
stopped for more than an hour for the exninination of 
their passports. The Diichessa had every variety of these 
for herself and I'ahri/io; hut she was mad that day, and 
took it into her head to give ten napoleons to the clerk 
of the Austrian police, anil to clasp his Imnd and burst 
into tears. 'I'liis clerk, greatly nlarniecl, began the exam¬ 
ination afresh. They took post; the Duchessa paid in so 
extravagant a fashion that everywhere she aroused suspi¬ 
cions, in that land where every stranger is suspect. I.odo- 
vieo came to the rescue again: lie said tliat the Signora 
Duchessa was beside herself with grief at the protracted 
fever of young ('onte Mosea, son of the Frime Minister 
of Fanna. whom she was taking with her to consult the 
doctors of Pavia. 

It was not until they were ten leagues beyond the Po 
tliat the prisoner really awoke; he had a dislocated shoulder 
and a number of slight cuts. The Duchessa again behaved 
in HO extraordinary a fashion that the landlord of a village 
inn where they dined thought he was entertaining a Prin¬ 
cess of the Imperial House, and was going to pav her 
tlie honours which he supposed to ho due to her when 
Lodovieo told him that the Princess would without fail 
have him put in prison if he thought of ordering the bells 
to be rung. 

At length, about six o'clock in the evening, they reached 
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Picamontcsc territory. There for the fir>t time Fabrizio 
was in eomplcte safety: lie was taken to a little villajie off 
the hiah road, the cuts on his hands were dressed, and 

he slept for .several hours more. 

It was in this village that the Duehes.sa allowed herself 
to lake a step that was not only horrible from the moral 
point of view, but also fatal to the trampiillity of the rest 
of her life. Some weeks before Fabrizio's escape, on a 
day when the whole of Parma had >:(*ne to the jrate of 
the citadel, hopinii to see in the (•ourtyard the seaff<dd 
that was hein^ erected for his benefit, the Duchessa ha.l 
shown t«» laidovieo, who had beeoim- the factotum of Iut 
househol«l, the secret by wliiih one raised from a httle iron 
frame, very cunninffly conceahd. one of the stones forming 
the floor of the famous reservoir of the palazzo Sansc- 
verina a work of the thirteenth century, of which wc have 
„p.>kcn alr<-ady. While Fabrizio was lying asleep in the 
tralloria of this little village, the Duchessa sent for Ludo¬ 
vico. He thought that she had gone mad. so .strange was 

the look that .she gave him. 

“You probahly expect,” she .said to him, "that 1 am go¬ 
ing to give you’.several thousand francs; well, I am not; 
I know you* you are a poet, you would soon squander it 
all. I am giving you the small por/ere of La Uiceiarda. a 
league from Casaliiinggiore." Lodovico flung himself at her 
feet, mad with joy, and protesting in heartfelt accents 
that it was not with any thought of earning money that he 
had helped to save xMonsignor Fabrizio; that he had alwap 
loved liim with a .special affection since he had had the 
honour to drive him once, in his capacity as the Signora s 
third coachman. When this man. who was genuinely warm¬ 
hearted, thought that he had taken up enough of the time 
of -so great a lady, he took his leave; but she, with flashing 

eves, .said to him; 

’ "Wait!” 
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She j>niT(l \vUlu>ut 
room. l<K>kinjr iroux 
cre<lihle eves. Final) 


utterin'^ a word tl)e floor of tliis inn 
time to tinu- nt l.o(ln\ifi> witli iii- 
V tlir Jiian, seeing tliat t!iis stranprf 

A 


exen'ise sliowed no sitrn of coininsJ to an 


end, took it upon 


liimself to aihJress Ins mistress. 

■•'riu- Sitfiiorn inadr nii- so rxtravaaant a fjift. one 

so far bi“yon<l nnylinnp that a poor man Hko me eoiihl 
imagine, anil moreover so mueh greater than the humble 
serviees which I have Imd tin- honour to render, that 1 feel, 
on my eonscicnee, that 1 cannot aec«'pt the podere of l.a 
Uieeiardn. I have the honour to return this land to the 
Sijrnora, and to hep her to grant me a |)ension of four . 
hundnd francs.” 

"How many liim-s in your life,” she saul to him with 
the most soiiihre pride, “how many times have you heard 
it said that I had ahnndoned a ])rojeet once I ha«l made 


it?” 

After Jittering this sentence, the Huehessa continued to 
walk up and down the room for some minutes; thc»i sud¬ 
denly stojjping, cried: 

"It is hy accident, and heeaJisc he managed to attract 
that little girl, that Fnhrizio’s life has been saved! If he 
Imd not been attractive, he would now he dead, ('an you 
deny that?” she asked, advancing on Lodovico with eyes 
In which the darkest fury blazed. Lodovico rccoilcil a few 
steps and thought her mad. which gave him great uneasi¬ 
ness a.H to the jjossession of his podrre of La Uieeinrda. 

"Very well I” the Djiehessa went on, in the most winning 
and light-hearted tone, completely changed, "I wish my 
good peO])lc of Sneea to have a mad holiday which they 
will long remember. You are going to return to Sacca; 
have you any objection? Do you think that you will he 
running any risk?” 

"None to speak of, Signora: none of the people of 
Saeca will ever say that I was in Monsignor Fabrizio’s 
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service. Besides, if I may venture to say so to the Sig¬ 
nora. I am burning to sec my property at La Ricciarda: 
it seems so oiid for me to be a landowner!” 

■‘Your gaiety pleases me. The farmer at I.a Ricciarda 
owes me, 1 think, three or four years' rent; I make him 
a jjrescnt of half of what he owes me. and the other half 
of all these arrears I give to you. but on this condition: 
vou will go to Sacea. you v ill say there that the da} 
aft« r tomorrow is the festa of one of my patron saints, 
and, on the evening after your arrival, you will have my 
house illuminaUd in the uio.st splendid fashion. Spare 
neither money nor trouble; remember that the occasion 
is the greatest happiness of my life. I have prepared for 
this illumination long beforehand; more than three months 
ago, I collected in the cellars of the house everything that 
can be used for this noble ffsla; I have })ut the gardener 
in charge of all the fireworks necessary for a magnificent 
di.splay: you will let them off from the terrace overlooking 
the Po. I have eighty-nine large barrels of wine in my 
cellars, you will set up eighty-nine fountains of wine in 
my park. If next day there remaiii.s a single bottle which 
has not been drunk, I shall say that you do not love* 
h'abrizio. When the fountains of Mine, the illumination 
and the fireworks are m’cII started, you will slip away eau- 
tiou.slv, for it Is pos.sible, and it is my hope, that at Farma 
all these fine doings may appear an insolence.” 

"It i.s not possible. It is only a certainty', as it is certain 
too that the I'iscal Rossi, M’bo .signed Monsignore s sen¬ 
tence, M'ill burst w’ith rage. And indeed, added Lodovico 
timidly, “if the Signora wished to give more pleasure to 
her-poor servant than by bestowing on him half the arrears 
of La Ricciarda, she would allow me to play a little joke 
on that Rassi. . , 

•‘■You arc a stout fellow!” cried the Duchessa in a trans¬ 
port; "but I forbid you absolutely to do anything to 
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K.issi: I have a plan of liavin" liiin publicly banged, later 
on. As for voii. trv not to have yourself arrested at Sacea; 
everything would be ,s|>oiled if I lost you. 

"1. Signora! After I have said that I am celebrating 
tlu tr\ln of one of the Signora’s patrons, if the police 
sent thirty eoiislables to upstt things, you may be .sure 
that before they bad reached the Cr«>c<- Uossa in the middle 
of the village, not one of them would be on bis horse. 
'I’bey re no fools, the ])eople of Sacen; finished smugglers 
all of tln tn. and they wc)rsbip the Signora.” 

" Finally.” went on the Duebessa with a singularly do* 
taebed air. “if I give wine to my good people of Sacca, 

I wish to Ho«>d the inhabitants of Parma; the .same evening 
on wbieb my bous«' is illuminated, take the best horse in 
my stable, dash to my palasco in Parma, and open the 
reserv«)ir.'' 

•All! What an excellent idea of the Signoro!" cried 
I.odovico, laugliiiig like n mailman; "wine for the good 
people of Sacea, water for the eits of Parma, who were so 
sure, the wretches, that Monsignor I’abrizio was going to 
be poi.soncd like poor I.-.” 

I.odovico's joy knew no end; the Duebessa eoinplneently 
watebed bis wild laughter; be kept on repenting "Wine 
for the people of Sacea and water for the people of Parma! 
The Signora no doubt knows better than I that when they 
rashly emptied the reservoir, twenty years ago, tlu-re was as 
mticb ns a fool of water in many of the streets of Parma.’ 

"And water for the people of Parma," retorted the Du- 
elicssa with a langh. "The avenue past the citadel would 
have been filled with people if they bad cut off Fabrizio’s 
bead. . . . They all call him Ihr (/real culprit. . . . But, 
above all, do everything carefully, so that not a living 
soul knows that the flood was started by you or ordered by 
me. Fahrizio, the Conte himself must be left in ignorance 
of this mad prank. . . . But 1 was forgetting the poor of 
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Sacca: fjo and write a letter to niy airent. wlucl> I shall 
sij'n; you will tell him that, for the fesla of niy holy 
patron, he must distribute a hundred sequins amonj; the 
j)oor of Sacca. and tell him to obey you in everything: to 
do with the illumination, the rireworks and the wine; and 
especially that there must not he a full bottle in my collars 
next day." 

"'Phe Siffnora’s ajjent will have no ditheulty except in 
one tiling: in the five years that the Signora has had the 
^ illa. she has not left ten poor persons in Sacca.” 

"And 7vaier for the people of Parma!” the Duchessa 
went on chantinp. "How will you carry out this joke?” 

“My plans are all made: I leave Sacca about nine o’clock, 
at half past ten niy horse is at the inn of the Tre Ganasce, 
on the road to Casalmappiore and to mif podere of La 
Ricciardn; at eleven, I am in my room in the palazzo, ami 
at a quarter past eleven water for the peo])Ie of Parma, 
and more than they wi.sh, to drink to the health of the 
preat culprit. Ten minutes later, I leave the town by the 
Bolopna road. I make, as I pass it, a profound bow to 
the citadel, which Monsipnorc’s courape and the Sipnora's 
.sjiirit have succeeded in dispracinp; I take a path across 
country, which I know well, and I make my entry into 
La Ricciarda.” 

Lodovico raised his eyes to the Duchessa and was 
startled. She was .starinp fixedly at the blank wall six 
paces away from her, and, it must be admitted, her ex¬ 
pression wa.s terrible. “Ah! My poor podere!” thoupht 
Lodovico. “The fact of the matter is, she is mad!” The 
Duches.sa looked at him and read his thouphts. 

“Ah! Sipnor Lodovico the preat poet, you wish a deed 
of pift in writinp: run and find me a sheet of paper.” 
Lodovico did not wait to be told twice, and the Duchessa 
wrote out in her own hand a long form of receipt, ante¬ 
dated by a year, in which she declared that she had rc- 
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Ct-ivi-.l fnun I.ck!ovU-o Snn Micluli the sum of 80.000 
franc^, and had ffivtii him in pledge the lands of I.a Rie- 
eiarda. If after the lapse of twelve months the Duchessa 
l.a.l not restored the said 80,000 frnnes to I.odovico, the 
lands of I.a Riceiarda were to remain his property. 

•It is a fine notionthe Duehessa .said to herself, “to 
give to a faithful servant nearly a third of what I have left 

for nivself." 

"Now then.” she said to Lodovieo, “after the joke of the 
reservoir, I give you just two days to enjoy yourself at 
Cnsalmngglore. Kor the eonveynnee to hold good, say that 
it is a transaetion which <lntes hack more than a year. 
Come hack and join me at Belgirate, and as quickly as 
possible; Fabrizio is perhaps going to Kngland, where you 
will follow him." 

Early the next day the Duchossa and Fnbrizio were at 
ndgirnte. 

They took up their abode in that enchanting village; 
hut a killing grief awaiti-d the Duehessa on Lake Mng- 
giore. Fabrizio was entirely changed; from the first mo¬ 
ments in which he had awoken from his sleep, .still some 
what lethargic, after his escape, the Duchessa bad noticed 
that something out of the common was occurring in him. 
The deep-lying sentiment, which he took great pains to 
conceal, was distinctly odd, it was nothing less than this: 
he was in despair at being out of hi.s prison. He was care¬ 
ful not to admit this cause of Ins sorrow, which would 
hove led to questions which he did not wish to answer. 

"What!" said the Duchessa, in amazement, “that horrible 


sensation when hunger forced you to feed, so as not to 
fall down, on one of those loathsome dishc.s supplied by the 
prison kitchen, that sensation: 'Is there some strange 
taste in this, am I poisoning myself at this moment?’— 
did not that .sensation fill you with horror?” 

"I thought of death," replied Fabriaio, "as 1 suppose 
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soldiers think of it: it was a iiossihlc tliinjr which I thought 
to avoid b%' takinc care. ” 

And .so, wliat unrasincsb, 'vlial jirief for llu- Diichcssa! 
Tins adored, singular, vivid, original crealun* was now 
before her eyes a prey to an endless train c»f fancies; 
he aetuallv preferred solitude to the pleasure of talking 
of all manner of things, and with an open heart, to the 
best friend that he had in the world. Still he Mas always 
good, assiduous, grateful towards the Duelu'ssa; he wouhl. 
as before, have given his life a hundred times over for 
her; btjt liis heart Mas cl.seM'here. They often Nvent four 
or five leagues over that sublime lake Nvithout uttering a 
M'ord. The conversation, the exchange of cold thoughts 
that from then oineards was possible between them might 
perhaps have seemed pheasant to others; but tlu'V re in cm 
bered still, the Duehessa especially, >vhat their conver¬ 
sation had been before that fatal tight M’itb (iiletti wlueb 
had set thorn apart. Faliri;cio OM*ed the Duehessa an ae- 
<*ount of the nine months that he harl spent in a horrible 
])risori, and it ajipeared that he had nothing to say of this 
detention but brief and unfinished sentences. 

"It was bound to happen sooner or later/* the Duehessa 
told herself M'ith a gloomy sadness. "(Jrief has aged me. 
or edse he is really in love, and I have now only the second 
place in liis heart." Demeaned, east dtiwn by the greatest 
of all possible griefs, the Duehessa said to herself at 
times: "If, by the Mill of Heaven, Ferrantc should become 
mad altogether, or his courage should fail, I feel that I 
should be less unhappy." From that moment this half- 
remorse poisoned the esteem that the Duehessa had for 
her OM'n character. "So," she said to herself bitterly, "I 
am repenting of a resolution I have already math*. Then 
I am no longer a del Dongo!" 

"It is the will of Heaven," she would say: "Fabrizio is 
in love, and what right have I to wish that he should not 
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hv in love? Has one single woril of gi-nuine love ever 
pnssul usr*’ 

This idea, reasonahle as it was. kept her from sleejung. 
and in short, a tiling wliieh shewed how old age and a 
weakening of the heart had eome o\«r her. she was a 
Imiidred times more unhappy than at I’anna. As for the 
person who eould he responsible for Fabrizio's strange 
abstraction, it was hardly possible to entertain any reason¬ 
able iloubt: Clelia Conti, that pious girl, had belr.ayed her 
father since she had eonNcnted to make the garrison drunk, 
and never oiiee did Fabrizio speak of Clelia! “Hut. added 
the Diiehessa. beating her breast in desperation, "if the 
garrison had not been made drunk, all my stratagems, all 
iny exertions beeanie usidess; so it is she that saved him! 

It was with extreme dillieulty that the Duehessa ob¬ 
tained from Fabrizio any details of the events of that 
night, wliieh, she said to herself, "would at one time have 
been the .subject of an endlessly reneweil discussion be¬ 
tween us! In those happy times he would have talked for 
a whole day. with a force and gaiety endlessly renewed, 
of the smallest trifle which I thought of hringing for- 
ward.' 

As it was noccssary to think of vvrrythinjr, thi‘ Du- 
rhossa had inslallod Fal^rizio at tlu* port of I.ooa^n<^ a 
Swiss town at the head of I.ake Maggiore. Every day 
slie went to fetch him in a boat for long excursions over 
the lake. Well, on one oeeason when she took it into her 
head to go up to his room, she found the walls lined with 
a mimher of view.s of the town of Parma, for which he 
had sent to Milan or to Parma itself, a place which he 
ought to he holding in nhomination. His little sitting- 
room, converted into a studio, was littered with all the 
apparatus of a painter in wnler-eolours. and she found 
him finishing a third sketch of the Torre Fnrnese and the 
governor's palaszo. 
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■■Tl>e only thin«i for you to do now.” she said to him 
with an air of vexation, “is to make a portrait from memory 
of that eharminp povcrn<ir whose only wish was to poison 
you. But. while I think of it.” she went on. "you ou^dit 
to write Inin a letter of apology for havini; taken the lih- 
erty of cseapinp and makinfj his citadel look loolish. 

'Flu- poor woman little knew how true her words were: 
no sooner had he arrived in a place of s.afcty than l a- 
brizio’s hrst thoujrht had been to write (ieneral Fahio 
C’onti a perf<-ctlv polite and in a sense hijihly ridiculous 
letter; he asked his pardon for bavin;; escajicd. otferiru; 
as an excuse that a certain subordinate in the prison had 
been ordereil to ffive him poison. Little did he care what 
he wrote. Tabrizio hoped that Clelia’.s eyes would see this 
letter, and his cheeks were wet with tears as he wrote it. 
He emled it with a very pleasant sentence: he ventured 
to say that, finding; himself at liberty, he frequently had 
oeension to reprret his little room in the lorre haruesi’. 
This wu.s the princijial tliouplit in his letter, he hoped that 
Clclia would understand it. In his writinp vein, ami 
always in the hoj)e of heinjr read hy someone, hahrizio 
addressed his thanks to Don Cesare, that pood eha}>lain 
who had lent liiin books on thcolop^^ A few days later 
Fabrizio arranged that the .small bookseller of Loearno 
.sliotdd make* the journey to Milan, where this bookseller, 
a friend of the eelebrated bibliomaniac Heina, bougld the 


most sumptuous editions that he could find of the w<»rk.s 
that Don Ccsarc had lent Fabrizio. The gocnl chaplain 
received thc.se books and a handsome letter which informed 
him that, in moments of inipaticnee, pardonable perhaps 
to a poor prisoner, the writer bad covered the margins 
of his books with silly notes. Ho begged him, accord' 
ingly, to replace them in his library with the volumes 
which the most lively gratitude took the liberty of present¬ 
ing to him. 
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l';il*rizio was vrry nindpsl in civinfi the simple name of 
JH)te,s to tlie erulless seriblilin^fs with wliieli ho harl covered 
fli. tnnrtriiis of n folio volume «if the works of Saint 
diroiiie. In the hope that ho inijrht he able to send hack 
this book t<* tlie );ood «'haplnin, and exohnnjjo it for an¬ 
other. li<- had written <lay by day on the marffins a very 

ooourred to him in prison; the jrroat 
events were nothiiiii 'Iso than ecstasies of divine lore 
(this wnril dii'inc took the place of another which he 
dared not write). At one moment this divine love led tlie 
prisoner to a profound desjinir. at other times a voiee 
heard in the air restored some hope and eonsed trans¬ 
ports of joy, All tills, fortunately, was written with prison 
ink. made of wim-, chocolate and soot, and Don Cesare had 
done no more than east an eye over it as he ])nt hack on 
his shelves the volume of .'saint Jerome. If he had studied 
the margins, hr would have seen that one day the prisoner, 
helievinp himself to have been poisoned, wan eoiiftratulat- 
iiiK himself on dyinff at a distance of less than forty yards 
from what he had loved best in the world. But another 


eve than 
e'srnpe. ' 


the jrood elmiilain’s had read this page since liis 
Hint fine idea; To die near xvhat one lox'es! 


exprissed in a hundred different fashions, was followed 
hy a sonnet in which one saw that this soul, parted, after 
atrocious torments, fr<im the frail body in which it had 
ilwelt for tliree-aml-tw'enty years, urged hy that instinct 
for happiness natural to everything that has onec existed, 
would not mount to heaven to mingle with the choirs of 
angels ns soon as it should he free, and should the dread 
Judgment grant it pardon for its sins; hut that, more 
fortunate after death than it had been in life, it would 
go a little way from the prison, where for so long it had 
groaned, to unite it.self with all that it had loved in thi.s 
world. And “So.” said the last line of the sonnet, “I 
should find my earthly paradise.” 
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Although they s}>oko of Fihrizio in the citadel of Parma 
only as of an infamous traitor M*ho had outraged the most 
sacrtul tics of duty, still the good priest Don Cesnre was 
delighted hy the sight of tlic fine books wliicli an unknown 
hand had conveyed to Jiim; for Fabrizio Inid decided to write 
to him only a few days after sending them, for fear lest 
his name might make the whole parcel he rejeeted with 
indignation. Don Cesare said no W4)rd of tins kin<l at¬ 
tention to his brother, who flew into a rage at the mere 
name of I'abrizio; but since the latter's flight, he had 
rettirrie<l to all his old intimnev with ))is charming niece: 
and as he had onct‘ tauglit her a few words of I.,atin, 
he let her see the Hue books that he had r<‘eeived. Such 
liad been the trav<‘ller'.s hope. Suildeiily Clelia blushed 
dcej)ly, slic liad rccognizerl Fabrizio's handwriting. Long 
and very narrow strips of yellow paper were placed by 
way of markers in various parts of the volume. .And as 
it Is true to say that in the midst of the sordid |)eenniary 
interests, and of the colourless eoldne.ss of the vulgar 
tlioiights which fill our lives, the actions inspired by a 
true passion rarely fail to produce their effect; as though 
a propitious deity were taking the trouble to lead them 
by the hand, Clelia, guided by this instinct, and by tlie 
thought of one thing only in the world, askt'd her unele 
to compare the old copy of Saint Jerome with the one 
that he had just received. How can I describe her rapture 
in the midst of the gloomy sadness in which l*ahrizio.s 
ab.sencc had plunged her, when she found on the margins 
of tlie old Saint Jerome the sonnet of which wc have spoken, 
and the records, day by day, of the love that he had felt 
for her. 

From the first day she knew the sonnet by heart; she 
would sing it, leaning on her window sill, before the win¬ 
dow, lienccforward empty, where she had so often seen 
a little opening oppear in tlie screen. This screen had 
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tnkc n down to ho plnoccl in thr olfioc of the criinin/il 
rourt, Aiul to serse as evidt'iico in a ridiculous prosecution 
which Hassi was drawing: up ai^ain^t Fahrizio, accused of 
the crime of Inivin^ escaped, or, as tiu' I'iscal said, laugh- 
iiig hims<|f as lie said it. of hmiu^ rrmovt'd /j im.tr/f from 
ihr clvoivncft of a am<y?i<7»iaio«.t Prince! 

Kach stage in (‘lelia*s actions was for her a matter for 
keen remorse, and now that she was iinha|)pv. her remorse 
was all tin* keener. She sought to mitigate somewhat 
the reproaelies that she adtlressid to herself hv remind¬ 
ing lu'rself of the vow never io fVi/*rirm arjnin^ which 
she Inul made to the Madonna at the time when the Cieii- 
eral was n<*arly poisoned, and since then hntl renewed 

daily. 

« 

Hit fjitlu-r IuhI lutu nindc ill hv Kiihrizio’s rscnjic. ;uid, 
monovir, had Ixin on tlir point of losinff hjs post, wlu-n 
till- I’rincc. in his nnirrr. dismissi-d nil tho gnoliTs of the 
'I'orro l-*nrnrs«', and si-nt tiu-in ns prisoiu-rs to tin- town pnol. 
'I’lu' Oi-m-rnl hnd hn-n snvt-d pnrlly hy tin- intercession of 
Conte Mosi-n. who prefern-d to see him shut up nt the top 
of his citadel, rather than ns an active and intri^unK rival 
in court circles. 

It was durintr the fortnight of uncertainty ns to the 

disgrace of CJener.il Fnhio Conti. >vlio «ns renllv ill. that 

% 

Clelia had the courage to carry out this snerifieo which 
she had nnnouneid to I'nhrizio. .She had hnd the sense 
to he ill on the day of the gt-nernl rejoicings, which was 
also that of the prisoner’s HIght. ns the render may per¬ 
haps reinemher; she was ill also on the following day, 
and. in a word, managed things so well that, with the 
exception of Grillo, whose special duty it was to look 
after I'nhrizio, no one had any suspicion of her com¬ 
plicity, and Cirillo held his tongxie. 

Hut ns soon ns delta had no longer any nnxictv in that 
direction, she was even more cruelly tormented by her 
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just remorse. ^‘Wliat arfrumeut in tlie Nvorlcl/* she asked 
lierself, “ean mitigate the CTiiiio of a daughter Nvho betrays 
her father?** 

One evening, after a day spent almost entirely in the 
chapel, and in tears, sl»e begged her uncle, Don Cesaro, 
to accompany her to tlie General, whose outbursts of rage 
nlarincd her all the more since into every topic he intro¬ 
duced imprecations against Fabrizio, that abonnnable 
traitor. 

Having cotnc into her father's presence, she had the 
courage to sav to him that if she had always refused to 
give her hand to the Marchese Creseenzi, it was because 
she did not feel any inclination towards him. and was 
certain of finding no happiness in such a union. At these 
words the General flew into a rage; and Clelia ha<l some 
difliciilty in making herself heard. She added that if !n*r 
father, te*inpted by the Morehese'.s great fortune, felt liim- 
self boun<l to give her a definite order to marry him, .she 
was prepared to obey. The General was quite astonished 
by this conclusion, whicli he had been far from expect¬ 
ing; he ended, however, by rejoicing at It. he said 

to his brother, 'T shall not be reduced to a lodging on a 
second floor, if that scoundrel Fabrizio makes mo lose tny 
post through liis vile conduct.^' 

Conte Mosea did not fail to shew himself profoundly 
scandalised by the flight of that ncapeffracr Fabrizio, 
and repeated when the occasion served the expression 
invented by Hassi to describe the ba.se conduct of the 
young man—a very vulgar young man, to bool—who had 
removed himself from the clemency of the Prince. This 
witty expression, consecrated by good society, did not take 
liold at all of the people. Left to their own good sense, 
while fully believing in Fabrizio's guilt they admired the 
determination that he must have had to let himself down 
from so high a wall. Not a creature at court admired 
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this cM>ur.ii?r. As for the police, greatly huniiliatcd by this 
rebuff, thev had olficially discovered that a band of twenty 
soleliers. corrupted by the money distributed by the Du* 
chessa, tliat woman of such atrocious ingralilude whose 
name was no longer uttered save with a sigh, had given 
l abrizio four ladder.s tied together, each forty-five feet 
long; Fahrizio, having let down a cord which they had 
tied to these ladders, had had only the quite common¬ 
place distinction of pulling the ladders up to where he was. 
Certain Liherals, well known for their imprudence, and 

among them Doctor C -, an agent paid directly by the 

I^rinec, aild<d, but compromised themselves by adding 
that these atrocious police had had the barbarity to shoot 
<'igbt of the unfortunate soldiers who had faeilitnU'^d the 
flight of that wretch Fabrizio. Thereupon he was blamed 
even by the true Liln'rals, as having caused hy Ins im¬ 
prudence the death of eight poor soldiers. It is thus that 
petty despotisms reduce to nothing the value of public 
opinion. 
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AMID this "cniTJil uproar. Arohhisljop I.antJriani 
L\ alone shewed himself loyal to the cause of his youtiir 
^ -^friend; he made bold to repeat, even at the Princess's 
court, the legal maxim according to \s’liieh, in every case, 
one ought to keep an ear free from all prejudice to hear 
the plea of an absent party. 

The day after Fabrizio’s escape a number of people iiail 
received a sonnet of no great merit which e«-lebrated tlii> 
flight as one of the fine actions of the age. and eompar<'d 
1‘nbrizio to an angel arriving on the earth with outsjircad 
wings. On the evening of the following day. tin* whole of 
Parma was repeating a subliroe sonnet. It was Fabrizio's 
monologue as he let himself slide down the cord, anil 
))assed judgment on the different Incidents of his life. 
This sonnet gave him a ])laec in literature hy two mag¬ 
nificent lines; all the experts rceogni.sed the style of Fer- 
rnntc Palla. 

Rut here I must seek the epic .style: where can I finil 

«-olours in which to paint the torrents of indignation that 

smldenlv flooded every orthodox heart, when they learned 
• • * 

of the frightful insolence of this illumination of the house 
at Saeea,^ There was hut one outcry against the Duchessa; 
even the true Liberal.s decided that such an action coni- 
proiniscd in a barbarous fashion the poor suspects de¬ 
tained in the various prisons, and needlessly exasperated 
the heart of the sovereign. Conte Mosca declared that 
there was but one thing left for the Duehessa's former 
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friends—to forpot her. The concert of execration was 
therefore iinatiiiimus: a stranfser passtnjr through the town 
would have been .struck by the energy of jniblic opinion. 
Hut in the ci>unlrv. where they know liow to appreciate 
the pleasure of revenge, the illumination and the admirable 
feast given in the park to more than six thousand coiiiadhii 
liad an immense success. I'.veryone in Hanna repeated 
that the Duchessa had distributed a thousand sequins 
among her coniatliiii; thus they explained the somewhat 
harsh reception given to a parly of thirty constables 
whom the police luul been .so foolish as to send to that 
small village, thirty-six hours after the sublime evening 
and the general intoxication that had followed it. 1 he 
constables, greeted with slH)wer.s of .stones, had turned 
aiul fled, and two of their number, who fell from their 


liorses, were flung into the Po. 

As for the bursting of the great reservoir of the palasso 
.Sanseverina, it had passed almost unnoticed: it was during 
the night that several .streets had been more or loss flooded, 
next morning one would have said that it had rained. 
Lodovieo had taken care to break the panes of a window 
in the palasso, so ns to account for the entry of robbers. 

rhey had even found a little ladder. Only Conte Mosca 
recop^nised his frieiid'.s inventive genius. 

Fnbrizio was fiilly determined to return to Parma 
a.s soon as he could; he sent I.odovico with a long letter 
to the Archbishop, and this faithful servant came back 
to po.st at the first village in Piedmont, San Nnzzaro, to the 
west of Pavia, a Latin epistle which the worthy prelate 
addressed to his young client. We may add here a detail 
w'liich. like many others no doubt, w’ill seem otiose in 
eountrie.s where there is no longer any need of precau¬ 
tion. The name of Fabrizio del Dongo was never writ¬ 
ten; all the letters that were intended for him were ad¬ 
dressed to Lodovieo San Michcli, at Locarno in Sw’itzer- 
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l.iiuJ. or at Bcifjiratc in Pifdinont. 'I'hc onvelopo was 
made of a eoarse j)aper, the seal carelessly aj^pliod, the 
address barely legi})le and sometimes adorned with re¬ 
commendations worthy of a cook; all the letters were dated 
from Naples six days before their actual date. 

From the Piedmontese ^•illage of San Naz/aro. near 
Pavia, I-odovieo returned in hot haste to Parma; he was 


charged with a mission to which Fahrizio attached the great¬ 
est im|Jortance; tliis was nothing less than to convey to 
Clelia Conti a huiidkerchicf on which was printed a sonnet 


of Petrarch. It is true that a word was altered in this son¬ 


net: Clelia found it on the tabic two days after she had 
received the thanks of the Marchesc Creseenzi, who pro¬ 


fessed himself the happiest of men; and there is no need 
to sav what impression this token of a still constant rc- 
memhranec produced on her heart. 

Lodovico was to try to procure all possible details ns to 
what was happening at the citadel. He it was who told 
Fabrizio the sad news that the Mareliese Crescenzi’s mar¬ 


riage seemed now to be definitely settled; scarcely a day 
passi'd without his giving a fetla for Clelia. inside tin? 
citadel. A decisive proof of the marriage was that the 
Marchesc, immensely rich and in consequence very ava¬ 
ricious. os is tlic custom among the opulent people of 
Northern Italy, w'as making immense preparation.^, and 
yet he was marrying a girl without a portion. It was 
true that General Fabio Conti, his vanity greatly shocked 
by this observation, the first to spring to the minds of all 
hi.s compatriots, had just bought a property worth more 
than 300,000 franes, and for this property he, who had 
nothing, had paid in ready money, evidently with the 
Marehcse’.s gold. Moreover, the General had said that 
he was giving this property to his daughter on her mar¬ 
riage. But the charges for the documents and other mat¬ 
ters, which amounted to more than 12,000 francs, seemed 
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a ino>t ruliculous wavtr of inomy to tl>c .Marclicsc, a man 
of otiiinintly locical iniiul. For liis part he was liavin^ 
\vo\« ii at I.\ oris a sot of inafinifirrnt taprstrk-s of ailmiraUly 
colours, calculated to cliarin the eye, hy the fa¬ 
mous I’allairi. the Itoloirnese painter. TIu-se tajiestrios. 
each of which «mh«nliecl some deed of arms hy the C res- 
eenzt familv. which, as the whole world knows, is de¬ 
scended from the famous Crescentius, Homan Consul in 
the year 5JK5. were t«> furnish the seventeen saloons which 
roin|>osr(J Hu* proiirul Hoor of the Marchese\s palnzso. 
The ta^ustrics, elocks r\m\ lustres sent to Parma cost more 
than a.iO^OOO francs; the price of the new mirrors, in 
achlitiiin to those which the house silrcndy possessed, eame 
to 200,000 francs. With the exception of two rooms, 
famous works of the Pnrtnipinnino, the Krentest of local 
painters after the divine C'orrej?p:io, all those of the Hrst 
and st'oond floors were now occupied hy the leading painters 
of Florence, Home and Milan, who were decora ling them 
with paintings in fresco, Fokelhcrg, the great Swedish 
sculptor, Tencrani of Home and Marchesi of Milan had 
hecn at work for the last year on ten hns-rcHefs represent¬ 
ing as many l»rnve deeds of Crescentius, that truly great 
man. 'Fhe majority of the ceilings, painted in fresco, also 
offered some allusion to his life. The celling most generally 
admired was that on which Hayez of Milan had represented 
Crescentius being received in the Elysian Fields hy Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza, I.orcnzo the Magnificent, King Ilohert, the 
Tribune Cola di Ilienri, Machiavclli, I^antc and the other 
great men of the middle ages. Admiration for these 
ehostm spirits i.s supposed to be an epigram at the ex¬ 
pense of the men in power. 

All these sumptuous details occupied the exclusive at¬ 
tention of the nobility and burges.scs of Pnruin, and ]nerecd 
our hero's heart M'lien he read of them, related with an 
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artless admiration, in a loufz letter of more than twenty 
pajrcs wliieli Lculovico i»ad dictated to a doffauirrf of 
Casaliiiajrpriorc. 

"And I, who am so poor*" ^aiil I'ahrizio. "an iiuoiiu* ol 
four thotisand lire in all and for all! It truly an im 
pertinence in me to dare to he in love with ( lelia Conti 
for whom all these miracles are heinj; performed." 

A sinfilc paraj^raph in Lodc»vieo's lonj; letter, hut writ' 
tin, this, in liis own villainous hand, announced to his 
master that he had met, at nijrht and apparently in hiding, 
the unfortunate Grillo, l»i.s former pioh r, m ho had been 
put in prison and then released. 'I'he man h.cd asked 
him for a sequin in charity^ and Lmlovieo had jriven him 
four in tlie I)ueliessa*s name. The old gaolers recently 
set at liberty, twelve in number, were preparinj^ an enter¬ 
tainment with their knives («« trattameuto <{i cortrllatr*) 
for the new gaolers their sueeessors, should they ever 
suec*eed in m<*eting them outside the citadel. (Jrillo had 
said that almost every day there was a serenade at the 
fortress, that Signorina Clelia was cNlrc-mely pale, often 
ill, and other things of the sort. This absurd expression 
caused Loduvieo to receive, hy courier after courier, tlu* 
order to return to Locarno. He returnc*d, and the details 
which he .supplied by word of mouth %verc even more de- 
pressing for Fahrizio. 

One may judge what consideration he was shewing for 
the poor I)uelie.SKa; he would have sufTer<*d a thousand 
deaths rather than utter in her hearing the name of Clelia 
Conti, The Duehes-sa abhorred Parma; whe^reas. for ha- 
hri/io, everything which recalled tliat city was at once 
siihlitne and touching. 

Less than ever liad the Duchessa forgotten her re- 
\cnge; she had been so happy before the incident of 
Giletti\s death—and now, what a fate yvas hers! She 
living in expectation of a dire event of which she M’as. 
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tarcfiil not to s;iv fi won! to I'alirizio, .slic who before, at 

% 

the tiiin- of liir arrangement with I'errante. thought she 
would -so delisrhl I'ahrizio by telling him that one day he 
wonhi he aveufjed. 

Oni' eaii now form some idea of the pleasantness of 
I'ahrizio’s eonversations with the Duehessa: a gloomy si- 
l«iH-e reijtned almost invariably between them. 'I'o en- 
hanee tlie pleasantness of their relations, the Duehessa 
had yielded to the temptation to play a triek on this too 
di-ar nephew. 'Fhe Conte wrote to her almost every day; 
evid«‘ntly he was sending eouriers as in the liays of their 
infatuation, for his letters always bore the postmark of 
s«>me little town in Switzerlanil. I'he poor man was tor¬ 
turing his mind so as tn»t to speak too openly of bis nffeetion. 
and to eonstruel amusinf; letters; barely did a distrneted 
eye jflanee over them. What avails, alas, the fid<‘lity of 
a res|)eete<l lover when one’s heart is pierced by the cold- 
iie.ss of the other whom one sets above hiin.^ 

In the space of two months the Diiehessa answered him 
only once, and that was to enpajfi' him to cx|)lore how the 
land lay round the Princess, and to see whether, tlespite 
the imperlinenee of the fireworks, a letter from her. the 
Duehessa, wouhl be received with jileasurc. The letter 
which he was to present, if he thnuj?ht fit. requested the 
po.st of ('ax-itlirre d’onore to the Princess, which had re¬ 
cently fallen meant, for the Marchese Crescenai, and 
♦ 

desired that it should be conferred upon him in considera¬ 
tion of hi.s marriafje. The Duchesso’s letter was a master¬ 
piece; It was a iiiessaffe of the most tender re.speet, ex¬ 
pressed in the best possible term.s; the M*riter had not 
admitted to this courtly .style a single word the eonse- 
q\ienees, even the remotest consequences of which could 
he other than agreeable to the Princess. The reply also 
breathed a tender friendship, which was being tortured 
bv the abscjme of its recipient. 
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“My son and I, ” the Princess told her. "have not spent 
one cveninfi tliat could be callc<l tolerable since your sud 
den departure. Does iiiy dear Duehessa no longer re¬ 
member that it was she who caused me to be consulted 


in the nomination of the otfieers of luy household.^ Does 
she then think herself oblifred to jfive im- reasons for the 
Marchese's appointment, as if the expression of her de¬ 


sire was not for me the chh-f of reasons? 


'Phe Marchese 


shall ha%e the post, if I can do anythin<r; and there will 
always be one in iiiv heart, and that the first, for my dear 
Duehessa. My son employs absolutely the same expres- 
.sions, a little strong perhaps on the lips of a great boy 
of onc-an<l-twenty, and asks you for specimens of the 
mi nr raIs of tlif Val dOrta, nrar Brlpiratc. You may 


address your letters, which will, I hope, be frequent, to 
the Conte, who still adores you and who Is especially dear 
to me on account of these sentiments. The Archbishop 


also has remained faithful to you. We all hope to see 
you again one day: rernemher that it is your duty. The 
ISfnrchesa Ghisleri, niy Grand Mistress, is preparing to 
leave this world for a better: the poor woman has done 
me inucli harm; she displeases roe still further by de¬ 
parting so inopportunely; her illness makes me think of 
the name whieh I should once have set with so much 


pleasure in the place of hers, if, that is, I could have ob¬ 
tained that sacrifice of her independence from that match- 
le.s.s woman who, in fleeing from us, has taken with her all 
the joy of my little court/* and so forth. 


It was therefore with the consciousness of having sought 
to hasten, so far as it lay in her power, the marriage which 
was filling Fabrizio with despair, that the Duehessa saw 
him every day. And so they spent sometimes four or 
five hours in drifting together over the lake, without ex¬ 
changing a single word. The good feeling was entire 
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and jii rfcct <iii I'abrizio’s part; but be was tliinkinf; of other 
thinii's. and Iiis innoeent ami simple nature furnished him 
witli nothing to say. i'he Duehessa saw this, and it was her 
punislinient. 

\\’e liave foriroHen to tnenlion in the ))roper ]>laee that 
the Duehessa had taken a house at Bel^iratc. a charming 
villaije and one that eontains cverythinp whieh its name 
]>roinises (to wit a beautiful bend in the lake). From 
the window-sill of her drawin{r*r«>oin. the Duehessa eoiild 
set foot in her boat. She bad taken a cjuite simple one 
for whieh four rowers wouhl have sufKeed; she enpasied 
twelve, and arranped thinps so ns to have a man from 
eneh of the villages .situated in the neighbourhooil of Belgi- 
rate. The third or fourth time that she found herself in 
the middle of the lake with all of these well chosen men, 
she stopped the movement of their oars. 

“I regard you all as friends,” she .said to them, “and 

I wi,sh to confide a secret in you. My nephew Fabrizio 

has escaped from prison; and possibly by treachery they 

will seek to recapture liim, although he is on your lake. 

in a ])lace of freedom. Keep your cars open, and inform 

me of all that vou mnv hear. I aiithorisc vou to enter niv 

• * • 

room by day or night.” 

The rowers replied with enthusiasm; she knew how to 
make herself loved. But she did not tliink that there w’as 
any question of reen)>turing Fabrizio; it was for herself 
that all these pre.eautions were taken, and, before the fatal 
order to open the reservoir of the palaaso Sanseverina, 
she would not have dreamed of them. 

Her prudence had led her also to take an apartment 
at the port of Locarno for Fnhrizio; every day he came 
to see her, or she herself crossed into Switzerland. One 
mnv judge of the pleasantness of their perpetual com¬ 
panionship by the following detail. The Marchesa and 
her daughter came twice to see them, and the presence of 
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the^se strangers gave them pleasure; for, in spite of the 
tie.s of blood, >ve may call “stranger * a person who knows 
nothing of our dearest interests and whom we see but once 
in a year. 

The Duchessa happened to be one evening at Locarno, 
in Fabrizio's rooms, M’itl) the Marchesa and her two daugh 
ters, The Archpriest of the place and the curate liad conu 
to pay their respects to these ladies: tln‘ Archpriest, >vlio 
had an interest in a business bouse, and kept closely in 
touch with the news, was inspired to announce: 

“The Prince of Parma is dead!“ 

I'he Duchessa turned extremely pale; slie had barely 
the strength to say: 

“Do they give any details?'* 

“No/* replied the Archpriest; "the report is confined 
to the announcement of his death, which is certain/* 

The Duchessa looked at Fahrizio, “I have done this for 
him,** she said to herself; “I would have done things a 
thousand times worsc^ and tlicre he is standing before me 
indifferent, and dreaming of another!'* It was beyond the 
Duclicssa's strength to endure this frightful thought; she 
fell in a dead faint. Everyone hastened to her assistance; 
but, on coming to herself, she observed that Fabrizio was 
less active than the Archpriest and curate; he was dream¬ 
ing as usual. 

*TIc is thinking of returning to Parma/* the Duchessa 
told herself, “and perhaps of breaking off Clelia',s mor- 
riage to the Marchese; but I shall manage to }>rcvcnt him.** 
Then, remeiobering the presence of the two priests, she 
made baste to add: 

“He wa.s a good Prince, and has been greatly maligned! 
It is an immense loss for us!** 

7’hc priests took their leave, and the Duchessa, to be 
alone, announced that she was going to bed. 

“No doubt,*' she said to herself, “prudence ordains that 
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I ^(loulci wait a month or two before returninti to Parma; 
but 1 feel that 1 shall never have the patience; I am 
suffering too keenly here. Pabrizio's continual tlrcaming, 
his silence, are an intolerable spectacle for my heart. ho 
would ever have said that I should find it tedious to float 
on this charming lake, alone with him. and at the mo¬ 
ment when 1 have done, to avenge him, more than I can 
tell him' After such a sp«-etnele. death is nolliing. It is 
now that I am paying for the transports of happiness and 
childi.sh iov which I found in my palazzo at Parma when 
1 weleonud l abrizio there on bis return from Naples. 
If I bad said a word, all was at an end, and it may be 
that, lied to me, he would not have given a thought to 
that little Clelia; but that word filled me with a horrible 
repugnance. Now she has prevailed over me. What more 
simple? She is twenty; ami I, altered by my anxieties, 
sick, I am twice her age! ... I must die. I must make 
an end of things! A woman of forty is no longer any¬ 
thing -save to the men who have loved her in her youth. 
Now I .shall find nothing more but the pleasures of vanity; 
and arc they worth the trouble of living? All the more 
reason for going to Parma, and amusing myself. If things 
took a certain turn. I should lose my life. Well, where is 
the harm? I shall make a magnificent death, and, before 
the end. but then only. I shall say to Fabrizio: ‘Wretch! 
It is for you!’ Yes, I can find no occupation for what little 
life remains to me save at Parma. I shall play the great 
lady there. What n blessing if 1 could he sensible now 
of all those distinctions which used to make the Rnversi 
so unhappy! Then, in order to see my happiness, 1 had to 
look into the eves of envy. . . . My vanity has one sat¬ 
isfaction; with the exception of the Conte perhaps, no 
one can liayc guessed what the event was that put an end 
to the life of my heart. ... I shall love Fabrizio, 1 shall 
he devoted to his interests', but he must not be allowed to 
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break off CleJia*.s marriage, and end by taking her liim- 
self. . , . No, that .shall not he!’’ 

The Duclicssa had reaelud this point in Jicr irudan- 
eholy inonologne, when she lioard a great noise in the 
house. 

“Good!** she said to herself, **they are coming to arrest 
me; Fcrrantc has let hiinself he eaiiglit, he must hare 
spoken. Well, all the better! I am going to have an 
o<TUpation, I am going to hglit them for my head. But 
in the first place, I must not let myself be taken. * 

The Duchessa, half clad. Hed to the bottom of lu^r 
garden: she was already thinking of clifnhing a low M'all 
and escaj>ing across country; hut she saw someone enter 
her room. She recognised Bruno, the Conte*.s confidential 
man; he was alone with her maid. She went up to the 
window. The man was telling her maid of the injuries 
he had received. The Duchessa entered the house. Bruno 
almost flung himself at her feet, imploring her not to tell 
the Conte of the prcposterou.s hour at which he had ar¬ 
rived. 

'Tinmediatcly after the Prince's death/' he went on, 
"the Signor Conte gave the order to all the po.sts not 
to supply horses to subjects of the States of Parma. So 
that 1 had to go as far os the Po wulh the horses of the 
house, but on leaving the boat my carriage was overturned, 
broken, smashed, and 1 had such bad bruises that I could 
not get on a horse, as was my duty." 

"Very well," said the Duchessa, "it is three o'clock in 
the morning: I .shall say that you arrived at noon; but you 
mu.st not go and give me away." 

"I am very grateful for the Signora's kindness." 

Politics In a work of literature are like a pistoN.shot in 
the middle of a concert, something loud and vulgar and yet 
a thing to which it is not possible to refu.se one's atten* 
tion. 
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W'c nro al>imt t« s)» ak of vory ii^ly matters, as to whicli, 
for more than one rtason. we shonl«l likt' to ke<n silence, 
hut we are forced to do so in order to come to happeninjjs 
whitli are in our proviiiee. since tiuy have for tiu-ir 
tlii'atre the hearts of our ehar.aeters. 

' Hut. jrreat Iu*w di«l tliat jrreat I’rinee die?” saul 

the Duehessa to Hnino. 

•‘Ho was out slumtinir tlio birds of passauo. in tlic 
nmrslios, alonff hy tho Vo. two loajrut's from Saooa. Ho 
fell into a hole hiddi-n hy a tuft of <rrass; ho was all in a 
sweat, and cauKht eold; tlioy oarriod him to a lonoly house 
whore ho died in a few hours. Some say that Sijrnor 
( atena and Signor lit^rono are dead as xvolL and that tho 
whole accident arose from tho copper pans in the ronfa- 
(lino\s house they went to, which were full of verdigris. 
They took their lunehe*on there. In fact, the swelled 
heads, the Jaeohins, who say what they wo\iId like to he* 
true, speak of poison. I know that my friemi loto, wh<^ 
is a groom at court, would have dit*d hut for the kind 
attention of a rustic who appeared to have a great kiiow- 
l<*<lue of medieine, and gave liim some very singular renu*- 
dies. Hut thev*ve ceased to talk of the Prince s death 
already; after all, he was a cruel man. When I left, tho 
people were gntluring to kill the Fiscal (Jeneral Rassi: 
IIh’v were nhso pr<>pnsing to set fire to the gates of tlie 
citadel, to enable the prisoners to escape. Hut it was said 
that Fahio Conti wouhl fire his guns. Others wore imsitive 
that the gtmnc*rs at the citadel had poured water on their 
powder, and refused to massacre their fellow-citizens. 
Hut I enti tell you something far more interesting: while 
tlic surgeon of Sandolaro was mending my poor arm. 
o man arrived from Parma who said that the moh Imd 
caught Harhone, the famous clerk from the citadel, in the 
street, and had heaten him, and were then going to hang 
him from tlie tree on the avenue nearest to the citadel. 
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TIu' mob were mareliing to break that Hno statue of the 
Prince in tlie gardens of the court; but the Sijrnor Conte 
took a battalion of the Cxuard, paraded them in front of 
the statue, «and sent word to tlu* people that no one who 
entered the gardens Mould go out ot them alive, and the 
people took fright. But, what is a very curious thing. 
M'liieh the man who had conic from Parma, who is an old 
constable*, repented several times, is that the Signor Conte 

kicked General 1*-, the commander of the Prince s 

Guard, and had him led out of the garden by two fusiliers, 
after tearing off lus e])aulcttes.’* 

can .see the C’ontc doing that," cried the Ducliessa 
M'ith a transport of joy which she Mould not have believed 
possible a minute earlier: "he Mill never allou- anyone to 

insult our Princess; and as for General P-, in his <le' 

votion to his rightful masters, he M'oiild never consent 
to serve the usurper, while the Conte, M*ith less delieaey, 
fought through all the Spanish campaigns, and has often 
been reproached for it ot court." 

The Duchesso had opened the Conte’s letter, but kept 
stopping as she read it to put a hundreil questions to 
Bruno. 

The letter Ma.s very pleasant; the Conte employed the 
mo.st lugubrious terms, and yet the keenest joy broke out 
in every u'ord; he avoided any detail of the Prince* s 
death, and ended M'ith the M*ords: 

"Vou will doubtless return, my dear angel, but I 
advise you to wait a day or tM*o for the courier M*hoin 
the Princess will send you, as I hope, to-day or to- 
tnorrow; your return must be as triuinplmnt as your 
departure was bold. As for the great criminal Mdio 
is with you, I count upon being able to have him tried 
by twelve judges selected from all parties in Ibis 
i$tutc. But, to Iiave the monster punished as he de- 
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srrvfs. I must first he al>U* to Uiakc spills of the otiu r 
sent<iu*<\ if it fXiNts/* 

riu* (‘ont(‘ had ojx^nrcl his letter to .nld: 

'*Now for a viTV dirtVront matter: I have just 
issiu'd ?uiimunilion to tlie two hattalious of the (Juard; 

I am fToinu to fiirlit* and shall do my host to deserve 
the title of Cruel with Mhieh the Idherals have* so Umff 

Iu)iioured me. 'I'hat old muininy fJeneral V -Ims 

elared to speak in the* barracks e^f inakinj; a parley 
with the ]) 0 }>ulace, who are more e»r less in revolt. 

1 write to you from tiu* street; I am jfoin^ to the 
Palaee. whieh they shall not enter sa>e over my dead 
bodv. (tm>d-bye! If I die. it will he worship|Mn>r 
vou oil fhr as I have lived. Do not forjret 

to dra>v three hundred thousand francs which are 
deposited in my name with I)-of Lyons, 

''Here is that pm^r devil Hassi. ]>ale as death* and 
without his wig; you have no idea what he looks like. 
'Fhe p<’opIe are absolutely ilel(*rinined to banj; him; 
it wouhl be doin^ bim a preat injustice, he deserves 
to be quartered. Me took refuge in my pala^zo and 
has run after me into the street; I hanlly know >vhat 
to do with him. ... I do not wish to take him to 
the Prince’s Palace, that would make the revolt break 

out there. F-shall see whether I love him; 

my fir.st word to Rassi was: I must have the sen¬ 
tence passed on Signor del Dongo. and all the copies 
that you may have of it; and say to all those unjust 
judges, wdio are the cause of this revolt, that I M*ill 
have them all banged, and you as well, my dear 
friend, if they breathe a word of that sentence, which 
never existed. In Fabri;^io's name, I am sending a 
company of grenadiers to the Archbishop. Good- 
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bye, dear nnprcl! My palazzo is poinff to lx* Inirnrd* 
and I shall lose the charming portraits I have of vou. 

I must run to the Palace to deprade tliat wretelu-d 

General -, who is at his tricks; he is haselv 

flatterinp the people, ns he used to flatter the lat<* 
Prin<r. All these CJenerals are in the devil of n 
fripht; I am poinp, I think, to Iiave myself made 
(’oininaixler in Chief/’ 

'riic Duehcssa was unkind (aioupli not to send to waken 
I'abrizio; she felt for the C'onte a hurst of admiration 
>\hieh was eloselv akin to love. “When all is said and 
done," she decided, “I shall have to marry him/’ She 
wrote to him at once and sent off one of her men. 'Fhat 
nipht tlic Duehcssa had no time to be unhappy. 

Next dav, about noon, she saw a boat manned hv \vu 
roM’ers which was swiftly cleavinp the waU*rs of the lake; 
Pahrizio nn<l she soon reeopidsed a man wearinp the liverv 
of the Prince of Parma: it was, in fact, oiu' of his couriers 
who, before landinp, cried to the Duehcssa: “I'lie revolt is 
suppressed!** This courier pave her several letters from 
the Conte, an admirable letter from the Princess, and an 
order from Prince Ilanueeio-Ernesto V, on parelnneiit, 
ereatinp her Duehcssa di San Giovanni and (>rand 
Mistress to the Princess Dowaper. The younp Prince, 
an expert in mineralopy, whom she reparded as an im- 
hecile, had had the intelligence to write her a little note; 
but there was love at the end of it. The note began 
thus; 


“The Conte says, Sipnora Duehcssa, that he is 
pleased with me; the fact is that I stood under Are 
by his side, and that iny horse wos hit: seeing the 
stir that is made about so small n matter, I am keen 
to take part in a real battle, but not against my 
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suhjrrts. I owo ivi-rytliin^ to tlu* Conte; nil niy 
(ietural-.. who hnvo never been to war, ran like 
liare>i; I believe two or tltr»e have fled ns far ns 
Holojrna. Since n -:reat and deplorahlc event set me 
in ))ow< r. I have si«;ned no order which has given 
nu- s<» mneh ])lensure as this wliieh appoints yon 
(iranil Mistress to my mother. My mother and I 
both nmemhered a <lay when you mlinired the fine 
\ iew «»n<' has from the finlazzi'lto eif San (»ii>vanni. 
which once helonge<l to I’etrnreh. or so they say at 
least; m\ mother wished to give yon that little prop¬ 
erly: and I, not knowing what to give you. and not 
venturing to offer you all that i.s rightly yours, have 
made you Duehessn in my country; I do not know 
whether vou ar«- learned enough in these matters to he 
aware that Sanseverina is a Uoinati title. I have just 
given the (iraml Cordon of my Order to our worthy 
Arehhishop, who has shown a firmnc.ss very rare in 
men of seventy. You will not he angry with me for 
having reealle<l all the ladie.s from exile. I am told 
that I must now sign only after writing the words 
t/onr affrctionalr; it annoys me that I should be made 
to scatter hroadeast what is completely true only when 
I write to you. 

“I'ofir nffrciioiiatf 

‘‘UAXt’CClO-l'.UNKSTO.*’ 

Who would not have said, from such language, that the 
Duehessa was nlmut to enjoy the liighcst favour? AjuI 
yet she found something very strange in other letters from 
the Conte, which she received an hour or two later. He 
offered no special reason, hut advised her to postpone for 
some days her return to Parma, and to write to the Prin¬ 
cess that she wa.s seriou.sly unwell. The Duchesso and 
Fabrizio set off, nevertheless, for Parma immediately after 
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Hinntr. 'Ha' Duclicssa's objt-tt. wliit-li liowt-vrr ^lii- did 
not admit to litrsfll. was to liast<ii tin- Marrln's<- 
C rcsctnzi's inarriajzr; Fabrizio, for bi>, part. Np«nt tin- 
joiirnov in wild transports of Joy. wliicli st-j nu-d to lii' 
aunt absurd. He was in bopr.s of setinjr CUlia a;:;iin 
voon; lie fullv counted upon earryiiitr bi-r off. airainsl lit-r 
will, if there sliould be no otlu-r wav of ))rnentin;r In r 


marriage. 

'I'ln- Durhessa and her nephew niaile a wry L'ay Jour 
IK y. At a post before Parma, I- abrizio stopped for a nun 
iile to ehanifo into tlie ecelesiasticnl habit; «irdinarily In- 
dr<-ssed as a layman in mourning. When In returne«l to 


the Diichessa's room: 

“I find soinethinft .suspieiou.s and 
said to him, “in the Conte’s letters. 


inexplieable,” slu- 
If vou would take 


mv advice vou would spend a few hours hire; I shall 


vou 


courier after I have spoken to that fjreat 


Minister.” 

It was with preat reluctanee that Fabrizio eonsented 
to JKcept this sensible warninfj. Transports of joy worthy 
of a hov of fifteen were the note of the reeeption which 
t)»e Conte jtave to the Duchessa. whom he called his wife. 
It was loiiff before he would speak of j)olitic.s, and when 
at last they eaine down ti> cold reason: 

"You did verv well to prevent Fabrizio from arriving 
olficially; we are in the full swinp of reaction here. Just 
jriirss tiic eolleaffuc that the Prince has «riven me as .Min 
islir of Justice! Ras.si, iny dear, Uassi, whom I treated 
like the ruffian that he is, on the day of our great adven 
ture. By the way, I must «-arn you that we have suj) 
pressed everything that has happened here. If you read 
our Gazette you will see that a clerk at the citadel, named 
Harhone, ha.s died as the result of falling from a carriage. 
As for the sixty odd rascals whom I dispatched with 
powder and shot, when they were attacking the Prince’s 
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statue in tlu pardens, they are in the best of healtli. only 
they are travellinp abroad. Conte Ziirla. the Minister of the 
Interi..r. has pone in person to the house of eaeh of these 
unfortunate heroes, and has l.anded fifteen secpuns to 
liis family or his friends, with the order to say that tlie 
deeeased’is abroad, and a very definite threat of imprison¬ 
ment should they let it he understood that he is dead. A 
man from my own Ministry, the Fortiirn OHiee. I'n*; 
sent on a mission to the journalists of Milan and lurin. 
so that they shall not speak of the unforiunait^ rreiif— 
that is the reeopnised expression; lie is to po on to Pans 
and I.oiulon, to insert a eorreetion in all the newspapers, 
seini-omeially. of anythinp that they may say about our 
troubles. Another apent has posted off to Ihdopna and 
Florenee. I have shriipped my shoulders. 

• Hut the deliphtful thinp, at my ape. is that I felt 
n moment of enthusiasm when I was speakinp to the sol¬ 
diers of the (iuard. and when 1 tore the epaulettes off 

that eontemptible (uneral P-At that moment. I 

would have given my life, without hesitating, for the 
Prinee: I admit now that it wouhl have been a very stupid 
way of ending it. Ti>-ilny the Prinee, excellent young fel 
low ns he is. wouhl give a hundred seudi to sec me die 
in my bed; he has not yet dannl to ask for my resignation, 
but we speak to each other ns seldom ns possible, and 1 
.send him a number of little reports in writing, as I used 
to do with the late Prinee, after Fnbrizio’s imprisonment. 
By tbe way, I have not yet made spills out of the sentence 
they passed on Fnbrizio. for tbe simple reason that tlmt 
scoundrel Uassi has not let me have it. So you are very 
wise to prevent Fnbrizio from arriving here officially. 
Tbe sentence still holds goo<l; at the same time I do not 
think that lUssi would dare to have our nephew nrrc.sted 
now, but it is possible that he will in another fortnight. 
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If Fabrizia absoluttly insists on rt-tiirninir to town, k-t 
hill) come and stay witli me." 

"But tile re.ason for all lliis.*" cried the Diiehessn in 
astonisbmeiit- 

"Tliev liave |>ersuaded the Prince tliat 1 am pivinir myself 
the airs of a ilietator and a saviour of the country, and 
that I wisli to lead him about like a hoy; what i^ more, 
in speakiny: of him. I seem to have iitlen-d th«- fatal 
words: that hoi/. It may be so. I was excited that day; 
for instance. I looked on him as a frr<-at man. because 
he was not undulv frifrhtened by the first .shots he had ever 
heard fired in his life. He is not lacking; in spirit, in¬ 
deed he lias a better tone than Ids father; in fact. I cannot 
repeat it too often, in his heart of hearts he i.s hon«-st 
and j;ood; but that sincere and youthful heart shudders 
when they tell him of any ilastardly trick, and he thinks 
he must have a verv dark soul himself to notice such thin,c:.s: 
think of the upbrinpinjr he has lia«l!" 

"Your Excellency oupht to have reinenihered that one 
«lay he would be master, and to have placed an intellipcnt 
man with him." 

'Tor one thing, we have the example of the Abbe de 
Condinac, who. when appointed by the Marchese di Fclino, 
inv predecessor, could make nothing more of his pu]>il 
than a King of fools. He succeeded in due course, and. 
ill 1790, he liad not the sen.se to treat with General 
Bonaparte, who would have tripled tlic area of his Slates. 

Ill the second place, I never expected to remain Minister 
for ten years in succession. Now that I have lost all 
interest in the business, as I have for the last month, 1 
intend to amass a million before leaving this bedlam I 
have re.scucd to its own devices. But for me. Parma 
would have been a Ilepublic for two months, with the poet 
I'erranle Palla as Dictator. 
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'I liis innclc t\iv DucOu^ssa blush; tUv ConU' kticw noth¬ 
ing of what liad happrnod. 

"W'e art' f^oing to fall hack into the ordinary Monarchy 
of tlu' ciirlitccnth century; the confessor and the mistress. 
At licart tlie Prince cares for nothinp but iniiH'rnlo^xy. 
aiul |)erliaps yoursidf, Sitfnt»rii, Since he bejran to reieiK 
Ids valet. M’hose hrotluT I have just made a captain, this 
hrotluT havinj; nine months* service, his valet. 1 say. has 
^onc and stiilFed into liis head that he* on^ht to be the 
ha])pi<'.st of men because his profile is gointr to appear 
«ni the setidi. Tliis bright idea has been follo\vc<l by hore- 
diim. 

‘*\\'hat he now needs is an ni<le-do-catn|>, as a reinetly 
for boredom. Well, even if he were to offer me that 
famous inillitin which is neeessnrv for us to live coin- 
fortably in Naples or Paris, I woidd not be his remedy 
for boredom, and .spend four or five hours every day 
with 11 is Ilt^hness. Besides, as I have more brains than 
he, at tlie end of n month he would resard me as a 
monster. 


“'rhe late Prince was evil-minded and jealous, hut he 
had been on service and had eommaiided army corps, which 
had ^iven him a henrin^z:; he hud the stuff in him of which 
Princes are made, and I could be his Minister, for better 
or worse. With this honest fellow of a son, who is candid 
and rt'iilly ^ood, I nm forced to be an intriguer. You 
see me now the rival of the humblest little woman in the 
Castle, and a very inferior rival, for I shall scorn all the 
hundred essential details. For instance, three days ago, 
one of those women who put out the clean towels every 
morning in the moms, took it into her head to make the 
Prince lose the key of one of his English desks. Where¬ 
upon Ills Mighness refused to deal with any of the kusi* 
ness the papers of which happened to be in this desk; as 
a matter of fact, for twenty francs, they could have taken 
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off the wooden bottom, or used skeleton keys; but Ra- 
nuccio-Ernesto \’ told me that that would be teaching: the 
cc»urt locksmith ba<l h.ibits. 

‘‘L’p to the jvesent* it has been absolutely impos>il)le 
for him to adhere to any decision for three days runnir»<r. 
If he had been born Marchesc so-and-so, with an aTnf)le 
fortune, this young Prince would have been one of the 
most cstiinnhie men at court, a sort of Louis X\*I; hut 
how« with his pious .siin])licity. is he to resist all the cun¬ 
ningly laid snares that surround him? And so the drawing- 
room of your enemy the Marchesa Kaversi is more power¬ 
ful than ever; they have diseoverccl there that I, who 
ga\e tile ord<T to tire on the people, and was determined 
to kill three tlioiisand men if nceessary, rather tlian l<*t 
them outrage the statue of the Prinee who had been my 
master, am n red-hot Liberal, that I wished him to sign a 
Constitution, and a hundred such absurdities. With all 
this talk of a Republic, the fools would prevent us from 
enjoying the best of Monarehies. In short. Signora, you 
are the only member of tlie present Liberal Party of which 
my enemies make me the head, at whose expense the Prinee 
has not e.x]>rcssed himself in offensive terms; the Arch¬ 
bishop, always perfe><*tly honest, for having spoken in 
reasonable language of what I did on the unhappf/ 
is in de<*p disgrace. 

"Oil the morrow of the day which was not then eallt^d 
unhapptf, when it was still true that the revolt had existed, 
the Prinee told the Arehbislioj) that, so that you should 
not have to take an inferior title on marrying me, he 
w*ould make me a Duea, To-day I fancy that it is Kassi, 
ennobled bv me wdien he sold me the late Prince's secrets, 
wlio is goinjy to be made Conte. In the faee of such a 
promotion as that. I shall eut a sorry fiffure.” 

"And the poor Prinee will bespatter himself with innd.” 

•’No doubt; but after all he is masirr, a position which. 
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in Ifss llian a nink<*s tlic ridiculous element dis¬ 

appear. So, <h*nr Duehessa, as nt the ^ainc of tric-trac, 
let UK ijci out'* 

‘ But wc sliall not be exactly rich/’ • 

’’After all. neitluT yon nor I have any need of hixnrv. 
If yon jfive me, at Naples, a seat in a box at Snn Carlo 
niul a horse. 1 am more than satisfied; it will never be 
the atnount of luxury with which we live that will pive vou 
and iiu* our position, it is the pleasure which the intidlipeiit 
pcMiple of tiu* place inay perhaps fiiul in eominp to take a 
dish of tea witli Vf»u. ' 

"Hut," tlic Duc'licssn wriit uti. "wliat >vouUl have liop- 
im the urthappif dny, if yon had hehl aloof, as I 
hope yon will in future?" 

'"rile troops would have fraternisi-d with tlie people, 
there W'onid have been three days of hlotHlshed and in- 
eendiarisin (for it would lake a hundred years in this 
eountry for the Hepuhlie to be anything more than an 
absurility), then a fortnight of pilloffe. until two or three 
reffiments supplied from abroad came to }>ut a slop to it. 
I'errante Palin vvns in the ihiek of the crowd, full of 
eourajfe and raging as usual; be had probably a dozen 
friends who were acting in collusion with him. which Hassi 
will make into a superb eons|iiracy. One thing certain is 
that, wearing an incredibly <liln))idnted coat, lie was scat¬ 
tering gold with both hands.” 

The Duehessa. lu wildered by all this information, went 
in haste to thank the Princess. 

As she entered the room the Lady of the Bedchamber 
handed her a little gold key, which is worn in the belt, 
and i.s the badge of sii)>rcme authority in the part of the 
Palaee whieh belongs to the Princes.s. Clara-Paolinn has¬ 
tened to dismiss all the company; and, once she was alone 
with her friend, persLsted for some moments in giving only 
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frafrmfntarv explanations. The Duchessa found it hard to 
understand what she meant, and answered only witli eon- 
siderahlc reserve. At length the Princess burst into tears, 
and. Hinging her.self into the Duchessa's arms, eried: ''The 
days of my misery are going to begin again; my son will 
treat me worse than his father did!” 


■'That is what I shall prevent,” the Duehessa replied 
witli emphasis. “But first of all,” she went on. ‘T must 
ask Your Serene Highness to deign to aeeept this offering 
of all iny gratitude and iny profound respect.” 

“What do vou mean?” cried tlie l^rineess, full of uneasi¬ 


ness. and fearing a resignation. 

“I ask that whenever Your Serene Highness shall per¬ 
mit UK- to turn to the right the head of that nodding 
mandarin on her chimneyi)icce, she will permit me also 
to call thing.s by their true names.” 

"Is that all, mv dear Huche.ssa?” eried Clara-Paoliiia, 
rising from her seat anil hastening herself to put the man¬ 
darin's head in the right position: “speak then, with the 
utmost frc<dom, Signora Maggiordoina,” she said in a 


cliarniing tone. 

"Ma'am,” the Duchessa went on, “Your Highness ha.s 
grasped the situation perfectly; you and I ore both run¬ 
ning the greate.st risk; the sentence passed on Fahrizio 
has not been quashed; consequently, on the day when they 
wish to rid themselves of me and to insult you, they will 
put him back in prison. Our position is os bad as ever. 
As for me personally, 1 am marrying the Conte, and we 
are going to set uj) house in Naples or Paris. The final 
stroke of ingratitude of which the Conte is at this moment 
the victim has entirely disgusted him with public life, and 
but for the interest Your Serene Highness takes In him, 
I should advise him to remain in this mess only on con¬ 
dition of the Prince's giving him an enormous sum. I 
shall ask leave of Your Highness to exjilain that the Conte, 
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wlio h.id 1.'{0,000 francs wlicn he came into office, fSas to¬ 
day an income of hardy 20,000 lire. In vain did I lonj; 
iir^c him to think of his pocket. In my ahsc nee. I>c has 
pi<-kcd a <piarrd the Prince’s h'armers-Oencral. who 

were rascals; he has replaced them with other rascals, 
who have pi^en him 800.000 francs. ” 

hat !" cried tin- Princess in astonishment ; “Heavens. 1 
am extremely annoyed to hear that!" 

Ma am,’ replied the Duchc.ssa with the greatest 
coolness, “inusl I turn the mandarin's head hack to the 
left.>'' 

(»o<h1 heavens, no." exclaimed the Princcs.s; "but I am 
annoye<l that a man of the Conte’s character should have 
tliought of enriching himself in such a way." 

"But for this peculation he woiihl be despisctl hy all 
the IkuicsI folk.” 

"C»r»at heavens! Is it possible.^” 

Mn ani, went on the Duehessa, "except for mv friend, 
the Marehese Creseenzi. mIio has an income of three or 
four hundred thousand lire, everyom* here steals; ami 
how should they not steal in a country where the recog¬ 
nition of the greatest services lasts for not ipiite a month? 
It means that there is nothing real, nothing that survives 
disgrace, save money. I am going to take the liberty. 
Ma’am, of saying some terrible truths.” 

"You have my permission,” said the Princess with 

n deep sigh, "and yet they are painfully unpleasant to 
me.” 

Very u-ell. Ma'am, the Prince your son, a perfectly 
honest man, is capable of making you far more unhappy 
lhan his fatl*r ever did; the late Prince was a man of 
eliaracter more or less like everyone el.se. Our present 
Sovereign is not sure of wishing the same thing for three 
days on end, and so, in order that one may make sure 
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of liim* one must live continually until him and not allow 
him to speak to anyone. As this truth is not very difficult 
to the new Ultra Party* ruled by tho^e two ex¬ 

cellent heads, Itassi and the Marchesa Haversi, are jjoinij 
to try to provide the Prince with a mistress. This lni^trcss 
will have permission to make her own fortune and to dis¬ 
tribute various minor posts; but she will have to answer to 
the Party for the constancy of the master's will. 

‘‘I, to he properly estalilislied at Your Hiijhness's court, 
require that Rassi be exiled and dejjraded; I desire, in 
addition, that Fabrizio be tried by the most honest judges 
that can be found: if these gentlemen admit, as I hojie, 
that be is innocent, it will be natural to grant the ])etition 
of His (irace tlie Archbishop that Fabrizio shall be bis 
Coadjutor with eventual succession. If I fail, the Conte 
and I retire; in that case, I leave this parting advice 
witli Your Serene Highness: she must never pardon Rnssi, 
nor must she ever leave her son's States. While she is 
with him, that worthy son will never do her any serious 
harm.'* 

'*] have followed your arguments with the close att<*ntion 
tliev require/' the Princess replied, smiling; *'ought I, 
then, to take upon itiystdf the responsibility of providing 
niy son with a mistress.^'* 

"Not at all, Ma'am, but see first of all that your drawing¬ 
room i.s the only one which he finds amusing." 

The conversation on this topic was endless, the scales 
fell from the eyes of the innocent and intelligent Princess. 

One of the Duchessa's couriers went to tell Fabrizio that 
he might enter the town, but must hide himself. He was 
barelv noticed: he .spent his time disguised as a contaAino 
in the woollen booth of a* cliestnut-scller, erected op¬ 
posite the gate of the citadel, beneath the trees of the 
avenue. 
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T he Duclu’sso nrrnnp<'<J n scries of cbnrniinp evenings 
lit tlic Palace, wliieh li/u! never seen such gaiety: 
never had slie lieen more delightful than during this 
winter, and yet she was living in the midst of tlie greatest 
dangers; hut at the same time, during this critical period, 
it so hap}u‘iu'<l that she diil not think twice with any 
appreciable r<*gret of tlie strange alteration in Fahrizio. 
'i'lie young Prinee used to appear very early at his iuother*s 
parties, where she always sai<l to him: 

**A%vay with you and govern; I wager there are at least 
a score of reports on your desk awaiting a definite answer, 
and [ <lo not wish to have the rest of Kurope accuse me 
of making you a mere figurehead in order to reign in your 
place/* 

These counsels had the disadvantage of being offered 
always at the most inopportune moments, that Is to say 
when Ills Ilighness, having overcome Ins timidity, was 
taking part in some acted charade which amused him 
greatly. Twice a week there were parties in the country to 
which on the pretext of winning for the new Sovereign the 
affection of Iiis people^ the Princcs.s admitted the prettiest 
women of the middle elasscs. The Duclicssa, who was the 
life end soul of this joyous court, hoped that these hand¬ 
some women, all of whom looked with a mortal envv on 
the greot prosperity of the burgess Rassi, would inform 
the Prince of some of the countless rascalities of that 
Minister. For, among other childish ideas^ tlie Prince 
claimed to have n moral Ministry. 
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R?)$si liad too mucli sense not to feel how donj^erous 
these brilliant evenings at the Princess’s court, with his 
ciieray in command of them* were to himself. He had 
not chosen to return to Conte Mosca the perfectly leual 
sentence passed on Fabrizio: it was mv\ itable there¬ 
fore that either the Duehessa or he must vanish from 
the court. 

On tlie day of that popular movement, the existence of 
which it was now in p;ood taste to deny, someone had 
distributed money ainonfr the populace. Kassi started from 
that point: worse dressed even than was Ins hnhit. lie 
cliiniH'd to the most wretched attics in the town, and spent 
whole hours in serious conversation with tlu'ir needv in- 
habitants. He wa.s well rewarded for all his trouble: after 
a fortnijfht of thi.s kind of life be bad acquired the cer¬ 
tainty tliat Ferrantc Palla had been the secret head of 
the in.surrection. and furthermore, that this creature, a 
pauper all bis life as a great poet would be, bad sent nine 
or ten diamonds to be sold at Genoa. 

Among otIuTS were mentioned five valuable stonc.s which 
were really Morth more than 40,000 francs, and which, tev 
(lays before the death of the Prince ^ had been sacrificed 
for 35,000 francs, because, the vendor said, he uas in need 
of marteif. 

What words can describe the rapture of tlie Minister of 
Justice on making this discovery? He had learned that 
every day he was being made a laughing stock at the court 
of the Princess Dowager, and on several occasions tlie 
Prince, when discussing Im.siness with him, laughed in his 
face with all the frankne.ss of his youth. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that Ra.ssi had .some singularly plebeian habits: for 
instance, as .soon as a disou.ssion began to interest him, 
hr w'ould cross his legs and take his foot in his hand; if 
the interest increa.sed, he M'ould spread his red cotton 
handkerehief over hi.s knee, and so forth. The Prince had 
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Iciuffhcd heartily at the wit of one of the pnttiest women 
of tiu' middle elnss, wlio, heini? aware incidentally that she 
had ii very shapely lej^* had be^in to imitate this elegant 
gesture of the Minister of Justice. 

Itassi reciuested an extraordinary audietiee and said to the 
Prinee : 

*'\\’ould Your Highness be willing to give a hundred 
thousand frones to know clelinitelv in what manricr his 
august fatlu r met his death? M*ith that sum. the authorities 
would he in a p<isitioii to nrrt'st the guilty parties^ if such 
exist/* 

The Prince's reply left no room ft>r doubt. 

A little while later, Cecchina infornu'd the Duehes.sa that 
she ha<l heen ofTerc'd a large sum to allow her mistress's 
diamonds to he examined by a jeweller; she had indigo 
nanlly refused. 'Fhe Duehessn scolded her for having re- 
lii>ed; and, a wet^k later, Ceeehiiin had the diamonds to 
shew. On the day appointed for this exhihitioii of the 
diamonds, the C'onte posted a couple of trustworthy men 
at every jeweller's in l^arinn, and towards midnight he 
canu' to tell the Duehessn that the inquisitive jeweller 
was none othe*r than Hassi's brother. The Duehessa, who 
was very gay that t^vening (they were l>laying at the 
Palaee a com me A ia AclTarte^ that is to say one in whieli 
each character invents the dialogue as he goes on, only the 
plot of the play heing posted up In the green-room), the 
Duehessa, who was playing a part, had as her lover in the 
piece ('onto llnldi, the former friend of the Marehesa Un- 
versi, wlio was present. The Prince, the shyest man in his 
States, hut an extremely good looking youth and one en- 
dowed with the lendcrest of hearts, was studying Conte 
Ilaldi's part, which he intended to take at the second per* 
fornianee. 

“I have very little time/* the Duehessa told the Conte; 
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ntn appearing in tiu* first scene of the second act: 
let us <ro into the puart!-room.’* 

'riuTC, .surrounded by a score of the hody-puard, all 
wide awake and closely attentive to tin* conversation be¬ 
tween the Prime Minister and the (xrand Mistress, the 
Diicliessa said with a Iniiph to her friend : 

always scold me when I tell you unnecessary 
secrets. It was I who .sumiin)ned Krnesto \ to tlie throne: 
it was a question of aNenginp ralirizio. whom I loved 
then far more than 1 do to-day. although always quite 

innocently. I know v<tv well that you have little belief 
• • • 

in inv innoeenoe, but that docs not matter, since you love 
me in spite of iny crimes. W*ry well, here is a real crime: 
I pa\e all rnv diamonds to a sort of lunati<*. a most in¬ 
teresting man, named Ferrante Palla. I even kissed btin so 
that he should destroy the man who wished to have Fa- 


hrizio jmisoned. \Vhere is the harm in that?" 

’*Ah ! So that is where h'errante had found money for 
his risinp!" said the Conte, sliplitly taken ahaek; “and 
you tell me all this in the puard-room !" 

“It is heeause I am in a hurry, arul now Hassi is on the 


track of the crime. It is <|uitc true that 1 never mentioned 
an in.surreetioiu for I abhor Jacobins. Think it over, and 


let me have your advice after the play." 

“I will tell you at once that you must tnakc the Prinee 
fall in love with you. But perfeetly honournhiy, j>lease.” 
The liuehessa was called to return to the .stage. She 


fled. 


Some day.s later the Duches.sa rereived by post n long 
and ridiculous letter, signed with the name of a former 
maid of her own; the woman asked to he employed at 
the court, but tlic Duchessa had seen from the first glance 
tliat the letter was neither in her handwriting nor in her 
style. On opening the sheet to read the second page, she 
.saw fall at her feet a little miraeulous image of the 
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Madonna. fold«‘d in a printed leaf from an old book. After 
fllaneiufi at the imape. the Duehessa" read n few lines of 
tlie )»rinted Jiajie. Her 4-ycs shone, .she found on it these 
wor<ls: 

■■'I'he 'rrihune has taken one hundred francs monthly. 

not ini»rc-; witli the rest it was decided to rekindle the 

saer«-d fire in souls which had become frozen by selfish- 

n»-Hs. 'Fhe fox is upon my track, that is why I have n<»t 

.sought to see f«»r the last time the adored being. 1 said to 

myself. sh«- do»-s imt love the Uepublic, she who is superior 

to nu- ill mind ns wedl ns by Iut graces and her iH-auty. 

Hesides, how is one to cre ate a llejMiblic without Hepub- 

licans? C'an I be mistaken? In six monllis I sliall visit, 

inieTeiseo])!' in band, anel on foot, the small towns of 

Ameriea. I shall see whether I ought still to love the sole 

riial that you have in my heart. If you rce*civc this b'ttcr. 

Signora Baronc.ssa, anel no profane eye has read it before 

vours. tell tbem to break one of the voung ash trees 
• * 

|))antt*<l twt nty paws from the spot wlicrc I dared to speak 
to you for the first time. I shall then have buried, under 
the great b«ix tree in the garden to which you called atten¬ 
tion once in iny happy days, a hox in which will he found 
.some of those things which lend to the slandering of jieople 
of my way of thinking. You may be sure that I should 
have taken care not to write if the fox were not on 
my track, and there were not a risk of his reaching 
that heavenly being; examine the hox tree in a fortnight’s 
time.” 

"Since he has a printing press at his command,” the 
Duehessa said to herself, *'wc shall soon have a volume of 
sonnets; heaven know.s what name he will give me!" 

The Duchessa’s coquetry led her to make a venture; 
for a week she was indisposed, and the court had no more 
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pleasant evenings. The Princess, greatly slmekod by all 
that her fear of her son was obliging her to <lo in the 
first moments of her widowlioorl. went to spend this weik 
in a convent attached to the church in wliicl) the late 
Prince Mas burieil. 'Phis interruption of tin- ev«inng par 
ties tlircw up«m tlie Prince an enormous bunh n of leisure 
and brought a notcMortliy check' to the ereilit of the .Min¬ 
ister of Justice. Ernesto V. realised all the boredom that 
threatened liiiii if the Duchessa left his court, or merely 
ceased to diffuse joy in it. The evenings began again, and 
the Prince shewial himself iimre and nmre interested in 
the connriHilm drll’nrlr. He had the intention of taking a 
part, but dared not confess this .iinbition. One day. blush¬ 
ing deeply, he said to the Duchessa: "Wliy should iii>t 
I act, also?" 

•‘\Vc are all at Your Highness's orders here; if he 
deigns to give me the onlcr. I will arrange the plot of a 
eomedv. all the chief scenes in ^ our Highness s part Mill 
be with me. and as, on the first evenings, everyone falters 
n little, if Your Highness Mill ple.ase to Match me closely. 
I Mill tell him the answers that he ought to make. Ever\- 
thing M'as arranged, and with infinite skill, i he very sh\ 
Prince M'as ashamed of being sby, the pains that the 
Duebessa t«M)k not to let this innate shyness suffer made a 


deep impression on the young Sovereign. 

On the day of his first appearance, the performance 
began half an hour earlier than usual, and there M-ere in 
the drnMing-rootn. when the party moved into the tlieatre. 
only nine or ten elderly women. This audience had hut 
littie effect on the Prince, and besides, having been brought 
up at Munich on sound tnonarcliieal principles, they al¬ 
ways applauded. Using her authority as Grand Mistress. 
the Duchessa turned the key in the door by Mdueh the 
common herd of courtiers were admitted to the perfor¬ 
mance. The Prince, who had a literary mind and a fine 
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ri^urc, came very well out of his opcTiin^ scenes; he re¬ 
peated with intellifjence *tho lines which he road in tlu‘ 
UuclKssa’s eyes, or with which slie prompted him in ati 
undertone. At a moment when the* few spectators were np- 
))l.indinK with all their mi^ht, tlie Diichessa jrave a 
the do<ir of honour was thn»wn open, and the tlieatre filled 
in a uioimnt with all the pretty woini'ii of the court, who, 
finding that the l’rim*e cut a (hanuinir fitfiire ami seemed 
thorouchly happy, hej^ati to applaud; the Hriiiee Hushed 
with ]oy. lie «as playing the part of a lover to the 
Duehessa. So far from having; to su^^est his speeelu's to 
him, she was soon nhli^c'd to re<piest him to curtail those 
speeeh<\s; he spoke of love with an enthusiasm wliieh often 
<*mharrassed the actress; his replies lasted five minutes. 
'I'lu* l)in*lu*ssa was no lonjjer the daz/lin^ beauty of the 
year before: Fahrizio's imprisonment, and, far more than 
that, her stay by I.ake* Majjpiore with a Fabrizio jjrown 
morose and silent, batl added ten years to the fair (Jina's 
aue. Her features had become inarkt^d, they shewetl more 
intellip*nee and less youth. 

Tliev bad now only very rarrlv the playfulness of early 
voutli; lull on llu* staj;*'. with the nul of ronjio aiul all the 
«-x|)e<liints which art supplies to aelresses, she was still 
the prettiest wotuan at court. Tin- passionate addresses 
uttered hy the I’rinee put the courtiers on the alert; they 
wen- all saying to themselves this evening: “There is the 
Hnllii of this new reign.” The Conte felt himself inwardly 
revolltii. The piny ended, the Duehessa .said to the Prince 
liefore all the court: 

"Vour Highness nets loo well; people will say that you 
arc in love with a woman of eight-and-thirty, which will 
))Ut a .stop to my arrangement with the Conte. And so I 
will not net any more with Vour lliglmess, unless the 
Prince swears to me to address me as ho would 
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of a certain ape, tlie Sipnora Maroliesa Ilavcrsi, for ex¬ 
am pie.” 

The same play was tliree times repeated; the Prince 
was madly happy; hut one eveniiip he appeared very 
thoughtfid. 

"EitlKT I am greatly mistaken.” said the Grand Mistress 
to the Princess, "or Kassi is seeking to jilay some trick 
upon us; I .should advise Your Highness to elioo.se a play 
for to-morrow; the Prince will act badly, and in his despair 
will tell you .something.” 

Tlie Prince did indeed act very badly; one could barely 
hear him, and lie no longer knew how to end Ids sentences. 
At the end of the first act he almost had tears in his eyes; 
the Duclies.sa stayc<l beside him, but was cold and unmoved. 
'I'lie l*rincc, finding him.self alone with her for a moment, 
in the actors’ green-room, went to shut the door. 

"I shall never,” he said to her, "be able to play in the 
second and third acts; I absolutely decline to be aijplauded 
out of kindncs.s; the applause they gave me thi.s evening 
cut me to the heart. Give me your advice, what ought 
I to do?” 

"I .shall appear on the stage, make a ))rofound reverence 
to Her Highness, another to the audience, like a real stage 
manager, and .say that, the actor who was playing the part 
of Lelio having .suddenly been taken ill, the performance 
will conclude with .some pieces of inu.sic. Conte Husca and 
little Ghisolfi will be delighted to be able to shew off their 
harsh voices to so brilliant an assembly." 

The Prince took the Duchcssa’.s hand, which he kissed 
with rapture. 

"Why arc vou not a man?” he said to her; "you would 
give me good advice. Ua.ssi has just laid on my desk 
one hundred and eighty-two depositions against the alleged 
assassims of my father. Apart from the depositions, there 
is a formal accusation of more than two hundred pages; 
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1 sliall have to rv:x(\ all that, and. lusidi s. I have pven my 
\vor<l not to say nnvtinnjz to tin* Cotitv. All tins is leadinj? 
straight to vxeoutions. already he wants me to fcteli back 
from I'ranei*, frt)m near Antibes, berrante Palla. tltat jjreat 
poet wliotn I a<lmire so inueli. He is there iimler the name 
of Toneit/* 

“'Fhe day on whi4*h vou have a I-iheral hand'd, Uassi will 
Ih- homul h> tin Ministry liy rhnins of iron. nn<l thnt is 
wlint lu- wislirs nuiri* than anytliinjr; hut Your Ili^linoss 
will no loiigtr hi- ahh* to spi-nk of li-nvinf? tlu- Palncr 
two hours in n<lvan«-o. I shall say nothinjr oithor to tin* 
Prini-fss or to tlu- Conti- of tlu- i-ry of jrrii-f whirl) has 
just rsi-npid you; luit. sini-i- I niii hoiiiu! on oath to keep 
nothing secret from the l‘rineess. I should hr glad if 
Your Highness would say to his mother the same things 
that lie has let fall with me.*’ 

'I'liis idea provided a diversion to the misery of the 
hissed actor which was crushing the Sovereign. 

“Very well, go and tell my mother; I shall he in her hig 
eabiiu't." 

'File Prinee left the stage, found his way to the drawing¬ 
room from whieh one entered the theatre, hnr.shly <li-s- 
inisseil the Great Charoherlnln and the Aide-de-Cnmp on 
d)ity who were following him; the Prini*ess, meanwhile, 
hurriedly left the piny; entering the hIg eahiiu-t. the Grand 
Mistress made a profound reverence to mother and son. 
and left them alone. One may imagine the agitation of 
the court, these are the things that make it so amusing. 
At the end of an hour the Prinee himself a]>peared at 
the door of Hu- Cnhitu-t and summoned the Duehessn; the 
Princess was in tears; her son’s expression had entirely 
altered. 

“These are weak creatures who arc out of temper,” the 
Grand Mistress said to herself, “and are seeking some 
good excuse to be angry with somebody.” At first the 
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niotlu'r and s<u» h.-jran Ixith to sj>e.»k at once to t.U tlu' 
d«;tails to the Duclicssa. who in her answers took {Treat 
rare not to put forward any idea. For two mortal Imurs, 
the three actors in this tedious scene ilid not step out of 
the |)arts whieli we have indicated. The Prince went in 
person to fetch the two enoninnis portfolios wliieh Hassi 
had deposited on his desk; on leaving' his mother's cabinet, 
he f«mnd tlie whole court awaitin-r him. “(io away, leave 
me alone!” he cried in a most impolite tone which was 
<]uite without precedent in him. I he Prince did not wish 
to be -seen carrying the two portfolios himself, a Prince 
ought not to carry anything. The courtiers vanished in 
th^ twinkling of an eye. On his return the Prince eii- 
counUred no one but the footmen who were blowing out 
the candles; he disinis.scd them with fury, also pm.r Fon¬ 
tana, the Aide-de-Cninp on duty, who had been so tactless 

as to remain, in his zeal. 

“Fveryone is doing his utmost to try my patience this 
evening.” he said crossly to the Duchessa, as he entered 
the cabinet; he credited her with great intelligence, and 
was furious at her evident refu.sal to offer him any advice. 
She, for her part, wa.s dcterinin«<l to say nothing so long 
as she was not asked for her advice qnite exprcsshi. An¬ 
other long half hour elapsed before the Prince, who had 
a .sense of his own dignity, could make up his mind to 
say to her: “But, Signora, you say nothing.” 

“I am here to servo the Princess, and to forget very 


quickly what is said before iiu*. 

“Very well, Signora,” said the Prince, blushing deeply, 

*T order you to gi%c me your opinion.” 

“One punishes erime.s to prevent their recurrence. Was 
the late Prince poisoned? That is a very doubtful ques¬ 
tion. Was he poisoned by the Jacobins? That is what 
Jta.ssi would dearly like to prove, for then be become.s 
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for Your Iliulinoss a pcrmnncntly ncocssory instrument. 
In that case Your IliplmcsN. whose reign is just hepiining, 
enn jiromise hiiiisrlf many evenings like this. \ our sub¬ 
jects say on the w'hoh’. what is (piite true, that ^ our 
Highness has a strain of goodness in his nature; so long 
ns lie has not had any Liberal hanged, he will enjoy that 
reputation, and most certainly no on«- will ever dream of 
))lanning to |)oison him.” 

"Your conclusion is evident.” cried the Princess angrily; 
"you do not wisli us to punish my husband's assassins!” 

”Ai)|)nrcntly. Ma'am, because I am bound to them by 
lies of ti’iidi r affection.” 

The Ducliessa could see in the Prince’s eyes that he 
believed her to be jicrfeetly in at'i’ord witli his mother as 
to dictating a jilan of action to him. There followed 
between the two women a fairly ra])id suceession of bitter 
repartees, at the end of which the Duehessn protested 
that she would not utter a single word more, and adhered 
to her resolution; but the Prince, after a long discus¬ 
sion with his mother, ordered her once more to express her 


opinion. 

"That is what I swear to Your Highnesses that I will 
not do!” 

"But this is really childi.sh!” exclaimed the Prince. 

"I beg you to speak. Signora Duchessa,” said the Prin¬ 
cess with an air of dignity. 

"That is what I implore you to excuse me from doing. 
Ma'am; but Your Highness,” the Duchessa went on. ad¬ 
dressing the Prince, “reads French perfectly: to calm our 
agitated minds, would he reail u.t a fable by I.o Fontaine?" 

The Princess thought this "m*" extremely insolent, hut 
assumed an air at once of surprise and of amusement when 
the Grand Mistress, who had gone with the utmost coolness 
to open the bookcase, returned with a volume of La Fon- 
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taine s Fables; slic tum.-cl the pages for some inomei.ts, 
tlun sai<i to the Prinee, handing him the book: 

”1 heg your Highness to read the -chole of the faVde. 


THE a.IHDEMCJi ASD THE LORD OF THE 

MASOIt 

A devotee of gardening ti>erc was. 

Between tiw i>ea.sant and the jv-omnn class. 

Who on the outskirts of a certain village 
Owned a neat garden with a bit of tillage. 

He made a tjuick.set hedge to fence it in. 

And there grew lettuce, pink and jessamine. 

Such ns win priws at the local .show. 

Or make a liirthdav bouipiet for Margot 

One day he called upon the neighbouring Squire 
To usk his help with a marauding hare. 

“The brute,” says he, •‘comes gU7.7.1ing everywhere. 

And simplv- laughs at all my traps and wire. 

No stick or stone will hit him—1 declare 
lie’s a magician.” ”Uubbish! I don’t cure 
If hc’« th<* Deuce liliusclf/* repUed tlic o(her, 

-I warrant he shan’t give you much more bother. 

Miraut, in spite of all his cunning. 

Won’t take much time to get him running. 

‘•But when?” ‘•'ro-morrow, sure u.s here I stand. 

Next morning he rides up with all his band. 

“Now then, we’li lunch 1 Those chickens don t look had. 


The luncheon over, all was preparation, 

Bustle and buzz and animation, , ,, , , 

Horns blowing, hounds barking, such u hullabaloo. 

The good man feared the worst. HU fear came true! 

The kitchen-garden wils a total wreck 
Under the trampling, not u speck 

For this tr,„,station of L. Fontaine s tabic I am '» 

mv friend Mr Edward Marsh, who allows me to reprint the 
lines from hLs f'orfy-ftw Fable, of La Fontaine (William Hcine- 

inann. Ltd., 192*). C. K. S. M. 
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Of yoi or frnnie survive<J. Ciond-hyv 
Irvk, and cliicory* 

(MMni-hvr to marrows an<l tlicir l>ravcrv. 

(•o(wid>yr to aM that tnakes soup savoury! 

«**«*»* 

riie wrvlotted owner saw no sense 
In this prand style of doin^ things; 

Hut no oTie marked his niuttorih^s, 

'I'he )iouiids and riders in a >in|rle trice 
Had UToiipht more havoc in his parinlisc 

I halt all the hares in the vicinity ^ 

i'ould have achieM'd throughout inhnity. 

So far tl?e sttiry—n<»w the moral: 

Kach petty Prince should settle Ills own quarrel. 

If onec hr ^cts a Kiufr for an a1ly« 

He's eertain to rejjrct it hv and bv. 

This readinj; was followeal hy n lonj^ silence. The Prince 
pActd ti|i niui the enhinet, after goin|{ himself to 

]>ut the volume hack in its pinee. 

"Well, Signora/* snicl the Princess, "will you deign to 
speak ?" 

"No, iTidecd. Ma'am, until such time as Ilis Highness 
shall appoint me his Minister; hy speaking here, I sliotdd 
run lh<* risk of losing my place as Grand Mistress/’ 

A fresh silence, lasting a full quarter of an hour; finally 
the Princess remend>crcd the part that hatl been played in 
the |>asl hy Marie dc’ Mcdici, the mother of Louis XIII: 
for the last few davs the Grand Mistress had made the 
!rt trier read aloud the excellent IHstorff of Louiii X///, by 
M. Baron. The Princess, although greatly annoyed» thought 
timt the Duchessa might easily leave the country, and then 
Rassi, who filled her with mortal terror, might quite well 
imitate Richelieu and have her banished bv her son. At 
this inoim-nt tin* Prlncrss would Imvc piven everything in 
t)ic world to liumilintc her Grnnd Mistress; hut she could 
not. She rose, nnd come, witli u smile thnt was .slightly 
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rxapperated, to take the Duehessas liaiul and say to 

her: . 1 I• u 

‘*Conie, Siirnora, pvc nu* a proof of your fric^ndship by 

sptakinK-’* 

•Very well ! Tmo words, and no more: burn, in the grate 
tlurc. All the papers eolleeted hy that viper Itassi. ami 
never reveal to him that they have been hurned." 

She added in a whisper, and in a familiar tone, in the 

Princess’s ear: 

'•Rassi may become Richelieu! 

••But, damn it. those papers are costing me more than 
80.000 francs!” the Prince exclaimed angrily. 

‘ Prince,” replied the Duehessa with emphasis, “that is 
what it costs to employ scoundrels of low hirth. Would 
to Ood you coidd lose a million and never put your trust 
in the base rascals who kept your father from sleeping 

during the last six years of his reign. 

'Die wor.ls /me hirih had greatly delighteil the Princess, 
who felt that the Conte and his friend had too exclusive a 
regard for hrains. always slightly akin to .Jacobinism. 

During the short interval of profound silence, filled by 
the Princess’s reflexions, the castle clock struck three. The 
Princess rose, made a profound reverence to her son. and 
said to him: “My health doe.s not allow me to prolong 
the discussion further. Never have a Minister of lo7c birth; 
vou will not disabuse me of the idea that your Rass, has 
Stolen half the money he has made you spend on spies. 
'Die Princess took two candles from the brackets and put 
them in the fireplace in such a way that they should not 
blow out; then, going up to her son, she added; La 
rontaine’s fable prevails, in my mind, over the lawfu 
desire to avenge a husband. Will \ our Highness permit 
me to burn thesr ^crUinff,?” The Prince remained motion 

''"‘""His face is rcallv stupid. ' the Duehessa said to her- 
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self; “Hie C‘onte is rip:lit: the late Prince would not liavc 

kept us out of <Hjr bids until three o’eloek in the inorninir, 

hefon* making up his mind/* 

d'he Priruess, still standing, went on: 

“That little attorney would be very proud, if he knesv 

that his papers stuffed with lies, and arranged so as to 

secure his own advaneernent, had occupied the two greatest 

personages in the State f<»r a whole niglit.’* 

The Prince <lashed at one of the portfolios like a mad- 

man, and 4‘iuptied its contents into the rireplaci*. The mass 

of papers marly extinguishe<l the two candles; the room 

filled with smoke. The Princess saw in her son’s eves that 

he was t4'Tnpt<d to seize a jug of wattT and save these 

papers, which were costing Iiiin eighty thousand francs. 

“Open the window!” she cried angrily to tlie Duehessa. 

1 he Duehessa made haste to obey; at once all the papers 

took light togilluT; there was a gnat roar in the chimnev> 

and it soon he came evident that it was on Hre. 

The Prince had a petty nature in all matters of money; 

he thought he saw his Palace in flames, and all the treasures 

that it contained destroyed; he ran to the windo>v and 

called the guard in a voice completely altered. The sol- 

tliers ill n tumult rushed into the eourtvard at the sound 

♦ 

of the Prince s voice, ho returned to the fireplace which 

M'As sucking in the air from the open window with a 

really alarming sound; he grov impatient, swore, took 

two or three turns up and down the room like a man out 

of his mind, and finallv ran out. 

% 

Tlic rrinress nnd tlio Grand Mistress remained stand¬ 
ing, fare to face, and preserving a profound silence. 

"Is the storm going to begin again?" the Duehessa asked 
herself; "upon my word, mv cause is won.” And she was 
preparing to he highly impertinent in her replies, when a 
sudden thought come to her; she saw the second portfolio 
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intact. ‘‘No, niy cau^c is only half won!'* She said to the 
I’rincess, in a distinctly cold tone: 

"D(h.-s Ma’am order me to btirn the rest of tliese j)ay)ers? 

“AruJ where, will you burn them?” asked tlie Princess 
anyrrily. 

"In llic drawinfi-room fire; if I throw them in one after 
another, tliere is no danger." 

'i’he Duehessa put under her arm the portfolio bursting 
with papers, t<iok a eandit- and went int«> the next 
She looked first to .see ti>at tiu- portfolio was tliat which 
eontaiiiid the depositions, put in lier shawl five or six 
hun<He.s of papers, burned the rest with great care, then 
di,sapj>ear<-d without taking leave of the Prineess. 

“There is a fine piece of impertinence,” she said to her¬ 
self. with a laugh, “hut her affectations of iiu-onsolahle 
wid«>wh(>od came very near to making me lose iny In-ad on a 
seuffohl.” 

On In-aring the soun«l of the Duchessn’s carriage, the 
Prineess was beside her.s<-)f with rage at her Grand Mis¬ 


tress. 

In -spite of the lateness of the hour, the Duchessa sent 
for the Conte; he was at the fire at tlic Castle, but soon 
appear<d with the news that it was all over. “That little 
Prince has really shewn great courage, and I have compli¬ 
mented him on it effusively.” 

“Kxamine these depositions quickly, and let us burn 
them as soon as j)ossible.” 

The Conte read them, and turned p.ilc. 

“Upon my soul, they hove come very near the truth; 
their procedure has been very cleverly managed, they «re 
po.sitively on the track of Fcrrante Palla; and, if he 
speaks, we have a difficult part to play. 

“But he n-ill not speak,'' cried the Duchessa; “he is a 
man of honour: burn them, burn them.” 

“Not yet. Allow me to take down the names of a dozen 
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or fifteen dangerous witnesse's, whom I shall take the lih- 
rrty of removiiijj. if Hassi ever thinks of hepinning again.’* 

“I may remind Your Kxeelleiiev tliat the Prince has 

• ft 

given his word to say mithiiig to his Minister of slustic*e 
of o!ir niidniglit escapade.** 

“From cowardice and fear of a scene he will kee]> it.** 

"Now, luy frii'iid, tliis is a night that has greatly has¬ 
tened our marriage; I sliouhl not have \vished to bring 
you as my portion a (*riiiiinai trial, still less for a sin 
which I was led to eoniinit by my interest in anotlu r inaTK** 

'I'lie Conte was it) low; he took her hand with an ex¬ 
clamation; tt*ar.s stooil in his eves. 

"B<*fore you go. give me some advice as to the >vay I 
ought to behave with the I^rineess; I am utterly worn 
out. I have heeti play-acting for an hour on the stage 
nnd for five in her eahiiiet.** 

"You have avenged yourself <juite sufficiently for the 
Princess’s sour speeches, which were <lue only to weakness, 
hy the impertinence with which you left her. Address her 
lo-inorro>v in the tone you used this morning; Rassi is 
not yet in prison or in exile, and we have not yet torn up 
Fahrizio’s sentence. 

*'You were asking the Princess to come to a decision, 

which is a thing that always annoys Princes and even 

l^rime Ministers; also you are her Cirnnd Mistress, that 

is to sav her little servant. Rv a reversion wliieh is in- 
» « 

evitnble In weak people, in three days Rassi will be more 
in favour than ever; be will try to have someone banjied: 
so lonp os lie 1ms not compromised the Prince, he is sure 
of nothing. 


"There has been a man injured in to-night’s fire; he is a 
tailor, who. upon roy word, shewed an extraordinary in- 
trei)idity. To-morrow I am going to ask the Prince to 
toko niy arm and come with me to pay the tailor a visit; 
I shall be armed to the teeth and shall keep a sharp 
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look-out; but onyliow. this youiif: Prime is not hated at 
all as yet. 1 wish to make him accustomed to walking; 
in the streets, it is a trick I am playing on Rassi. wlm 
is certainly going to succeed me, and will not he able to 
allow such imprudences. On our way hack from the tailor’s. 

I shall take the Prince jiast his father’s statue; he will 
notice the marks of the .stones which have broken tlie 
Roman toga in svhich the idiot of a sculptor dres.scd it 
up; and, in short, he will have to he a great fool if he 
docs not on his own initiative make the coimnent: ‘This 
is what one gains by having .lacobins hanged.’ To which 
I shall reply: ‘You must hang either ten thousand or none 
at all: the .Saint-Hartholoinew dcstroyed-thc Protestants in 

•‘To-morrow, dear friend, before this excursion, send 
your name in to the Prince, and .say to him: ’Yesterday 
E vening, I performed the duties of a Minister to you. and. 
bv vour nrdcr.s, have incurred the Princess’s displeasure. 
You will have to pay me.’ He will exi)ect a .lemnnd for 
money, and will knit his brows; you will leave him plunged 
in this unlmppv thought for as long ns you can; then you 
will say: ’I beg Your Highness to order that Fabrizio he 
tried i/i contradHtorio’ (which means, in his presence) by 
the twelve most re.specUd judge.s in your States.’ And. 
without losing any time, you will present for his signature 
a little order written out by your own fair hand, whieh 
I am going to dictate to you; I shall of course include the 
clause that the former sentence is quashed. To this there 
is only one objection; but, if you press the matter warmly, 
it will not occur to the Prince’s mind. He may say to you: 
■Fabrizio must first make himself a prisoner in the citadel.' 
To which you will replv: *Hc will make himself a prisoner 
in the town prison’ (you know that I am the master there; 
every evening your nephew will come to see us). If the 
Prince answers: ’No, his escape has tarnished the honour 
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of my cif.uKl. ami I for forin'.s sakf. llint lu* return 

to fl»c cell in wliicli Ik- was’; you in turn will reply: 'No, 
for tlirre he would he at tiu- disposal of my «'iu'iny Hassi;' 
and. in one of those feminine sentences which you utter so 
elTectively, you will srive him to ufuh rstand that, to make 
Hassi yield, you have only to tell him of lo-nipht's aulo-fla- 
fe, if he insists, you will announce that you are ffoinjf to 
spend a fortnight at your place at Saeea. 

\ oil will M-nd for I’ahri/.io. ami consult him as to this 
step which may land him in prison. If. to anticipate every- 
thinjf while he is under lock and key. Itassi should ^row 
too impatient and have me poisoned. Kahrizio may run a 
<-ertain risk. IJut that is hardly prtihahle; you know that 
I have iii)pott<<l a I-‘r«-neh cook, who is tlu- merriest of 
men. and makes puns; well, punnin;: is ineompatihle with 
poison. I have already hdd our friend Fahrizio that I 
have mnnap'd to Hnd all the witnesses of his fine and 
eourn^rt-ous action: it was evidently that fellow (iilelti who 
tried to iinirder him. I have not sjmken to you of these 
witnes.se.s, heeause I wished to ft'ivv you a surprise, hut 
the plan has failed; the I’rinee refusVd to .sipn. 1 have 
told our fri.nd Fahrizio that certainly I should procure 
him a hi^h ecclesiastical di>;nity; hut I shall have arvnt 
dilhcully if his ciuunics can raise the ohjeetion in the Homan 
Curia of /i rliargo of inur(]<*r. 

Do yon realise, Si;;nora. that, if he is not tried and 
judjrcd in the most solemn fa.shion. all his life lonit the 
name of Gilctti will he a reproach to him? It would he a 
ffreat act of cowardice not to have oneself tried, when 
<»ne IS .sure of om's innoeenee. Besides, even if he were 
kMUlty I should make them ai-qiiit him. When I .spoke to 
inn. the fiery younRster would not allow me to finish, 
he picked up the official olmanne. and we went throuffh it 
together choosing the twelve mo.st upright and learned 
judges, when we ha<l made the list, we enneelled .six names 
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for which we substituted those of six counsel, my personal 
enemies, and, as we could Hnd only two eneinies, we 
filled up the paps with four rascals who are devoted to 
Itas5vi.** 

This proposal tilled the Duchessa with a mortal anxiety, 
and not without cause; at lenptli she yielded to reason, 
and. at the Minister’s dictation, wrote out the order ap¬ 


pointing the judpes. 

The Conte did not leave her until six o'clock in the 
inorninp; she endeavourc-d to sleep, hut in vain. At nine 
o'eloek, she took breakfast with Tabrizio. whom she found 
Imrninp with a desire to he tried; at ten, she waited on 
the Princess, who was not visilile; at eleven, she saw the 
Prince, who was holdiiip his levee, and sipiied the order 
without the slightest objection. The Duchessa sent the 
order to the Conte, and retired to bed. 

It would be pleasant perhaps to relate Uassi’s fury 
when the Conte obliged him to countersign, in the Prince’s 
presence, the order signed that morning by the Prince 
himself; but we must go on with our story. 

iiie Conte discussed the merits of each judge, and of 


fered to elmngc the nanus. But the reader is perhaps a 
little tired of all these details of procedure, no less than 
of all these court intrigues. From the whole business one 
can derive this moral, that the man who mingles with a 
court eomproiniscs his happiness, if he is happy, and. 
in nnv event, makes his future depend on the intrigues of a 


ehainhermaid. 

On the other hand in America, in the Uepubhc, one has 
to spend the whole weary day paying serious court to the 
shopkeepers in the street, and must become os stupid os 
thev arc; and there, one lias no Opera. 

The Duchessa, when she rose in the evening, had a 
moment of keen anxiety: Fobrizio was not to be found; 
finally, towards midnight, during the performance at court, 
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she rerrived .1 Irttfr from him. Instond of iimkin^ himself 
a prisoner in I hr lo7cn prison, where the C'ontc was in 
eontroK )>e had pone hack to occupy his old cell in the 
citadeK only too ha|>py to he liviiip within a few feet of 
C'lelia. 

This was an event of vast consequence: in this place 
he was cxpose<l to the risk of poison more than ever. 
'Miis act of folly filled the Duchessa with despair: shv 
forpave tlie cause of it, a mad love for Clelia, because un¬ 
questionably in a few days* time that younp lady was 
poinp to marry the rich Mareliese Crescenzi. This follv 
restored to Fahrizio all the influence he had oripinallv cii' 
joyed over tin* Duehessa's heart. 

"It is that cursed paper which I went and made the 
Prince sipn that will he his death! What fools men arc* 
with tlndr iclc’as of honour! As if one nei*ded to think 
of honour under absolute poverninents, in eountrics where 
A Hassi is Minister of Juslieel He oupht to have accepted 
the pardon outripht, which the Princt' would have stpned 
just ns readily as the order conveninp this extraordinary 
tribunal. What does it matter, after all, that a man of 
hahri/do's birth should he more or less accused of linvinp 
himself, sM'ord in liand, killed an actor like Gilctti?'* 

No .sooner had she received Fahrizio’s note than the 
Huclicssa ran to the Conte, whom she found deadly pale. 

"(ireat God! Dear friend, I am most unlucky in 
handlinp tliat hoy, and you will be vexed >vith me apain. 
1 can prove to you that I made the gaoler of the tomi 
prison come here yesterday evening; every day your nephew 
would have come to take lea with you. What is so 
terrible is that it is impossible for you and me to say 
to the Prince that there is fear of poison, and of poison 
administered by Rassi; the suspicion would seem to him 
the height of immorality. However, if you insist, I am 
ready to go up to the Palace; but I am certain of the 
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ansxver. I «m goin^r to say more; I offer you a stratagem 
which I would not employ for myself. Since 1 have hem 
in power in this country. I have not caused the death 
of a single man. and you know tliat I am so sensitive 
ill that respect that sometimes, at the close of day. 1 
still think of those two spie.s whom I had shot, rather 
tcK> li-ht-heartedlv, in Spain. Very well, do you wish 
me to cel rid of Uassi? The danger in which he is 
placing 1-ahrizio is uiihoiiiided; he has there a sure way 
of sending; tnc packinj;. 

Tiiis proposal pleased the Duehessa extremely, hut she 

did not adopt it. • 

••I do not wish,” she said to the Conte, that in our 

retirement, beneath the beautiful sky of Naj.les. you should 

have dark thoughts in the evenings.” 

-But dear friend, it seems to me that we have only 
the choice between one dark thought ami another. W hat 
will you do. what will I do myself, if fahrizio is earned 

off bv an illness.^” , . • i i 

'I'h’e discussion returned to dwell upon this idea, and 

the Duchessa ended it with this speech: 

-Kassi owes his life to the fact that I love you more 
than Tabrizio; no, I do not wish to poison all the evenings 
of the old age which we arc going to spend toget n-r. 

The Duchessa hastened to the fortress; General I nbio 
Conti was delighted at having to stop her with the strict 
letter of the military regulations: no one might enter a 
state prison without an order signed by tin- 1 nncc. 

-But the Marchesc Crescenzi and his musicians come 

every day to the citadel f .i i> • 

-Because I obtained an order for them from the Princi. 

The poor Duchessa did not know the full tale of UtT 
troubles. General I'nhio Conti had regarded himself as 
,».rsonallv dishonoured by Fabrizio s escape: ^ 

'aw him arrive at the citadel, he ought not to have admitted 
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him, for he liad no order to that effect. "But,” he said 
to himself, it is Heaven tliat is sending liiin to me to 
restore my honour, and to .save me from the ridicule which 
wouhl assail my military career. This opportunity must 
not he mis.sed: doubtless they arc going to acquit him, 
and I have only a few days for my revenge.” 
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T he arrival of our hero threw Clelia into despair; 

the poor girl, pious and sincere with lu-rsclf, could 
not avoid the reflexion tliat there would never bo 
any happiness for her apart from Fabrizio; but she had 
made a vow to the Madonna, at the time when her father 
was nearly poisoned, that she would offer him the saeri- 
fiee of marrying the Marehesc Creseenzi. She had made 
the vow that she would never see Fabrizio, and already 
she was a prey to the most fearful remorse over tlte 
admission she had been led to make in the letter she 
had written Fabrizio on the eve of his escape. How i* 
one to de|>ict what tK-eurred in that sorrowful heart when, 
occupied in a melancholy way with watching her birds 
flit to and fro, and raising her eyes from habit, and with 
affection, towards the window from which formerly Fa¬ 
brizio used to look at her, she saw him there once again. 


greeting her with tender respect. 

She imagined it to be a vision which Heaven had al¬ 
lowed for her punishment; then the atrocious reality 
became apparent to I.er reaaon. -Tlu-.v have eaoBht h.m 
again,■■ al.e aaid to herself, "and he .a lost! M.c re- 
memhered the thing., that had been aaid ii. the forlrcaa 
after the eacape; the humbleal of the gaolers regarded 
Ihemaelvea aa mortally inaulUd. Clel.a looked at a- 
briaio, and in apite of herself that look portrayed .n full 
the paaaion that had thrown her into dcapa.r 

"Do yon auppoac," alie seemed to be saying to Fabriaio, 
"tliat I shall find liaj.pineaa in that sumptuous palace 
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\sliich tlu'v Arc iiMkin^ rcAdy for im*? My fatlicr repeats 
to me till I am weary that you are as j>oor as ourselves; 
l>nt, preat ChhI, with wliat joy would I share that pov¬ 
erty! Hut, alas, we must never see one another ajjain !** 
Clelia had not tlu' strenjrth to make use of the alpha* 
l>ets: ns slie looked at Fahrizio .she felt faint and sank 
upon a chair tlint stood Ixside the window. Her head 
rested upon the ledire of tliis wintlow, and as she had 
been anxious to st'c him until the last moment, her face 
was turned towards Fahrizio, who had a perfect view of 
it. When, after a few inoinent.s, she opened her eyes 
ap:ain, her first Klanee was at Fahrizio: she saw tears 
in his eves, hut those tears were the effect of extreme 
happiness; he saw that ahsoneo had hv no means made 
him forpotten. 'Fhc two jxKir younjf things remained for 
some time as though spelhhoun<l hy the sight of each 
otluT. Fahrizio ventured to sing, as if he were aeeom- 
paliving himself on the guitar, a few* improvised lines 
whieh said: is to see ifou a{;ain that I have returned 

to prison; ore (loiu/f to trtf me.** 

These words seemed to awaken all Clelia*s dormant 
>irtue: she rose swiftly, and hid her eyes; and, by the 
mo.st vivid gestures, sought to cxjiress to him that she 
must never see him again; she had ])romiscd this to the 
Madonna, and had looked at him just now in o moment 
of forgetfulness. Fahrizio venturing onee more to express 
his love, Clelia Hed from the room indignant, and swearing 
to herself that never would she see him again, for such 
were the precise words of her vow to the Madonna: 
et^es shall nether see him ofjain/* She had written them 
on a little slij) of paper which her uncle Don Ccsarc had 
allowed her to burn upon the altar at the moment of the 
oblation, while lie was saying mass. 

Hut, oatlis or no oaths, Fahrizio’s presence in the 
Torre Farnese had restored to Clelia all her old habits 
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and activities. Normally she passed all her days in soli¬ 
tude, in her room. N.> sooner had she recovered from 
the unforeseen disturbance in which the s>,s:ht of la- 
brizio had plunffcd her. than she began to wander through 
the palazzo. and. so to speak, to renew her ae<piaintance 
with all her humble friends. very lofiuacious old woman.- 
employed in the kitchen, said to her with .an a.r of 
mvstcrv: “This time, Signor Fabrizio will not leave the 

'**'-He will not make the mistake of going over the walls 
again,” said Clelia, -'hut he will leave by the door .f he 

.s acqmUech ^ ^ Escelleney that he will 

go out of the citadel feet first.’ 

Clelia turned extremely pale, a ehange winch «as re¬ 
marked hv the old woman and stopi)e«l the flow of her 
eloquence.' She said to herself that she had been guilty 
of an imprudence in speaking thus hefore the governor .s 
.lauRhlcr, whose duly it would be to te 1 everyb»ly t u, 
Fnbrizio bod died a natural death. As she went up to her 
roo,n, Clelia u.et the prison doetor, «u honr.t sort o 
l,.,f timid who told lier with a terrified air that 

Fabrizio was seriously ill- Clelia could hardly keep on 
her feet; she sought everywhere for her one e, the good 
Bon Cesare, and at length found bin. ,n the chapel, where 
he was proving fervently: fro.n his face he appear,d 
"pset The'dinner bell rang. At t.ahle, not a v or.l wa.s 
exchanged between the brothers; only, towards he end 
f T * n1 the General addressed a few very harsh words 
to Ms brUh'er. The latter looked at the servants, who left 

••r°°“'al •• said Don Cesare to the governor, "I have 
the honour'to inform you that I am leaving tl.e e.tadel: 

I eive you my resignation.” 
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"Provo! Prax'issimol So that I shall In sij-spcct ! . . . 
And your rrason. if you ploasv.'” 

‘My fonsciincc.” 

"(io on. you’re only a frock! You know nothiufi ahout 
honour.” 

"Kahrizio is dead,” thought Clclia; “they have poisoned 
him at dinner, or it is arrnng»‘d for to-morrow.” She 
ran to the aviary, resolved to sing, neeomjianving herself 
on the ])inno. I .shall fio to eonf»'ssi<»n,” slu* said to 
hor.self, and I shall he fi»rgiven for having hrokeii my 
vow to save a man s life. \\ hat was her I'onsternntion 
■wlieii, on reaching the aviary, she saw that the sereens had 
been riplaeed liy planks fa.stened to the ir<.ii bars. In 
desperation she tried to give the prisoner a warning in 
a few word.s shouted ratlur than sung. 'I'lure was no 
response of any .sort: a deathly silence already reigned 
in the Torre Fnrnese. “It is all over.” she said U> her¬ 
self. Beside her.self. she went downstairs, then returned 
to e(iuip herself with the little money .she liad and some 
small diamond earrings; she took also, on her wav out, 
the bread that remained from dinner, which had* been 
placed in a sideboard. "If he still lives, my duty is to 
save him.” She advanced with a haughty air to llie little 
door of the tower; this door stood open, and eight sol¬ 
diers had just been posted in the pillared room on the 
ground floor. She faced these soldiers boldly; Clelia 
counte<I on speaking to the serjennt who would be in 
charge of them: this man was absent. Clelia rushed on 
to the little iron staircase which wound in a spiral round 
one of the pillars; the soldiers looked at her with great 
stupefaction but. evidently on aeeotint of her lace shawl 
and her hat. dared not say anything to her. On the first 
landing there was no one; but. when .she reached the 
second, at the entrance to the corridor which, ns the reader 
may remember, was closed by three barred gates and 
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k-a to I'abrizio's cell, slu- fonrul a turnkey who was a 
sttanjrer to her. and said to her with a terrified air: 

“ilc has not dined yet." 

■ I know that." said Clelia liauplitily. The man dared 
not stop her. Twenty paces farther. I'lelia found sittinj: 
upon the first of the six wooden stejis wliiel. led to Fa- 
hrizio’s eel), another turnkey, elderly and very cross, who 
said to her firmly: 

".Si^rnorino. have you an order from the poverjnirr 
"Do yon mean to say that you do not know inef 
Clelia, at that moincnt. was animated hy a su|)iTnatiiral 
force, she was heside herself. "I am going to save my 

hushand." she .said to herself. .... , 

While tlie old tnnikev was exclaiming; ‘ Hut my tluty 
does not allow me. . . Clelia hastened up the six steps; 
she hurled herself against the door; an enormous key 
was in the lock; .she rcquir<d all her strength to make 
it turn. At that iiioinent, ftie old turnkey, who was half 
intoxicated, seized the hem of her gown, she went quickly 
into the room, shut the door behind her, tearing her 
gown, and. as the turnkey was pushing the door to fol¬ 
low her closed it with a holt which lay to her haml. 
She looktd into the cell and saw Fahrizio seated at a 
small table upon which his dinner was laid. She dashed 
„t the t/d»le, overturiud it. and. seizing Fahrizio hy the 

arm, said to him: 

“Ilai manfjiato?‘' i 

TIds use of the singular form «lelighted Fahnzm. In 

her confusion, Clelia forgot for the first time her femi¬ 
nine re.scrve. and let her love appear. 

Fahrizio had been going to begin the fatal meal, he 
took her in his arms and covered her with kisses. Ih.s 
dinner «ns poisoned. - wns Ids tliougl.t: ' if I tdl I.er 
that I have not touched it. religion regains its hold, and 
Clelia flics. If, on the other hand, she regards me as a 
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•Ivin" man. I shall obtain from her a nromisc not to 
Km VC nu'. Slu* M'islit's to tiiul some way of Kronking off 
Iht aboininAliJr inarri<iur ami lure chance offers us one: 
the jraolcrs will collect, they will break clown tlie door, 
and then there will be such a scandal tliat perhaps the 
Marclic’se C>esccnj:i will fitjht sh\\ and the marriage be 
l>r(>ken <dy/' 

During the moment of silence occupied by tluse re¬ 
flexions Fahrizio fell that already Clelia was seeking 
to free herself from his embrace. 

*‘l feel no pain ns yet," he said to her, "but pn^sently 
it will prostrate me at your feet; help me to die.*' 

“O inv only friend!" was her answer, "I will die >vith 

^ I 

thee." She clasped him in her arms with a convulsive 
movement. 

She was so heautifu), half unclad and in this state of 
intense passion, that Fabrizio could not resist an nliiiost 
uneonscious impulse. No resistance was offered him. 

In the enthusiasm of passion and generous instincts 
which follows an extreme happiness, lie said to her fatu¬ 
ously : 

"I must not nltow nn unworthy fnlsoliood to soil tlio 
first inonicnts of our hoppincss: but for your rourngc, I 
should now In* only n corpse, or writhinct in ntrociuus 
pnin, hut I was p:oing to hegin my dinner when you 
entne in. and I have not touched these dishes at nil.” 

Tahrizio dwelt upon these appalling images to con¬ 
jure au'ny the indignation which he could already rend 
in Clelin's eyes. She looked at him for some moments, 
while two violent and conflicting sentiments fought within 
lier, tlicn flung herself into his arms. They heard a great 
noise in the corridor, the three iron doors were violently 
opened and shut, voices shouted. 

“Ah! If I had arms!” cried Fnhrizio; "they made 
me give them up before they would let me in. No doubt 
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tlu-v aro fominj; t<) kill nu-. I'artutll. my Clcli.i. I bless 
my <U-ath since it has been the cause of my happiness. ' 
tlclia embraced him and ^;ave him a little dasrjfer with 
an ivorv handle, the blade of \vhi<)i «as .scarcely lonir< r 
than that of a pen-knife. 

■'Do not let vour.self be killed, ’ she said to him. ■‘and 
defend vourself to the last moment; if inv umle the 
I’riore hears the noise, he is a man of courage and virtue, 
he will save yon." So saying she rushed to the door. 

"If you arc not killed,” she said with exaltation, hold¬ 
ing the bolt of the door in her hand and turning her 
head towards him, "let yourself die of hungi'r rather than 
touch anything. Carry this bread always on you.” The 
noise- came nearer, Fahrizio seizeel her round the body, 
stepped into her place by the door, and, opening it witli 
furv, dashed down the .six .sUps of the wooelen stair¬ 
case.' He had in his hand the little dagger with the ivory 
handle, and was on the point of piercing with it the 
waistcoat of General Fontana, Aide-de-Cnrnp to tin* 
Frince, who recoiled with great alacrity, crying in a 
panic: "But I am coming to save you. Signor del 

Dongo." 

Fahrizio went up the six steps, called into the cell; 
"Fontana has come to save me"; then, returning to the 
General, on the wooden steps, discussed inatter.s coldly 
with him. He begged him at great length to jiardon 
him a movement of anger. "They wished to jioison me: 
the dinner that is there on my table is poisoned; I had 
the sense not to touch it, but I may admit to you that 
this procedure has given me a shock. When I heard you 
on the stair, I thought that they were coming to finish 
me off with their dirks. Signor Generalc, I request you 
to order lliat no one shall enter my cell: they would 
remove tlie poison, and our good Prince must know all.” 

The General, very pale and coinj>letcly tak«i: aback, 
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pn^sicd (in tin- orders snpffrsltd hy Fahrizio to the picked 
()t>dy of gaolers who were follow in ir him: these men, 
preatly dismay<'d at finding the ])oison discovered, has¬ 
tened downstairs; they went first, ostensibly so as not 
to delav the Prince’s Aide-de-C'aiop on the narrow stair¬ 
case, actually in order to escape themselves and vanish. 
To the great surprise of Cieneral I'ontaiia, Fahri^io kept 
liim for fully a (piarter of an hour on tlie little iron stair¬ 
case wiiieh ran round the pillar of the ground Hoort he 
wislu'd to give Clelia time to hide on the floor above. 

It was tlic' Dueliessa who. after various wild attempts, 
had managed to g(‘t General b'onlana sent to the citadel; 
it was only by chance that she siieeccded. On leaving 
Conte Mosca, as alarmid as she was luTself, she had 
hastened to the Palaee. The Princess, who had a marked 
repugnance for t'ru^rgy. which seemed to her vulgar, thouglit 
her mad and did not appear at all disposed to attempt 
any unusual nu*asuri's on her behalf. The Duchessa, out 
of her senses, was weeping hot tear.s, she could do noth¬ 
ing but rejieat, every moment: 

"Hut, Ma’am, in a (piarter of an hour Fabrizio will be 
dead, poisoned/* 

Seeing the Princess remain perfectly composed, the Du 
ehessa became mad with grief. She completely over¬ 
looked the moral reflexion which would not have es¬ 
caped a woman brought up in one of those Northern 
religions which allow self-examination: *T was the first 
to use poison, and I am perishing hy poison/* In Italy 
reflexions of that sort, in moments of passion, appear 
in the poorest of taste, ns a pun would .seem in Paris in 
similar eireumstanoes. 

The Duchessa, in desperation, riskixl going into the 
drawing-room where she found the Marehese Cresecn*i, 
who WAS in waiting that day. On her return to Parma 
he had thanked her effusively for the place of Caraltrrr 
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e/’onorr, to which, hut for her. lie would never have had 
anv elaiin. Protestations of unhoiinded devotion liad not 
been laekinjj on his part. The Duehessa ajjpealed to him 
in these words; 

■■passi is goinp to have Fahrizio. who is in the citadel, 
poisoiu-<l. Take in your pocket some elioeolate and a 
bottle of water wliiih I shall "ive you. (*o u|) to the 
citmlel. and save my life by sayin;; to (ieneral I'abio 
C’onti that vou will break off your marriafre with his 
dauffhter if In* does not allow you to «rive the water anil 
the chocolate to Fahrizio with your own hands.” 

'J'he Marehese turned pale, and his features, so far from 
shewin^r anv animation at these words, presenteil a picture 
of tlie dullest cnibarrassinent; he could not believe in the 
jmssibility of so shoekint; a crime in a town as moral 
as Parma, and one over which so fgreat a Prince reipned, 
and so forth; these platitudes, moreover, he uttered slowly. 
In a word, the Duehessa found an honest man. but tlie 
weakest iinapinable, and one who could not make up his 
mind to act. After a score of similar plirases interrupted 
bv cries of iini>atience from Sipnora Sanseverina. he hit 
upon an excellent idea: the oath which he bad piven 
as Cava/ifrr d'onorr forbade him to take i>art in any 
action apain.st the (iovernmeiit. 

\Vho can conceive the anxiety and despair of the Dii- 
chessa. who felt that time was llyinp.^ 

“But, at least, see the povernor; tell him that I shall 
jiiirsuc Fahrizio s murderers to hell itself I 

Despair increased the Diichessa’s natural eloquence, but 
all this fire only made the Morehe.se more olarmeil ami 
doubled his irre.solutiori; at the end of an hour he was 
less disposed to act than at the first moment. 

This unhappy woman, who had reached the utmost limits 
of de.spnir and knew well that the governor would re¬ 
fuse nothing to so rich a son-in-law, went so far as to 
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fling lirrsi lf at his ftrt; at this the >!archfse’s pusil¬ 
lanimity MH'inod to incrrasf still furtiu'r; he lumsrlf. at 
the sight of this strange spectacle, was afraid of being 
<on)proniis<<l unawares; hut a singular thing hnpp<ned: 
the Man lu se, a good man at heart, was touched by the 
tears and hv tin* posture, at his feet, of .so beautiful ami. 
above all. so influential a wiunan. 

' i mvself. noble and rieh ns I nnj. he said to liiin- 
* 

self, "will perhaps one day he at the feet of some He- 
puhli«nnl” The Marehese burst into tears, and Anally 
it was agreed tliat the Duehossa. in her enpneity ns 
(irand Mistress, should present him to the Princess, who 
would give him permission to eonvey to l•abri7.io a little 
lianiper, of the contents of which he would declare him¬ 
self to know nothing. 

rile previous evening, before the Duehessn knew of 
1-nbrizio's net of folly in g«>ing to the citadel, they had 
played at court a ronttnidin At'll’arlr, and the Prince, who 
always reserved for himself the lover’s part to he played 
with the Duehessn, had been so passionate in speaking 
to her of his affection that he would have been absurd, 
if. in Italy, an impnssioneil man or a Prince could ever 
be thought so. 


'rhe Prince, extremely shy. but always inten.sely seri 
ous in matters of love, met. in one of the corridors of the 
Castle, the Diiehessa who was carrying off the Marehese 
Creseenzi. in great distress, to the Princess. Ho was so 
surprised and dazzled by the beauty, full of emotion, 
wliieh her despair gave tlie Orand Mistress, that for the 


first time in his life he shewed ehnraeter. With a tnore 


than imperious gesture he dismissed the Marehese. and 
began to make a declaration of love, according to all the 
rules, to tile Duehessn. The Prince had doubtless pre¬ 
pared this speech long beforehand, for thtre were things 
in it that were quite rensonnhlc. 
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■'Sin<e the conventions of luy rank forbid me to give 
myself the supreme liappiness of marrying yon. 1 will 
swear to you upon the Blessed Sacrament never to marry 
without your permission in writing. I am well aware, 
he added, "that I am making you forfeit the hand of a 
Prime Minister, a clever and extremely amiable man; hut 
after all he is fifty-six, and I am not yet two-and-twenty. 

I should consider myself to he insulting you. and to de¬ 
serve your refusal if I spoke to you of the advantages 
that there are apart from love; hut everyoiu' who take% 
an interest in money at my court speaks with admiration 
of the proof of his love which the Conte gives you. in 
leaving you the cii.stodian of all that he possesses. I shall 
he only too happy to copy him in that respect. You wjll 
make a better use of my fortune than I. and you shall 
have the entire disposal of the annual sum whieh my 
Mini.sUrs hand over to the Intendnnt General of my 
Crown; so that it will be you. Signora Duchessa. who 
will decide upon the sums whieh I may spend each month." 
The Duchessa found all the.se details very long; Ta- 

hrizio’s dangers pierced her heart. 

"Then you d«i not know. Prince," she <-ricd. "that at 
this moment they arc poisoning I'ahrizio in your citadel! 

Save him! I accept everything." 

The arrangement of this speech was perfect in its 
eliimsinc.ss. At the mere mention of poison all the ease, 
all the good faith whieh this poor, moral l‘rinee was 
putting into the conversation vanished in the twinkling 
of an eve; the Duchessa did not notice her tactlessness 
until it was too late to remedy it, and her despair was 
intensified, a thing -she had believed to he impossible. " f 
I had not spoken of poison," she said to herself, he would 
grant me Pahrizio's fretxlom. . . . O my dear hahrizio. 
fihe added, "so it is fated that it is I who must pierce 
vour heart bv my foolishness!” 
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It took tlu- Ihicliossa all lirr lime and all her eoquetry 
to <ret the I’rinee baek to his talk of passionate love; hut 
then he remained deeply ofIende<l. It was his mind 
alone that spoke; his heart had been frozen by the 
id. a first of all of poison, and then by the other idea, as 
displeasing; ns the first was terrible: "They administer 
poison in my States, and without tellinj; me! So Uassi 
wishes to dishonour me in the eyes of Kurope! And 
(iod knows what I shall r.ad next month in the Paris 
lU'Wspapers!” 

Suddenly the h.art of this shy youn<r man was sibnt. 
bis minil arriv.d at an itlea. 

"Dear Duehessa! You kn.iw whether I am nttaehed to 
you. Your terrible iileas aluuit poison are unfounded, I 
prefir to think; still, they ijive me f«*od for thought, 
they niak.' me almost forget for an instant the passion 
that I feel for you. whieh is the only passion that I 
have ever felt in all my life. I know that I am not at¬ 
tractive; I am only a boy. hopelessly in love; still, put me 
to the test." 


The I’rinee fjrew quite animate.i in usinf; this lnn^uaJ;v. 

"Save Fabrizi.i. anil I accept everything! No doubt 
I am carried away by the foolish fears of a mother’s 
Ill-art; but send this moment to fetch Pabrir-io from the 
eilailel, that I may sec him. If he is still alive, send 
him from the Palace to the town prison, where he can 
ri'iiiain for montlis on end. if Your Highness requires, 
until his trial." 

'fhe Duehessa saw with despair that the Prince, instead 
of granting with a word .so simple a request, had turned 
sombre; he was very red, he lookc-d at the Duehessa, then 
l.iwered his eyes, and his cheeks grew pale. The idea 
of poison put forward at the wrong moment, had sug¬ 
gested to him an iilea worthy of his father or of Philip II; 
but he dared not express it in words. 
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“Listen, Sifjnora,” lie said at knpth. ns thoufjh forcinR 
hirosclf to speak, and in a tone that was by no means 
"raiMOUs. “vou look down on me as a child and. what is 
more, a creature witliout ^^aces; very well. I am "oinfj 
to sav sonutliiii" wliich is liorrihle, but whicli has just 
been suffjeosted to me by the deep ami true passion that 
I feel for vou. If I believed for one moment in this 
poison. I should have taken action already, as in duty 
bound; but I .see In your recpiest only a passionate fancy, 
and one of which. I bejr leave to state, I do not sec all 
the eonse(jucnees. ^ ou desire that I should act without 
consultinjr my Ministers, I who have been reifjninjf for 
barely three months 1 You ask of me a great exception 
to my ordinary mode of action, which I regard as highly 
reasonable. It is you. Signora. %vho arc here and now 
the Absolute Sover» ign, you give me reason to hope in a 
matter which is everything to me; but. in an hour’s time. 
M-hen this imaginary poison, when this nightmare has 
vatitslud, my prc.scnce will beetnne an annoyance to you, 
1 shall forfeit your favour. Signora. Very well. 1 retjuirc 
an oath: .swear’to me, Signora, that if Fabrizio is restored 
to you safe an<l sound I shall tibtain from you, in three 
months from now, all that my love can desire; you will 
assure the happinc.ss of my entire life by placing at my 
disposal an hour of your own, and you will be wholly 

iniiK*/' *411 

At that moment, the Castle clnek struck two. Ah! 

It in too late, perhaps.’' thought the Duohessa. 

“I .swear it." she cried, with a wild look in her eyes. 

At once the Prince became another man; he ran to 
the far end of the gallery, where the Aide-de-Camp’.s room 


was, 

‘‘General Fontana, dash off to the citadel thi« instant, 
go up as quickly as possible to the room in which they 
liave put Signor del Dongo. and bring him to me; I must 
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sjuak (o him williin twriity minutes, fifteen if possible. 

All, (iener.ll. ' eried the Diiehessa. who had followed 
the Prirue. “one minute may decide iny lif«-. A report 
wiiieh is doubtless false makes me fear poison for I'n- 
brizio: shout to him, ns soon as you are within earshot, 
not to eat. If lu- has touelud his dinner, make him 
swallow an «'metie, tell him that it is I who wish it, em- 
|)loy force if necessary; tell liim that I am followint? 
close behind yon. atul I shall be oblitfid to you all my 
life.” 

■•Signora Duehessn. my horse is saddled. I am jreiierally 
coiisiilcred a prettv puul horseman, and ! shall ride liell 
for leather; I .shall be at the citadel cijibl minutes before 


you. 

"And I, Siumora Duehessn.” eried the Prince. “I ask 
of you four of those eight minutes.” 

The .Aide de-Camp had vanished, he was a man who had 
no other merit than tliat of his horscmnnslnp. No sooner 
had li«‘ sliut th«- door than the young Prince, who seemed 
to have acquired .some ehnrneter, seized the Duehessn’s 
hand. 


'■('ondeseiiid. Signora.” 
“to eoir.e witli m»‘ to the 
loss for tlie first time in 


he said to her with passion, 
elmpel.” 'Du* Duehessa, at a 
her life, followed him without 


uttering a word, i'he Prince and she passed rapidly down 
the whole length of the great gallery «>f the Palace, tljc 
ehaj>el being at the other end. On entering the chapel. 


the I’rinee fell on his knees, almost ns much before the 
Duehessa ns before the altar. 

"Hepent the oath." he said with passion: "if you Imd 
been fair, if the wretched fact of my being a Prince 
bad not been against me, you would have granted me 
out of pity for my love what you now owe me because 
you have sworn it.” 

"If I see Fnlirlzio again not poisoned, if ho is alive 
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in a week from now. if His Highness will aj^point him 
Coadjutor with eventual siu-eession to Arehbi>>lH)p I.andri- 
ani, inv honour, my womanly dignity, everything >hall 
he trampled und»r foot, and 1 will pive myself to His 

H ifrline.ss/^ 

“But. dear frii tid,” said the Prime with a I'li iul of timiil 
anxiety and affection whicli was <put«- |>hasinp. I am 
afraid of some ambush winch I «lo not understand, and 
wliieli inipht destroy iny hapinness: that would kill me. If 
the Archbishop opposes me with one of those ecclesiastical 
reasons which keep thinps drappinp on for year after 
rear, what will beeoim- of me? You see that I am behav¬ 
ing towards you with entire pood faith; are you poinp to 

be a little Jesuit with me?" 

"No: in po^al faith, if Tabrizio is saved, if. so far as 
lies in vour power, you make him Coadjutor and a future 
Archbishop, 1 dishormur myself and I am yours, 

"Your Ilipliness un<hTlakes to writ«- approved on tin* 
margin of a request which His Grace the Arclibisliop will 
present to you In a week from now. 

•*I will sign you a blank sheet; reign over me and over 
my States," cried the Prince, colouring with happiness 
arid really beside himself. He demanded a second oath. 
He was so deeply moved that he forgot the sliyness that 
came so naturally to him, and. in this Palace cliapel in 
which they were alone, murmured in an undertone to the 
nuehcs.sa 'things which, uttered three day.s earlier, would 
liave altered the opinion that she held of him. Hut in 
her the despair which Pabrizio’s danger had caused her 
had given place to horror at the promise which h.ad been 

wrung from Ikt. 

The Duchessa was completely upset by wlict she had 
just done. If she did not yet feel all the fearful bit¬ 
terness of the word she bad given, it was because her 
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atU nlioii was iKcu|nnl in woinh rini; ulu tluT C»< n* ral l on- 
tniia M-onl<l U- tih\v to reach the citadel in time. 

To free herself from the madly amorous speeches of 
this hoy. and to ehaiiae tlie tt'pie of conversation, she 
prais.d' a famous picture hy the Parmi«:i->nino. which 
huna over the hiirh altar of the chapel. 

■'Be so •rood as to permit me to semi it to you. said 

tin* Prinrr. 

"I aeeept.’ replied the Duehessn: •iml allow me to 
go ainl nir<l 1/ihri/ao. 

With a distracted air she told her eo.aehinan to put 
his horses into a gallop. On the bridge over the moat 
of the ritadi-l she met CM-neral l-'ontnna and l-ahrizio. 
who w«Te «oniing out on foot. 

■'Have \ou eaten?” 

4 

“Nn, l\v « niiraoK/* 

The Diiehessa Hung her arms round I'ahrizio’s neck and 
fell in a faint which lasted for an hour, and gave fears 
first for lu-r life ami afterwords for lier reason. 

'rite governor I-'ahio Conti hatl turned while with rage 
at the sight of (leneral I'oiilana: he had been so slow 
in oheving the Prince's orders that the Aide-de-Cnuip, 
who supposed that the Dueln-ssa was going to occupy 
the position of reigning mistress, had ended hy losing his 
tein)>er. The governor reckoned upon making hahrizios 
illness last for two or three days, and “now." he .said 
to himself, "the (Jrneral. a man from the court, will 
lind that insolent fellow writhing in the agony which is 
mv revenge for his escape.” 

Fahio Conti, lost in thought, stopped in the guard- 
room on the ground floor of tlic Torre Farnc.sc, from 
which he hastily dismissed the soldiers: he did not wish 
to have any witnesses of the scene which was about to la- 
played. Five minutes later he was petrified with aston¬ 
ishment on hearing Fnhrizio’.s voice, on seeing him, alive 
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and /ilt-rt. pivinj; (i< n< ral Fontana an aroount of liis im- 
prisonim-nt. IK- vanislud. 

Fabrizio sin-wid hiinsvlf a pi-rfect ••j'cntloinan ’ in lus 
interview uitli the- I’rimo. For one tbinj:. lu- did not 
^vish to asMune the air of a boy xvlio take.s friydit at 
notbinp. Tlie Frineo asked him kindly iiow he felt: ' l ike 
a man. Serene Iliphness, who is dyinp of hunper. li.niiip 
fortunatelv neither broken my fast nor dined. ’ After 
havinp had the honour to thank the Frinee. he requested 
permission to visit the Archbisliop before siirrenderinp 
himself at the town prison. The Frinee h.id turned pro- 
dipiouslv pale, when Ins boyish head had been pene¬ 
trated by the idea that this poison was not allopether 
a ehiimera of the Duehessa’s imapination. Absorbed in 
this cruel thonpht. lie did not at Hrst reply to tin- request 
to see the Archbishop wliieh Fabrizio addressed to him; 
then he felt himself obliped to atone for bis distraetion 

liv a profusion of praeiousness. 

■ -Go out alone. Signore, walk tlirouph the streets of my 
eapital unguarded. About ten or eleven o’cloek you will 
return to prison, where I hope that you will not long 

remain/* 

On the morrow of this firvnt day. the most remarkable 
of his life, the Prince fancied himself a little Napoleon: 
he had read tliat that great man lin.l been kindly treated 
hv .several of the beauties of liis court. Once estahlislnd 
as a Napoleon in love, he remembered that he had been 
one also under fire. Mbs heart was still quite enraptured 
hv the firmness of his conduct with the Duehessa. 1 he 
consciousness of having done something difiieult made him 
another man altogether for a fortnight; he became sus¬ 
ceptible to generous considerations; he had some character. 

He began tliis dav by burning the patent of Conte made 
out in favour of Ras.si, which had been lying on his desk 
for a month. He degraded General Kabio Conti, and 
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callrcl upon C'oloiul lus ^uol•ess^>r, for the truth 

ns to the poison. Lanjee, n ^.ilhint Polisli oiKcer, intiiiii- 
iinivii the jfAolers, atul reported that there had heeii a 
desis^n to poison Siffnor del Doiiiro's breakfast; but too 
many people would lia\e had to Ik* taken into i'onridenee. 
Arrangements to <hal with his dinner were more sueecss* 
lul; and, hut for the arrival of General Ft)nlana, Sifjiior 
<lel Donjro was a dead man. The Prince was dismayed; 
liut. as he was really in love, it was a (onsolation for him 
to be able to say to liiinself: “It appears that I really 
did save Sijr^nor del Donjeo’s life, and the Duehessa will 
nev<*r dare fail to keep the word she has jfiven me." An¬ 
other idea struck him: "My business is a jjreat tleal more 
ditHeuU than I thought; everyone is agreed that tlie 
Duehessa is a woman of infinite cleverness, here inv 
policy and my heart go together. It Mumld be divine for 
me if she would consent to Ik: my I^rime Minister." 

That evening, the Priiiee was so infuriated by the hor¬ 
rors that lie had <Hseovered that ho would not take part 
in the play. 

"I should be more than happy," be said to the Du- 
rliessa, if you would reign over my States as you reign 
over my heart. 'lo begin with, I am going to tell you 
how I have spent iny day," Me then told her everything, 
very cxaetly: the burning of Conte Uassi's potent, the 
appointment of I.ange, his report on the poisoning, and 
so fortii, "I find that I have very little experience for 
ruling. Tiic Conte humiliates me by his jokes. He makes 
jokes even at the Council; and, in society, he says things 
the truth of whirli you are going to disprove; he says 
that I oin a boy whom ho leads wherever he chooses. 
Though one is a Prince, Signoro, one is none the less a 
man, and these things annoy one. In order to give an air 
of improbability to the stories which Signor Mosea may 
repeat, they have made me summon to the Miiiistrv that 
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dantterous scoundrel Kassi, anil now there is that General 
Conti wlio believes him to be still so powerful that he 
dare not admit that it was he or the Kaversi who ordered 
him to destroy your nephew; 1 have a "ood mind sim|>ly 
to send General Fabio Conti before thi- court; the judges 
will see whether he is guilty of attempted jjoisoning." 

“liut, Prince, have you judges?" 

"What !'■ said the Prince in astonishment. 

“You have certain learned counsel who walk tlu- streets 
with a solemn air; apart from that they always give the 
judgment that will please the ilominant party at your 
court.” 

While the young Prince, now scandalised, uttered ex¬ 
pressions which shewed his candour far more than his 
sagacity, the Duchessa was saying to herself: 

"Does it really suit me to let Conti be disgraced? No. 
certainly not; for then his daughter's marriage with that 
honest simpleton the Marehese Crescenzi becomes impos¬ 
sible." 

On this topic there was an endless discussion hetween 
the Duchessa and the Prince. 'Fhc Prince was dazed 
with admiration. In consideration of the marriage of 
Clelia Conti to the Marehese Crescenzi. but on that ex¬ 
press condition, which he laid down in an ongry scene 
with the ex-governor, the Prince pardoned his attempt 
to poison; but, on the Duchesso’s advice, banished him 
until the dale of his daughter’s roarriogi?. 'Fhe Diiehcs.sa 
imagined tliat it was no longer love that she felt for 
Fabrizio, hut she was still passionately anxious for the 
marriage of Clelia Conti to the Marehc.se; there lay in 
that the vague hope that gradually she might see Fahri- 
zio's preoceupation di.sappear. 

The Prince, rapturously happy, wished that same eve¬ 
ning publicly to disgrace the Minister Kassi. The Du- 
ches.sa said to him with a laugh: 
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"Do vou know a saying of Naj)ol<on? A man placed 
in an txallod positioTU with tiu* ryes of tlic whole world 
oil him, never to allow liiinself to make violent 

inovemeiilN. )Ui{ this eveninjr it is too late, let us leave 
business till to-morrow. ‘ 

She wished to f^ive herself time to consult the Conte, 
to whom she repent<al very accurately the whole of the 
eveninj;\ ccunersation, suppressing lM>wever the freejuent 
/illusions to a jiromise wliioli was poisoninj; her life. 'I'he 
Dueliessa hoped to m/ike herself so indispensahle that she 
wmild he able to obtain an iiulefiiiite adjournment by say- 
iiifj to the Prince: “If you have tlie barbarity to insist 
upon subjeetin^ me to that humiliation, which I will never 
forgive you, 1 leave your Stales the day after/* 

('onsiilteil bv the Diielie.ssa as to the fate of Uassi. the 
% 

('onte shewed himself most pliilosophie. (leneral b'abio 
('onti and he went for a tour of IMednumt. 

A siii>i:ular di(li(ui)ty arose in the trial of Fabrizio: 

the jndffes wished to aecpiit him by aeelamation, and at 

the first sittiiifT of the court. The Conte was obliged 

to use threats to enforce that the trial should last for 

at least a week, anil the judjjes take the trotible to hear 

all the witnesses. “These fello>VH are always the sanie,“ 

* 

he .said to himself. 

The day after his acquittal, Fabrizio del Honjin at last 
look possession of the place of Grand Vicar to the worthy 
Archbishop Fntulriani. On the same day the Prince si^^ned 
the dispatelics necessary to obtain Fabrizio*s nomination 
ns Coadjutor with eventual succession^ and less than two 
months afterwards he was installed in that otfice. 

K very one eompliinented the Duohessa on her ne])hew’s 
air of jfrnvity; the fact was that he was in despair. The 
day after Ids deliverance, followeil by the dismissal and 
banishment of General Fahio Conti and the I)uchcssa*s 
arrival in high favour, Clclia had taken refuge with Con- 
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tfssa (Ontarini, licr nimt, i\ woman of <rr**at woaltli aiul 
i;r<at oroiipiid exclusively in l«n»kin^ after In-r health, 

('lelia could, had site wished, have .seen I-'ahrizio; hut aiiy 
oiie a<-(iuainted vvith Iter ))revioU-S eoimnitineiits wIm> Inul 
seen her heliaviour now lui^ht well have thou^rht that with 
her lover’s danjr« r lier love for him also had «-ea.s<'d. Not 
onlv did I’ahrizio |)ass as often ns he dee<ntly eouhl be¬ 
fore the }itilas::o Conlarini. he had also succeeded. aft«T 
endless lr<itihle. in taking a little apartin* nt «>|>|)osit<’ the 
windows of its first floor. On cnie occasion C'lelia. linN in^ 
pone to the window without thinking, to see a proee.ssion 
pass. <lrew hack at once, as thoiipli terror-stricken; she 
had caupht sipht of I'ahri/.io. dresse«l in black, hut as a 
workman in v«-ry humble <-ireijnistnin-e.s. lookinp at her 
from one of the windows of this r«jokery. whii-h had iianes 
of oiled pa]>er. like his e<-ll in the 'I'orrt- I'arnesc. I'a- 
hrizio would fain have b<-en iihU- to persua<le himself that 
Clelin was shiinninp him in eonse(pn-iu-e of her fatlier s 
dispraee, whieh current report pul down to the Duelie.ssn; 
hut he knew only too well another cause for this aloof 
nes.s, and nolhinjr could distract liiin from his iin-laneholy. 

lie had hcen left unmoved by his aecpiittal, his installa 
ti«)n in a fine ofHee, the first that he had had to fill in his 
life, hv his fin«’ position in soei<-ty, and finally by tin- 
assiduous court that was paid to him by all the ecclesi¬ 
astics anri all the <levout laity in the diocese. Tlie charm 
inp apnrtm<nt that he occupied in the palaszo Sanse- 
verinn was no loiiper adecpiate. fireatly to her ilelipht. 
the Duchessa was obliped to pivc up to him all the second 
floor of her palazzo and two fine rooms on the first, which 
wer«- always filled with jn-ople nwaitinp their turn to 
jiay their respects to the younp Coadjutor. 'I'lie clause 
seeurinp his eventual succession had created a .surpris- 
inp effect in the country; jjeople now aserihed to Fa- 
hrixiu as virtues all those firm qualities in his character 
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uliirli hvforv li.'ul su }irvni\y Sf.uulalisfd ihv poor, foolish 
courtiers. 

It wns a jercat lesson in pliilosopliy to h'abrizio to find 

himself perfectly insensible of all these honours, ami 

far more unliappy in this maf^iiilieetit apartuunt, witli 

ten tiunkeys wearinff Ins livery, than he had h<*en in his 

M*ooden cell in the Torre Farnese, surrounded bv hideous 

% 

j^Aolers. and always in fear for Ids life. His mother 

and sister, the Duehessa V-, who came to Parma to 

see him in his plory, were struck by his profound nielan- 
elioly. The Mnrehesa del Donjro. now tlie least roniantie 
of women, was so j^reatly alarmed by it that she ifna^ined 
that they must, in the Torre Farnt^se, have jyiven him 
some slow poison. Despite her extreme discretion, she 
felt it her duty to speak of so extraordinary a tnelaneholy, 
and F'abrizio replied only by tears. 

A swarm of advantages, due tt> his brilliant )msition, 
])rodiieed no other effect on him than to make him ilF 
tempered. His hrother, that vain soul panyjrened by the 
vilest selfishness, wrote him what was almo.st an official 
letter of conffratuintion. and in this letter was enclosed 
a draft for fifty thousand francs, in order that he ini^ht, 
said the new Marehese, purchase horses and a carrinjje 
worthy of his name. rahrizio sent this money to his 
younger sister, who was poorly married. 

Conte Mosea had ordered a fine translation to he made, 
in Italian, of the genealogy of the family Vnlserra del 
Dongo, originolly published in Latin by Fnhrizio, Arch* 
bishop of Parma, lie had it sphmdidly printed, with the 
Latin text on alternate pages; the engravings had been 
reproduced by superb I ithogrnplis made in Paris. Tlie 
Duehessa had asked that a fine |)ortrait of Fabrizio should 
be placed opposite that of the old Archbishop. This 
translation was puhli.Hhed as being the work of Fabrizio 
during' his first imprisonment. But all the spirit was 
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crusht'd out of our hero; ev.n the vanity so natural to 
mankind; he did not dei-n to read a single page of this 
work wliieh was atlrihuted to himself. Ilis social position 
made it ineuinhent upon him to present a matrnitieently 
hound copy to the Prince, who fell that he owed him 
some compensation for the cruel death to which he had 
come so near, and accorded him the grand entry into his 
bedchamber, a favour which confers the rank of Lxcdlcncy. 
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T MF. only moin.nts in which Fahrizio h/ul any 
<-haiU'c of cscapinp from his profound nu-lancholy 
w«rc those whi<-h he spent liidden hehind a jiane, 
tlic {jlass of which he had had replaccil hy a sheet of 
oiled paper, in the window of his apartincnt op])osite the 
palasso Contarlni. in which, as we know. Clelia had taken 
rcfuffc; on tin- few oecasions on which he had seen her 
since his leaving the citadel. In- had he«'n profoundly dis¬ 
tressed hy a strikinir change, and one that seeiiied to him 
of the most evil aujfiiry. Sinee her fall. CIclia’.s face had 
assumed a charneter of nobility and seriousness that was 
truly remarkable; «>ne would have called her a woman of 
thirty. In this extraortlinary chnnpi-. Fahrizio eauKht 
the refh-xion of .s«»ine firm resolution. "At every moment 
of the day, he saiil to himself, “she is swearing to her¬ 
self to he faithful to the vow she made to the .Madonna. 


and in-ver to see me again.’’ 

Fahrizio guessed a part only of Clelia’s miseries; she 
knew that her father, having fallen into deep di.sgrnce. 
could not return to Parma and reappear at court (with¬ 
out whirh life for him was impossible) until the dav 
of her marriage to the Marehese Crescenzi; she wrote 
to her father that she desired this marriage. The (ien- 
eral had then retired to Turin, «*hcre he was ill with 
grief. Truly, the counter-effect of that desperate remedy 
Innl been to a<ld ten years to her age. 

She had soon discovered that Fahrizio ha<l a window 
opposite the palazzo Contarini; but only once had she 
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had the misfortune to behold him; as soon as she saw 
the poise of a head or a man's figure that in any way 
resembled his, she at onee shut her eyes. Her profound 
pietv and her confidence in the lielp of the .Mailonna 
were from then onwards her sole resources. Slie had the 
grief of feeling no respect for her father; the character 
of her future husband seemed to her perfectly lifeless and 
on a par with tlie emotional manners of high society; 
finally she adored a man whom she must never sec again, 
an<l who at the same time had certain rights over her. 
Slie would need, after lier marriage, to go ami live two 


hundred leagues from Parma. 

Fabrizi*) was aware of Clelin's intense modesty, he knew 
how greatly any cxlraonlinary enterprise, that might form 
a subject for gossip, wcr«* it discovcriHi. was hound to 
displca.se her. And yet, driven to extremes by the excess 
of his mclaneholy ami by Clclia's constantly turning away 
her eyes from him, he made hold to try to purchase two of 
the servants of Signora Contarini. her aunt. One day, at 
nighlfall, Kahrizlo, dres.sed as a jirosperous countryman. 
pres«ntcd himself at tlie door of the palaszo, where one 
of the servants whom he had bribed was waiting for 
him; he announced himself as coming from Turin and 
hearing letters for Clelia from her father. The servant 
went to deliver the- message, and took him up to an 
iiiiinense ante-room on the first floeir of the palazso. It 


was licre tliat Fahrizio passed what was perhaps the most 
anxious quarter of an hour in his life. If Clelia rejected 
him, there was no more hope of peace for his mind. "I'o 
put an end to the incessant worries which iny new dig¬ 
nity heaps upon me, I shall remove from the Church an 
unworthy prie.st, and, under an assumed name, seek refuge 
in -some Charterhouse.” At length the servant eaiiie to 


inform him that Signorina Clelia Conti was willing to 
receive him. Our hero's courage failed him completely; 
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hr alinast rollapsrd with frar as lie cliinbrci the stair to tlir 
srcon<l floor. 

( Irlia was .sittini; at a little table on which stoml a single 
(•a?ulle. No .soon<T ha<l she rccog:nisc(l l*‘ahrizio under his 
disijuise than she rose and fled, liidincr at the far end of 
tile ro«>in, 

*'riiis is how vtui rare for mv salvation!*' she rritd to 

him, hiding lur fare in her han<ls. *‘You know very well. 

when iny father was at the ))oint of tleatii after taking 

poison, I made a \ow to the' Madonna that I would never 

see you. I have never failed to keep tliat vow save on 

that da\\ the most wretelnd <lav of mv life, when I felt 

niv.self hound hv eonseience to snateh vou from death. 

U is nlrva<lv far iiioro than vou dcstTW if, hv a strainvd 
^ % 

and tui doulit eriniitial interpretation of my vow, I con¬ 
sent to listen to vou," 

'riiis last srntfucp so astonished Knhrizio that it took 
liiin some iiioments to prasp its joyful meaning. lie had 
expeeted tin* most fiery anger, and t«» sec Clella fly from 
the mom; at h-ngtii his presenee of mind returned, and 
he extinguished tin- one ean<lle. Although he believed 
that lie had iinderstootl Clelin's orders, lie was trembling 
all over as he advaneed towards the end of the room, where 
she had taken refuge behind a sofa; he did not know 
whether it would offend her if he kissed her hand; she was 
all tremulous with love and threw herself into his arms. 

Dear I'ahri/.io, she said to him. "how long you have 
been in eoming! I ean only speak to you for a moment, 
for I am sure it is a great sin; and when I promised 
nev« r to see you. I am sure I meiiiit also to promise not 
to hear you .speak. Hut how eould you ]>ursue with such 
barbarity the idea of vengennee that my poor father had? 
hor, after all, it was he who was first ncarlv poisoned 
to assist your escape. Ought yon not to do something 
for me, who have exposed my reputation to such risks in 
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order to save you? And besules you are now bouinl abso¬ 
lutely in Holy Orders; you could not marry me any lonper. 
even tlioujfh I should find n way of petting rid of that 
(wiious Marcbese. And then how did you dare, on the 
afternoon of the procession, have the effrontery to look 
at me in broad daylight, and so violate, in the most fiapraiit 
fashion, the holv i»romise that I had made to the Ma- 
donna ?** 

Fabrizio elasped her in his arms, earried out of himself 
l»y his surprise ami joy. 

A conversation which began with .such a quantity of 
things to be said could not finish for a long time. Fa- 
brizio told her the exact truth os to her father's banish¬ 
ment; the I)uclies.sa had had no part in it whatsoever, 
for the simple reason that she had never fi»r a .single 
instant believed that the idea of poison hod originated 
with General Conti; she had always thought that it was 
a little game on the part of the Uaversi faction, who 
wished to drive Conte Mosea from Farina. This historical 
truth devclope<l at great length made Clelia very happy: 
.she was wretched at having to hate anyone who belonged 
to Fabrizio. Now she no longer regarded the Duelie.ssu 
with a jcalou.s eye. 

The liajipiness estnbli.slied by this evening lasted only 
a few days. 

The worthy Don Ce.sarc arrived from Turin; and. tak¬ 
ing courage in the perfect honesty of his heart, ventured 
to send in his name to the Duehe.ssa. After asking her 
to give him her word that she would not .abuse the eonri- 
deuce he was about to repose in her. he admitted that 
his brother, led astray by a false point of lionour. and 
thinking himself challenged ami lowered in public opinion 
by Fabrizio’s escape, had felt bound to avenge hiin.self. 

Don Cesare had not been speaking for two minutes 
before bi.s cause wati won: his perfect goodness had touched 
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the* Duclicssn. who was hv no means aceiislcjincHl to such 
a sjiectaele. lie a|)|)< alec] to Iut «as a novelty. 

'^Hasten the marriage hc'tween the (Jeneral's claufrhter 
ruiil tin Marehese C'res<*en/i. and I yive you my word that 
I will do all that lies in tny powc^r to ensure that the 
(ieneral is received as though he were returniinr frotn 
a tour abroad. I shall invite him to dinner; does that 
satisfy you? No doubt there will h<* sonu' coolness at the 
hecrinnin^^ and the Oeiu*ra! must on no areount he in a 
hurry to ask for his jdace as ijoyernor of the* eitadel. 
Hut you know that I have a friendly feeling for the' 
Marehese, ami I shall retain no rancour towards his 
father-in-law.** 

I'ortihed hy these words, Don (‘esare eamc* to tell his 
niece that she held In In*r hands the* life of her father, 
wlio was ill with despair. For many months ]>ast he had 
not ap|>c*an'd at an^* court. 

( h'lia deeidc'd to go to visit her fatluT, M'ho was hiding 
under an assumed name in a village near Turin; for he 
had suppost'c] that the court of Hanna would dianand 
Ills extradition from that of 'I'lirin, to put him on his 
trial. She found him ill and almost insane. 'Fhat same 
eve ning she wrote I’ahrizio a letter tlirc'atening an tdernal 
rupture. On receiving tliis letter, Fahrizio, who was de¬ 
veloping a character closely rc'scuiihling that of his mis* 
tress, went into retreat in the convent of Wdh'Ja, situated 
in the mountains, ten leagues from Hanna, ('lelia wrote 
him a letter of ten pages: she had sworn to him, before, 
that she would never marry the Marehese without his con¬ 
sent; now she asked this of him, and Fabrizio granted 
it from his retreat at Vcllcja, in a letter full of the purest 
friendship. 

On receiving this letter, the friendliness of which, it 
Tnust be admitted, irritated her, Clclio herself fixed the 
^ lit r Wfddinp, the festivities .surroiiiHlinj; wliich 
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eiiliaiUH-d still furtlit-r tiu- hrilliancc with which the court 
of Parma, that winter, shone. 

Kanuceio-Ernesto V was a miser at heart; hut lie was 
desperately in love, and he hoped to establish the Du- 
ehessa permanently at his eourl; he he-r^.d his mother 
to accept a very considerable sum of money, and to fjive 
entertainments. The Grand Mistress contrived to make 
an admirable use of this increase of wealth; tlu' enter¬ 
tainments at Parma, that winter, recalled the jireat <lays 
of the court of Milan and of that charming' Prince Ku«ene. 
Vieerov of Italy, wliose virtues have left .so lasting a 
in<-niory. 

His duties ns Coadjutor had summoned I'nhrizio hack 
to Parma; hut he announced that, for spiritual reasons, 
he would continue his retreat in the small apartment which 
his proU'ctor. Monsignor Landrinni, had forced hiin to 
take in the Archbishop's Palace; and he went to .shut 
liimself up there. aceoini)anied by a single servant. Thus 
he was present at none of the brilliant fe.stivitles of the 
court, an abstention which won for him at Parma, and 
throughout his future diocese, an immense reputation 
for sanctity. .\n unforeseen consequence of this retreat, 
inspired in I'abrizio solely by his profound and hopeless 
sorrow, was that the good Arehhishop I.andriani, wlio 
had always loved him. began to he slightly jealous of 
him. 'Phe Archbishop felt it his duty (and rightly) to 
attend all the fe.stivities at court, as is the custom in 
Italy. On these occasions lie wore a ceremonial costume, 
which was, more or le.ss, the same as that in which he 
was to he seen in the choir of his Cathedral. The hun¬ 
dreds of scrvant.s gathered in tlie colonnaded ante-chamber 
of tlie Palace never failed to rise anil ask for a blessing 
from Monsignorc, who was kind enough to stop and give 
it them. It was in one of thc.se moments of solemn silence 
that Monsignor Landriani heard a voice say: “Our Arch- 
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hisliop c(H’s out to balls, and Monsijrnor dtl Doiiiro never 
Ii avi '« Ins room ! ” 

I ron* llnit iiionunt the immense favour that Fabrizio 
ba«l enjoyed in the Arehbisbop's Palace was at an end; 
but be eoulil now flv with bis own wiiiffs. All this eon- 
duet. wbi<b Inul been ins|»ircd «mly by the des|)air in 
wbieb ( b lia's marriajie plumred liim, was regarded ns 
dm- to a simple ami sublime piety, and tin- fnitbfid read, 
as a w«>rk of edirieation. tbe translation of tbe genealogy 
of bis fainilv, M bieb reek« d of tbe most insane vanity. 
The hnnksillers prepnrrd n lithoirraplud idition of his 
portrait, whiih was houirl^t up in a few days, and mainly 
hy the humhler ela.ssos; the enjjraver, in his iijnoranee, 
had reprodueed rountl Fahrizio s ]>ortrait a numher of the 
ornarmuts wliieh ouarht only to he found on the portraits 
of Hishops, and to whieli a C’oadjutor eouhl have no claim, 
'rhe Artdihishop saw one of these portraits, anil his rage 
knew no hounds; he sent for Fahrizdo and addressed him 
in tin* liarsliest words, and in terms which his passion 
reinlered at times extremely coarse, I'abrizio required 
no effort, as may well hi’ imagined, to conduct himself 
as h'enelon would have done in similar eireumstnnccs; 
III' listened to the Archbishop with all the Innnility and 
respect possible; and, when the prelate had eeaseil speak¬ 
ing, told him the whole story of the translation of the 
genealogy made by Conte Mosea*s orders, at the time 
of his first imprisonment. It had been puldished with 
a worldly objeel, which had always seemed to him linrdly 
befitting a man of his cloth. As for the portrait, he had 
been entirely uneoncerned with the second edition♦ ns with 
the Hrst; an<l the bookseller having sent to him* at the 
Archbishop’s Ihdaee, during his retreat* twenty-four copies 
of this .second edition, ho had sent his servant to buy a 
twenty-fifth; and, having learned in this way that the 
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portrait was being sold for thirty soldi, lie had sent a 
hundred francs in payment of the twenty-four copies. 

All these arguments, albeit set fortli in the most rea- 
.sonablc terms by a man who had many other sorrows in 
his heart, la.shed the Archbishop’s anger to madness; he 
went so far as to accuse Fabrizio of hypocrisy. 

■'That is what these common j)eo|)le are like.’ babrizio 
said to himself, •■even wlien they have brains!” 

He had at the time a more serious anxiety; this was 
his luiiifs letters, in which she absolutely insisted on his 
coining hack to occupy liis apartment in the palazzo Sans. - 
verina. or at least coming to see her sometimes. There 
Fabrizio was certain of hearing t.alk of tlic splendid festivi¬ 
ties given by the Marehese Cr.seenzi on the occasion of 
Ids marriage; and this was what he svas not .sure of his 
ability to endure without creating a scene. 

Wlien the marriage ceremony was celebrated, for eight 
whole days in succession Fabrizio vowed Idniself to the 
most complete silence, after ordering his servant and tlie 
member.s of the Archbishop’s household with whom he 
had any dealings never to utter a word to him. 

Monsignor Fandriani having learned of this new af- 
fectotion sent for Fabrizio for more often than usual, and 
tried to engage him in long conversations; he^ even 
obliged him to attend conferences with certain Canons 
from the country, who complained that the Archbishop 
had infringed their privileges. Fabrizio took all these 
things witli the perfect indilTcrcnec of a man who has 
other thoughts on his mind. ‘‘It would be better for me,” 
lie thought, "to become a Carthusian; I should .suffer less 

among the rocks of Velleja. 

He went to sec his aunt, and could not rc.strain his tears 

as he embraced her. She found him so greatly altered, 
his eyes, still more enlarged by his extreme thinness, had 
so much the air of starting from his head, and he him- 
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self presrntre) .so piiM'lucl and tinhappy an appearance, 
tfiat at tins first encounter the Duclicssa herself could 
not restrain her tears either; hut a iiiotnent later, when 
she had reunnded herself that all this change in the 
apjicarance of this handsome younj; man Imd hecn caused 
hy ( Iclia’.s inarriape. her feelinps were almost equal in 
M-lununee to those of the Archbishop. althoui^h more 
skilfully controlled. She was so harharoiis as to di.s- 
course at Unuth of certain picturesque details which had 
Im « n a featurt* of the eliariuin^ cntertainnients foven hy 
the .Marehese Oescenzi. Fahrizio made no reply; hut his 
eyes elostd slijjlitly with n convulsive movement, and he 
hccanu* even paler than he alreatly was, which at first 
siuht Mould have seemed iinpossihle. In these moments 
of keen jzrief, his pallor assumed a greenish hue. 

('onle Mosoa joined them, and >vhnt he then sn%v, a 
thing M’liieh seemed to him ineredihle, finally and com¬ 
pletely cured him of the jealousy M'luch Fahrizio had 
never ceased to inspire in him. This able man employed 
the most delicate and ingenious turns of speech in an 
atteinpt to restore to Fahrizio sonic interest in the things 
<if this worlil. The Conte had always felt for him n great 
esteem and a certain degree of friendship; this friendship, 
heiug no longi’r counterhalniietd hy jealoii.sy, became at 
that moment almost devotion. “There’s no denying it, 
he has paid dearly for his fine fortune,” he said to him¬ 
self, going over the talc of Fahrizio’s misadventures. On 
the pretext of letting him sec the picture by the Parmi¬ 
gianino Mhieh the Prince had sent to the Duchessa, the 
Conte drew Fahrizio aside. 

Nom*, my friend, let us speak as man to man: can I 
help you in any way? You need not he afraid of any 
questions on my part; still, can money be of use to you, 
can power help you? Speak, I am at your orders; if you 
prefer to M'ritc, M^ite to me.“ 
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Fabrizio embraced liiin tenderly and spoke of the 
picture. 

“Your conduct is a masterpiece of the finest policy/' 
tlic ('onto said to him, returninp to the light tone of their 
previous conversation; '*yo\i are laying up for yourself 
a very agret-ablc future, the Prince r<*spects you, ti»e 
people venerate you, your little worn black coat gives 
Monsignor I.amlriani soim‘ bad nights. I have some ex¬ 
perience of life, and 1 ean swear to you that I should 
not know' what adviee to give you to improve uj>on what 
I see. Your first step in the world at the age of twentv- 
fivo has carried you to p«Tfeetion. People talk of you 
a great deal at court; and do you know to what vou 
owe that distinction, unique at your age? To the little 
worn black coat. The Ducliessa and I have at our dis¬ 
posal, as you know, Petrarcli*s old house on that fine 
slope in the middle of the forest, near the Po; if ever 
you are weary of the little niisehief-Tnakings of envy, it 
has occurred to me that you might be the successor of 
Pctrareli, whose fame will enhance your own/* The 
Conte was racking his brains to make a srnilc appear on 
that ancliorite face, but failed, ^^*hat made the change 
more striking was that, before this latest phase, if Fa- 
brizio's features had a defect, it was that of presenting 
sometimes, at the wrong moment, an expression of gaiety 
and pleasure. 

The Conte did not let him go without telling him that, 
notwithstanding his retreat, it would be perhaps an af¬ 
fectation if he did not appear at court the following Sat¬ 
urday, which was the Princess's birthday. These words 
were a dagger-thrust to Fabrizio. “Great God!’* he 
thought, “what have I let myself in for here?'* lie could 
not think without shuddering of the meeting that might 
occur at court. This idea absorbed every other; he thought 
that the only thing left to him was to arrive at the Palace 
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nt tho prrciM- uioimnt at whieli tiu- doors of the rooms 
M ould he Oj>ClK*(L 

And so it happemd that the name of Monsipnor del 
Dontro was one of the first to he nnnoimced on the e%e- 
ninfr of fhe jrala reception, and the Princess jfreeted him 
with tlie "rentest possible distinction. Pabrizio’s eyes were 
fa-iteiicd on tlie clock, and. at the instant at which it 
marked the twentieth minute of his presence in the room, 
he was risinjf to take Ids leave, when the Prince joined 
his inotlier. After payinp his respects to him for some 
moiiH-nts, Fabrizio was n^ain. by a skilful stratagem, mak- 
injr his way to the door, when there befell at his expense 
one of those little triflinp points of court etiquette which 
the (irand Mistress knew so well how to handle: the 
Chamberlain in waitinjj ran after him to tell him that 
he had been put down to make up the Prince’s table 
at whist. At Parma this was a sijrnal honour, and far 
above the rank which the Coadjutor held in society. To 
play whist with the Prince was a marked honour even 
for the Archbishop. At the Chamberlain’s words Fnbrialo 
felt his heart pierced, and although a lifelon(r enemy of 
anythinfi like a scene in public, he was on the point of 
f;oinf; to tell him that he had been seized with a sudden 
fit of giddiness; but he reflected that he would be exposed 
to questions and polite expressions of sympathy, more in¬ 
tolerable even than the game. That day he had a horror 
of speaking. 

Fortunately the General of the Friars Minor happened 
to be one of the prominent personages who had come to 
pay their respects to the Prinee.ss. This friar, a most 
learned man, a worthy rival of the Fontanas and the 
Diivoisins, had taken his place in a far corner of the 
room: Fabrixio took up a position facing him, so that 
he could not see the door, and began to talk theology. 
But he could not prevent hi.s ear from hearing a servant 
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announce tlio Sijrnor Marcliese and Siffnora Marchesa 
Cresccnzi. Fabrizio. to Ins surprise, felt a violent iin- 
pulse of answer. 

■‘If I were Borso Valserra,” he said to himself (this 
heinfT one of the "‘‘nerals of the first Sforza). “I should 
and stab that lout of a Marchesc, and with that verv 
same daprger with the ivory handle which Clelia gave me 
on that happy day, and I should teach him to have the 
insolence to present himself with his xMnrchesa in a room 
in whioh I nni/’ 

His expression altered so greatly that the General of 
the Friar.s ^^inor said to him: 

"Does Y<Mir Fxcelleney feel unwell.^” 

"I have a raging headache . . . these lights are hurling 
me . . . and I am staying here only beeausc I have been 
put dowm for the Prince's whist-table.” 

On hearing this the General of the Friars Minor, who 
was of plebeian origin, was so disconcerted that, not know¬ 
ing whut to do, he began to bow to Fabrizio, who, for 
his part, far more seriously disturbed than the General, 
started to talk with a .strange volubility: he noticed that 
there was a great silence in the room behind him, hut 
would not turn round to look. Suddenly a baton tapped 
a desk; a ritomello was played, and the famous Signora 

I*- song that air of Cimnrosa, at one time .so popular; 

Quelle pupille ienere! 

Fabrizio stood firm throughout the opening bars, but 
presently his anger melted away, and he felt a compelling 
need to shed tears. "Great God!” he said to himself, 
"what a ridiculous scene! and with my cloth, too!” He 
felt it wiser to talk about himself. 

"These violent headaches, when I do anything to thwart 
them, as I am doing this evening," he said to the General 
of the Minorites, "end in floods of tears which provide 
food for scandal in a man of our calling; and so I request 
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Your Illustrious Ilovcrmri' to allow iiu* to look at him 
while I cry. niul not to pay any attention/’ 

"'Our Fatlicr Provincial at ('atanzaro sulTcrs from the 
some (lisohilitv/* said the CJcn<Tal of the Minorites, And 
he bc^an in an tindcTtonc n long narrative. 

Th<‘ ahsurditv of this storv, which included tlic <htails 
of the Father l^rovinciaFs cveninc nu'als, made habrizio 
smile, a tiling which had not happcne<l to him for a lonp 
time; but )>r<*scntly he ceased to listen to the (tenoral 
of the Minorites. Sijnmra P — >vas sinuin^, with di¬ 
vine talent, an air of Perp>lese (the Duchessn had a 
fnndm ss for old music). She was interrupted by a slight 
sound, a few feet away from I‘‘abrizio; for the first time 
in the <*V4ninjr, he turned his head, to look. The chair 
that had been the cause of this faint creak in the wi>od- 
work of the floor was occupied by the Marchesa Ocscenzi 
whose eves, filled with tear.s, met the direct paze of Fa- 
brizio’s which were in much the same state. The Marchesa 
bent her heat!; I'abrizio continued to paze at her (or some 
moiiu'nts: he made' n thorouph study of that head loaded 
with diamonds; but his paze expressed anper and disdain. 
Then, sayinp to himself: m i/ e#/e.t shall nrvrr look 

upon pou/* he turned back to his Father General, and 
said to him: 

*''rhere, now, my weakness is takinp me worse than 
ever/* 

And indeed, Fahrizio wept hot tears for more than 
half an hour. Fortunately, a Symphony of Mozart, hor¬ 
ribly mutilated, as is the wav in Italy, enine to his rescoe 
and helped him to dry his tears. 

He stood firm and did not turn his eves towards the 

ISInrrlu'sn Crrsccnzl; but Sijenora P- again, and 

Fnbrizio’s soul, sootlu-d by his tears, arrived at a state 
of perfect repose. Then life appeared to him in a new 
light. "Ain I pretending.” he asked himself, "to he able 
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to forgot Ikt in tlie first few moments? Would surit a 
thing be possible?” The idea came to him: “Can I l>c 
more iinhajjjjy than I have been for tlie last two months? 
Then, if nothing ean ad<l to my anguish, why resist tlie 
pleasure of seeing her? She has forgotten her vows; slie 
is fickle: are not all women so? But who couhl ilenv 
her a lieavenly beauty? She has a look in her eyes tliat 
sends rne into ecstasies, whereas I have to make an effort 
to force myself to look at the women who are considi-red 
the greatest heanties! Very well, why not let myself 
be enraptured? It will be at least a moment of res)>ite.'' 

Fabrizio had some knowleilge of men, but no experi¬ 
ence of the passions, otherwise he would ha%-e told him¬ 
self that this momentary pleasure, to which he was almiit 
to yield, would render futile all the efforts that he had 
been making for the last two months to forget Clelia. 

'i'hat poor woman would not have come to this jiartv 
save under compulsion from her husband; even then she 
wished to slip away after half an hour, on the excuse of 
her health, but the Marchesc assured her that to send 
for her carriage to go away, when many carriag(>s were 
still arriving, would be a thing absolutely without prece¬ 
dent, whieh might even Ik- interpreted as an indirect criti¬ 
cism of the party given by the Princess. 

“In my capacity as Cavaliere d'onore/" the Marehese 
added, “I have to remain in the drawing-room at the 
Prinee.ss’s orders, until everyone has gone. There tnav 
he and no doubt will he orders to he given to the servants, 
they are so careless! .-Vnd would you have a mere Gentle¬ 
man Usher usurp that honour?'* 

Clelin resigned herself; she had not seen Fahrizio; she 
still hoped that he might not have come to this party. 
But at the moment when the concert was about to begin, 
the Princess having given the ladies leave to he seated, 
Clelia, who was not at all alert in that sort of thing, let 
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/lU the best places near the Princess he snateheil from 
fier. and was ohli^cd to j»o and look for a chair at the 
end of the room, in the very corner to which Faliri/do 
had witlulrawn. Wlien she reache<l lur chair, the cos¬ 
tume. unusual in such a place, of the (icrieral of the 
hriars Minor eau^lit her eye, and at hrsl she <]id not 
observe the other man. slim and dressed in a plain black 
coat, wlio was talking? to hiiii; nevertlieless a certain secret 
impulse hroujrht her ^aze to rest on this man. **Kverv- 
one here is wearing; uniform, or a richly embroidered 
coat: who can that younK nmn be in sueli a plain l)lack 
<‘oat She was looking at him, profouinily attentive, 
when a lady, taking her seal beside her, eausenl her 
chair to move. h'abrizio turned his head: she did not 
recognise him, he haci so altered. At first .she said to 
lier.st'lf: “'riiat is like him, it must be hi.s elder brother; 
btit I thought there were only a few years between them, 
and that is a man o( forty.** Suddenly .she recognised 
him by a movement of bis lips. 

*'Poor man, how he 1ms suffered!** she said to herself. 
And she heiit her head, bowed down by grief, and not 
in fidelity to her vow. Her heart was convulsed wdlh 
pity; "after nine months in prison, he did not look anv- 
tliing like that.** She diti not look at him again; but, 
without actually turning her eyes in bis direction, she could 
sec all his movements. 

After the concert, she saw' him go up to the Princc*s 
card-table, placed a few feet from the throne; .she breathed 
a sigh of relief when Fahrizio was thus removed to a 
certain di.stanre from her. 

But the Marehese Creseenai had been greatly annoyed 
to sec his wife relegotc<l to a place so far from the 
throne; all evening he had heen occupied in persuading 
a lady seated three chairs away from the Princess, whose 
husband was under a financial obligation to him, that 
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she would do well to change places with the Marehesa. 
'I'he poor woman resisting, as was natural, he went in 
search of the debtor husband, who let his Wtter half 
hear the sad voice of reason, and dnallv the ifarehe.sc 
had the pleasure of effecting the exeliange; he went to 
find his wife. “You arc always too modest,” he said 
to her. “Why walk like that witli downcast eyes? Any¬ 
one would take you for of those cits' wives astonislusl 
at finding themselves here, wlnnn everyone else is aston¬ 
ished. loo, to see here. That fool of a Grand Mi.stres.s 
doc.s nothing else but collect them! And they talk of 
retarding the advance of .Jacobinism! Remember that 
your husband occupies the first position, among the gen¬ 
tlemen, at the Princess’.s court; and that even should the 
Republicans succeed in suppressing the court, and even 
the nobility, your husband would .still be the richest man 
in this State. That is an idea which voii do not keep 
sufficiently in your head." 

'i’hc chair on which the Marchese had the pleasure of 
installing his wife was but six paces from the Prince's 
card-table: she saw Fabrizio only in profile, hut .she found 
him grown so thin, he had. above all, the air of being .so 
far abos'c everything that might lia)>pcn In this world, he 
who before would never let any incident pass without 
making lii.s coinincnt, that .she finally arrived at the ter¬ 
rible conclu.sion: Fabrizio had altogether changed; he ha<l 
forgottc!! her; if he had grown so thin, that was the 
effect of the severe fast.s to which his piety subjected 
him. Clclia w'as confirmed in this sad thought bv the 
conversation of all her neighbours; the name of the Co¬ 
adjutor was on every tongue; they .sought a reason for 
the signal favour which they .saw conferred upon him: 
for him, .so young, to be admitted to the Prince's table! 
They marvelled at the polite indifference and the air of 
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prutc «itl. la- threw down his ranis, even wtirn 

he liad His Hitrhtie.ss for a }>artner. 

Hut this is ineredihle!" erieal certain old eourtiers; "his 
aunt's favour has quite turned his head. . . . Hut. inerei- 
fiilly. It won’t last; our Sovereign doe.s not like })<ople to 
put on these little airs of superiority.” The Duehessa ap- 
proaehed the Prince; the courtiers, who kept at a most re¬ 
spectful distance from the cnrd-tnhlc. so that they could 
hear only a f<-w stray words of the Prince’s conversation, 
noticed that Kahrizio hlnshed deeply. "His aunt has heeii 
teac hing him a les.son.” they said to themselves, “about those 
ffrand airs of indifference.” Fahriisio had just caudit 
the sound of Clelia's voice, .she was replvin^ to the Prin¬ 
cess. who. in mnkinff her tour of the hall-room, had ad- 
« ress..d a few worrls to the wife of her Cavalirre <ronor^. 

I he moment arrived when Fahrizio had to change his 
place at the whist-table; he then found himself directlv 
opposite Clelia, and gave himself up npeat^lly to the 
pleasure of contemplating her, The poor Mnrchc.sa, fe. l- 
mg Ins gaze rest upon her, lo.st countenance altogether. 
More than onee she f.irgot what she oweil to her vow: 
in her de.sirc to read what was going on in Fahrizio’.s 
heart, .she fixed her eyes on him. 

Tin- Prince’s game endeil. tlie ladies rose to go into the 
Mipper-room. Tlu-r<- wa.s some slight confusion. Fahrizio 
found himself close to Clelia; his mind was still quite made 
up, hut he happened to recognise a faint iierfumc which 
she used on her elothes; this sensation overthrew all the 
resolutions that he had made. He approached her and 
repeated in an undertone and as though he were spenkinir 
0 luinself. two lines from that sonnet of Petrarch which 
K- had .sent her from Lake Magglorc, printed on a silk 

“NVssun vksc glanuimi ph'i di me lleto: 

Ncssun vivc pjft trlslo e glurni c iiotti,** 
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"No, he has not forgotten me,” Clclia told herself with 
a transport of joy. "That fine soul is not inconstant!” 

*‘Es^iT po in prim a opni impossibil cos;i 
Ch'altri cIk* iiiortc od elhi sani il colpo 
C'h'Amcir co* snoi begli ewchi al cor rn'imprcsse/’ 

Clclia ventured to repeat to herself these lines of Petrarch. 

The Princess withdrew imtuediately after supper; the 
Prince had gone with her to her room and did not appear 
again in the reception room.s. As soon as this became 
known, everyone wished to leave at once; tlu*rc was com¬ 
plete eonfusion in the ante-rooms; Clelia found herself 
close to Fabri;5io; the profound misery di*pictcd on his 
features moved her to pity. "Let us forget the past," she 
.said to him, "and keep this reinitiilt*r of fricnilship.'^ As 
.she said these words, she held out her fan so that he 
might take it. 

K very thing eliangcd in Fabrizio's eyes; in an instant he 
was another man; the following day he annouiici'd that his 
retreat was at an end, and returned to occupy hi.s mag¬ 
nificent apartment in tiu* palazzo Sanseverina. The Arch¬ 
bishop .said, and believed, that the favour which the Prince 
had shewn him in admitting him to liLs game hud com¬ 
pletely turrn-d the head of thi.s new saint: the Duchessa 
saw that he had come to terms with Clclia. This thought, 
coining to intensify the misery that was caused her by the 
memory of a fatal promise, finally decided her to absent 
herself for a while. People marvelled at her folly. What! 
Ix'ave the court at the moment when the favour that she en¬ 
joyed appeared to have no bound.s! The Conte, per¬ 
fectly happy since ho had seen that there was no love 
between Fabrizio and the Duchessa, said to his friend: 
"This new Prince is virtue incarnate, but I have called him 
that hop: will he ever forgive me? I can sec only one way 
of putting myself back in his good books, that is absence. 
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I nni goinp to shrw invsrlf n perfect model of courtesv 

and respeet, oftcr wl.ieli I simll Ik- ill. and shall ask leave 

to retire. You will allow me that, now that Fabrizio's 

fortune is assured. But will you make me the immense 

saenfiec,” he added, laughing, "of exchanging the sublime 

title of Duehessa for another greatlv inferior? For my 

onm arnu.seineiit. I am leaving everything here in an in- 

extrieable confusion: I had four or five workers in mv 

various Ministries. I placed them all on the pension lis’t 

two months ago. because they read the French newsi)aper.s; 

and I have filled their places with blockheads of the first 
ornrr. 

■■After our departure, the Prince will find himself in 
such d.fheulties that, in .spite of the horror that he feels 
for Rass, s c haracter. I have no doubt that he will be 
obliged to recall him. and I my.self am only awaiting an 
ord.-r from the tyrant who dispo.ses of my fate to write a 
rtter of tender friendship to my friend Rassi. and tell him 
that I haye every reason to hope that presently justice will 
be done to his merits.” 
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T his serious conversation was UvUl on the dav follow 
injf Fabrizio's return to the palazzo Sanscverina; 
tlir I)urhe\ssa was still overcome bv the jov that 
radiated from Fabrizio's every notion. *'So/* slie said to 
herself, “that little saint has deceived me! She has not 
been able to hold out against her lover for three months 
even/* 

The certainty of a happy ending had given that pusillani' 
nious creature, the young Prince, the courage to love; In* 
knew something of the preparations for flight that were 
bring made at the palazzo Sanseverinn; and his French 
valet, who had little Indief in the virtue of great ladies, 
gave him courage with respect to the Duehessa. Ernesto 
V allowed himself to tnke a step for which he was severely 
reproved by the Princess and all the sensible people at 
court; to the populace it appeared to set the s<'al on the 
astonishing favour which the Duehessa enjoyed. The 
Prince went to see her in her palazzo. 

*'You arc? leaving/' he said to her in a serious tone which 
the Duehessa thought odious; ‘'you are leaving, you are 
going to play me false and violate your oath! And yet, 
if I had delayed ten minutes in granting you Fabrizio's 
pardon, lie would have been dead. And you leave me in 
this wretched state! When but for your oath I should 
never have had the courage to love you as I do! Have 
vou no .scn.se of honour, then?'* 

“Think for a little. Prince. In the wdiole of your life 
has there been a period equal in happiness to the four 
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months th.'jt haw just ijone by? Your ^lory as Sovcrcijfn, 
and. I %-«-nture' to think, your lia|>|)inv.ss a.s a man, have 
m V, r risen to s.a h a pileli. Tliis is the eompact that I 
|»ropose; if you deiirn to consent to it, I sliall not be your 
mistress for a fleeting instant, ami by virtue of an oath 
extorted by fear, but I shall consecrate everv moment of 
tny life to proeurin^ your happiness, I shall be always what 
I have been for the last four months, and perhaps love 
will eome to crown friendship. I would not swear to the 

"Very well." said the Prince, delijthted, "take on an¬ 
other part, he soim tliinff more still, rei^m at once over mv 
heart and over my States, he my Prime Minister; 1 offer 
von such a marriafje as is permilte«l by tlie reprettnhie 
conventions of my rank; we have an example eln.se at hand: 
the Kinj; of Naples has recently married tlie Duehessa di 
Partana. I offer you all that I have to offer, a inarriaKc 
of the same sort. I am ^oin>^ to add a distressing; political 
eonsid.ration to shew you that I am no lon^^-r a mere 
hoy. and that I have lho^^^ht of everythiiifi. I lav no 
str.ss on the condition whieli I impose on myself of heinj; 
the last Sovereif;n of my race, the .sorrow’of .seeinf; in 
my lif«-tiinc the (Jreat Powers dispose of my succession; 

I Mess lhe.se vi-ry |;eniiine drawbacks, since they offer me 
inlditional means of proving; to you my esteem and mv 
passion.” 

The Duehessn diti not hesitate for on Instant; the Prince 
h«)red her. and the Conte seemed to her j)erfeetly suitable; 
tbrrc vviis only one man in the world who eouhl he ])re- 
ferred to him. Heshle.s, she ruled the Conte, and the 
rinee, dominated hy the exlKimcIrs of Ills rank, would 
more or less rule her. Then, loo. hr n.lKht heeome un¬ 
faithful to her, and take mistresses; the difference of npe 

wouM seem, in a very few years, to give him the rij;ht 
to do so. 
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From the first moment, the prospect of boredom hod 
settled the whole question; however, the Duehessa, who 
wished to be as eharminf? as possible, asked leave to reflect. 

It would take too lonp to recount here the almost loving 
turns of speech and the infinitely graceful terms in which 
she managed to clothe her refusal. The Prince flew into 
a rage: he saw all his happiness escaping. What was to 
become of liiin M'hen the Durlicssa had left his court? Be¬ 
sides, wliat a liumiliation to he refused ! '*And what will 
mv Frcncli valet sav when I tell him of luv defeat?” 

The Duchessa knew how to calm the Prince, and to 
bring the discussion hack gr/ulually to her actual tcrrn.s. 

”lf Your Highnc.ss deigns to consent not to press for the 
fulfilment of a fatal promise, nn^l one that is horrible 
in tny eyes, as making me incur iiiy own contempt. I shall 
spend my life at his court, and that court will always he 
M‘}mt it has been this M'inter; every inoinent of iny time 
will be devoted to contributing to bis happiness as a man, 
and to his glory as a SovercigiK If he insists on binding 
me by my oatb, he will be destroying the rest of my life, 
and will at once see me leave his Slatc.s, never to return. 
The day on which I shall have lo.st iny Imnour will be also 
the last day on w’hich I shall set ryes on you.” 

But the Prince was obstinate, like all pusillanimous crea- 
turcs; moreover his pride as a man and a Sovereign was 
irritated by llie refusal of lits hand; he thought of all the 
difljculties which he would have had to overcome to make 
this marriage be accepted, dHRculties which, nevertheless, he 
was determined to conquer. 

For the next three hours, the same arguments were re¬ 
peated on cither side, often interspersed with very sharp 
M’ords. The Prince exclaimed: 

*T)o you then wish me to hclievc. Signora, that you 
arc lacking in honour? If I had hesitated so long on the 
dav M-hcn General Fabio Conti was giving Fabrizio poison, 
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you wouUl at )>ri*scnt he ocrupifil in iTCctiiijj a tomb to 
hini in one of tlic cburchcs of Farina.*’ 

‘‘Not at Farnia. rortainly. in tins lain) of poisoners/* 
‘Very will tlMii. Sijjnora Durbessa/* retortrcl the 
Frince aiifTfily, ’anil you will take with you iny eon tempt/* 
As he was leaving, the Dueliessa said to him in a 
whisper: 

Very well, be here at ten o*eloek this eveninjf, in the 
strietest ineojrnito, and you shall have your fooF.s barjrain. 
^ ou will then have seen me for tlie last time, and I would 
have devoted iny life to luakinfr you as liap)>y as an Abso¬ 
lute Frinee ean be in this age of ,laeobins. And think 
wliat your court will be when I am no longer here to ex 

e from its innate duinrss and miscliief/’ 
I*or your part, you refuse the erown of Farma, and 
more than the erown, for you wouhl not have bt^en the 
ordinary Frinees.s, married for political reasons and with¬ 
out bring loved; my heart is all yours, and you would 
have seen yourself for over the absolute mistress of my 
actions ns of my g<»vernment/* 

"'Yes, hut tlie Frineess your mother would have the rigid 
to look down upon me as a vile intriguer/* 

\\ hat then; I should banish the Frineess with a pen¬ 
sion/' 


I here were still three quarters of an hour of cutting 
retorts. I he Frinee, who bad a delieate nature, eould not 
make up his mind either to enjoy his rights, or to let the 
Duehessa go. lie had been told that after the first mo¬ 
ment lias heen obtained, no matter how, women come hack. 

Driven from the house by the indignant Duehessa, he 
had the tonierity to return, trembling nil over and ex¬ 
tremely unhappy, at three minutes to ten. At half past 
ten the Duehessa stepped into her carriage and started for 
Bologna, She wrote to the Conte as soon as she was 
outside the Frinee’s States: 
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''The sacrifice lias hccn made. Do not ask me to be 
merry for a montli. I shall not see Fabrizio aj^ain; 1 
await you at Bolo{fna» and when you please I will be the 
Contessa Mosca. I ask you one tiling only, do not ever 
force me to appear a^ain in the land 1 am leaving, and 
remember always that instead of on income of 150.000 
lire, you are going to have thirty or forty thousand at 
the very most. All the fools have been watching you with 
gaping mouths, and for the future you will be respected 
only so long as you demean yourself to understand all tlieir 
petty ideas. Tu Eas x*oulu, Georgr Dandin!’* 

A M'cek later their marriage was celebrated at Perugia, in 
a church in which the Conte’s ancestors were buried. The 
Prince was in despair. The Duehessa had received from 
him three or four couriers, and )md not failed to return 
his letters to him, in fresh envelopes, with their seals 
unbroken. Ernesto V had bestowed a inap^ifieent pension 
on the Conte, and had given the Grand Cordon of liis order 
to F'abrizio. 

"’I’liat is what pleased me most in his farewells. We 
parted/' said the Conte to the neM* Contessa Mosea della 
Roverc, "the best friends in the w'orld; he gave me a 
Spanish Grand Cordon, and diamonds wliieli are worth 
fjuitc as much as the Grand Cordon. He told me that he 
would make me a Dura, but he wished to keep that in 
reserve, as a way of bringing you back to his States. And 
.so I am charged to inform you, a fine mission for a hu.s- 
band, that if you deign to return to Parma, be it only for 
a month, I shall be made Duea, with whotever title you 
may select, and you shall have a fine estate.” 

This the Duehessa refused with an expre.ssion of horror. 

After the scene that had occurred at the ball at court, 
which seemed fairly decisive, Clelia .seemed to retain 
no memory of the love which she had for a moment re¬ 
ciprocated; the most violent remorse had seized hold of that 
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NirUioijs and Cl»risti*in soul. All this Falirizio understood 
quite well, and in spite of all the hopes that ho souglit to 
entertain, a sombre inisery took possession sitnilarlv of his 
.s(oil. 1 his time, ho%v<*ver, his miserv did not send him 

to 

into rftrrnt. as on tiu- occasion of Clclia’s uiarriafjc. 

I lie Conic liad rcijucslcd his lu'phrxc to keep liiin exactly 
informed of all that went on at court, and Fabrixio, who 
was he^iinninjj to realise all that he owed to liini. had ])rom- 
iseil himself that he would carry out this mission faithfiillv. 

I.ike evi-ryom- in the town and at court. Fahriaio had no 
douht tlml the Conte intended to return to the Ministry, 
and witli more power than he had ever had hefore. I'he 
Conte's f«)reeasts were not lonij in takinjf effect: in less 
than six weeks after his departure. Uassi >vas Prime Min- 
isti r, I'ahio (onti Ministi'r of War. and the prisons, whieh 
the ( «>nte had nearly emptied, heijan to fill a^ain. 'The 
Prince, in suinimminp these men to power, thought that 
III’ was avenging himself on the Duchessa; he was madly 
in love ami above all bated Conte Mosea as a rival. 

I'abrizio bad plenty to do; Moiisignor I.andriani, now 
seventy-two years old. had declined into a state of great 
languor, and as he now hardly ever left his Palace, it fell 
to his Coailjutor to take Ids place in almost all his fune- 
tions. 


I he Marelie.sa Creseenzi, crushed by rcmor.se, nnd 
frightened by her spiritual dirwlor, had found an ex- 
cclhuit way of withdrawing herself from F'abrizio’s gaze. 
Taking as an excuse the last nionth.s of a first confinement, 
she had given lier.self a.s a prison her own palaczo; but this 
palaszo had an immense garden. Fabrizio managed to 
find a way into it, and placixl on the path whieh Clelia 
most affected flowers tied up in nosegay.s, and arranged 
in siieh a way as to form a language, like the flowers 
wldch she had .sent up to him every evening in the last 
days of his iinprisoniiient in the Torre Farnese, 
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'riie Marchcsa was proatly annoyed by this overture; the 
itiotions of tier soul were swayed at one time by remorse, 
at anotlicr by passion. For several months she did not 
alloM' herself to po down onee to the parden of her palazzo; 
she had scruples even about looking at it from the M’in- 
<Jows. 

Fabri/io began to think that she was parted from him 
for ever, and despair began to seize hold of his soul also. 
Tlie world in whieli he was obliged to live disgusted liim 
unspeakably, and had he not been convinced in his heart 
that the Conte could not find peace of mind apart from 
his Ministry, he would have gone into retreat in hi.s 
small apartment in the Arehbi,shop’s Palace. It would have 
been pleasant for him to live entirely in his thoughts and 
never more to hear the human voice save in the exercise 
of his functions. 

'‘But," he said to him.sclf, “in the intere.st of the Conte 
and Contessa Mosea, there is no one to take my place.” 

The Prince continued to treat him with a distinction 
which placed him in the highe.st rank at that court, and 
this favour he owed in great meosurc to hinjscif. The ex¬ 
treme reserve which, in Fabrizio, .sprang from an indiffer¬ 
ence l>ordering on disgust for all the affections or petty 
passions that fill the lives of men, had pricked the young 
Prince's vanity; he often remarked that Fabrizio had ns 
much character ns his aunt. The Prince’s candid nature 
had ill part perceived a truth: namely that no one ap¬ 
proached him with the same feelings in his heart as Fn- 
brizio. What could not escape the notice even of the 
common herd of courtiers was that the consideration won 
bv Fabrizio was not that given to a mere Coadjutor, but 
actually exceeded the respect which the Sovereign shewed 
to the Archbishop. Fabrizio wrote to the Conte that if 
ever the Prince had enough intelUgence to jicrceive the 
mess into which the Ministers, Rassi, Fabio Conti, Znrla 
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nnil others of like cajiacity had thrown Ins atTairs, he, 
Fahrizio, woulcJ he the nattiral elianiiel throiigli which he 
would take action without unduly compromising his self* 
esteem. 

*'Hut for tin* ineinory of those fatal words, that hotf** 
he told Contessa Mosca, ‘'appli(*d by a man of talent to an 
august personaffe, the august personage would already have 
eried: ‘Return at once and rid me of these rascals!' At 
this very moment, if the wife of the man of talent deij^ned 
to make an advance, of however little stpnifiennee, the 
(*o!ite would he reealled with joy: hut he will return 
through a far nobler door, if he is willing to wait until 
the fruit is ripe, Meanuhili; everyone is horetl to death 
at the Rriiieess’s draw in);* rooms, they have nothing to 
amuse them hut the absurdity of Kassi, who, now that 
he is a ('onte, has lu*c'Oine a maniac for nohilitv. Strict 
orders have just been issued that any<me who cannot pro¬ 
duce vlfiUt cjuarterinRs of nobility must no /(m< 7 rr darr 
to j)reseiit himself at the Rrineess‘s evcninjjs (these are the 
exact wor<ls of the proclamation). All the men who al- 
n*ady posse.ss the ripht to enter the prent pnllery in the 
morninps, and to remain in the Sovereipn's presence when 
he passes on his way to mass, are to continue to enjov 
that |>rivilepe; hut newcomers will have to shew proof of 
their eipht quarterinps. \^*hieh has given ri.se to the saying 
that it is clear that Ha.ssi gives no quarter/* 

It may he imagined that such letters were not entrusted 
to the post. Contessa Mosen rcplit*d from Najrlcs: “We 
have a concert every Thursday, and a cofn^rrsasione on 
Sundays; there is no room to move in our rooms. The 
Conte is enchanted Hnth his excavations, he devotes a 
thousand francs a month to them* and has just brought 
some labourers down from the mountains of the Abruzzi, 
who cost him only three and twenty soldi a day. You must 
really come and see us. This is the twentieth time and 
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more, you unp^^tcful luan^ that I have given you this 
invitation." 

r'abrizio had no thought of obeying the sununons: the 
letter which he wrote everv dav to the Conte or Contessa 
.seemed in itself an almost insupportable burden. Tin* 
reader will forgive him when he learns that a whole 
year passed in this way, without his being able to address 
a single wor<i to the Marchesa. All iiis attempts to estab' 
lish some correspondence with her ha<l been repulsed with 
liorror. The habitual silence whicb> in his boredom wit)» 
life, Fabrizio preserved everywhere, except in the exercise 
of his functions and at court, added to tlie spotless purity 
of his morals, made him tlic object of a veneration so 
extraordinary that lie hnally decided to pay heed to his 
aunt's advice. 

"The Prince lias such a veneration for you," she wrote 
to him, "that you must be on the look-out for disgrace; he 
will lavish on you signs of indifference, and the atrocious 
contempt of the courtiers will follow on the heels of his. 
Thc.se petty di'spots, however honest they inoy be, change 
like the fashions, ond for the same reason: boredom. You 
will find* no strength to resist the Sovereign's capriee.s 
except in preaching. You improvise so wxll in verse! Try 
to speak for half an hour on religion; you will utter 
heresies at first; but hire a learned and discreet theologian 
to help you with your sermons, and warn you of your 
tnistakes, you can put them right the day after." 

The kind of misery which a crossed love brings to the 
.soul has this effect, that everything which requires atten¬ 
tion and action becomes an atrocious burden. But Fabrizio 
told himself that his influence with the people, if he ac¬ 
quired any, might one day be of use to his aunt, and also 
to the Conte, his veneration for whom increased daily, as 
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)ii> |)iil>lic* iifo tniiiriit liini to realist* the ilishoncsty of 
matikirid. !I<* ilrriile'cj to preaeli, and liis success, prepared 
for liim hv his thinness ajul his worn e<jat, was M'ithout 
prcci*dent. People found in hie utterances a fra;5raiice 
of profound sadness, which, coinbiTu*d >vith his charming 
appenrant'c and the stories of the higli favour that he 
« rijoy<*d at court, captivated every woman's heart. They 
invented the legend that lie had been one of tlu* most 
gallant captains in Napoleon's army. Sotm this ah%ur<l 
rumour had passed beyond the stage of donht. Seats were 
reserve<l in tlie chiirolies in which he was to preach; the 
piMir u.sed to take their places there as a speculation from 
fivt o'clock In the morning. " 

His success was such that Fabrizio finally coneeivid tin* 
i<Iea, wbi(*h altered his whole nature, that, were it onlv from 
simple curiosity* the Marehesn Creseetizi might very well 
come one day to listen to one of his sermons. Suddenly 
the enraptured ])uhlic lH*eame a%rare that his talent had 
increased twofold. He allowed himself, when he was 
moved, to use imagery the bohiness of which would have 
made tin* most prnctised orators shudder; at times, for¬ 
getting himself completely, he gave way to mouicTits of 
passionate inspiration, and liis whole audicnee melteti in 
tears. Ibit it was in vain that his agffrottato eye sought 
among all tin* faces turned toM’ards the pulpit that om* 
fare the presence of which would have lieen so great an 
event for him. 

"Hut if ever I do have that happiness,** he said to him¬ 
self, "eittuT I shall he taken ill, or I shall stop short 
altogether.’* To obviate the latter misfortune, he had 
composed a sort of prayer, tender and impassioned, which 
he always placed in the pulpit, on a footstool; his plan 
was to begin reoding this piece, should the Marchesa's 
presence ever place him at a loss for a word. 

He learned one day, through those of the Marchesa’s 
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servants who were In Ins pay. tliat orders )iad been piveii 
to prepare for the following evening tlie box of the casn 
Crescenzi at tiu- principal theatre. It was a year sinee 
tlie Marche.sa had a])pearcd at any public speetaele. and 
it was a tenor who was creating a furore anel filling tlie 
liouse every evening tliat was making her depart from her 
habit. Fabrizio’s first impulse was an intense joy. “At 
last I can look at her for a whole evening! They say she 
is very pale.” And he sought to imagine what that charm¬ 
ing face could be like, with its colours half obliterated 
bv the war that had been waged in her soul. 

Mis friend Lixlovico, in consternation at what he called 
Ins master'.s madness, found, with great difficulty, a liox 
on the fourth tier, almost o|)posite the Marchesa’s. An idea 
suggested itself to Fabrizio; ‘T hope to put it into her 
head to eotnc to a sermon, and I shall choose a church that 
is quite small, so as to he able to see her properly.” As 
a rule, Fabrizio preached at three o’clock. On the morn¬ 
ing of the day on which the Marchesn wa.s to go to the 
theatre, he gave out that, ns he would be detained all day 
at the l*alncc by iirofessioiial duties, he would preach as a 
special exceptio'n at half past eight in the evening, in the 
little ehureh of Santa Maria della Visltnzione, situated 
j.reeisely opposite one of the wings of the palazzo Cres- 
eenzi. L.xlovico, on liis behalf, pre.scnted an enormous 
quantity of eandlc.s to the nuns of the Visitation, with the 
request that they would illuminate their cimreli during the 
day. He had a whole company of Grenadier Guards, a 
sentry was post<-d. with fixed bayonet, outside eaeh chapel, 

to prevent pilfering. ’ 

The sermon was announced for half past eight only, and 
bv two o'clock the ehurcli was completely filled; one n\ny 
imagine the din that there was in the quiet street over 
which towered the noble structure of the palazzo Cres- 
cenzi. Fabrizio bad published the announcement tliat, m 
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lionour of Our Lady of Fity, Uv would prcaoli on tlic pitv 
whi<‘h a fCcncrous soul ou;;lit to fnd for ono in misfortune, 
evi n \vlu‘n he is guilty. 

I)ispiis<d vvilh all po.ssihle care, I'abrizio readied his 
box in the I heat re al the tnonient when tlie doors were 
opened, and when there were still no li^lits. The per- 
formanee hepan about eiglit oVIoek. ami a few minutes 
later lie liad that joy whieh no mind ean conceive that 
has not also felt it, he saw the door of the t’reseenzi box 


open; a little later tlu* Marchesa appeared; he had not 

ha<l so clear a view of her since the dov on which she 

% 

li/id "ivrii him her fan. Knlirizio thouglit that he wouhl 
Miffocntf with joy; ho was conscious of emotions so extraor¬ 
dinary that he said to lumscif: ‘‘I’crliaps I am goin^ to 
die! What a charmintf way of ending this sad life! Per¬ 
haps I am going to collapse in this box; the faithful 
gathered at the \ isitation will wait for me in vain, aiul 
to-morrow they will learn that their future Arelihishop 
forgot himself in a hox at the Opt ra, and. what is more, 
disguised as a servant and wearing livery! Farewell mv 
whole repntalitm ! And what does my reputation mean 
to me?” 


However, ahiml a (jiiarter to nine, Fahrizio eolleeted 
himself with an effort; he left his Imx on the fourth tier 
and had the greatest dilfieully in reaching, on foot, the 
place where he was to doff his livery and put on a more 
suitable costume. It was not until nearly nine o’cloek that 
he arrived at the Visitation, in such a state of pallor 
and weakness that the ruiitour went round the church tiint 
the Signor ('oadiutore would not he able to preach that 
evening. One may imagine the attention that was lavi.shed 
on him by the Sisters at the grille of their inner parlour, to 
whieh he had retired. These ladies talkctl Incessantly; 
Fahrizio asked to he left alone for a few moments, then 
hastened to the pulpit. One of his as.si.stnnts had informed 
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1)1111, about three o’clock, that the Cliurcli of the \’isitation 
was packed to the doors, but with people of the lowest 
class, attracted apparently by the spectacle of the illumina¬ 
tion. On entcrin*? the pulpit, I'abrizio was afrrecably sur¬ 
prised to rtnd all the chairs occupied by young men of 
fn.shion, and by people of the highest distinction. 

A few words of excu.se began his sermon, and were 
received with suppressed cries of admiration. Next came 
the impassioned description of the unfortunate wretch 
whom one must pity, to lionour worthily the Mationna 
ilelta Pifla, who. herself, had so greatly sufferetl when on 
earth. The orator was greatly moved; there were moments 
when he could barely pronounce his words so a.s to be 
heard in every part of this small church. In the eyes of 
all the women, and of a good many of the men, he had 
himself the air of the wretch whom one ought to pity, 
.so extreme was his pallor. A few minutes after the words 
of a})ology with wliich he had begun Ids discour.se, it was 
noticed tliat he was not in his norinal state; it wa.s felt 
tliat hi.s melancholy, this evening, was more priifouiid and 
more tender than u.siial. Once he was .seen to have tears in 
his eyes; in a moment there rose through the congregation 
n general sob, so loud that the sermon wa.s completely 
interruptixl. 

This first interruption was followed by a dozen others; 
his listeners uttered cries of admiration, there were out¬ 
bursts of tears; one heard at every moment such ex¬ 
clamations as: “Ah! Santa iHatlonna! Ah! Gran T)io! 
The emotion was .so general and so irrepressible in this 
select |>uhlic, that no one was ashamed of uttering the.se 
cries, and the people who were carried away by them 
did not seem to their neighbours to be in the least nb.surd. 

During the re.st which it is customary to take in the 
middle of the .sermon, Fabrizio was informed that there 
was absolutely no one left in the theatre; one lady only 
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vus still to bf seen in her box. the M.irehesn Crosernzi. 
Du ring tills brief interval, a great claniour was siuldefilv 
heard proceeding from the cliureli: it was the faithful who 
were voting n statue to the Signor Coadiutore. His sue- 
CC.SS in the second part of tlie diseourse was so wild and 
worhlly, the hursts of Christian eontrition gave place so 
eornph-tely to cries of admiration tliat were altogether pro¬ 
fane, tliat he felt it h is duty to address, on leaving the 
piil|)it, a sort of reprimand to liis hearers. Whereupon 
tliev all left at once with a movement that was singularly 
formal; an<l, on renehing the street, all began to applaud 
with frenzy, and to shout: ''Kvviva flcl Don/jo!'' 

l abrizio hastily eonsulted bis wateh, and ran to a little 
barred window whieh lighted the narrow jiassage from 
tlie organ gallery to the interior of the convent. Out of 
politeness to the unprecedented atul incri'ilible erowil which 
filled the street, the porter of the palasso Creseenzi had 
plaecd a dozen toreln s in those iron sconces whieh one secs 
projecting from the outer walls of pala::::i built in the 
middle ages. After some minutes, and long before the 
slmutitig had ceased, the event f<>r which Fabrizio was 
waiting witli such anxiety occur reel, the Marchesa’s car¬ 
riage, returning from the theatre, appeared in the street; 
the conehinaii was obliged to stop, and it was only at n 
crawling pace, and hv dint of shouts, that the carriage 
was able to reach the door. 

The Marehesa had been touched by the sublime music, 
as is the way with sorrowing liearts. hut far more by the 
complete solitude in which she sat, when she learned the 
reason for it. In the niiddlr of the second ncl| and while 
the tenor was on the stage, even the people in the pit 
hod smidenly abandoned llicir seats to go and tempt for¬ 
tune by trying to force their way into the Church of the 
Visitation. I he Marehesa, finding herself stopped by the 
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crowd out.sidc her door, hurst into tears. **I had not made 
n bad choice/* she said to herself. 

But precisely on account of this momentary weakening, 
she firmly resisted the pressure put upon her by the Mar* 
chose and the friends of the family, who could not con¬ 
ceive her not going to see so astonishing a preacher. 

'‘Really/’ they .said, '‘he beats even the best tenor in 
Italy!’* "If I see him, I aiu lost!" the Marehesa said to 
herself. 


It Mas in vain that Fabrizio, whose talent set^ined more 
brilliant every day, preached several times more in the 
.sanu* little church, opposite the palazzo Cre.sccnzi, never 
did he eateh sight of Clelia, who indted took offence 
finally at this aflTeetation of coining to di.sturh her cpiiet 
.street, after he had already <lrivcn her from lier own 
garden. 

In letting his eye run over the faces of the women Nvho 
listened to him, Fabrizio had notieed some time back a 
little face of dark complexion, very pretty, mid with eyes 
that darted fire. As a rule these magnificent eyes were 
drowned in tear.s at the ninth or tenth sentence in the 
sermon. When Fabrizio was obliged to say things at some 
lengtli^ which were tedious to himself, he would very 
readily let his eyes rest on that head, the youthfulness of 
which plea.sinl him. He learned that this young per.son 
Mas colled Annetta Marini, the only daughter and heiress 
of the richest cloth merchant in Parma, who had died a 
few months before. 

Presently the name of this Annetta Marini, the cloth 
merehont's daughter, m'os on every tongue; she ha'd fallen 
desperately in love with Fabrizio. When the famous ser¬ 
mons began^ her marriage had been arranged with Giacomo 
Uas.si, eldest son of the Minister of Justice^ who was by 
no means unattractive to her; but she had barely listened 
twice to Monsignor Fabrizio before she declared that she 
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no lonpcr wislunl to marry; and. since she was asked tlie 
rca<!on for so sinjrular a chanjrt' of mind, she replied that it 
was not fittinfr for an honourable pirl to marry one man 
when she had fallen madly in love with another. Her 
fainilv sought to discover, at first without success, wlm tins 
other might he. 

But the luirning tears which Annetta shed at the sermon 
put them on the way to the truth; la^r mother and uncles 
lia\ ing asked her if she loved Monsignor Tabrizio. she 
replied boldly that, since the trutli had been discovered, 
she would not demean herself with a lie; she added that, 
having no hope of marrying the man whom she adored, she 
wislied at least no longer to have her eyes offended by 
the ridiculous figure of Contino Kassi. This speech in 
ridituile of the son of a nmn who was pursued by the 
envy of the 4'ntire middle class became in a couple of days 
the talk of the whole town. Annetta Marini's reply was 
thought charming, and everyone repeated it. People spoke 
of it at the palaczo Creseenzi as everywhere else. 

C'lclia took good care not to open her motith on such n 
topic in her own drawing-rootn: hut she plied her maid with 
questions, and. the following Sunday, after hearing mass 
in the chapel of her pa/arro. bade her maid come with 
her in her carriage and went in search of n second mass at 
Signorina Marini's parish church. She found asscinhied 
there all the gallants of the town, drawn by the same at¬ 
traction; these gentlemen were standing by the door. Pres¬ 
ently. from the great stir which they made, the Marcliesa 
gathered that this Signorina Marini was entering the 
church; she found herself excellently placed to see her, 
and, for all her piety, paid little attention to the mass. 
Clelia found in this middle class beauty a little air of 
decision which, to her mind, w'ould have suited, if any¬ 
one, a woman who had been married for a good many 
years. Otherwise, she was admirably built on her small 
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scale, and l)cr eyes, as they say in Lombardy, seemed to 
make conversation with the thin^js at which she l(M>ked. 
Tlie -Marcliesa escaped before the end of mass. 

The following day the friends of the Cresoenzi house¬ 
hold. who came regularly to spend the evening there, re¬ 
lated a fresh absurdity on the j)art of Annett.i Afarini. 
Since her mother, afraid of her doing something foolish, 
left only a little money at her disposal, Annetta had gone 
and offered a magnificent diamond ring, a gift from lier 
father, to the famous Haycz, then at Parma decorating tlie 
drawing-rooms of the palaz^o Crescenzi, and had asked 
him to paint the portrait of Signor del Dongo; but she 
wished that in thi.s portrait he should simply be drcsscil 
in black, and not in the priestly habit. Well, the previous 
evening, Annetta’s mother had been greatly siirpri.scd. and 
even more shocked to find in her daughter’s room a mag¬ 
nificent portrait of Kahrizio del Dongo, set in the finest 
frame that had been gilded in Parma in the last twenty 
vears. 
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C APR IK I) away by ihc train of uvints, wo Imvc not 

hail titno to skotob tiu* comic race of courtiers wIk) 

swarm at the court of Parma and who made fatumis 

comments on the inciilcnts which we have related. What 

in that country makes a small noble, adorned with at) 

iticonu' of three or ft^iir thousantl lire, worthy to ligiirc in 

black stockinjis at the Prince's levees, is, lirst and fore 

most, that he shall never have read \'oltaire and Kmisscau: 

this (ofulition it is not very ditlicult to fultil. lie must then 

know how to speak with emotion of the Sovereign's cold. 

or of tile latest ease o( niin<*ra)ngieal specimens that has 

<‘ome to him frtnn Saxony. If, after this, you were not 

absent from mass for a single dav in the vear, if vou cfudd 

include in the number of vour intimate friends t>vo or 

• 

three prominent monks, the Pritiee deigned to address a 
few Wi)rds to you once every year, a fortnight before or a 
fortnight after the first tjf January, wliieh brought you 
great relief in your parish, and the tax collector dared 
not iiress vou iindulv if vou were in arrears with the 

I • ■ • 

annual stun of one hundred francs with which vour small 
estate was burdened. 

Signor Gonzn was a poor devil of this sort, very noble, 
who, apart from possessing some little fortune of his own, 
had obtained, through tin* Marclicsc Crescenai's influence, 
a magnifleent post wliieh brought him in eleven hundred 
and fifty francs annually. This man might have dined at 
home; but he had one jiassion: he was never at his rase 
an<] happy except when he found himself in. the drawing* 
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room of some great personage who said to him from time 
to time; ‘‘Hold your tongue, Gonzo, you’re a perfect fool.” 
I’his judgineiit was prompted by ill Um})er. for (ionzo 
had almost always more intelligence than the great per* 
sonage. He would discuss anything, and quite graeefullv. 
besides, he was ready to change liis opinion on a grimace 
from the master of the house. To tell the truth, although 
of a profound subtlety in securing his own incerests, he liad 
not an idea in his head, and. when the Prince hn«l not a 
cold, was suiiu'times embarrassed as he came into a drawing¬ 
room. 

\\’hat had. in Parma, won Gonzo a reputation was a 
inagnifieeiit cocked bat. adorned with a slightly dilnpi- 
dal<-d black plume, which he wore even with ev«-ning dress; 
hut you ought to have seen the way in which he carried 
this plume, whether upon his head or in his hand; there 
wer<- tahnt and importance combined. He incpiir«-d witi) 
gennine anxiety after tin- h<-altli of the .Mareln-sa's little 
dog. and, if the pnlazso Crescenzi bail caught (ire. he 
would hove risked his life to save one of those fine arm- 
eliairs in gold brocade, wbieb for so many years bad caught 
in hi.H black silk br«-eehes, whenever it so happened that 
lie ventured to .sit down for a mument. 

Seven or eight |>er.sons of this species appeared every 

evening at seven o'clock in the Mareliesa Crescenzi’s ilraw- 

ing-room. No sooner lm<l tliev sat down than a laekev, 

magnifieenlly attiri-d in a daffodil-yellow livery, covered 

all over with silver braid, as wa.s the red waistcoat which 

eoinpleted his inagnifieenc*e, came to take the poor devils’ 

hats and canes. He was immediately followed liv a foot- 

• • 

man carryin^f an iiifinitebiinal cup of coffee, ^iupported on 
a stem of silver filigree; and every half hour a hutler^ 
wearing a sword and a magnificent coat^ in the French 
.style, brought round ices. 

Half an hour after tlie threadbare little courtiers^ one 
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saw arrive five or six office rs* talking in loud voices and 
M-ith a very military air. and usually discussing the number 
of buttons which ought to he on the soldiers' uniform in 
order that the Commander in Chief might gain victories. 
It would not have been pru<l<*nt to quote a Frcneh news- 
paptT ill this drawing-room; for, even when the news itself 
>vas of tlie most ngreenhle kind, as for instance that Hftv 
I.iherals had been shot in Spain, the speaker none the less 
renmined eoiiviett'd of having read a French newspajier. 
'riie crowning effort of all these people's skill was to 
obtain every ten years an increase of loO francs in their 
pi^nsions. It is thus that the Prince shares >vitli his nobility 
the pleasure of reigning over all the peasants and burgesses 
of the land. 

The principal personage, bcyoml all question, of the 
Crescenzi drawing-room, %vas the Cavaliere Foscarini, an 
entirely honest man; in consequence of Minch he Imd 
been in prison off and on, under every government. Ho 
bad been a member of that famous Chamber of Deputies 
whieb, at Milan, rejected tlic Registration Law presented 
to them by Napoleon, an action of very rare occurrcnec in 
history. Cavaliere Foscarini, after having been for twenty 
years a friend of the Marchese's mother, bad remained 
the influential man in the liouseliold. He bad always some 
amusing story to tell, but nothing cscoped bis sbreM*d 
perception; and the young Marehesa, >vho felt herself 
guilty at heart, trembled before him. 

As Gonzo bad a regular passion for the great gentle¬ 
man, M’ho said rude things to him and moved him to teors 
once or twice every year, his mania was to seek to do him 
trifling services; and, if he had not been paralysed by the 
habits of an extreme poverty, he might sometimes have 
succeeded, for he was not locking in a certain ingredient 
of shreM*dness, and a far greater effrontery, 

Gonzo, as wc have seen him, felt some contempt for 
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the Marchesa Crescenzi. for never in lier life had shv 
addressed a word to him tliat was not quite civil; but afUr 
all she was the wife of the famous Nfnrclicse Oeseen/i. 
('avaliere <Eonore to the Princess, wlio. once or twice in a 
month* used to say to Gonzo: ‘'Hold your tonffu<*. (jonzo. 
you’re a perfect fool.'* 

Gonzo observed that everything which was said about 
little Annctta Marini made the Marchesa cincrffc for a 
moment from the state of dreamv indifference in Nvhi<*h 
as a rule she remained plunged until tlu* clock struck 
eleven; tlirn she made tea. and offered a cup to each of the 
men |>resrnt, addresslnj; him by name. After which, at 
the moment of her withdraw!n^r to her room, she sc<*incd to 
tind a looincntary f^aiety. and this was the time elioscn 
for repeating to her .satirical .sonnct.s. 

They compose such sonnets admirably in Italy: it is tin* 
one kind of literature that has still a little vitality; ns a 
matter of fact* it is not subjected to the censor* and the 
courtiers of the casn Crescenzi invariably prc^faced their 
sonnets with these words: "Will the Signora Marchesa 
permit one to repeat to her a very had .sonnet?" And when 
the sonnet had \yccn greeted with laughter and had been 
repeated several timcs^ one of the oificers would not fail 
to exclaim: '‘The Minister of Police ought to see about 
giving a hit of hanging to the authors of .such atrocities." 
Middle class society, on the other hand* M*clcomes these 
sonnets with the most open admiration* and the lawyers’ 
clerks sell copie.s of them. 

f'rom the sort of curiosity shown by the Marchesa, Gonzo 
imagined that too much had been .said in front of her 
of the beauty of the little Marini* who moreover had a 
fortune of a million* and that the other woman was jealous 
of her. As* with his incessant smile and his complete 
effrontery towards all that w*as not noble* Gonzo found 
Ills w'ay everywhere, on the very next day he arrived in 
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the Marrhesa's drawinjj-room, carrying liis plumed hat in 
a triumphant fashion which was to be seen perhaps only 
once or twice in tlic year, when the Prince had said to 
Ijiiii: "Addto^ (ionzo/* 

After rcspcctfuUy greeting tlic Marchesa, Gonzo did not 
withdraw as usual to take his seat on the chair wliich had 
just been pushed forward for him. He took his stand in 
tile middle of the circle and exclaimed bluntly: “I have 
seen the portrait of Monsignor did Dongo/* Clclia was so 
surprised that she was obliged to lean upon the arm of her 
idiair; she tried to face the storm, but presently was 
obliged to leave the room. 

ou must agree, my poor (fonzo, that your tactlessness 
is unique/* eamc arrogantly from one of the oflieers, wlio 
was hnishitig lus fourth lee. '‘Don*t you know that the 
( oadjliter, who was one of the most gallant Colonels in 
Napoleon s army, played a triek that ought to have hanged 
liim on the Marehesa\ father, when lie walked out of the 
eitadel where General Kabin Conti was in command, as he 
might have M^alked out of the Sleceata?” (The Stceealn 
is the ])rineipal church in Parma.) 

“Indeed I am ignorant of many things, my dear Cap¬ 
tain, and I am a poor inibeeilc who makes blunders all 
day long.” 

This reply, quite to the Italian taste, caused a laugh at 
the* expense of the brilliant officer. The Marchesa soon 
returned; she had armed herself with courage, and was not 
without hope of being able herself to admire this portrait, 
winch was said to be excellent. She spoke with praise of 
the talent of Hayez, who had painltxl it. Unconsciously 
she addressed charming smiles at Gonzo, who looked malev¬ 
olently at the officer. As all the other courtiers of the 
house indulged in the same pastimci the officer took flight, 
not without vowing a deadly hatred against Gonzo; the 
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latter was triumphant, aiul later in the eveninjr, when ho 
took his leave, was invited to dine next day. 

*'I ean tell you somethin}; more,*' cried Cionzo, the fol- 
lowin*; evenin}?, after dinner, when the servants had left 
the room: “the latest thinj; is that our Coadjutor has 
fallen in love with the little Marini! ' 

One may judjje of the afritalion that arose in Clelia's 
lu'art on hearing so extraonlinary an announeemeiit. Jiie 
Marehose himself was moved. 

“But, (ion/o my friend, yoO are off the traek, as usual! 
And you ought to speak with a little mure caution of a 
piTson who has had the honour to sit down eleven times 
at his Highness's wliist-tahle." 

“W'ell, Signor Marehese," replied Cionzo with the coarse¬ 
ness of people of Ids sort. “I can promise you that he 
would ju.st as soon sit down to the little Marini. Hut it 
is enough that these details displease you; they no longer 
exist for me, who de.sire above all things not to shock my 
beloved Mareliese." 

Kc'gularly, aftc'r dinner, the Marehese used to retire to 
take a siesta. He let the time pass that day; but Gon^o 
would sooner have rut out his tongue than have said 
another word about the little Marini; and, every moment, 
he began a speech, so planned that the Marehese might 
hope that he was about to return to the subject of the little 
ladv’s love affair.s. Oomo had in a superior degree that 
Italian quality of mind which consists in exquisitely de¬ 
laying the launching of the word for which one's hearer 
longs. The poor Marehese*, dying of curiosity, was obliged 
to make advances; he told Gon^^o that, when he had the 
pleasure of dining with him, he ate twice as much as usual. 
Gon;50 did not take the hint, he began to describe a mag¬ 
nificent collection of pictures which the Morohesa Balbi, 
the late Prince's mistress, was forming; three or four times 
lie spoke of Hayez, in a slow and measured tone full of the 
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most profouml .idinirntion. The- MardK-se said to himself; 
"Now he is eominfr to tlie portrait which the little Marini 
<irderi d! ’ But this was what Gonzo took good care not to 
do. Five o'clock struck, which put the Marchese in the 
wt>rst of tempers, for he was in the hnhit of getting into 
his carriage at half past five, after his siesta, to drive to 


the C'urso. 

‘Tins is what you iio with your stupul talk!" he saul 
rudely to Gonzo; "you are making me reach the Corso after 
the Princess, whose Cmuiliere d’onore 1 am, when she may 


have orch’rs to give me. Come along! Hurry up! lell 
tne in a few wor<ls. if you can. what is this .so-called love 


affair of the Coadjutor?” 

But Gonzo wislutl to keep this anecdote for the ^^ar 
chesa. who liad invited him to dine; he did hurry up. in a 
very few words, the story demanded of him, and the 
Marchese. half asleep, ran off to take his siesta. Gonzo 
•adopted a wholly different manner with the poor Marehesa. 
.She had remained so young and natural in spite of her 
liigh position, that she felt it her duty to make amends 
for the rudene.s.s with which the Marchese hod just spoken 
to Gonzo. Charmed by this sucecs.s, her g\iest recovered 
all Ins ehHjuence, and made it a pleasure, no less than a 
duty, to enter into endless details with her. 

I.ittle Annettn Marini gave as much as a sequin for 
each place that uas kept for her for the sermons; she 
always arrived with two of her aunts and her father s 
old cashier. These places, which were reserved for her 
overnight, were generally chosen almost opposite the pul¬ 
pit, hut slightly in the direction of the high altar, for 
she had noticed that the Coadjutor often turned towards 
the altar. Now, what the public also had noticed was 
that, not infrequently, those speaking eyes of the young 
preacher rested with evident pleasure on the young heiress, 
that striking beauty; and apparently with some attention. 
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for. when he had liis eyes fixed on lier, his sermon heeanie 
learm-d; the quotations In-jian to ahotind in it. tliere was 
no more .sipn of tliat eloquence which springs from the 
lieart; and the ladies, whose interest ceased almost at once, 
began to look at the Marini and to tind fault with her. 

Clelia made him repeat to her tliree times over all these 
singular details. At the third repetition slie heeanie lost 
in meditation; she was calculating that just f<nirteen months 
had passed since .she last saw Fabrizio. “Would it be very 
wrong," she asked herself, "to spend an liour in a <'hureh. 
not to .see Fahrizio hut to hear a famous preacher.^ Besides. 
I .sliall take a seat a long way from the pulpit, and I 
shall look at Fabrizio only once as I go in and «>nee more 
at the end of the .sermon. . . . No,” Clelia said to herself, 
"it is not Fahrizio I am going to see. I am going to hear 
tlu* a.stounding preacher!" In tlie midst of all these reason¬ 
ings. the Marelies/i felt some remorse; her eoiiduet had 
been so exemplary for fourteen months! "Well.” she salt! 
to herself, in order to secure some peace of mind, "if the 
first woman to arrive this evening has been to hear Mon- 
signor del Dongo. I .shall go too; if she ha.s not been, 
I .shall stay away." 

Having come to this decision, tin- Marehesa made (Jonzo 
happy by saying to him: 

"Try to find out on what day the Coadjutor will he 
preaching, and in what eliureh. This evening, before you 
go. I shall perhaps have a coiiiiiiission to give you.” 

No .sooner had Gonzo set off for the Corso than Clelia 
went to take the air in the garden of her palazso. She <ljd 
not consider the objection that for ten montlis she had 
not .set foot in it. She was lively, animated; she had a 
colour. That evening, as eaeli boring visitor entered the 
room, her heart throbbed with emotion. At length they 
announced Gonzo, who at the first glance saw that he was 
going to be the indispensable person for the next week; 
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"Ilio Marolirsa is jealous of the little Marini, and. upon 
my word, it wouhl be a tine drama to put on the stafre.” 
he said to himself, “with the Marehesa plavinjr the leadinjr 
lady, little Annctta the juvenile, and Monsi^nor del Dongo 
the lover! I’pon my «-ord. the seats would not he too 
dear at two francs."’ He was beside himself with iov. and 
throiifrhoiit the evenin'; eiit everyl>ody short, and told the 
most rididilous .stories (that, for example, of tin- famous 
actress and the Marquis de I*equij;iiy, which he had heanl 
the «lay before from a ^■^eneh visitor). 'I’lie Marehesa. 
for her part, eoiild not stay in one place; she moved about 
the drawing;-room, she passed into a pnllery adjoininK it 
into wliieli the Marehese had admitted no picture that 
had not cost more than twenty thousand francs, 'riiese 
pictures spoke in so clear a lanjjun^e that evening that they 
wore out the Marehesa’s heart with the force of her 
('motion. .-Vt last she heard the double doors open, she 
ran to the drawing-room; it was the Marehesa Haversi! 
Hut, on innking her the customary ])olitc speeches, Clelia 
felt that her voice was failing her. The Marehesa made 
her repent twice the question: ”Whnl do you think of the 
fashionable preacher.^" which she hn<l not heard at fir.st. 

"I did regard him ns a little intriguer, a most W()rthv 
nephew of the illustrious Conlcssa Moseo, hut the last 
time he preached; why, it was at the Church of the ^’isi- 
tation, opposite you, he was so sublime, that I could not 
hate him any longer, and I regard him ns the most elo¬ 
quent man I have ever heard.” 

"So you have been to hear his sermons?” said Clelia, 
trembling with happiness. 

""Why,” the Marehesa laughed, "haven’t you been listen¬ 
ing? I wouldn’t miss one for anything in the world. They 
say that his lungs arc affected, and that soon he n'ill have 
to give up preaching.” 
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No sooner had the Marehcsa left tlian C'lelia called Gonz^> 
to the {rallcry. 

‘‘I have almost decided/* slie told liini, “to hear this 
preacher who is so liijilily praised. When does lu* ]>reaeh? ’ 

“Next Monday, tliat is to say in three ilays from now; 
and one would say that he had jruessed Your Kxcelleney’.s 
intention, for ho is eomini; to preach in the Church of the 
N’isitation." 

'Fhere was more to be settled; but Clelia could no 
lonfTer muster enough voice to speak: she took five or six 
turns of the gallery without adding a word. Cionzo ^aid 
to himself: “There is vengeance at work. How can anyone 
liave the insolence to escape from a prison, especially when 
he i.s guarded by a Iuto like General Fabio Conti? 

“However* you must make baste/' he added with deli- 
cate irony; **liis lungs ore afFcclcd. I heard Doctor Kambo 
say tliat be has not a year to live; GihI is punishing him 
for having broken bis bond by treacherously escaping from 
the citadel/' 

The Marehesa sat down on the divan in the gallery, 
and made a sign to Gonzo to follow her example. After 
some moments of .silence she handed him a little purse in 
which she had a few sequins ready. “Reserve four places 


for me/' 

“U'lll it be permitted for poor Gonzo to slip in in Your 
Excellency's train?" 

“Certainly. Reserve five places. ... I do not in the 
least mind," she added, "whether I am near the pulpit; 
but I should like to .see Signorina Marini, who they say 
is so pretty." 

The Marehesa could not live through the three days 
thot separated her from the famous Monday, the day of 
the sermon. Gonzo, inasmuch as it was a signal honour 
to be seen in the compony of so great a lady, had put on 
his French coat with his sword; this was not all, taking 
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:idvanta|r<’ tlir proximity of the palazco, lie Iiatl liad 

carriccJ into tin* iluireli a inapnificcnt pilt anuelinir for the 

Marelu'sa. wliieli was tlumiflit the last word in insolence 

l>y the middle classes. One may imagine how the poor 

Marc'hesa felt wlien she saw this Armchair^ which had been 

placid dircetlV opposite the ])ulp]t. ('lelia m'as in such 

ionfusioru with downcast eyes. shrinkin}»: into a corner 

of the hupt* chair, that she liad not even the courape to 

look at the little Marini* whom CJonzo pointed out to her 

with his Imtn! with an cffrontcrv which amazt*d ln*r. Kvcrv- 

• • 

one not of noble birth was absolutely nothinp in the eyes 
of this courtier. 

Fahrizio appeared in the pulpit; he was so thin* so 
pale, HO conxumrd, that Clelia's eyes immediately filled 
with tt*ars. Fahrizio uttered a ft'w words, then stopped, 
as thoiiph his voice had suddenly failed; he tried in vain 
to hepin various sentences; he turned round and took 
up a sheet of paper: 

"Brethren*" he said* '*an unhappy soul and one well 
worthy of all your pity requests you* through my lips, to 
pray for the ending of his torments, which will cease 
only with his life." 

Fabrizio read the rest of his paper very slowly; hut the 
expression of his voice was such that before he was half¬ 
way through the prayer, everyone was weeping, even 
Oonzo. ‘'At any rate, I shall not be noticed," thought the 
Marchesa* bursting into tears. 

While he was reading from the paper, I'nbrizio found 
two or three ideas concerning the state of the unhappy 
man for whom he had come to beg the prayers of the faith¬ 
ful. Presently thoughts entne to him in abundance* While 
be appeared to l>c addrcs.sing the public, he spoke only 
to the Marehesa. He ended his discourse a little sooner 
than was usual, because, in spite of his efforts to control 
them, his tears got the hotter, of him to such a point that 
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he was no longer able to pronounce his words in an in¬ 
telligible manner. The good judges found this sermon 
strange but quite equal, in pathos at least, to the famous 
sermon preached with the lighted eandles. As for Clelia, 
no sooner had she heard the first ten lines of tlie prayer 
read hv Fabrizio than it seemed to her an atrocious crime 
to have been able to spend fourteen months witliout seeing 
him. On her return home she took to her hed, to bt‘ able 
to think of Fabrizio with perfect freedom; and next 
morning, at an early hour, Fabrizio received a note couched 
in tlie following terms: 

‘*\Vc rciv upon your honour; find four bravi, of who.se 
discretion you can he sure, and to-morrow, when midnight 
sounds from the Steccata, Ik? by a little door which bears 
the number in the Strada San Paolo. Remember that 
vou rnav be attacked, do not come alone.'' 

• r 

On rcco|fnisin^ that heavenly script, Fahrizio fell on his 
knees and burst into tears. "At last,” he cried, "after 
fourteen months and eight days! Farewell to preaching.” 

It would take too long to describe all the varieties of 
folly to which the hearts of Fabrizio and Clclia were a prey 
that day. The little door indicated in the note was none 
other than that of the orangery of the palaczo Crcscenzi, 
and ten times in the day Fabrizio found an excuse to vi.sit 
it. He armed himself, and alone, shortly before midnight, 
with a rapid step, was passing by the door when, to 
his inexpressible joy, he heard a well-known voice say 
in a very low whisper: 

"Come in here, friend of my heart.” 

Fabrizio entered cautiously and found himself actually 
in the orangery, but opposite a window heavily barred 
which stood three or four feet above the ground. The 
darkness was intense. Fabrizio had heard a slight sound 
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in this window, and was exploring the bars with his hand» 
wlun he felt another hand, slippetl tlirough tlie bars, take 
liold of }iis and earry it to a pair of lips which gave it a 
kiss. 

*‘It is I.'* said a dear voice, have conic here to 

tell vnu that I love you. and to ask you if you ore willing 

to oIkv me.’’ 

♦ 

One may itiingine the answer, the joy, the astonislmient 
of b'ahrizio; after the 6rst transports, Clclin said to him: 

“I have made a vow to the Madonna, as you know, never 

to sec you; that is >vhy I receive you in this profound 

darkness. I wish vou to understand elearlv that, should 

« ¥ 

* you ever force me to look at you in the daylight, all 
M'ould be over between us, But first of all, I do not wish 
you to preach before Annetta Marini, and do not go and 
think that it was I who was so foolish as to have an 
armchair carried into the Mouse of God.** 

"My dear angel, I shall never jircaeh again before any¬ 
one; I have been preaching only in the hope that one day 
I might sec you." 

"Do not speak like that, remember that it is not per¬ 
mitted to me to see vou.** 

% 

(lore wo shall nsk leave to pass over, without saying n 
single word almut them, an interval of three years. 

At the time when our story is resumed, Conte Mosca 
liad long sinec returned to Parma, ns Prime Minister, and 
was more j)owerful than ever. 

After three vears of divine happiness, Fabrisio’s heart 
underwent a cnprioc of affection which led to a coiuplctc 
change in his circumstances. The Mareliesa had a cliann- 
ing little boy two years old, Sandrino, who was his mother's 
jov; he was always with her or on the knees of the Mar* 
chese Crescenzi; Fabrieio, on the other hand, hardly ever 
saw him; he did not wish hin% to become accustomed to 
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lovinp another father. He fonnrd the plan of taking the 
child away before his memories should have grown dislinct. 

In the lonir hours of each clav when the Marchesa could 
not see her lover. Santlrino's company consoled her; for 
we have to confess a thing which will seem strange north 
of the Alps; ill spite of her errors she liad remained true 
to her vow; she had promised the Madonna, ns the reader 
may perhaps rciiicinber, never to see Fabrizio; these had 
been her exact words; consequently she received him only 
at night, and there was never any light in the room. 

But every evening he was received by his mistress; and. 
what is worthy of admiration, in the midst of a court 
devoured by curiosity and envy, Fabrizio’s precautions had 
been so ably calculated that this amicicia, as it is called in 
I.ombnrdy, had never even been .suspected. Their love was 
too intense for quarrels not to occur; Clclia wos extremely 
given to jealousy, but almost always their quarrels sprang 
from another cause. Fabrizio had made u.se of some public 
ceremony in order to be in the same place as the Marchesa 
and to look at her; she then seized a pretext to escape 
qiilrhly, and for a long time afterwards banished her lover. 

Amazement was felt at the court of Parma that no 
intrigue should be known of a woman .so remarkable both 
for her beauty and for tlic loftiness of her mind; she gave 
rise to passions which inspired many foolish actions, and 
often Fabrizio too was jealous. 

The good Archbishop I.andriani had long been dead; 
the i>iety, the exemplary morals, the eloquence of Fabrizio 
had made him be forgotten; his own elder brother was dead 
and all the wealth of his family hail come to him. From this 
time onwards he distributed annually among the vicars and 
curates of his diocese the hundred odd thousand francs 
which the Archbishopric of Parma brought him in. 

It would be dIfficuU to imagine a life more honoured, 
more honourable or more useful than Fabrizio had made 
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for himself, wlicn everything was upset hr this unft*rtu- 
iiatc c«j)riee of paternal affeetion. 

"Aeeordin^ to the vow which I respect and which m-ver- 
theless is the hanc of iny life, since you refuse to see me 
dnrinu' the dav, ' he s.aid once to Clelia, I am ohlitfcd 
to live perpetually alone, with no other distraction than 
my work; and besides I have not enough work. In the 
course of this stern and sad way of passing the long hours 
of each day. an idea has occurred to me. which is now 
torturing me, and against which I have been striving in 
\ain for six months; my son Mill not love me at all: he 
never hears my name mentioned. Brought up amid all the 
pleasing luxury of the pahizzu Creseenzi. he barely knows 
me. On the rare ot'casions M'hen 1 do see him. 1 think 
of his incdher. whose heavenly henuty he recalls to me, 
and whom I iiiav not see. and he must find me a serious 
person, which, with ehihlren. means sad.” 

"Well." said the Marehesa. "to what is all this speech 
leading? It frightens me." 

"To my having iny son; I wish him to live with me; I 
wish to SCO him every day; I wish him to grow accustomed 
to loving me; I wish to love him myself at my leisure. Since 
a fatality without counterpart in the world decrees that I 
must he deprived of that happiness M-hieh so many other 
t<nder hearts enjoy, and forbids me to pass my life with 
all that I adore. I wish at least to have beside me a creature 
who reeolls you to my heart, who to some extent takes 
vour place. Men and affairs are a burden to me in my 
enforced solitude; you knoM* that ambition has alu'nys been 
a vain word to me, since the moment when I had the good 
fortune to he locked up by Barbone; and anything that is 
not felt in my heart seems to me fatuous in the melancholy 
M'hieh in your absence overwhelms me." 

One can imagine the keen anguish with M-hich her lover's 
grief filled the heart of pooi^ Clelia; her sorrow was all 
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the more intense, as she felt that Fabrizio had some justi¬ 
fication. She went the lenfrth of wondering whether she 
ought not to try to obtain a release from her %*ow. Then 
slie would receive Fabrizio during the day like any otlier 
person in society, and her reputation for sagacity was too 
well establislu'd for anv scandal to arise. She told herself 
tliat by spending enough money she could })rocure a dis¬ 
pensation from lier vow; hut she felt also that this purely 
worldly arrangement would not set her conscience at rest, 
and that an angry heaven might perhaps punish her for this 
fresh crime. 

On the other han<l, if she consented to yield to so natural 
a desire on the part of Fabrixio, if she sought not to hurt 
that tender heart which she knew so well, and whose 
tranquillity her singiilnr vow so strangely jeopardised, 
what chance was there of alMlueting the only son of one 
of the greatest nobles in Italy without the fraud’s beintf 
discovered? The Marehese Oeseenzi would spend enor¬ 
mous sums, would himself conduct the investigations, and 
sooner or later the facts of the abduction would become 
known. There was only one way of meeting this danger, 
the child must be sent abroad, to Edinburgh, for instance, 
or to Paris; hut this was a course to which the mother's 
affection could never consent. The other plan proposed 
hv rnhrizio, which was indeed the more reasonable of tlie 
two, had something sinister about it, and was almost more 
alarming still in the eyes of this despairing mother; she 
uuist, said Fabrizio, feign an illness for the child; he 
would grow steadily worse, until finally he died in the 
Marehese Crescenzi's absence. 

A repugnance which, in Clclia, amounted to terror, 
caused a rupture that could not last. 

Clelia insisted that they must not tempt God; that 
this beloved son was the fruit of a crime, and tliat if they 
provoked the divine anger fdrthcr, God would not fail to 
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<'all liitn hnrk to Himself. I'.ihrizio spoke aj^ain of his 
^trantre destinv: “Tlie station to wliieli ehanor has called 
111 * . he sai«l to C lelia. “an«l my love ohliiie me to dwell 
m an eternal .solitude. I cannot, like the majority of inv 
hrethren. taste the })leasures of an intimate society, since 
you will receive me only in the darkness, which reduces 
to a few moments, so to .speak, the part of my life which 
1 may spend with you." 

I’ears How.d in ahumlanec. C’lelia fell ill; hut she loved 
hahrizio too nell to maintain li«-r opposition to the ter¬ 
rible sacrifice that he demanded of her. Aiiparently. San- 
drint> fell ill; the Marche.se sent in haste for the most 
e«'lehratejl <loetor.s, and (lelia at once encountered a ter¬ 
rible ditlieiilty which she hai] not foreseen: she must pre- 
'cnt tliis adored child from takinfj any of the r<-incdics 
ordered hy the doctors; it was no small matter. 

I he child, kept in bed loniji’r than was |;nod for his 
health, heeamc really ill. How was one to explain to the 
<loetors the cause of his malady? Torn asuinler hy tw 4 . 
eonflietinK interests both so dear to her, Clelia was within 
an aee of losing her reason. Must she consent to an ap¬ 
parent recovery, and .so sacrifice all the results of that 
loTiK and painful make-believe? Fabrizio. for his part, could 
neither forgive himself the violence he was doing to the 
heart of his mistress nor abandon his project. He had 
found a way of being admitted every night to the sick 
< Inia s room, which hnd Ird to Another complicntton Tlir 
Marehesa came to attend to her son. and .sometimes Fabrizio 
was obliged to see her hy candle-light, which seemed to the 
poor s,ek heart of Clelia a horrible sin and one that fore- 
hod,<1 tlic death of Sandrino. In vain hod the most famous 
casuists, eomsulted ns to the necessity of adherence to a 
vow m a case where its performance would obviously do 
harm, rejilied that the vow could not be regarded as broken 
in a criminal fashion, so long as the person bound by a 
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promise to God failed t4> keep that promise not for a vain 
pleasure of the senses hut so as not to cause an obvious 
evil. The Marchesa was none the less in <lespair, and 
r’ahrizio could see the lime eoinin«; when his strange idea 
was goini^ to bring about tile ih'ath of Clelia and that of 
bis son. 

He bad recourse to bis intimate friend, Conte Mosea. 

who, for all the old Minister tliat he was, was moved l»v 

¥ 

lliis tall' of lovt* of which to a preat exti-nt he had hciu 
ignorant. 

"I can procure for you the Marchesc’s absence for Hve or 
.six days at least: when do you reijuire it? ” 

A little later, F'nhrizio came to inform the Conte that 
e%'ervthinpf was in readiness now for them to take advan¬ 
tage of the Marchesc's absence. 

Two days after this, as the Marchese was ridin;; home 
from one of his estates in the nelplibourhowl of Mantua, a 
partv of brigands, evidently hired to cxeeule some per¬ 
sonal vengeance, carried him off. without maltreating him 
in anv way, and placed him in a boat which took tltrer 
ilays to travel down the Po, making the same journey 
I hat Fabrizio had made long ago, after the famous affair 
with (Jilettl. On the fourth day, the brigands marooned 
the Mari'hcse on a desert island in the Po, taking eare 
hrst to rob him eompli-tely. and to leave him no money 
or other object that had the slightest value. It was two 
whole days before the Marchese managed to reach his 
palaszo in Parma; he found it draped in black and all his 
household in mourning. 

This abduction, very .skilfully carried out. hod a deplor¬ 
able consequence: Sandrino, secretly installed in a large 
and fine house where the Marchesa came to sec him almost 
every day, died after a few months. Clelia imagined her¬ 
self to have been visited with a just punishment, for having 
been unfaithful to her vow to the Madonna: she had .seen 
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Fahrizio often hv eandle-liyht, and indeed twice in broad 
(Jaylipbt «and with Mieh rapturous affection, during San- 
drino's illness. Slie survived bv a few months onlv tliis 
beloved son, hut had tlic joy of dyin^ in the anus of 
lur lov<*r. 

b'al>rizio Mas too nuu*h in love and reliijious to have 
reeours<* to suicide; he hoped to meet Clelia again in a 
better >vorhK but he liad too much intelligenee not to feel 
that he had first to atone ftir many faults. 

.X fcM’ days after Clelia's death, he signed several settle¬ 
ments by wliieli be assured a pension of one thousand 
francs to each of bis servants, and reservtal a similar 
pension for himself; he gave landed property, of an annual 
value of 100,000 lire or thereaUnits, to Coiilessa Mosea; 
a similar estate to llie Mareliesa del Dongo, his mother, 
and such residue as there might be of the paternal fortune 
to one of his sisters who M*as poorly married. On the 
folIoM'ing day, having forwarded to the proper authorities 
his resignation of his Arehbishoprie and of all the posts 
whreli the favour of Ernesto V and the Prime Minister's 
friendship had sureessivoly heaped upon him, he retired 
to the ('harirrhouse of Partna, situated in the M*oods tul- 
joihing the Po, two leagues from Sacea. 

Contes.sa Mosea had strongly approved, at the time, her 
hushand s return to offiee, hut she herself would never on 
any aecount eonsent to cross the frontier of the States 
of Ernesto V. She held her court at Vignano, a quarter 
of a league from Casalmaggioro, on the left bonk of the 
Po, and consequently in the Austrian States. In this mag¬ 
nificent palace of Vignano, which the Conte had built for 
her, she entertained every Thursday all the high society 
of Parma, and every day her own many friends. Fabrij 5 io 
bad never missed a day in going to Vignano. The Contessa, 
in H word, combined all the out%vard Qp])earanoes of happi¬ 
ness, but she lived for a very short time only after Fa- 
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brizio. whom she adored, and who spent but one year in 
l)is Charterhouse. 

The prisons of Parma were ctopty, the Conte immensely 
rich, Ernesto V adored by his subjects, who compared his 
rule to that of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 

TO THE HAPPY FEW 
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APPENDIX 


This translation of La Chartreuse He Parme has beon 
made from the reprint in two volumes of the Hrst edition 
(Paris, Les editions G. Cres et Cie. MCMXXII), with 
referenee also to the stereotyped edition published by 
MM. Caltnann Levy and to the reprint issued by M. Hain- 
inarion in his series, Les meiUeurt auteurs classiquet 
( D)21 ). I am also indebted to the extremely literal version 
bv Siumora Maria Ortiz (Bibliotcea San.soniana Straniera 
-1/t, Certosa Hi Parma—ii. C. Sansoni. Firenze. 1922), 
«hich ha.s thrown a ray of light on several dark passages 
The ChartreuHe was written in (ami not a distance of 
three hundred leagues from) Paris, and in the short inter¬ 
val between November i. 1838. and December 2G of that 
year. So much the author reveals in a note, which I do 
not translate: "TUc Char, made t novembre 1838—26 de- 
ccinbrc id. The 3 septeinbre 1838, I had the idea of the 
Char. I hegined it after a tour in Britanny. I su^ose. 
or to the Havre. I hegined the 1 nov. till the .6 dc 
cemhre. The 26 dec. I send the 6 enormes eahicrs to Kol. 
for les faire voir to the bookseller.” His object in pre¬ 
tending to have written the book in 1830 may have been 
to establish a prescriptive immunity from any charge of 
traducing the government of Louis-Philippe; if so, i is 
by a characteristic slip that lie speaks of having writ¬ 
ten it towards the end of 1830. 

Kol., otherwise Romain Colonib, Beyle s executor, re 

lales in the Notice lHographique prefixed to Armance that 
in .January, 1839, while the Chartreuse was going through 
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Hir pr<*ss. a rohivr of sixty ])nj;rs of llic manuscript was 
nuslaii). 1‘nahlc to rind it amonj; tlic mass of papers tliat 
littiTcil Ills room. Be vie rewrote the sixty pajjes, and the 
new version was already in type when he told Cojoinh of 
his loss. ('oloinh at once searched for ami found the 
missing cahirr, whereupon Beyle, ‘\stuperii*d hy the ease 
of my discovery, dreadinj;, in a sense, tlie sight of this 
manuscript, M'^nild not even glance over it, nnuh less 
eonipare it with the pages that had taken its plac<*. * 

It was piihlislual in March, In the same year, 

Hi'vle began to correct, re<luee and amplify tlie >vhoIe 
work, before he was moved bv Balzac's criticism t<i ix>n‘ 
dense the first fifty-four pages into four or five. Three • 
eopies thus annotated are in existence, one of vvhieh has 
be<‘n reproduced in faesimilo in an exlrcmel}’ limited e<U- 
tion: (Paris, Kdouard Champion, 3 vols. 1921—100 

copies only.) In 1901' M. Casimir Slryienski reprinted 
in the first volume of Lrs *Voirre^ riu Sfrn/thal Cluh (Mer- 
cure de France) the two fragments of which a translation 
follows. The first is intended for inclusion in Chapter 
in the brief account of Fabri*io\s eonvalesccnee at 
Amiens, Colonel Lc Baron, the wounded officer Mdiom 
he met and left at the White Horse Inn at the end of 
('hapter IV, Is now rc-introduced as returning to his family 
at Amiens, and a story is told them which superseiles the 
account of General Pletrancrn*.s death in Chapter II. 
The second fragment is a small expansion of the already 
over-long Chapter VI, 

Visitors to Parma will look in vain for most of the 
architectural monuments which met the gaze of Fahrizio. 
The Torre Farnese has never existed, though It may 
have heen suggested, as to mass, hy the huge fragment 
of the Palazzo Farnese at Piacenza, as well as bv the 
Castcl Sant'Angelo in Rome, and a$ to origin, bv the 
story of Pnrisina and Ugo d^Este, told in English by 
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Gibbon ami Byron. In nppearoncc. it would have been 
not unlike the tower, also daii.afied by an earthquake, 
which stands in the background of Mantegna's fresco of 
the Martyrdom of Saint James, in the Church of the Rrt- 
jiiitani at Padua. The problem of how a road running 
out of Parma to the south could lead directly to Sacra 
and the Po is as insoluble as that of the guarded per¬ 
mission given to Fabrizio in ISIS to read the novels of 

Walter Scott. , 

The Stecenta of course exists, and the Church of San 

Giovanni, but the latter is singularly bare of monmnental 
tombs. There is even a Charterhouse, at San I.a/.zaro 
Parmense, though it has escaped the attention of Baedeker. 
There were Farne.se. but the lost of them died, of the pleas¬ 
ures of the table, in 1731 ; a portrait of him in his corpu¬ 
lence may be seen by the curious in the Reale Galleria 
in the Pilotta—another large Farnesu Palace also unfin¬ 
ished. There is indeed a Cathedral, but there is no Arch- 
bi.shop, and the Bishop’s Palace is an untidy piece of 

patohed-up antiquity. 

It is probable that Beyle was led to place the scene of 
his story at Parma, which, in Rome, Naples et Florence, 
he had dismiss^!, not unjustly, as ville d'ailleurs assez plate, 
preci.selv because there was not. in 1838. any reiginng 
dynasty in that State. The Duchy of Parma was heh 
and admirably governed by Maric-Louise, the wife and 
widow of Napoleon, from 1815 until after Beyle .s death 
in 1813, when she was still in the prime of life, being 
by some years his junior. Suddenly, in 1817. she died. 
The Bourbon dyria.sty, which had been transplanted to the 
brief Kingdom of Etruria, and in 1811 had been placated 
with the Republic of Lucca as a temporary Duchy (which 
Charle.H II had finally sold, a few months earlier, to its 
legal heir, Ihc Grand Duke of Tuscany), returned, and 
rapidly conyerted Stendhal's fiction into historical fact. 
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( iiarlcs II was almost at once ohlipccl to abdicate. His 
son, Charles III. proceeded to emulate the career of Ru' 
nuecio-Kriicsto I\' until, in l8o4, lie met a similar fate. 
His widow, a daughter of the Due de Herri, then acted 
as Ucjrint for her son Robert I. until in 18.i9 the Uisorpi- 
mrtito swept tliem for ever from their Duchy. Duke 
Itobcrt died in 1907, the father of twenty children, one 
of whom. Prince Sixte de Hourboii-Panne, shewed in the 
late war some reflexion of the spirit of I'ahrixio d<d 
Don}j[o, os the curious Rn^rUsh reader may And in my 
translation of his I/Aulriche ef In pais srparee {Austrians 
Prave London, Constable and Co., Ltd., 1921), An* 

otlu r is the Kmpress Zita, while a tlurd has re-established 
thi* Kourhon <lynasty in Northern Kurope by becoiniiifr 
the father of the Hereditary (Irand Duke of Luxem* 
hourg. 

Francesco Hayez, the Milanese painter immortalised by 
iii.s decoration of the palazzo Creseenzt and by his portrait 
of Fabrizio del Dongo, died at a great age in 1882, having 
outlived the date appointed by Beyle for his own immor¬ 
tality. C, K. S. M. 
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F ABRIZIO. well received in this house which seemed 
to him very pleasant, sought never to speak of 
the battle, since memories of that sort depressed 
the Colonel; but as he thought without ceasing of the 
details of which he had been a witness, he would some¬ 
times return to the topic; then the Colonel placed a finger 
on his lii)s with a smile, and spoke of something else. 
On the other hand. Fabrizio was careful never to soy 
anything that might let it be guessed by wliat succession 
of 'chances he had been brought into the neighbourhood 
of Waterloo. The ladies especially were constantly l>lac- 
ing him under the nece.ssity of finding polite answers which 
should tell them nothing of what they desired to know. 
At every moment, bv phrases which betrayed the keenest 
interest, they placed him under the necessity of telling 
them something; but he got well out of the trap and the 
ladie.s knew absolutely nothing, except that he was cal ed 
Vasi. and even then they had good reason to believe that 


this name was assumed. 

Colonel I.e Baron, his wife and the Indies of their ac- 
nuointance were therefore devoured by curiosity, this 
voung man's adventures must indeed be extraordinary. 

' ‘All that I can .say positively," repeated the Colonel, 
“is that he is endowed with the truest courage, the most 
simple, the most innocent, so to speak. When was so 
stupid as to set him on picket at the head of the bridge of 
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I,r» S.iiiilc. nrul lit* fouplil tlirrr. oiu- ten. I \voul«l 

MOfTiT tli.Tl In was ilrawintf a .sahrt- for llu* first tiiiif." 

"AtuI his passport wliicli you wont to verify at the 
nimiiripalily is really niaile out: \’a.si, dealer iti ha- 
roineters. travellinti with his wares?” . . . 

The ladies, that tlay. plied him with a thousand artful 
questions ahout the harometers. he extricated himself with 
a laugli and very neatly; tliey consulted him as to the 
slate of the harometer in the house, which they put in his 
hands, he remembered the tone that, in similar ciremn- 
stances. Conte Pietranera wtmld have adopted, and. justi¬ 
fied by the fun that was being made of him, replied in 
a tone of the most lively gallantry. Ilis ap)>enranee was 
so modest and his tone was in so strange a contrast to his 
ordinary manner that it was by no means ill received, the 
ladies went into fits of laughter. That same evening th<* 
Colonel said t«)them: 

"Chanee has just offered me a way of finding out our 
young man's position; you know that resurreetcd-looking 
creature who has come to him from Italy, the man is a 
ln>vyer and is called Birngue, but besides that he is dying 
of fright; he speaks bad Trench, but I hope that his 
gibberish may not offend you, for he is so driven by fear 
that each of his .sentences says something. This morn¬ 
ing, this lawyer who, for some day.s, has always followed 
me with his eye at the cafe, ha.s at last found an excuse 
for, ns he says, presenting his respects to me; I at once 
thought that pcrhn])s you would deign not to be pul off 
by his speech, which for that matter greatly resembles 
your young favourite's; and so I have invited this strange 
creature to take tea with us this evening, and, if you 
give me leave, I shall now send Beloir to fetch him from 
the cafe." 

Ten minutes later. Trooper Beloir announced at the 
door of the drawing-room: "M. Birague, avocat." 
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The lonversation lasted for fully two hours, the ladies 
heaped every attention on the poor lawyer, who did 
everythin;' in his power to please them, hut it was in vain 
that they sought to extraet from him anything that hore 
upon Fahrizio; they had lost patience with liLs discretion, 
which was not lacking in polite forms of speech, when the 


Colonel cxj'laimed: 

••I must say, my dear ni-ocat, that you are a very brave 
man. how eo’uld you dare enter France in tlu- present 
state of things? They are kind enough to give me in the 
army a certain reputation for bravery, but I must confess 
to you that in your place, .and (I tell you frankly) speak¬ 
ing a French so differe nt from that spoken by the natives 
of the country, I should never have ventured to penetrate 
into so disturbeti a country. Now I sec that you have 
made a conquest of these ladies, you have an air of 
sincerity which pleases me and I should like to give you 
my protection. Madame’s uncle is Mayor of Amiens; 
I ought to tell you that, .since you arc not recommended 
by an Ambassador, your fate lies in his hands. M. le 
Mairc Leborgne has a savage nature, he will never believe 
that you have come to Amiens for your health, ’ and so 


forth. 

The ladies were quick in taking the hint given them by 
the Colonel ; they took the utmost pains to give the Milanese 
lawyer a strong impression of the cruel nature of the 
worthy M. Leborgne, Mayor of Amiens. Birague turned 
paler than hi.s shirt, than the white cravat and enormous 
hat in which he had attired himself that evening to be 
presented to lodics; but he found himself so well treated 
that finally about eleven o’clock he ventured to ask the 
Colonel if he had any horses. The Colonel asked him 
whether, at that time of night, he wished to go for a ride, 
saying that he had only two horses, which indeed were 
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a pair of screws, but that he placccl tliem willingly at lus 
service. 

"I should not think of going out by the gate at this 
)iour. and running the risk of seeing myself <iucstioneJ 
by the police, hut I Hnd so estimable a humanity in your 
lienrt and in the hearts of these good ladies tlmt I venture 
to make a reejuest of you; allow me to spend the night 
in your horses' hayloft: as it is an idea that has just 
occur reel to iik\ tlie terrible Mayor Leborgne would never 
hear of it and I should spend one night at least in peaee 
and (]uiet. I am lodging with His ExecHcncy^ M. Vasi, 
but he has eommitted the imprudence, as a matter of 
fact long before my arrival, of refusing to see any more 
of the Duprez family, who arc greatly annoyed and who, 

I have no doubt, would be glad to have their revenge. 

I have not attempted to hide my feelings in the matter 
from M. Vasi, I have taken the liberty of saying that this 
step was rash on his part; but your experience, Monsieur 
le Colonel, must have taught you what the rashness of 
youth is. M. Vnsi's answer was that he would have 
been stifled by boredom if he had continued to spend liis 
evenings with the Duprez family. 

"In the present stale of things, the Duprez, who, no 
doubt, desire to be avenged, will not dare to attack n man 
like M. Vasi, but they will lake it out of a poor devil like 
myself," and so on. 

The Colonel ended by giving M. Hirague a letter of 
rceominendation addressed to the Mayor of Amiens, in 
uhich lie declared that he would answer with his life for 
M. Birague, a respectable lawyer of Milan, whom he 
had known when he \vos stationed in that city. 

"Carry this letter on von while vou are on vour way 
. • • • • 

to the Grnnd Monarque, and burn all the written or 
printed documents which you may Imvc in your room; 
spend a quiet night, but you see that I am answering 
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for you. ooint- to-morrow nnd toll me your whole history 
so that, if the- Mayor questions me elosely, 1 ean make 
a show of ha%inp known you for a loiip time; say nothing 
to iM. \’asi of what 1 am doinjr for you." 

One may imagine whctl>er this eveninp was ninusititf 
for the ladies, hut they were afraid of having alarmed 
M. Birntrue unduly. 

■'Iteally. the man’s ajipearanre was ineredible," said 
.Mine. I.e Baron. 

"But." put in one of her friends, "it iM-eomes more and 
more likelv that our yoiinjt protege \'asi is a man of con¬ 


sequence in his own country. 

The Colonel had to employ .stratajjt ins for a week; 
M. Birapue .spoke as freely as could be desired of hi.s 
own affair-s, hut was impenetrable on everythinpr that 
related to b'abrizio. Mme. I.e Baron and her friends in¬ 
vited him to luncheon one day when the Colonel was 


absent and jilayed so cruelly upon M. Birapue s alarm 
that he ended by .sayinp to them with tears: 

"Oh, well. I see that you are (food ladies, I .sec that 
you would not wish to ruin me. you have immense influ- 
ince with the Mayor of Amiens, jjive me your word 
that you will obtain’for me a passport for England signed 
hv tile Mayor and I shall at least be able to fly to 
I’ondon in ease of danger; my father ordered me to travel 
hv London so as to be able to return to .Milan without 
fear of Barone Binder, the Chief of Police there; he is a 
man of the same sort ns your Mayor, it is not easy to get 
out of his prisons, once one has got into them. ” 

"Very well.” exclnim<d Mme. Le Baron, if you are 
frank with us, I give you my word that to-morrow you 
shall have vour pa-ssport for London; wc wish no harm 
to M Vasi' far from it, this lady,” she pointed to the 
youngest of her friends, "has a tender regard for luin. 

' Biraguc was slightly astonished by the shout of laughter 
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wl«icl» fSTcvUd tins admission; lie hod soioe difficulty in 
rcplyinir with any clarity to the hundred questions hy 

which he was at once overwhelmed. 

'llu ladies knew already that \'asi was an nssumeil 
name, that I'ahrizio del Donffo was the second son of the 
Marchese del Donjio. Second (Jrand Majordomo Major of 
Ihe I.omhardo Venelian Kinudoin, one of the greatest nohle- 
nien in that country, to whom his. Birague s father, was 
steward. On the news of Napoleon's landing from the 
(iuU of (iranti. in .lune. reg.irdless of the alarm of his 
aunt and mother, Tahrizio )iad fled from his father s 
magnificent eastle. situated at (Jrianta. on the Lake of 
Como, six leagues from the Swiss frontier. 

Birngue was at thi.s stage in his narrative when the 
Colonel returned; h«' was told all that Birngue had al- 
really .said; as his regiment had hoen stationed for some 
time at I.oili, a few leagues from Milan, he knew all the 
principal personages of the court of Prince Eugene. 

•What,■■ he cried, “that Contessa Ginn Pietranera, of 
whom you arc speaking to these ladies as the aunt of 
I'ahrizio, is .she that famous Contessa Pietranera, the 
most heautiful woman in Milan in the days of the Vice¬ 
roy, whose word was low at his court?” 

"The verv same. Colonel.” 

"And what age might she he now?” 

"Twenty-seven or twenty-eight; she is more heautiful 
than ever, but she is completely ruined, her husband was 
murdered in what they called a duel, and the Contessa 
was furious at not being able to avenge his death: the 
(ieneral was out shooting in the mountains of Bergamo 
with some oificer.s of the Ultra Party; he. os you know, 
although belonging to a family of the old nobility, had 
always served with the troop.s of the Cisalpine Republic; 
there was a luncheon in the course of this shooting party, 
one of the Ultra officers look the liberty of belittling 
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thf (•o^^ap^ of tho Cisalpine troops; the General struck 
him a blow, the luncheon was interrupted; as they had no 
weap.>ns hut guns, they fought with those, the poor fJen- 
era! fell stone dead, with two bullets in his Imdy; hut 
the details of this duel matle such a stir in Milan that 
all the officers who liad been jiresent were oblige*! to 
go and travel in Switzerland. The local surgeon who 

e.vauiined the Generars IhkI.v certitied that the bullet which 
caused his death had entered from the ba<k. This state¬ 
ment bv the surgeon came to the Signor Barone Bind. r. 
Direetor General of the Police, Contesso Pietranera knew 
of it at once, for she can do anything she likes at Milan; 
all the important people of the place are her friends 
and are at her service. Twenty-four hours later, there 
arriv.d a secoml .statement by the country surgeon from 
the Bergamo district; it contradicted the first and stated 
that the bullet which caused the death had entered by the 
stomach and that tlic second bullet which had passed 
through the thigh had also entered from in front; but 
thev said that this surgi-on had received a large sum of 
inomv. On the very night after the arrival of this 
.second .statement, the officers who had been present at the 
duel left for Switzerland; the funeral was held next day. 
thev were afraid of being mobbed by the crow*!, and the 
str;ngest tiling ..f all was tl.at the surgem also left for 
.Swilz.rl.na, wlKT. I.C- still is. He l,«.s n.vcr Hand to 
show his face ajjain his own noi(fhhourhoo<l tho ByKI 
,„a,ks havo sworn to oxtorminato him; and they don t 
tako thin^rs liKl.tly in that part of tho worhh It was 
aftor that that tl.oro was tho famous quarro) botwoon 
.SiKoora Piotranora and hor friond I.irnoroat.. 

"What is that the famous Uinoroati who, m 1811, 

had suoh fino EnRlish horsos, sovon of ‘1“.™.' 

"No doubt, Lodovioo Limoront.; he had forty horses 
in M.: stabU.;, he has an incomo of ovor two hundrod 
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tlxMisniui lir**; mv cousin Krcolc is lus factor; but tlicrr s 
a ha<i relation for vcmk 1u‘ lias never thought of employing 
uw as lawyer to the rich Liinerenti estate.' 

“it is terrihb . friuhtfuK” t ried Mim*. l.e Baron, “but 
you sjioke of a letter M'liicli, I imisl tell you, excites my 
curiosity greatly." 
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C OSTE 7.0 It ./ /•• / . TH E P It I S r E'S 

“ r It E s s " 

C ON'FK ZUHLA. the Minister of the Interior, 
brought to Signora Sanseverina’s Conte Zorafi, 
who was the Press of Parma. 

At the gatherings at whieh he appeared, that .silence, 
wliieh is often painful at official gatherings, could not 
hnd a place, and, in a country which has a terrible police 
and a State Prison the tower of which, one hundred and 
eighty feet high, may Im seen at tlie end of every street 
all gatherings of more than two persons may be considered 

oHu’ial. . ^ . .1 ^ 

Ono thing tJuU mav he said in praise of /orafi is tliat 

l,e was no more of a spy tl.an any other gentleman at 

court- in fact, at heart he was ridiculous, but not at all 

wicked. No other gentleman at court could without risk 

to his friends, have .seen the Sovereign daily Zorah 

faneie.<l himself a Minister, and was afraid of Conte Mosca 

At the same time he was obliged, ten times in a month 

perhaps, to speak evil of him. When the Conte had 

scored a marked success in any affair, he was certain 

to be blamed, the day after, by the ^ 

Conte Zorafi was a man of spirit who could not bear 

to liave fifty napoleons in hi.s desk. As soon a.s he saw 
iLt Jum, o-r indeed a much less ^-^iderable sum in bis 
nossession, he would think of spending it. For instanci, 
!>„ the day on which wc shall do him the honour of pre- 
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smtirijr liiin to tlio rra<hT, ho will liavo just hou^lit for 
forty-five nnpoli-nns a nm^nificont P'nglish lustre. The 
piireliaso. made, not knowinjr where to plnee it and already 
caring less ahoiit it. he has asked Trinote. the famous 
jeweller, to keep it in his shop. 

1 his Conte had spent his youth in eomposin^ sonnets 
in an «ini)hntie style over whieh the people of I.omhardv 
liad pone so mad as to eompnre them to the sonnets of 
Monti. Now. in some eonnexion or other, someone had 
ventured to say in ])uhlie that this style, whieh M-as so 
emphatic, was empliatie with the simple charaeter of Na¬ 
poleon; it had required only this comment to make Zorafi’s 
soniiels fall into disrepute. 

And. a surprisinp thinp, Zorafi, whose character was 
precisely that of a eoneeiled child, liad not shewn the 
sliphtesl annoyance. Bc.sides what was more serious 
than the decline of liis sonnets, he had an income of barely 
nine or ten thousand lire and spent twenty-five. 

In spite of these 25.000 lire he frequently had debts, 
n»id tlie.se debts were paid every year by an unseen 
hand. 

What then was Zorafi? He was the Prince’s Prrgs. 

He was a Conte, ns everyone i.s in Italy, but l>esidcs 
that he had enjoyed the greatest literary renown for ten 
years. Zorafi was not at all wicked, or at least had only 
the ill temper of a child. He hod the purest Sienese 
accent. The sentences flowed from his lips with a perfect 
facility, he spoke of everything with charm, in a word 
nothmp would have been lacking if from time to time he 
eonhl have found some idea to place in his sentencc.s. 

A little time since, the Prince had given Zorafi a car¬ 
riage, but this was on condition of his paying at least 
twenty-five visits daily. 

It does not suit me at present to have a newspaper 
printed,” the Prince had said to him in making him 
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a present of the earriatre, with horses attached, and a 
coachman and ^irooni to hoot. "A newsp.aper <onduet<d 
hv a man of vour sort would have a crowd of .subscribers; 
verv well, have a crowd of friends and tell them, with 
the spirit for which you arc distinfcuished. the articles 
that you would print, if you had tlie privilege of the 
newspaper. One day, you shall have this newspaper, 
and it will brinj' you in an income of .’>0.000 lire, hor 
I shall give you plenty of liberty, you will .speak of 
the inea.sures adopted by niy Government. 

Once they had ob-served this mania in Zorafi, people 
listened to him in society, as in another place they rea<l 
the Journal Officiel. 


THE END 


fratup CulUg^. 
Srinagar. 
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